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JULY 1938 


Chief Events :-Happy ending of the Cawnpur Mill Strike— atr. 
Subhas Bose’s talks with the Bengal Home Minister on the relea^ of 
political prisoners — Ministry tangle and reshuffling m C._ P. Dn ^^are 
resigned— new Ministry formed with Pt. Shukla as Premier— lund of the 
Jaipur-Sikar Dispute— Surrender of Sikar— Congress reply to Mr. 
Jinnah— League’s claim as the sole mouthpiece of Moslems not 
accepted. 


l$t Pandit Jawharial Nehru had a long interview with Lord Halifax in London, 
It was surmised that no disonssion took place suggesting the holding of a 
miniature Bound Table Conference. 


2nd. Mr. Saral Chandra Bose, presiding over the Eajshahi District Political 
Oonferenoe said, "of all the problems politioal, economic and social, facing Bengal 
today those that appear as the most urgent and serious to me are the following 
(11 Poverty of peasants and workers, (2) Middle class unemployment : (3) Hindu 
Muslim relations ( and (4) The release of political prisoners and detennes'’. 

Death of Baja Profnlla Nath Tagore : Keenly interested in polities, the Eaja 
organized the all India Landholders’ deputation which waited on Lord Irwin m 
Simla in 1929 to represent the grievances of the landliolder community in 
connection with the new constitutional reforms. 


4th. Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose, Congress President, had two hours’ interview with 
Khwaja Sir Nazimnddin, Home Minister, Bengal, at the latter’s Calcutta residence 
on the question of tho release of the Bengal detenus and political prisoners. It 
may be recalled that it was Mahatma Gandhi who first opened negotiations with 
the Government of Bengal for the release of detenus and politioal prisoners in 
connexion with the promise he had given when tho Andaman prisoners went on 
huDgerstrike. There were several meetings between him and Sir Nazimnddin and 
also the Premier of Bengal Mr. Paziul Huq, but tho talks were not concluded as 
Mahatma Gandhi had to leave Oalontta owing to ill-health. 

The Cawnpore Mill Strike ended. The terms of settlement were as follows: 
The Mazdnr Sabha will recognize itself on the lines proposed in the report of the 
Labour Inquiry _ Committee. As soon as the Labour Commissioner certifies that 
such reorganization has taken place, the employers will allow recognition to the 
Mazdnr Sabha automatically. 

Maulana Abul Kamal Azad met party leaders at Patna in connexion with the 
Congress Zamindar differences over the Bihar Tenancy Legislation, regarding tho 
speedy realization of rent. 

Sth. Tlie Cawnpore Mills reopened : More than three-fourths of the men, who had 
been on strike for 50 days, resumed work. 

Dr. Saohohidananda Sinha, speaking at Ranolii, referred to tho Bengali-Behari 
controversy and the question of separation of Ghota Nagpur. 

Pt. Jawharlal Nehru received a deputation of tho Palestine Arab Committee in 
London. Panditji had a detailed talk with the deputationists with the object of 
oplieoting first hand information in connexion with the reported ; violence and 
shedding of blood between the Jews and Arabs of Palestine. 
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6th. The question whether Bengalis should be compelled to learn Hindustani was 
discussed at a meeting of the Corporation of Caloutta, when several Councillors 
protested against any such move and suggested that those who came to Bengal 
to live or conduct business should learn the language of the province, 

In criticising Mr. Chamberlain’s foreign policy in London, Pandit Nehru paid a 
handsome tribute to Qaudhiji. He also declared that there could bo no peace in 
the world until India attained complete political and economic freedom. 


7th. Two Moslem organisations, separate from the League, and in opposition to that 
body were established in Bihar. One of them was the Jamalt-ul-uluma— with the 
main appeal to the Moslems that they are the custodians of the Moslem religion 
and it is to them that the community should look for the protection of their 
religious rights. Another and a far bigger rival to the League is the Momin 
Jamiat— the Momins who form the bulk of the Muslim population in Behar are 
by occupation weavers. In the All India Momin Conference, a resolution was 
passed condemning the League as trying to deprive the Momins of their rightful 
place and asserting that the League did not represent them. 

The Punjab Assembly agreed to refer to a select committee the Bill introduced 
by the Government to regulate the purchase and sale of agricultural pioduce in 
order, principally, to overcome the evils which deprived the producer of a fair 
price. 


8ih. Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose threatened to resign the presidentship of the Congress, 
if necessary, in order to be free to carry on the agitation against the Federal 
Scheme. 

In the Punjab Assembly, the Opposition made renewed efforts to hold up tho 
Restitution of Mortgaged Lands Bill, but after a debate lasting nearly four hours, 
the motion was rejected by 75 votes to 36. 


9th.' Mahatma Gandhi, in the Harijan, appealed to the people of the States to re- 
alize the meaning and potency of Satyagraha in their struggle for relative freedom. 

In tho Orissa Legislative Assembly ; politics in a state of suspense, due to 
tho two Tenancy Bills passed by the Assembly not having been disposed of. 


10th. Pandit lawharlal Nehru’s week-end stay with Lord Lothian at his country 
home in Norfolk. Disoussions at Norfolk, re. assurances to Congress : (I) The 
British Government will insist on some measure of democracy in the States 
instead of their mere representation in the Federal Legislature. (II) in matters 
of Defence & Reserved subjects, the Viceroy will bo guided by tho advice of His 
Minister. (Hi) The British Government will agree to share the cost of defence 
of India. 


Unrest in Bikar gained further strength from outside help, and the 
the city refused the Jaipur Durbar’s demand to relinquish ther arms. 


Rajputs in 


Tho U. P. Provincial Congress Committee ratified _ the resolution passed bv its 
e 3 ;eoutiYe committee on the rights of Zamindars in connexion with tho tenancy 
reform. ^ 


12U>. A statement criticising the provisions of the Government of Bengal Bocondarv 
Education Bill issued over tho signature of 21 educationists. It was stated inter 


— - w ’v ” , t . ■ ' Wiis sttitod intsr 

alia, “The Government proposals threaten to bring about a serious ciisis in nnr 
cultural and national life. Effective steps are needed therefore to safeguard tho 
future of eduoatio " T>rr.,T!non sivo prompt 


luiuro Vi „ T r, -A • i 

and adequate response from all parts of tho Province. 

In the Punjab Assembly, the - Premier said that the Rinjab Qovommenfc 
had forwarded to the Government of India, a copy of the resolution passed 
the AsseSily on tho question of Federation, and also a copy of tho debaC ^ 

The Congress Socialist party in B^ar warned tho Congress of the consequennoc 
in the event of the latter accepting Federation. ^ 

Sir C. P. Bamswami Iyer, Dowau of Travanoore, reiterated in the state 
^ Assembly : “So far as the question of responsible Government is coneorned, .con! 
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stitutional and proper agitation devoted to the attainment ol constitutional advance 
will never be regarded by any civilized Government as disloyal or subversive. 

14tlj. India’s record of the ratification of the International Labour conventions, re- 
vealed by the statistics of the progress of ratifications issued by the International 
Labour office, Geneva, 

ISih. In the 0. P., following the break-down in the talks among the Ministers on 
the question of redistribution of portfolios to two Ministers from Berar, Mr, R,. 

M. Deshnmkh and Mr. L. B. Gole tendered their resignations to the Premier, Dr. 

N, B. Share. 

In Bengal, an account of the economic distress now prevailing in the various 
districts of Bengal, and details of tha_ relief measures organised by the Govern- 
ment, were given by the Hevenne Minister, Bengal, 

16ih. Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, presiding oyer a jute mill workers conference in Hooghly, 
advised labourers not to strike in a light hearted manner. 

The Government of Travanoore issued a press communique m connerion with 
lathi charge made on a large crowed of demonstrators outside the Assembly 
Chamber. 

The Punjab Assembly passed the Anti-‘Benami’ Transactions Bill and the Money- 
lenders’ Registration Bill. 

Mr. B. 6, Eher, Bombay Premier, gave an assurance to landlords that no 
tenancy legislation would be introduced in Bombay without due consideration of 
their views. 

18lh. Mr. Satyendra Nath Maznmder, editor and Suresh Chandra Bhattacharyya, 
printer and publisher of the Ananda Bazar Patrika, sentenced to six months’ 
and three months’ imprisonment respectively on a charge of sedition at Calcutta. 

19tli. The Calcutta High Court acquitted Dhirendra Nath Ben, editor and Dpendra 
Nath Bhattacharyya, printer of the ‘Hindnsthan Standard’ of a charge of 
sedition. 

The Provincial Boy Scent Council of Bombay decided to disalfiliate itself from 
the Boy Scouts Associatiou of ludia aud to function as an independent and 
autonomous body under the name of the Hindnsthan Scout Association, Bombay 
Presidency. 

The Central India, Rajputana and Eastern States Ministers’ Conference considered 
the proposals formulated by the reorganization committee of the Princes Chamber 
at Bombay. 

The Travanoore Budget showed a revenue surplus of about a lakh of rupees. 
In the Tranvaooro Assembly, the child Marriage Restraint Bill was disoussed. 

2 lit. An adjournment motion in the Punjab Assembly to disouss the lathi charge 
on unarmed and peaceful kisans of Chak number 25i in Lyallpur District 
was defeated. 

In the Central Piovinces, Dr. N. B. Khare formed a new Cabinet. 

Mr. Snbhas Chandra Bose, the Congress President, left Calcutta for VTardha to 
preside over the meetings of the Congress "Working Committee— disoussion 
mainly to centre round important subjects like communal settlement and the 
Federation. 

India’s naval defence to be strengthen by the addition of four modern 
escort vessels. 

Assembly, replying to the Opposition criticism against the 
Kestitution of Mortgaged Lands Bill, the Premier warned the Congress party 
against the unconstitutional* methLods of agitation against the Bill. 

22nd. The Govopimenl of Bengal, in consultatiou with the Indian Central Jute 
Committee, undertook a provincial jnte census. 
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23rd. Dr. N. B. Kharo, Premier of the Central Provinces, resigned with his 
colleagnes again, following his discussions with members of the Congress Parlia- 
mentary Sub-Committee at Wardha. 

That he firmly entertains the hope “whether with another battle more brilliant 
than the Dandi March or without, India will come to her own demonstrably 
through nonviolent means,” is the conclusion of Mahatma Gandhi in tho course of 
a signed article in ‘Harijan’ entitled “How Non-Violence "Works”. 

Presenting the Travancore budget at tho joint session of tho legislature, the 
Financial Secretary stated that tho record increase in tho States’ revenue was 
achieved without any fresh measures of taxation. 

24th. Surrender of Sikar : Triumphant entry of the Maharaja of Jaipur. People 
avow allegiance. All but ten ring- leaders wore granted pardon. Tho Prime Minister 
made a proclamation. 

25lh. The 0. P. Government in its review of tho excise administration for 1937 
stated that a society in which reduction of crime was accomplished by cheapening 
liquor must be considered an unhealthy state. 

Tho Bihar Assembly reassembled after nearly a month’s recess, enforced by the 
break-down in the negotiations botweens the Zemindars and the Government 
over the rent realization clauses in the Tenancy Bill now pending before the 
Assembly. 

Mahatma Gandhi dictated the letter to bo forwarded to Mr. Jinnah about the 
communal problem. The letter declared that the Congress was unable to accept the 
claim put forward by Mr. Jinnah that the All India Muslim League should be 
recognized as the sole representative and mouthpiece of the entire Muslim 
population of India. 


26th. The Government of India addressed a Note to tho provincial Governments 
explaining their views and decision on the recommendation of the Indian Coal 
Mining Committee. 


The Congress "Working Committee ‘convicted’ Premier Khare, ..remarking in the 
resolution on tho 0. P. Ministerial crisis, that “he (Mr. Kharo) was guilty of 
indiscipline, and he exposed Congress to ridicule, he also brought down its 
prestige.” 


The Working Committee noted with satisfaction that three Congress Ministers 
showed their loyalty to the Congress by declining without instruction from the 
Parliamentary Sub-Committee to tender their resignations, which was domandfid 
by the Governor. Dr. Khare was further guiltv of indiscipline in 
invitation of the Governor to form a new Ministry and oontrarv to nractice 
which he was aware, in actually forming a new Ministry and takinn tha‘ oath 
allegiance without reference to the Parliamentary Sub-Committee and the Work- 
ing Committee, specially when he knew that the meetings of these hodies 
were imminent. 


27th. Pandit Eavi Sankar Shukla elected leader of the C. P. Congress Party 

Addressing a conference of Divisional Inspectors of schools in Rihnr 
Hon’ble Dr. Syed Mahmud, Education Minister stressed the necessitv^^of 
impetus to the drive against illiteracy even at the cost of Government money 

29th. Pandit Ravi Sankar Sukla, leader of the U. P. Assembly Congress Pnrfv 
formed a Cabinet. 

The Governor of Bengal sent hack the Bengal Tenancy Bill to the legislatm-o fnr 
the reconsideration of certain provisions in it. 

Sriiut Subhas Chandra Bose made a pointed attack against the Hnq Gabinnf 
the Town Hall meeting in Calcutta. He accused the Hnq Cabinet of gross betravJl 
of peasants’ and workers’ cause. 

30th. Mahatma Gandhi, writing in the Harijan, criticised the system of imparting 
instruction through the medium of English, 
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The Working Committee of tlie All India Muslim League mot at Delhi, when the 
letter of Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose, Congress President, to Mr. Jinnah, was 
discussed. 

In Nagpur, there was considerable activity among the new Ministers over the 
,, allocation of portfolios. 

3 1st The C. P. Ministers arrived at a decision regarding the allocation of portfolios 
in the new Cabinet. 

The Working Committee of the Moslem League, replying to the Congress 
President’s letter on the question of communal settlement, criticized the attitude 
adopted hj the Congress. 


AUGUST 1938 

Chief Events Ten No-Confidence motions against the Bengal 
Ministry defeated in the Assembly— The C. P. Ministry controversy 
continued— Statements and Counter-statements issued — Complete release 
of detenus announced by the Bengal Home Minister — Travancore State 
Congress banned by the Grovernment — Mrs. Kamaladevi arrested— Civil 
Disobedience started in the State — Several important tenancy reform 
legislations discussed in the provincial legislatures. 

1*1. In opening the meeting of the Bihar Subordinate Civil Service Association, Mr. 
Stikrishna Smha, the Premier appealed to officials for closer contact with the 
masses. 

In the Bihar Assembly, an adjournment motion was introduced to discuss the 
communal riot at Bhagalpore, but was talked out. 

The Council of the All India Muslim League defined its attitude to the reported 
endeavours being made in England to modify the Federal scheme, 

2nd. In the Bengal Assembly, ten motions of no-confidence against the ten Ministers 
composing the Bengal Cabinet were admitted for discussion. 

The knotty problems of Federation, Central policy and taxation were explained by- 
Messrs. C. O. Miller and T. Chapman-Mortlmer at a meeting of the Calcutta branch 
of Iho European Association. 

Haji Sir Abdullah Haroon appealed to Moslem League organizations in Sindh to 
preserve the dignity and the existence of the community by asserting themselves 
in the same way as the Congress Hindus. 

In the D. P. Assembly three adjournment motions were ruled out of order. 
Five Bills as amended by the Upper House were placed on the table — ^The 
Gambling Act Apaendment Bill was introduced and referred to a select committee, 
and the three Bills were introduced, considered and passed. 

3rd. The_ Bengal Assembly accepted without any debate and opposition the recom- 
mendations of the Governor for the leoonsideration of the Tenancy Bill as contained 
in His Excellency’s message to the House. 

_ In the Central Provinces, the parliamentary sub-committee of the Congress 
issued a statement on the Ministerial situation. The statement said, “It is clear 
that oven after the Pachmari compromise, good relations were not maintained 
among the Ministers. Complaints of breaches of its terms by Dr. Khare weie 
made to Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel. Some of them appeared to bo obvious breaches, 
but he {Sardar Patel) urged that no precipitate action to be taken and tried to 
secure a duo fulfilment of the compromise. Matters came to a head among the 
Mimsters and two of them, viz. Messrs Deshmukh and Gole, resigned on July 13th. 
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In a crowded meeting at Poona, Dr. N. B. Khare, Ex-Premier of 0. P. explained 
the cause of his fall. Ho attributed it to “devilish revenge, jeaIou85' and malice , 
and alleged that the Congress High Command trampled the principle of democracy 
in order to kill him. 

In the U. P. Assembly there was considerable excitement when the Premier, 
Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant, refuted certain allegations made against a ‘trusted 
officer’ of the Government — Mr. Zahirul Hasnain Lari made certain allegations 
against the Junior Member of the Board of Revenue, in respect of a judgment, 
which was alleged to have been destroyed and replaced by a new one. 

4th. In the U. P. Assembly, a resolution recommending to Government the introduc- 
tion of compulsory vaccination in the rural areas of the province, was adopted. _ 
The Central Jute Committeo agreed to the proposal for surveying jute marketing 
and transport problems in India. 


5th. In the Bengal Assembly, a bill seeking to counteract the evil effects of usury 
was introduced and referred to a select committeo. 

Sardar Yallahhbhai Patel, Chairman of the All India Congress Parliamentary Sub- 
Committee, issued a statement relating to the Cabinet crisis in the 0, P. The 
statement contained : Dr. N. B. Khare’s assertion that the premiership of the 
Central Provinces was thrust on him is untrue. Prom the very beginning he was 
anxious to be elected the leader of the Congress Party in the C. P. and Berar 
Assembly and first asked me, then Pandit Jawbar Lai Nehru, to help him in this 
respect." 

In the D. P. Assembly, there was a keen debate on the Bill which aimed at 
compulsory recognition of registered trade unions. 

In a memorandum to the Constitution Reforms Committeo, Mysore, the Central 
Mohammedan Association in the State asked that 12 per cent of the seats in both 
Houses of the legislature should be allotted to Moslems. 


6ih. Mahatma Gandhi made a stern criticism of Dr. N. B. Khare, Premier of 0. P. 
and Sir Francis "Wylie, Governor of C. P. in the ‘Harijan’. He said that Dr. Khare 
was not only guilty of gross indiscipline but betrayed incompetence as a leader “by 
allowing himself to be fooled by the Governor and by not knowing that by his 
precipitate action be was compromising the Congress". Mahatma Gandhi accused 
the Governor of betraying a haste in the whole affair which he could only 
desciibe as ‘indecent’ and of “bringing about a situation which ho knew would be 
uncomfortable for the Congress”. He also pointed out that there was no touch of 
‘Fascism’ in the proceedings of the Congress. The Congress was the very antithesis 
of that. “Fascism was a naked sword, under it Dr. Khare would have to lose his 
head. The Congress is based on non-violence — its sanctions are all moral." 

Dr. N. B. Khare issued a statement rebutting the charge made by Sardar 
Yallabhbhai Patel in connexion with the Cabinet crisis, "With reference to his 
asking Pandit Jawharlal Nehru to support bis leadership, he said, “I oategoricallv 
deny the statement, as I never sought the support of any one from the ‘Hieh 
Command’ for my leadership.” ® 


7tb. Considerable tension prevailed in Calcutta arising out of the non-oonfidonoA 
motions in the Bengal Assembly. 


Dr, Khare replied in strong terms to the charges made against him bv 
Gandhi in connexion with the 0. P. crisis, ^ anatma 


Mahatma Gandhi replied to the Nagpur Harijans’ threat to offer satyacrahn 
case no Harijan was included in the 0. P. Cabinet. ^ “““ 

Mr Subhas Chandra Bose, the Congress President issued a statement on 
Burma riots in which he appealed for restoration of cordial relations. 


in 

the 


DU, Tn the Bencal Assemblv, the first of the ten no-confidence motions 
®*M;n?ctrv was defeated by 130 votes to 111. In accordance with the 
£ed by the Calcutta Moslem League and the Khilafat Committee, most 
issueu ny TOAra otosed as a nrotest aeainst tho 


Moslem 

motions. 


against the 
Jnstraotions 

of the 


a protest against tho ‘no-confideneb 
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Iq the Bengal Coanoil, replying to a qaestion, the Home Minister stated that 
since August last, 1403 detenus had been released conditionally and 247 un- 
oonditionally. 

In the United Provinces Assembly, the Minister of Justice, speaking on the 
changes made by the Upper House in the Court Fees Bill, stated that the question 
involved was ol constitutional importance. 

9ih. In the Central Assembly, a_ series q! questions in regard to the Federal plan 
failed to elicit any additional information. 

In the Central Assembly, the adjournment motion to discuss the acquiescence of 
the Government of India m the Indian defence charges as the result of the recent 
proposals by the British Mimsto was passed by 71 votes to 33. 

Sir C. P. Eamaswami Aiyar, Dewan of Travancore, explained in the Legislature 
why the State Congress had been characterized as disloyal. 

The Madras Government denied the allegations appearing in a Calcutta publication 
that the villagers of Salem were continuing to enjoy fermented toddy inspite of the 
introduction of prohibition. 

In the U. P. Assembly, a short notice qaestion elicited from the Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Premier a definition of Government’s policy in bringing about 
communal unity and preventing communal riots. 

The Leader of the Congress Party in the Assam Legislature had certain 
critioisms of the Government’s prohibition policy of opium. 

loth. In the Bengal Assembly, the motions of no-confidence moved against the 
Labour Minister and the Minister for Co-operative Credit were defeated without 
a division. 

In the Central Assembly a resolution recommending the appointment of a 
committee to inquire into the working of all India Radio was put to the vote 
and rejected without a division. 

Following the no-confidence motions in the Bengal Assembly, Calcutta was a 
city of mass panic, rumours entirely unfounded, causing shopkeepers in Burrabazar 
and elsewhere to close their shops. 

Hth. The Bengal Legislative Council accepted a resolution to the effect that a sum 
of Es. 25 lakhs be set apart within the coarse of 2 and a half years for Moslem 
education in all its branches in addition to the present annual allotment. 

The Bihar Government suffered their only defeat on the Restitution of the 
Bakshat Land Bill in the Gouncil when an entire clause was rejected. 

In the Bengal Council, an account of the activities of the Bengal Home Indus- 
tries Association was given by the Nawab Bahadur of Dacca. 

12tli. The Bengal Council accepted the recommendations of the Governor for recon- 
sideration of two of the provisions of the Tenancy Law Amendment Bill which 
was passed by both Houses of the Legislature. 

The Bihar Council discussed the Tenancy Amendment Bill, passed by the 
Assembly. 

Lt tte Central Assembly, the President announced that the Governor-General 
two adjournment motions, one by Mr, Abdul Quayum regarding 
the failure of the Government’s Frontier policy”, and the other by Mr. Asaf Ah 
a? Secretary declining to dissociate the Government of India from 

bir Bhilip Ghetwode’s sweeping and public remark that Indians, now taking king’s 
commission, were not of the right type. 

13th. Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose, presiding at a students’ rally in Calcutta, appealed 
to students to carry the message of the Congress among the masses. 

Addressing a students’ conference at Lucknow, the U, P. Education Minister 
made an appeal to students to adopt what was best jn the old order and those 
that were best in the new. 
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14th. More than 10,000 persons were present at the first open sitting of the N. W. 
F. Political Conference at Abbottabad when font resolutions were adopted. 

The Madras Premier addressed a mooting on the Government's decision to in- 
troduce Hindi in Secondary Schools. 


15th. The Defence Secretary introduced in the Central Assembly a Bill to prohibit 
speeches intended to prevent recrnitment to the Indian Army or to incite mutiny 
therein. 

The Bengal Government scored another victory in the Assembly when an 
opposition motion for reducing a demand for rupees one lakh for the creation of 
a separate Publicity Department was rejected by 123 votes to 103. 

In the Bihar Assembly, supplementary budget estimates wore presented for 
several schemes, including Rs. 3,27,000 for tube well irrigation. 

In the Central Assembly, the Commerce Member answering a question made a 
statement on the position regarding the sale of Indian cotton to Japan. 

In the Bihar Assembly, an adjournment motion to discuss the shooting incident 
at Bhagalpur was ruled out of order. 

At Patna, a strong criticism of the Bihar Government's tenancy legislation was 
made at a peasants’ rally. 

16th. In the Bengal Assembly, Rs. 25,00,000 lakhs was voted for scheduled caste 
education. 

The Bihar Assembly passed the Money-lenders Act Amendment Bill clarifying 
its attention to pending suits, appeals and proceedings in execution. 

Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose, with the permission of Mr, Jinnah, released 
the correspondence which passed between him and Mr. Jinnah, re : Hindu 
Moslem settlement. 


I7th, In the Bengal Assembly, the Dentists Bill 1938 was passed. 

The Bihar Gabinot’s achievements in ameliorating the lot of the masses were 
explained by the Premier at a meeting at Patna. 


^ Lord_ Lothian, who passed through Calcutta, commenting on the European situa- 
tion said that affairs there were passing through a dangerous period. 

Unconditional release orders for 144 more Bengal detenus wore issued. 


In the Bengal Assembly, general criticisms were offered cn the supplementary 
Budget demands which i^re passed by the Assembly, The Finance Minister 
speaking on the demand of Rs. 1,00,000 lakh for the Publicity Department stated 
that no sums will be spent for subsidising newspapers. 


18th. The Bombay Assembly discussed the House’s rules of nrocedure 

b«§pl aeminSs, He Hon.a 

pat “f Hi»a« SaU. 

A demonstration was staged by Calcutta bus-owners ns 

a protest against the Motor Yebioles Bill. driveis and conductors as 

The Bihar Government sent back the Prohibition Bill to the Assemblv for 
reconsideration of a certain clause lu the measure. Assomniy lor 

19th. The Bengal Council discussed the recommendations of tbo Pof...,., t, i 
^ Committee appointed in 1932 and of the decisions taken on the report.^ ^ 

In the Bengal Council, in reply to Mr. Lalit Chandra Das, the Finance , 
slated that the total expenditure, including the expenditure of His Exceflo^n 
Qbvernor and his staff for the summer exodus to Darjeeling was Rs. 63,® 

20 ih Mahatma Gandhi in an article m the ‘Harijan’ on the Burma riots anneniA.! 
for Sual understanding among Indians and Burmese and the need for adhe^ran^ 
to the doctrine of non-violence. 
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In the Madras Council, the riots in Burma formed the subject of a non- 
oiSoial resolution. 


the opposition of peasants 


2Ut. The difficnlties of the Bihar Ministry resulting from 
and Moslems vrere enumerated. 

A deputation of 150 young men travelled from Nagpur to Shegaon -with 
object of meeting Mahatma Gandhi and register!^ protest against 

Congress Working Committee’s resolution on Dr. N. B. Khare. 


the 

the 


22nd. In the Central Assembly, replying to a question, 
Member, made a statement on the relation between 
scheduled banks. 


Sir J ames Grigg, Finance 
the Eeserve Bank and the 


Mrs. Kamaladovi Chattopadhya, who was arrested for .defying an order of the 
Travancoro State, on her release, issued a statement, criticising the policy of 
Indian States for their prohibitory orders on political workers. 


In the Central Assembly, the Defence Secretary, stated that the proposal to 
substitute a felt hat for the turban of tho Indian soldier has been under considera- 


tion for sometime. 


23rd. In tho Bengal Council a motion that in all future appointments to the Gqvern- 
norship of Bengal the opinion of tho Council of Ministers should bo previously 
obtained was lost. 

In tho Central Assembly tho Communications Member, replying to a question, 
said that a rebate on tho freight charges on cotton was being given to bring back 
all the railway tratfio that had been diverted to tbe road. 

The Cksnlral Assembly passed by 65 votes to 55 tho Defence Secretary’s Anti- 
RcctuUmcnt Activities Bui. 

In the Bengal Assembly the Opposition’s motion for reference of the Bengal 
Municipal Amendment Bill to a select committee was defeated. 


24th. In tho Bengal Assembly the Homo Minister said, “From to-day there will be 
no detenus loft in Bonpal. When the Ministry came into power in IPS'/, they 
found there were some 2,703 persons subject to orders of restraint in one form 
or .another under tho Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1933 or Regulation 
HI of 1818.” 


Snrdar Yallabhbhai Patel arrived in Karachi to advice Ibo Congress Party there 
on tho Congress difficnlties. 

Tho Bengal Assembly adopted a motion calling upon the Government of Bengal 
to give help to tho Indian refugees from Burma. A resolution urging the com- 
pnlsory retirement of officers under tho services of tho Government on their 
completing 25 years of service was passed. 

In tho Central Assembly, a number of questions were put and answered on 
idahatma Gandhi s rcferenco to tho “Unwritten pact” between the Congress and 
British Government.” 


25ih. Tbe Bengal Assembly adopted a non-official resolution recommending that GO 
per cent of the appointments in the public services shonld bo reserved for Mos- 
lems, 20 per cent for scheduled castes and 20 per cent for tho rest. 

. ^.rdar Yallabhbhai Patel, at Karacht, in connexion with the Ministerial dispute 
m Sindh, met party leaders and oxplainel the Congress attitude on tho question. 

In the Central Assembly, Iho Horae Member answered a question relating to 
convict marriages in the Andamans and the so called weekly “Love parados”. 

The Trayaneoro Government decided to assume special powers to copo with the 
Eitunlion that might arise in view of tho decision ot the State Congress to embark 
on a campaign ot Civil Disobedienoo. 

26th. The campaign of Civil disobedience, decided upon by tlio Trav.ancoro State 
Congress, started in tho State. 
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Tho Contrftl Assembly discussed tlio Bill to cousolidato the provisions regarding 
divorco for Moslem women. 

In the Central Assembly, tho Secretary of External Affairs informed a questioner 
tliat the India Government had no information regai'ding tho expulsion of the 
Sikhs from Afghanistan. 

Speaking at Jubbulporo, tho C. P. Premier and Pandit D. P. Mishra, Minister 
referred to tho Kharo episode. 

Mr. M. Yunus, a former Premier of Bihar, submitted a memorandum in con- 
nexion with tho Bengali-Biliari controversy. 

27th. Mahatma Gandhi, writing under tho Caption “My so-called inconsistencies” in 
the ‘Harijan’ further clarified his views with regard to picketing. In an eather 
article ho had expressed his disapproval of “violent picketing”. 

Tho Public Health Commissioner with the Government of India, Colonel A. J. H. 
Russel, in his annual report estimated that by 1941, tho population would roach a 
figure approximating 400,000,000. 

In the course of a message on the observance of Tenancy Act Day in Bengal, 
Mr. Fazlul Huq, Premier, referred to tho measure as the Ministry’s first instal* 
mont of service. 

The Zamorin of Calicut likely to organize a protest movement against tho Madras 
Ministry’s temple entry. 

Tho President of tho Travancoro State Congress 'Working Committee was sen- 
tenced to 1 year’s imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 800 for disobeying a magisterial 
ban. 


28th. In tho Bombay Assembly, Mr. K. M. Munshi, Homo Minister, replying to 
questions made a statement on tho communal riots in Bombay in April last and 
the action the Government had taken to prevent their recurrence. 

Tho Council of tho_ Madras Teachers Guild mot to discuss the question of tho 
compulsory introduction of Hindi in Secondary schools in Madras. 

Mr. ^ Rajaram, General Secretary, Punjab Congress Committee questioned the 
authority ot the working council and refused to hand over the necessary papers to 
his successor appointed by tho council. 

In tho Orissa Assembly, twelve members tabled resolutions protesting against 
tho declaration of certain parts as partially excluded areas and requested that they 
might bo placed with tho normally administered areas of the pro^nco. 

In Travancoro, tho houses ot several Congress officials in tho State were 
searched. 


29th. In Trivandrum, tho District Superintendent of Police and more than a dozen 
constables wore seriously injured in a clash following the holding of a Congress 
meeting in defiance of tho District Magistrate’s orders. 

In tho Central Assembly, the Comniorco M^ber replied to questions regarding 
tho conferment of honours and titles by tho Crown. t, o 

In tho Orissa Assembly tho Speaker mado as many as four statements. He 
observed, “Privilege is to Padiament, what prorogativo is to Crown Within tho 
orbit of its privileges every House is free.’ 

30th. Tho Public Health Commissioner with tho Government of India, in his annual 
report, dealt with tho country’s health problem and urged tho need for a protec- 
ted water supply. 

The Assam Council discussed tho Monoylondors’ Bill, tho Debt Conciliation Bill 
and tho Sylhet Town Land Tenancy Bill. 

Troops opened fire on a mob near Trivandrum following a sorios of incidents. 

*Tho Orissa Premier introduced tho Moneylenders’ Bill in tho Assembly. 

'ii a: 

3 ‘ mS tbo -..aitanls widoapraad. 
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Bettor fiaances enabled tbe Bengal Government to revert to the policy of 
malcing grants for drainage schemes in 1J37. 


SEPTEMBER 1938 

Chief Events The C. P. Ministry controversy continu^— further 
statements and counter-statements issued— Unrest in Travancore 
State, Mahatma'Gandhi’a appeal for enquiry turned down hy pe 
Dewan — Resignation of Sa-adulla Ministry in Assam ; Congress L-oaiition 
Ministry formed under Sj. Bardoloi — ^Mahatma’s comments on the 
incidents in Mysore, Travancore and Hyderabad— Firing in Travancore 
State and unrest in some Orissa States where the Praja Mandal was 
declared unlawful— Congress Working Committee meeting in Delhi ; 
important resolutions adopted. 

1 * 1 . In the Central Assembly, an intrigning sUnation developed over the Deputy 
President, who happened to occupy the chair in taking part in a voting on an 
amendment of the Motor Vehicles Amendment Bill. 

The Orissa Premier, in opposing an adjournment motion in the Assembly, refuted 
an allegation that the Government had decided to give monopoly to a Calcutta firm 
to ospioit certain chomioais and drugs in the province. 

The President of tho Assam Council ruled out a point of order raised by a 
member on the Moneyleaders’ Act Amendment Bill. Tho Council effected several 
changes to tho Sylhet Town Land Tenancy Bill. 

2nd. The Premier made a statement in the Orissa Assembly outlining tho Govera- 
mont’s policy regarding the industrial development of tho province. 

In tho Assam Legislative Council Eai Saheb Haran Chandra Diilt moved a 
resolution recommending the Assam Government to appoint an expert to report on 
tho causes of tho flood in tho province and to suggest moans to avoid suoh calami- 
ties in future. The resolution was withdrawn after discussion. 

Dr. Eabindranath Tagoro in reply to a letter of Mr. T. Noguohi, tho Japanese 
pool, strongly condemned Japan’s “war of aggression.” 

3rd. Tho exeontive committee of the Nagpur City Congress adopted a resolution 
recommending to the Nagpur Provincial Congress Committeo that disciplinary action 
should be taken against Dr. N. B. Kharo, former Premier of the Cfentrai Provinces 
and two other congressmen. 

Mr. A. ^ Pazlnl Huq, Premier of Bengal, in opening tho All-Bengal Primarv 
Teachers t^nferonce in Calcutta mentioned the problem of raising Rs. 4,00,00,000 
orores, needed before Primary Education could bo introduced throughout the 
province. “ 

4ih. Mahatma Gandhi “is thoroughly unaware of the facts,” said the Dewan of 
iravancore, commenting on tho Mahatma’s statement on tho unrest in tho State. 

On ^0 last day's proceedings of the Bengal Primary Teacheis’ Conference in 
valoatla, the introduction of free compuTsory eduoatiou in the province was urged. 

R' Chamber of Commerce addressed a communication to the Governmont 
tho report of the special officer on certain proposals for revision 
01 tM Merchandise Marks Law and on a draft Bill to amend the Merchandise 
Marks Aot, the Sea Customs Act and the Indian Penal Code. 

Sth. In tho Central Assembly, tho oonslitutional position of the Deputy President 
With regard to voting was explained by tho President in an important rnling given 
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The Bihar Education Minister appealed to students and teachers to work for 
mass literacy during the coming vacation. 

A meeting in Calcutta organized by the Bengal Hindu Sabha, protested against 
the reservation of 60 per cent of the appointments in Bengal’s public services 
for Moslems. 

Dr. Rabindranath Tagore in a statement on the political situation in Bengal 
deplored the campaign of “mutual recrimination” being carried out by the various 
parties. 

6th. Mrs. Y. Pandit, in an interview in London, said that India was deeply concerned 
with the question of her own freedom, and not so much with minor political 
details. 

Mahatma Gandhi issued a note in reply to the Travancore Dewan’s statement 
on the happenings in Travancore appealing for an inquiry into the incidents. 

7th. The Public Health Commissioner stated in the annual report that maternity and 
child welfare work had made notable advances since its inception as a national 
movement in India in 1918. 

In the Orissa Assembly, various schemes to encourage cottage and village indus- 
tries, to improve agriculture and to promote cooperation were subject matters for 
"supplementary demands, approved by the Assembly. 

The Assam Assembly rejected a Congress motion for reference to a select 
committee of the Assam Local Self-Government Act Amendment Bill. 

Sir 0. P. Bamaswami Ayyar, Dowan of Travancore rejected the proposal of 
Mahatma Gandhi for an outsider to conduct an inquiry into the recent incidents in 
that State. 


8th. In Assam, a trial of strength between the Ministerial Party and the Oppositian 
in the Assembly over the Local Self-Government Bill was won by the Ministerial- 
ists by 50 votes to 37. 

In the Central Assembly, the power of the State to fix maximum and minimum 
bus fares was discussed when Mr. F. E. James moved an amendment seeking 
the deletion of a clause of the Motor Bill giving such power to provincial 
Governments, 

The Nizam in opening the Jubilee Pavilion in the Capital of his State, urged the 
need for self discipline among youths and the toleration of different faiths. 


9ih. In the Council of State, Sir Jagadish Prosad made an important statement in 
regard to the Burma riots and the steps which the Government of India intended 
to take to safeguard Indian interests. 

In the Central Assembly, a non-official Bill seeking to consolidate the provisions 
of the Moslem law relating to suits by mamed Moslem women for dissolution of 
marriage and to remove doubts as to the effect of apostasy of a married Moslem 
woman on the marriage tie was discussed. 

The Governor of Assam sanctioned the introduction of the Assam Provincial 
Bill, 1938, 

llth. The need for a check on the trade in adulterated drugs was aeain 

emphasized at a conference, when Government were asked to undertake iJl- 
India Legislation. 

Government decided on stricter control over _ the _ import of fire works in viow 
of large number of accidents due to such explosives in recent years. 

The Madras Premier pd the ex-chief Minister, tlm Raja of Bobbin entered 
into a controversy over the introduction of Hindi in the Province. «ntorea 

itju. Tn tbo Central Assembly, an important statement on India’s defence eynon 
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Mr, Subhas Chandra Boso, Congress President, issued a statement on the recent 
Ministorial crisis in the Central Ptovinces. Ho said, 'Ono oajinot fan to noticQ 
that in the pro-Khare propaganda which has agitated certain parts of our 
country, a number of individuals and agencies have joined who have been long 
known for their antipathy towards the Congress. 

In the Council of State, a resolution regarding recruitment of more Madrasis 
into the Indian Army was discussed. 

The Assam Cabinet resigned. 

An adjournment motion in the Bombay Assembly to discuss police action in 
connexion with a mill strike was defeated by 75 votes to 25. 

‘‘Service before self” was the motto advocated by Dr. Syed hlahmnd, the Bihar 
Education Minister in a message which was read at the opening ceremony of a 
centra at Patna under the Wardha education scheme. 

14th, The action taken by the Bengal Chamber of Commerce towards relieving 
unemploymont among released detenus, described in au abstract of the proceedings 
of the Chamber. 

Resident students of the three Halls of Dacca University began a hunger strike 
and also declared a general strike of the Dniversily classes and picketed the gates 
of the University buildings. 

ISih. The Oounoil of State disoussed the Bihta disaster and adopted a resolution 
almost similar to the ono passed in the Lower House. 

The rcsfdent students of the three Halls of the Dacca University ended thoir 
hunger strike but the general strike of the students continued. 


16th. In the Central Assembly, the composition of tho orpert committee to investi- 
gate problems of Indian defence in relation to India’s financial resources was a 
topic of discussion second only to the international situation. 

Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose said at Shillong, “Federation must be resisted at all 
costs and if that conld be done a big obstacle to tho attainment could be removed. 
The international situation is such that if we can take advantage of the same, 
freedom for India will bo attained at no distant date without war”. 

Tho Bombay Legislative Assembly passed the first reading of the Bombay Trade 
Disputes Bill by 80 votes to 38. 

Tho Central Assembly passed the third reading of the Motor Vehicles Bill and 
look up tho Bill to amend the Indian Emigration Act which sought to stop 
unassisted emigration. 


27ih. Mahatma Gandhi in an article in the Harijan commented on the incidents in 
Mysore, Travancore and Hyderabad. 

In the Central Assemblyj tho transfer of four British battalions from the Indian 
establishment to the Imperial establishment, announced by the Finance Member, 
did not represent tho total reduction of the British forces ia India contemplated 
under the existing arrangements. 

The Congress Patty in the Assam Assembly decided to form a Cabinet in coali- 
tion with other groups. 

n ex-Premier of tho Central Provinces, made a statement in tho 

u. 1. Assembly on tho circumstances loading np to his resignation. 


ISlh. “The Ice Ago in Kashmir”, formed tho subject of an interesting address dolt- 
veren by Mr. D. N. Wadia presiding at the annual meeting in Calcutta of the 
Geological, Mining, Metallnrgioal Society of India. 


19lh. Sj. Gopinath Bardoloi, the Leader of tho Assam Congress Assembly Party 
lormed a Congress 00.1111100 Ministry in Assam. 

Tho Talchor Dnrbar, as an omorgency measoro, declared tho State Subjects’ 
organization as nnlawful. o j , 
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la the Coutral Assembly, the gravity of tho situation in Burma was again em- 
phasized when questions on the riots and tho loss of Indian lives were asked 
immediately after tho House assembled. 

Tho Speaker of the Central Provinces Assembly, Mr. G. S, Gupta withdrew 
from the Assembly for about 5 minutes in doforenco to tho wishes of a section 
of tho House when an adjournment motion in respect of a procession organized 
in his honour in Borar came up for discussion, 

2;Oth. Tho 0. P. and Berar Relief of Indebtedness Bill, which evoked a storm of 
opposition from the monoylonding classes in the province, was referred to a 
select committee after a debate lasting for over two hours. 

The Council of State passed tho Emigration Bill in tho form in which it was 
passed by tho Central Assembly, 

The constitution sub-committee appointed by tho Haripura Congress sessien to 
consider changes in the Congress Constitution with special reference to method of 
election and duration of membership had a four hours’ discussion at tho Harijan 
colony. 

21st. Two persons were killed and one wounded when Travanooro Slate troops 
opened nre on a dofiaut mob who had assembled on Shankunugham boaoh and 
began stoning a police party. 

Prominent Congress leaders at Delhi for tho meoting of tho All-India Congress 
Committee and the Working Coramittoo mot Mahatma Gandhi and discussed with 
him his scheme of a “non-violont national militia,” 

22nd. The Congress Working Committee which met at Delhi passed a resolu- 
tion recommending to tho A. I. C. 0. to endorse the action taken by the 
Working Committoo in connexion with tho Ministerial crisis in tho Central 
Provinces. 

Dr, Moonjo spoke on tho Hindu movement in Calcutta. Ho said, “Congress from 
tho beginning has been a national body. It preaches unalloyed nationalism m 
India.” 

23rd. Dr. N. B. Kharc, Ex-Premier of tho Central Provinces, in a statement 
proposing the formation of a now party within tho Congress, severely criticized 
Congress leaders. 

A report from Garh Dhonkanal stated that Mr. Hari Mohan Patnaik, President 
of tho State Praja Mandal had boon rtrrostod at Dhonkanal. The Praja Mandal 
was declared an unlawful body following tho abandonment of tho compromise 
negotiations. 

The Orissa Governor, tho President of the Eastern States Agency and tho 
Commander, Prosidency and Assam District mot to discuss tho present unrest 
in Orissa States. 

The aftermath of suspicion and ill-fcoling between Hindus and Moslems following 
tlio disturbances in B[ydorabad (Doocan) which culminated in tho Government ban 
against the formation of a State Congress awakened among the leaders of both 
communities a sense of urgency and need to do something to restoro cordial 
relations. 


24tb. The Congress Working Committee in Delhi discussed tho suggestions made by 
Mahatma Gaudhi in his address to tho Committoo on tho question of “truth and 
non-violence”. 


A statement issued by Mr. ID fe, Suhrawardy, Minister for Commerce and Labour 
Bengal, in connexion with tho Bengal Jute Ordinance resulted in curtailment in the 
manufacture of raw jute. 

The Government of Orissa_ appointed^ a Committoo of Consulting Enginoors to 
investigate the flood pToblem in the province and to draw up remedial measures. 


25th At New Delhi, the Congress WorHng Committee, in consultation with Mahatma 
Gandhi, decided that no speoiSo resolution relating to war and (ho international 
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situation should be placed before the All-India Congre^ CommiUee, but 
a short resolution should be moved empowering the Worting Committee 
to take whatever action it thought necessary in the event or the outbreak 
of hostilities. 

After animated discussion, the Working Committee' resoluti^on on the Central 
Provinces Ministerial crisis, as amended by Mr. Balkrishna Sharma s amendment 
that disciplinary action should bo taken against Dr. Khare, was passed by an over- 
whelming majority. 

Bio Bengal Government issued a communique clarifying their policy in respect 
of the release of prisoners convicted of political crimes. 

The All India Kisan Committee condemned the Congress Ministries on their 
policy of tenancy legislation. 

Mr. V. T. Giri, Minister for Labour and Industries, Madras outlined plans for 
solving unemployment in the province in a Press interview. 

The IJ. P. Government appointed another Committee to work out details 
of the proposed jail reforms and recommended a five year or a seven 
year plan. 

26th. The Bengal Goveimment issued a Press Note giving details of improvement 
effected in the jail administration of the province. 

At the All-India Congress Gcmmittee meeting at Delhi an official rosolutlpn on 
civil liberty evoked healed discussion. 

Mr. Gopinath Bardoloi, Premier of Assam, issued n statement in which ho called 
for ■'normal relations between the Congress Party, which is now identified with 
the provincial Government, and the Police.” 

The Dhenkanal Dm bar issued a statement contradicting certain statements 
made in the Press in Cnttaok, and giving a list of concessions granted to tho 
subjects. \ 

27th. Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan, the Punjab Premier declared that tho Punjab was 
behind the Empire, should tho need for a call to arms arise, 

_ The Travancoro Government issued a Press communique repudiating allega- 
tions “spread by the State Congress" that Polioo wore molesting peaceful 
citizens. 

A note of warning “that owing to germs of dissolution inherent in tho communal 
decision, Bengal is leading forward towards a grave crisis” contained in a state- 
ment issued throngh tlie “Associated Press” over tho signatures of several prom-'- 
nont Hindu leaders of Bengal. 

29ih. The speech of tho Punjab Premier, Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan, affirming thr 
Punjab's loyalty to tiro Crown in the event of an emergency created interest in 
political circles in Lahore. 

Improvement in the Gnandial condition of tho province enabled the Goveanmont 
to TGvort to the policy of making grants towards water supply, drainage and 
sewerage schemes, said a resolution of tho Bengal Government on the reports 
of tiro Sanitary Board and tho chief Engineer'. Public Health Department 


30tb. Th6_ Congress Working Committee considered the resolution of the U. P. 
Provincial Congress Tenancy Sub-Committee forwarded to tho Congress President 
and tbo President of tho Congress Parliamentary sub-committee. 

The All-India Spinners’ Association passed a resolntion at Delhi, for a fitrfbor 
Tiso in the wages of spiuners. 

In the C. P. Assembly, some Moslem M.LAs sought to move an aniend- 
inent by which Drdu or Bindusthani should be a recognised language in tho 
Assembly. 
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OCTOBER 1938 


Chief Events ; — Industries Ministers’ Conference in New Delhi- 
Constitutional Reforms announced in some of the States — ^Muslim 
League Conference at ICarachi criticised Congress attitude to Moslem 
interests and urged Moslem and Non-Moslem Federations — ^Negotiations 
for a League Ministry in Sindh failed — ^First Sitting of ^ the Federal 
Court in New Delhi — Rulers of Orissa States assembled in Calcutta to 
discuss the agitation in their States — Mahatma’s Frontier Tour 
Congress attitude towards Indian States interpreted by Sardar Patel. 

Ifit. Maliattna Gandhi explained in the ‘Harijan’ the reasons for tlio Congress policy 
of non-intervention •with regard to the States. 

"Writing in the Harijan, Mahatma Gandhi declared ihat there was no differonco 
of opinion between him and Pandit Jawharlal Nehru over the question of 
Federation. 

The Bengal Premier, Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, in his presidential address at the 
annual session of the All-India Moslem Education Conference in Patna, critioizea 
the Education policy of the Congress. 

Reference to the growing indications of communal ill-feling in many parts of 
Bihar was made in the Government resolution reviewing the report on the 
administration of the Police Department in the province in 1937. 

The Education Reorganization Committoo appointed by the Bihar Government 
issued a question on secondary education. 

The Frontier Premier gave an assurance that a settlement would soon be arrived 
at in regard to the agrarian dispute at Jullunder. 


2nd. The All-India Moslem Educational Conference, under the Presidentship of Mr. 
A. K. Fazlul Huq, Premier of Bengal decided to reject the "Wardha Scheme. 

Industries Ministers from the Congress administered provinces mot in conference 
at New Delhi to discuss economic planning on a nalion-wido scale and also 
- development and co-ordination of industrial resources in India. 

The Congress Working Committee passed a resolution expelling Dr. Khare, tho 
Central Provinces ex-Premior, from the Congress and calling upon him to resign 
his membership of tho C. P. Assembly on behalf of the Congress. 

A resolution of the Punjab Government on tlio working of the Police Department 
stated that the year 1937 was a bad one from the point of view of communal 
tioubles and crime. 


3rd. The Conference of Industries Ministers of Congress administered provinces 
resolved to formulate a ooraprehensivo scheme of national planning for tho indus- 
trialization of the country. 

The Dewan of Rajkot issued an order for the enforcement of the provisions of 
the Criminal La_w Amendment Act which relate to the molesting of persons to tho 
prejudice of their employment or business. 

Mahatma Gandhi issued a statement on non-violence in Travancore and tho 
position of the State Congress. 

The Ruler of Nagod State, Central India, announced the establishment of a 
State People’s Assembly and constitutional reforms of far-reaching importance. 


Sir C P. Ramaswami Iyer, Dewan of Travancore, issued 
recent activities of the Travancore State Congress 

- 1 CJLJoL-Qnnni difTAmnnoo Tfr 


R statement on tho 

(Cent activities of the Travancore state Uongress. 

At TjUchno'’iV^ Shiah-Sunni differences TVhich had remained dormant for 

some Time, tooV a tufn for the worse. 


oome time, tooK a luiu iul t..,. 

Tbe uronosed changes in the income tax law wore critici^zed in a communication 
■rom the Federation of Indian Chamber of Commerce and Industry. 
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A communal clash in i^hioh a numher of porsons were injured occurred 
at Sylliet. 

5th. A supplementary demand for grant for training of the civil population in air 
raid prooautionary measures made in the Bombay Assembly. 

The methods" of police surveillance in the United Provinces are to be examined 
by a oommitteo appointed by the local Government, 

Mahatma Gandhi arrived at Peshawar on his Frontier tour. 

A survey undertahen by the Punjab Government revealed that the manufacture 
of accessories of bicycles and sewing machines can proStabiy be undertaken in 
this country. 

6ib, Political activity in Dhenkanal State revived with the lannohing of a Satya- 
graha by the Dhenkanai Proja Mandal. 

In Bombay Primary School teachers in the presidency were not properly trained, 
stated the committee appointed to advise on primary education in Bombay. 

Adjourning the Dossorab Session of tho Mysore Representative Assembly, the 
Dewan touched on the Government’s work for the people of the States. 

The need for inter-provincial co-operation for the industrial development 
of tho country, was stressed by the Minister for Industries, Bombay in a Press 
interview. 

Tho Kashmir State Assembly discussed a non-offioial resolution urging that the 
lot of Harijans be improved. 

7th. The proposal for a sapanato Moslem Federation to bo discussed by tho Working 
Committee of the AU-India Moslem League. 

Tho Indian Medical Association made representation to the Central Board of 
Revenue in criticism of tho Income Tax BUI. 

Tho preliminary hearing before tho Federal court will begin this month !n respeot 
of the case Clod by the U. P. Government relating to certain revenues which it 
oonleads, should bo credited to it. 

Mr. M. A. Jinoab, Pfosident-elect of tho Sindh Moslem League Conference, was 
given a rousing reception at Karachi, 

Sir S. Radhakrishnan speaking in Madras, stated that a strong self-governing 
India would be the greatest advantage to tho peace of the world. 

Bill. _ Presiding at lhQ_ Sindh Moslem League Conferenco at Karachi, Mr. M. A. 
Jinnah strongly criticized Congress attitudo to Moslem interests, and accused the 
Congress Executive of wanting tc divide tho Moslems. 

Writing on tho Eurapoau crisis, Mahatma Gandhi asked tho question (in the 
Harijan) whether Herr Hitler had discovered a now teohniqne of organizing 
violence which enabled him to gain his end without shedding blood. 

Sir Henry Graik, tho Punjab Governor, referred to the loyalty of tho provinoa 
to Britain during the recent crisis in Europo when ho replied to addresses of 
welcome at Ludhiana oa his first offioial visit there. 

8lh. Tho Congress policy speoialiy in regard to minorities’ problems and tho claim of 
tho organization to rebresent tho Indian nation were challenged by the 
Bengal and tho Punjab Premiers in their speeches at the Sindh Moslem Leagno 
Ocnfcreaco. 

A scheme for the sotting up of a ccmmitles and a commission for the economic 
plannicg of inlastries was submitted by tho Ministers of Indnstries of tho 
Congress sdministered provinces. 

The Mshanja of Rowa, in a message to his subjects, pleaded for tho removal 
c! natanclisbiiity in his .State. 

lOtb. A resc’.ation urging that India be divided into two Fe'leratlons, one for Moslems 
other for non-Moslem groans was adopted at the Sindh Moslem Leazue 
Ocaference. 

S 
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Lusinesf.°^°^^' lu’sfory, mot to transact judicial 

Exh^bition?^'"^^ performed tho opening ooromony of Iho Oawnporo Swadeslii 

CoSo?cT“““° Moslem Loaguo was defined at tho Sindh Moslem League 

Congress Committee, under tho 
Fn desnatohintF'R^fVci^?^^'^'^^ Chaudhuri, tlio action of tho Central Government 
of renSshin^n^rRS ?P® » Dhonkanal and Taichor States and also tho policy 
moS akn RvmnnM.-’^H‘ parliara came in for severe oondemnation. The 
legitimate rights™^”^^'^'”'^ " ^ people in these States in their struggle for 

"Ben5%quaSo?o“j “wraUlfSS'feU.*''” ■*=»e“l. P"!"*®! 

Ba“4e““ nteS?'rS pS'al sUuaUoT'""'"’ ““ 

Qo^ernmorn wlm nrnnnSn campaign was taken by tho Bihar 

wM=BoaleiawUio‘!.p'’riv.loMtfaSa\mfd“^^^ 

thdr^fumr6^1°in0*^f°aotFon^ dispute in Lucknow wero busy formulating 

Gove?nmenfa|dS“Sd “ ^varning to would-be critics of the 

in^^pless^lnteJv^o^.’^® discussed by Bihar’s Development Minister 

he^v^sUed'too'^Ho^yafp^ur’dis^tricr received a great ovation when 

xigaumrpur aistrict to preside over a peasants’ conference. 

Assembl^a^°d' the^Pre^eT^^for Moslem members of the Sindh 

Vince were reported to have tobei dowS?^‘°° League Ministry in the pro- 

have an appreci*ablo^offM^oa°°Th 0 °eff^^^^^ notion which it was believed might 

-TriSZ “o?'fhr SKotureo^ 

Moslem ConflreMf w2rnU^the^Co?g^“^^^^^ oommonting on the Sindh 

to start afresh.” gress not to stick to its wild goose chase but 

In the Bombay Assembly, a Bill to nmviHn 
during the civil disobedience movomLt inU:od!‘cer^^°™^‘°° forfeited 

13th. . A challenge to the Premiers of tlm j t, ' . 

of a speech delivered at Agra by Pandit Paut^th^^TT^P^ °°° features , 

. In a farewell speech at the Sind Motil'nm' nr^r^L,. ° 

Jinnah explained why he had ‘rebelled’ aga\nTt thrCon™"^ Laraohi, Mr. M. A. 

No solution of the Sindh Ministerial uroblem has vnf 
of the Moslem League-Ministry talks in Karachi. evolved as a result 

, “In view of the recent happenings, is it too much to hope from iha n 
that It would revise its policy and start afresh" asked Rhai p '■“® Congress 
Yice-President of the Hindu Mahasabha in tho course^ of a ^ sta^eme'^rf'^^*?’ 
at Lahore. awiement to the press 

The Sindh Premier issued a statement in reply to the one bv Mr ivr a t- u 
on the Ministerial dispute in Sindh. ^ ^ Jinnah 
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In deference to the wishes of Mahatma Gandhi, the North-West Frontier 
Premier’s guards are to go unarmed in fntnre. 

The Tariff Board examined representatives _ of the Japanese Chamber of 
Commerce regarding the grant of further protection to the seriouitaral industry m 
India, ' 


Hih. The Congress Coalition Ministry in Assam assured of a majority in the 
Assembly. 

Speaking at a Press Conference, Mr. Subhas Chandra_ Bose, Congress President, 
referred to the resolution passed by the All-India Muslim League Executive with 
regard to the Congress League parleys for a settlement of the Hindn-Muslim 
Question. He said that Congress was prepared to discuss the question with the 
League of any obstacles in the path of Htndu-Mnslim unity,_ The Congress had a 
similar attitude with regard to the problems of other minorities, 

15U». Several Moslem leaders of Sindh issued a statement on the breakdown in the 
negotiations for the formation of League Cabinet in the Province. 

Mahatma Gandhi, writing in the Harijan on the walk-ont which occurred during 
a meeting of the All India Congress Committee, advised a ‘purge’ of the parly. 

A variety of problems were discussed by Mr, Sarat Chandra Bose, leader of 
the Congress party in Bengal, in his presidential speech at the Mysore students’ 
Conference. 

■ Mahatma Gandhi met Red Shirt leaders at Peshawar, 

It was considered probable that the Congress High Command’s offer of arbitration 
in connexion with tho United Provinces Tenancy dispute would be accepted by the 
Zemindars. 

Opening the Madras Press Workers’ Conference, the Labour Minister advised 
them to think moro in terms of organization and less in terms of strikes or 
direct action, 

Pnnjab E.vpress derailed. One killed : 37 injured. 

A.nothor trial of strength between tho Ministerialists and Socialists ended in a 
deoisivo victory for the former at a meeting of tho U. P. Provincial Congress 
Commitleo. 

The question whether there will be an eleventh hour change in the situation 
^sgarding the_ Tenancy Bill in the United Provinces Assembly, and whether there 
will bo an adjournment of the session for three weeks, was tho qucMioa being 
uiEonssed in Assembly circles. 


17tb. The Congress altitude towards the Sindh Ministerial dispute was explained by 
Maulann Abul Kalam Azad. 

The Federal Court sat to determine the question of tho validity of the O. P. 
Act which authorized a taxation of 5. p. c. on the sale of motor spirit and 
iubneants. 

Dr, Saaauilab, President of the Chittagang District Nationalist Moslems’ 
Conietenca criticised certain activities of tho Leaguo and appealed for commnnal 
harmony. 

,^no Director of Industries, Bengal and the Deputy Director of Sericulture in 
the province gave evidcnco before tho Tariff Board srhich was inquiring into tho 
question of granting farther protection for Sericulture indnstry. 

Bis Excellency Sir Henry Craik, Punjab Governor, sent back tho Debtor Pro- 
tcclioa tAraendmeaU Bill, with certain recommendations, to the Assemblv for re- 
commendation. ^ ’ 

SpeaVing at Mysore, on civil aims, Mr. Earat Chandra Bose, said that in a 
pobtical conil.ct one was apt to neglect civil work. 


Ealen; of States under the Eastern Slates Agency discussed tho agitation 
RtSvwg snvjecls m certain Orissa States at a conference in Calcutta. 
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Thd Eedoral Court heard the arguraents of the Advooate-General, 0. P. and 
Berar, ia the case in which the validity of a C. P. Act was questioned. 

The need for granting further protection to tho sericulture industry was stressed 
before the Tariff Board by representatives of the Government of Bengal. 

The U. P. Assembly passed tho U. P. Meins Bill. 

The Bombay Legislative Council passed all stages of the Forfeited Lands Bill 
which was passed by the Assembly. 

19lh. The Council of Eulers of States under tho Eastern States Agency passed a 
resolution charaoterizing the agitation now being carried on in some of the Orissa 
States as the work of outside agitators. 

A riot in the Patiala Central Jail resulted in the death of three prisoners and 
various injuries to several others. 

The Advocate-General of Bengal continued his arguments in the Federal Court 
in the case in which the validity of a C. P. Act was questioned by the 
Government of India. 

20th, The negotiations between Mahatma Gandhi and the Government of Bengal 
over the release of political prisoners are said to have broken down. 

The Federal Court reserved judgment in tho case referred to it wherein the 
validity of a C. P. Act was questioned by the Government of India. 

Mr. Jinnah criticized the statement of the Congress President on the settlement 
of the communal problem. 

The formation of the Bardoloi Cabinet in Assam was completed with the 
taking of the oath by the third Moslem member of the Ministry. 

The latest proposals regarding the U. P. Tenancy Bill were a feature of a long 
discussion at a meeting of the U. P. Congress Party. 

The meeting of the members of the Reception Committee of the AH India 
Hindu Mahasabha session at Nagpur was held in the Neill City High 
School Hall. t 

2l8t. Representatives of the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce gave evidence 
in Calcutta before tho Tariff Board ou the question of protection for the 
Sericulture industry. 

"Whetber the publioatiou of news about cow slaughter tended to promote 
communal enmity and hatred, was discussed before a Full Bench of Lahore 
High Court. 

22nd, Pandit Jawharlal Nehru addressed the India League in London. He advised 
the Indian students to continue to take an active interest in the political life there 
instead of confining themselves merely to stadies. He opined that they bad a 
great opportunity to develop a broader out-look there after which they would bo 
useful soldiers m fighting for freedom on return to India. 

Troops again opened fire in Dhenkanal which resulted in the killinc of 3 persons 
and iniuring many. 

23rd. The political activities^ of Maulana Abul Halam Azad were condemned at a 
meeting of Moslems held m Calcutta. 

Mahatma Gandhi had a busy day at Kohat where five deputations waited 
on him. 

An interesting development in regard to the proposals for arbitration over tho 
Tenancy Bill is reported to have occurred following a request made by the 
Agra Zemindars. 

24lh. Their Excellencies the Yiceroy and Lady Linlithgow returned to India. 

The Congress President issued an appeal for funds for relief work in the flood- 
stricken areas of Bengal. 
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Lord Lothian in Calcutta : interviewed by a Press representetive, he said that he 
saw *‘no reason for a change in the Government of Ionia a.ct . 

25th. The Eaja of Dhenkanal arrived in Calcutta and had an interview with the 
President, Eastern States Agency. 

The effect of the Bihar Tenancy Bills of the Congress Mmistry of that province 
was reviewed in a statement issued by Mr. Rajendra Pro sad. 

Eeplving to a deputation on behalf of the Bonnn City Defence Committee 
Mahatma Gandhi outlined a plan he had formulated for dealing with raids and 
for a solution of the Frontier problem. 

26th. A resolution relating to the reappointment of detenus who had formerly been 
employees of the Calcutta Corporation, gave rise to some discussion at a meeting 
of the Corporation. 

The Government of Bengal (Local Self-Government Department) jssued a 
circular letter to all the Divisional Commissioners with a view to asoertaining the 
opinion of District Boards on the subject of the abolition of the I^oal Boards 
and election of members of a District Board direotly by persons and entitled to 
vote at snoh elections. 

The year 1937-38 continued to be a disturbed one in IVaziristaD, stated the 
Annual Administration Report of the Frontier Corps of Militia and Scouts. 

27th. The issue before TJ. P. landlords in connexion with the proposed tenancy 
legislation, were informally discussed at Lucknow at the residence of the Raja of 
Jehaugirabad. 

The first “dictator” Swami Eamananda Tirtha, of the Hyderabad State Congress 
and four of his assistants were arrested. 

28th. Mr. S. V. Panilekar, Labour leader, was asked by the Speaker, Mr. G. V, 
ilavalankar, to withdraw from the House when in the Bombay Assembly he 
made, in the course of his speech on the Trade Disputes Bill, certain remarks 
attributing partiality to the Chair. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehrn declared in London, that British Imperialism was facing 
a difficult problem of its own creation in Palestine and made a sorry mess of it. 

An authoritative interpretation of the Haripura Resolution on the Congress 
attitude towards Indian States, especially on its bearing on the Federal Scheme, 
was given by Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel in his presidential address to the fifteenth 
session of the Baroda State Bnbjeots Conference held at Bhadran. “Unless and 
until popular legislatures are established in the States and the States’ administra- 
tions are carried on with the full consent and approval of the people’s represen- 
tatives”, said Sardar Patel, it is futile to talk of Federation”. 

29lh. The Congress Opposition to this Federal Scheme was reiterated by Mr, 
Enbhas Chandra Bose at a public meeting at Shillong. 

Mahatma Gandhi, writing in the ‘Harijan’, pointed out the value of Hindusthani 
as the common laugnage for India. 

30th. The Raja of Seraikella, President of the Council of Rulers, Eastern States 
Agency, issued a statement on the recent happenings in some of the States in 
Orissa. 

That an essential condition of Federation was responsible Government in the 
States was the view e-vpressed by Sardar Yallabhbhai Patel at a Baroda State 
Ckmference. 

Thn TaTiff_ Board arrived at Srinagar to investigate the silk industry in Rashmir, 
ana the omoials were busy preparing a case for protection of the industry in the 
state. '■ 

The Executive Committee of the British Indian Association, Lucknow met to 
oiEcuss the deadlock caused by the Ondh Taluqdars as a result of a resolution 
passed by the latter in connexion with the U. P, Tenanoy Bill, 
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0^ 'WoHd affairs by women with a' view to obtaining 
more friendly relation between nations was made by Lady Mirza Ismail, 


President replying to an address present- 
wJf;?n said, “You are living in a period of 

Jebirth of the iSiaSftiil”/ the 


The negotiations between the Ministerial Coaliation party and the Opposition 
Moslem Gionp in the Bengal Assembly finally broke down. 


NOVEMBER 1938 

Chief Events : Labour DisturbanceB iu Bombay ; Police opened 
fire— un^st and picketing in Rajkot State — Bengal Premier’s allegations 
against Congress Ministries Death of Maulana Shaukat AH, eminent 
Moslem Leader— Informal Conference of Rulers and their Ministers in 
Bombay Income Tax Bill debate in the Central Assembly. 

speaking to Congressmen at Ganhati, advised them to 
devote more attention to Assam’s tribal people! 

Pr'^in denying the allegafions made in the resolution passed by tha 

SiStfr! ^ eseoutivo committee, issued by Mr. N. R. Sarkar, the Bengal Finance 

most important clauses of the Trades 
isputes Bill relating to illegal strikes and lock-outs and penalties were passed. 

^”1he ^oDpess President, in a speech at Dhubri reiterated 

orLnization wMaVi Inn ^ lederation and urged peasants to gain the 

organization which he said represented the interest of the country 

agreement concluded iq Cairo for' 
markets ^ ^ strengthening Lancashire’s position in Egyptian 

in^*^stfteSf Congress Party in the Central Assembly, 

in a statement to tno Pi ess said, “I desire to warn His Maiestv’s Oovernment as 

tion oommittee and not to be led astray by misobif-makers from outside. 

3rd. In the ^mbay Assembly, Mr. Jamnadas Mehta and 14 of his sunnorters walked 
out of the House, during the third reading of the Trades Disputls llll 

The Bengal Jute Ordinance, whiok was the subject of controversy in the Press 


'^‘^Bilfby 55“te to fs Assembly passed the 3rd. reading of the Trades Disputes 

A plea for intensified national effort to utilize within the country its larea 
agricultural and mineral resources was made by Mr, A. fl. Dalai in his presidential 
address at the third quarterly general meeting of the Indian Chamber of Commerce 
in Calontta. 
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Depreoatiog the misase o£ the Congress Flag, Mahatma Gandhi said 
tliat L would not hoist it on public buildings unless it was agreed to unammoasly. 

6lh. Deforestation and soil erosion not only intensify Qoods hut threaten sahsoH 
water supply and reduce agricultural out-put, said M._ E. Eichardson at the 
annual meeting of the Central Board of Irrigation at Delhi. 

Mr Sarat Chandra Bose made an appeal in Calcutta to rally round the banner 
of the State Congress, which was to all intents and purposes, he said, the banner 
of the Indian National Congress. 


7tli. Serious labour disturbances occurred in Bombay, The Police fired twice on 
rioters. 

Charges of “intense selfishness and ruthless saorifioe of Moslem interests” were 
levelled against Hindu Ministers in Congress Provinces by Mr. Fazlul Huq, 
Bengal Premier, in an open letter to the President of the Bengal Hindusabha. 

A vigorous defence of the policy of the Bengal Government with regard to the 
release of the political prisoners was made by Khawaja Sir Nazlmuddiu, Home 
Minister, 

Mr. B. 0. Ghalterjee, President of the Bengal Hindu Sabha, issued a statement re ; 
percentage in services. 


8th. Praise for the work dona by the All-India IVomen’s Conference during the 
the Health Exhibition at Shillong, was expressed by Lady Reid When she presided 
over the annual conference of the Assam branoh of the organization held at the 
Lady Keane College. 

The adjournment motiou to discuss “curtailment of the liberty of the Press” 
by the Proviuoial Government was rejected in N. 17, F. P. Assembly by 25 votes 
to 22. 

The Bombay Assembly passed the 2nd. and the 3rd. readings of the Medical 
Practitioners' Bill. 

9th. Full approval of Congress leaders’ decision not to participate in the work of 
the Cbatfield Expert Enquiry Goramittee on Indian defence was expressed by 
Sir Chimanlal Setalvad, the President of the Indian National Liberal Federation 
in the course of a statement to the press. Sir Chimanlal pointed out that the 
British Government in this instance, repeated the blander they had committed 
in constituting the Sinior Commission. 

lOth. The Thakore Saheb of Rajkot announced in a notification that firm action 
would be taken to preserve law and order. 

Death of Kemal Ataturt, President of the Turkish Republic and the maker of 
Turkey. 

lllh. Armistice Day was observed in Calcutta and other places with the usual Im- 
pressiveness. 

About 220 political prisoners in the Dam Dam and Alipore Central Jails began 
a three day hunger-strike “as a protest against tbeir treatment in Jails”. 

■Writing in Harijan, Mahatma Gandhi reaffirmed bis faith in non-violence as a 
remedy for the world’s ills. 

Although there bad been some saggestions from Bengal for the re-election of 
Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose, as president of the Indian National Congress, these 
were not seriously considered in respousible Crngtess circles. 

I2th. An attempt by the Opposition in the Bombay Legislative Assembly to move 
an adjournment motion on tho recent firing was lost. 

A resalaUon condemning the policy of the Bengal Ministry with regard to the 
release of political prisoners, enunciated in the Government Communique on tho 
subject was passed at a public meeting in Calcutta, presided over by Mr. 
eubh&s Ohsndra Bose. 
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A scheme for the extension of tho Youth "Syolfaro Movement to the districts 
of Bengal was inaugurated. 

Pioheting was resumed at Rajkot and a Lathi charge was alleged to have been 
made to disperse a public meeting held in the evening. 

ISth. The Maharaja of Jaipur had a miraoulons escape from death when the propel- 
ler of his plane dropped off while flying solo. 

Eloquent tributes to the life and work of Reraal Ataturk wore paid at a 
meeting of the Moslem Institure in 1701163107 Square, Calcutta. The Maharaja- 
dhiraja of Burdwan presided. 

15th. The Select Committee reported on the Bill to amend the Indian Income Tax 
Aot of 1923, and tho stage now sot for the debate in the Central Assembly on a 
measure of the greatest consequence to tho business community and private 
individuals alike. 

The Central Assembly passed an ofBcial Bill seeking to widen Municipal 
franchise in Ajmer-Morwara. 

The Bengal Government set up an expert committee to carry out an extensive 
industrial survey of the Province and to make recommendations. 

16th. A conference of Directors of Industries of various Province^ and States 
interested in Sericulture was held in tho o£B.ce of the Tariff Board, Calcutta. 

Some remarkable figures wore given by the Finance Member, Sir James Grigg 
when he moved tho further consideration of the Income-Tax Bill in the Assembly. 


17th. In the Central Assembly, Sir Nripendra Nath Sircar, the Law Member was 
warmly applauded by Congress members in tho Assembly, when he repeated for 
their benefit part of a speech he had made at the last Assembly of the League 
of Nations. 

Various questions in connextion with the Sericulture industry were discussed 
at the resumed sitting of the conference of Directors of Industries of various 
provinces and States in Calcutta. 

Pandit Jawharlai Nehru, accompanied by his daughter, Indira, returned to India. 

The Government of Bengal addressed a circular letter to Commissioners of 
Divisions outlining the Government’s revised policy in regard to water-supply, 
particularly in the matter of distribution and disbursement of State grants in 
rural areas. 

The independent tribunal set up by the Mysore Government to inquire into the 
police firing in Yidhuraswatham village on April 26, published its report 


18th. A plea for an adequate protective duty on imported raw silk was nut forward 
before the Tariff Board in Calcutta. 

There was a redistribution in some of tho portfolios in the Bengal Cabinet 
following the appointment of two additional Ministers, Mr. Tamizuddin Khan and 
Mr. Shamsuddin Ahmed. 


19th. Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Harijan, “The Frontier Province must remain 
. a place of frequent pilgrimage for me. For though the rest of India mav fail 
to show true non-violence, there seems to be good ground for houinn that the 
Frontier Province will pass through the fiery ordeal. “ 

The Director of Industries, Assam, gave his views on the question of crantine 
protection to the sericulture industry before the Tariff Inquiry Board in Calcutta. 

A challenge to the Premier of Bengal to substantiate certain allegations said to 
have been made by him against Congress Ministers was thrown out by Mr. Biswa- 
nath Das, Premier of Orissa, m the course of a letter to Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose. 

20th. The demand for constitutional reforms by Indian States’ subjects was discussed 
in a Press interview in Bombay by the President of the All-India States’ Peoni«’p 
Oonfsrenoa, 
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Sixteen ihonsand tmempioyed textile workers in Cawnpore sent a petitip to the 

■Pr,,. tn-f xennoTing some 


QiALCUU iUV/UOauvx , . , V * # 

Governor of the U. P. through the CoUeclor praying for help for 
of their difficulties. 


Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose, while inaugurating a Commerce Association at the 
Lucknow University, declared, “'We do not want a struggle for its own sake ; 
■We want freedom without struggle if possible, and through a struggle if 
necessary. We have put our trust in God.” 

An appeal for the acceptance of Federation was made fay Sir Bhanmnkham 
Chetty, Dewan of CocWn at a lunch in Madras. 

At Luoknow, Mr. Snbhas Chandra Bose addressed a huge gathering, fie said, 
“India wants to attain her goal not through the weakness of Britain.” 


21ii. In the Central Legislative Assembly, Mr. A. Aikiaat, Leader of the European 
Group referred to the ‘‘permanently hostile attitude of income-tax officials towards 
assessees” and snggestea that these officials should bo asked to remember their 
duty to the public. 

In the Central Assembly, a question was asked regarding Mahatma Gandhi’s 
statement that he knew he would not be allowed to visit the tribal aresB In the 
Frontier Province. 

Pandit G. B. Pant, the United Provinces Premier, inaugurating the Law Society 
of Luoknow University, said that the profession of faw was worth preserving 
because there was room for virtue in every walk of life. 


22nd. The Committee of the Indian Mining Federation urged that the interests of 
economy would be better served if the output of railway collieries were restrict^ 
to a minimum, and if larger quantities were obtained from the market. 

In the Central Assembly, disonssion on the Income-Tax Bill was resumed. 

UnrlDg the supplementaries on the questions in the Central Assembly regarding 
the consnitntions and progress made as regards the introdnotion of Federation and 
Opposition Benches protested when the leader of the House declined to answer 
certain question, answer to which, according to him could not be given in public 
interest and in view of them. 


23rd. Speaking to journalists at Luoknow, Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose, Congress 
President referred to the qneslion of the Congress formulating its foreign 
policy. 

The caso_ against Sardar Tallabbhai Patel on a charge of defaiflation filed by 
Mr. Jayantilal H. Amin, of Bombay, was withdrawn by the complainant. 

24lh. In an interview with Press representatives at Lahore, Mr. Snbhas Chandra 
Bose expressed his views on the future of Bsogal Ministry. 

A communique iss^aed by the Maharaja of Bikaner, as President of special 
wmmittee of the Chamber of Princes appointed to deal with the reorganisation 
described the work of the Committee, in session in Bombay. 

Sir Ghiraanlal Satalvad, the President of the National Liberal Federation of 
India, in the course of talk on the Liberal parly of India, declared the return of 
the Indian National Confess to constitutionalism marked the triumph of the 
principles of Liberalism. 


25ib SuWm caandra Bose, addressiag a public meeting at dnliunder 
mat _jf the Federal constituUon was forced upon India a Satyagraha 
inevilable. ’ ° 


, declared 
would be 


ii^ronse In tts oaflum and higher prices for tea are revealed in the report 
Agnoultura in Assam, on tea cultoro In the province for tbs 

year 1S3<. 

CbanceUor of the Calcutta University paid aa 
tt Mookerjee when ho 

4 
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Mahatma Gandhi ^rrote an article in the Harijan, on the persecution of iho 
Jews in Germany and- advised them to choose the path of non-violence to vindicate 
their position on earth. ' 

In the Central Assembly, after a dobato lasting six successive sittings, the House 
agreed to the Finance Minister’s motion that the Income-Tax- Bill as it had emer- 
ged from the select committee bo taken into .consideration. 

The Central Provinces Government decided to intervene in the affajrs of the 
Nagpur Municipality which were reported in ohaotio .condition following dispute 
between the present office-bearers and. the Congress Party. 

27th. The death occurred in Delhi at the ago of 05 years of Maulana Sbau^t Ali, 
eminent Moslem leader. Representatives of the various parties and sections of 
political, opinion in India joined in paying tributes to the illustrious deceased. 

■ .Mr. Subhas Clinndra Bose, in a speech at .Qujarkhan (Punjab) described the 
Congress as the non-official parliament of the country. 

28th. A vigorous speech in support of unity between bigger and smaller States _ was 
made by the Jam Sahib of Navanagar, the Chancellor of the Oharhber of Princes, 
when opening an informal conference of Rulers and their Ministers in Bombay. 

. .In a Government Communique were described the efforts of the Premier and 
other Ministers of Assam to bring about an amicable settlement between' Hindus 
and Moslems. 

Mr8._ Sarojini Naidu, replying to addresses presented to her by the Cuttack 
Municipality said, “No community in India, whatever its numerical strength, its 
wealth and its power can achieve national independence by itself.”, 

Maulana Shaukat Ali was buried on the eastern side of Jumma Musjid, the 
famous mosque at Delhi, before a large and representative gathering which 
included his colleagues in the Central Legislature. 

His . Excellency Lord , Brabourne, Governor of Bengal, held his first investiture 
Durbar at Government House, Calcutta. 

29th. His Excellency the Viceroy discussed the problems of agricultural marketing 
in opening a conference of Ministers from British India and from the Indian 
■ States. . . 

■ Various matters connected with the welfare of women were discussed at the 
annual meeting of the All Bengal Women’s 'Union, held in Calcutta. Her High- 
ness the Maharani Suoharu Devi of Mayurbhanj presided. 

When the -informal conference of Princes and their Ministers resumed its sitting 
in Bombay there was a general discussion of the soherao for the reorganization 
, of the Chamber of Princes. 

At a conference with party leaders, at New Delhi, the Finance Member, Sir 
•James Qrigg, it was uuderstood, made it clear that any agreement that the confe*^ 
renoe might arrive at ^garding “discriminatory” provisions in the Income-Tax 
Biii could only be put in effect with the consent of the Governor-General. . 

-Replying to - an address of welcome presented by the Ravenshaw College 
BtndentB Union, Mrs. barojini Naidu disapproved of organizations of' students 
on communal lines. 


30th. Speaking at St. Andrews’ Day Dinner in Calcutta, M.ajor General G. M. 

• Lindsay expressed the- opinion that the Auxiliary Forces would, m a future war, 
be asked to tako.a far greater part in the defence of Calcutta. 

Iho Central Assembly, ^having agreed to postpone consideration of -the clauses 
in dispute, proceeded with the discussion of the Income-Tax Bill and altered 
two clauses. _ , , 

The States Conference at Bombay agreed on ratio’s for the representation of 
the various groups of States on the Standing Committee of the Chamber of Prlnoes. 

The contvibutions of Sir Jagadisli Chandra_Bose to' Soienco wore leo'alled at a 
memorial meeting to the Scientist, held at the Bose Institute m Calcutta, 
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Chief Events — ^Tncome TS's Bill Debate continued in ■ the Central 
Assembly — All India Landholders’ Conference at Darbhanga Reforms 
Controversy in the Rajkot State-j^Viceroy’s ' important ■ statement on 
Federation at the Associated Commerce Chamber 'in Calcutta Holding 
of All India Conferences — Aluslim League at Patna, Hmdu Mahasabha 
at Nagpur and Liberal Federation at Bombay. . . , 

l«t In the Assam Assembly, the motion expressing’ no-confidenoein-the Bardoloi 
Ministry, which was tabled immediately after the Cabinet’s 'formation, was not pre- 
ssed when the winter session opened. - . i- 

A joint session of the U.P. Legislature met to discuss the deadlock over the 
Stamp and the Court Fees Bills. > 

The informal conference of Princes and their Ministers at Bombay concluded. 

2nd. The Federal Court, in its first case of importance, held that the Central Pro- 
vinces Act to buy a sales tax on petrol is not ultra vires of the Central Province's 
Legislature. 

^■The Central Assembly passed the motion censuring the Government for associa- 
ting themselves with a memorial to an offioer and 22 men of the 75th. Gordon 
Highlanders. 

A joint session of the U. P. Legislature passed the Stamp Bill. 

The_ present session of the Punjab Assembly came to an abrupt ond following 
tbo failure of the Premier to get the chair to agree to a ‘non-stop’ sitting. 

3rd. Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Hatijan “If the Congress feels that it has the 
power to offer effective interference it will be Wnd to do so when the call 
comes." 

The death occurred in Calcutta of Sir Brojendra Nath Seal, the eminent Bengali 
philosopher. 

The joint session of the 0. P. Legislature discussed the Court Fees Bill, 

A Bill to amend the Sylhet Tenancy Act was, after being opposed by the 
Government, negatived by the Assam Assembly, opposition not claiming a division. 

4tb. Mr. B. 0. Chatterjee, President of the Bengal Hindu Babha, in a statement 
said that it was to India's interest to remain within a free and federated British 
India. 

Mr. Subhns Chandra Bose, Congress President, disonssed at Karachi with the 
Sindh Premier matters relating to Iho provincial Ministry. 

Mr. H. S. Snhrawardy, Labour Minister, Bengal addressed the Indian Seamen’s 
Union, Kidderpore, when ho opened a night sohool for the illiterate members 
of the Union. 


5th. In the Central Assembly a statement that Ottawa agreement would not be 
continued beyond the end of tho next Budget Session was made bv aa-ofBcin1 
spokesman. 

The Congress Coalition Ministry in Assam scored a narrow victory in thn 
Assembly when tho Opposition demanded a division refusing nermission tn 
a Government supporter to withdraw a resolution, ° ^ on to 

In tho Central Assembly good progress 
Income-Tax Bill Bill wero'passed. 

The Assam Assembly accepted a resolution 
tho release of political prisoners. 


•was made when sovoral clauses of tho 
recommending to the Government 


6ih. Tho agreement rc.aohed at a Conference of rv,«fT,vi , , 

certain amendments to the Income-Tax Rm ^ leaders on 

General for necessary saaotioa. ^ communicated to the Governor- 
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Following the agreement reached between the Moslem League, the Congress 
Party and the Government in connexion with the Income-Tax Bill, two members 
of the European group tabled six amendments to three vital clauses 
of the Bill. 

In the Central Assembly Mr. S. Satyamurthi asked a question regarding the 
financial effect on India of the concessions to the British Army. 

7Ui. The Aga Khan in a Press interview at Karachi, stated that he would do his 
best for bringing about the communal unity. 

The Government of Bengal issued a note correcting certain reports in the press 
on the labour unrest in jute mills area Calcutta. 

The Central Assembly passed a largo number of clauses of the Income- 
Tax Bill. 

A remark by the President of the Central Assembly that thj House “is becom- 
ing like a bazar” evoked protests from the Congress Benches. 

8lh. The Central Assembly took up clause 4 of the Income-Tax Bill and reieoted 
the Congress Nationalist amendment relating to the basis of taxation of 

foreign income. 

In the Central Assembly a number of questions relating to India’s cotton 
trade was asked by Mr. T. S. A. Cbettiar, Mr. S. Satyamurthi and Prof. 
,M. G. Eanga. 

The Commerce Member in the Central Assembly replied to questions regarding 
the shipping rate war in pilgrim traffic. 

The Assam Cabinet defeated a no-confidence motion moved against them 
by four votes. 

The Viswabharati Exhibition of Arts and Crafts was opened in Calcutta by 
Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose. 

9tli. The Central Assembly passed the clause 4 of the Income-Tax Bill. 

The monopoly of martial spirit and aptitude claimed for the Punjab by Sir 
Sikandar Hyat Khan, was challenged by the Liberal Leader Sir Ohimanlal 
Setalvad. 

Presiding at the prize giving of the St. Xavier’s College, Calcutta, Lord 
Brabourne said that the true purpose of education was to constantly translate 
experience into wisdom. 

The Assam Cabinet won another victory over the Opposition, re ; remission of 
land revenue granted for 1938-39. 

The Euler of Eajkot State announced a number of important reforms— the 
Legislature to retain its fully elective character. 

In the pentral Assembly, the true purpose of the additional import duty on salt 
was explained by the Fmanoe Member. 


lOtb. The Central Assembly concluded the discussion on the Income-Tax Bill. 

V "R® 4^? believes that the prospects of Fedeiation “are fairer than ever,” 
but he thinks that the general opinion among the Princes is not in favour 
Ox FouorstioQ* 


The advice which Mahatma Gandhi 


— -- - — r— -I t — gavo to Travancore State Congress depu- 

mtion which saw him November last, was the subject of a statement to the 
Press by Mahatma Gandhi. ■' 

at Darbhanga and decided to 


Landlords from all over India met in Conference 
form an All-India Landholders’ Federation. 

Iho Congress President, Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose issueu a state 
Jute Ordinance and the strike situation in certain jute mills in Bengal. 

Mr. Bhulabhai Desai, Leader of the Oppositioa in the ■ 
supporting the motiou that the lucome-Tax Bill, as 


Chandra Bose issued a statement on the 


" — , Central Assembly 
amended be passed, paid a 
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tribute to the coulribution of Sir James Grigg and the members of the European 
group towards bringing about tba agreemoat on clauso 4 of too Bill. 

nth. At Vardha among the subjects discussed by the Congress Working Committee 
were the Indian States and the BihariTBsngali controversy in Bihar. 

Hardar Vallabhbhai Patel issued a statement on the scheme of constitutional 
reforms in Rajkot State. 

Addressing the Covooation of Lucknow University, Pandit G. B. Pant, the U. P« 
Premier said that there was plenty of work for educated men in the villages. 

The Maharaja Enmar Sir Vijaya of Vizianagarm, speaking at the Landholders’ 
Conference at Darbhanga, referred to the need for goodwill and cooperation among 
zemindars and tenants. 

His Esoellency Sir Francis Wylie made his first public speech at Nagpur since 
his assumption as Governor of the Central Provinces when he addressed the 
Nagpur University convocation. 

12ih. Reference to the Viceroy’s sympathy for the riot and His _ Esoellency’s 
efforts to improve the country side was made by the Maharajadhiraja Bahadur 
of Darbhanga, proposing the toast of Ijord and Lady Linlithgow at a dinner given 
in honour of their Excellencies’ visit to Darbhanga, 

The Central Assembly passed the third reading of the Income-Tax BUI and the 
Wheat Bill, and the House was then adjourned sine die. 

13lh. His Excellency the Viceroy arrived in Calcutta. 

The European Group in the Assam Legislature issued a manifesto setting forth 
the main aims of the Group. 

Mahatma Gandhi drafted a resolution at Wardha, defining the policy of the 
Congress towards the Indian States. 

Replying to an address of welcome in Khurdah, the Orissa Premier referred 
to the unrest in some of the Orissa States. 


14tb, The Congress Working Committee passed a resolution relating to the attitude 
of the Congress to Indian States— welcoming the awakening of the people of the 
Indian States in many parts of the country. 

Nine political prisoners were released from the Ganhati jail in pursuance of the 
Assam Government’s decision. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah declined the invitation of the Defence Secretary to serve 
on the Indian Sandhurst Committee. 

Sir Patrick Cadell, Dewan of Rajkot, issued a Press Note in reply to Bardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel’s statement of reforms in Rajkot State, 

15lh. The Congress Working Committee passed a resolution declaring the Hindu 
Mabasabha and the Moslem League as communal organisations. 

His Excellency Sir Henry Haig at the Jubilee dinner of the Upper Indian 
Chamber of Commerce in Gawnpore, pointed ont the need for indnstrial peace and 
the way to that peace. 

The Bengal Land Revenue Commission- issued a questionnaire. The Commission 
will tonr several other provinces with a view to comparing the level of rents and 
the condition of ryots there, with those of Bengal. 


16Ui. A 'communique by the Government of India stated that the Government had 
no iateution of allowing a lowering of the present Exchange Talue of the rupee. 

M. 1 % H. G. Wells, the emin^t anUior, in an interview in Bombay stated 
that he could not agree that the policy of non-violence was a panacea for the 
world’s present troubles. 


The Congress Working Committee discussed the 
not come to any definite conolnsions. 


Hindu-Moslem question hut did 
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jj.In performing the ceremony, of laying the foundation atone of the Agrioultural 
Institute at Dacca, the Bengal • Premier referred ■ to the Ministry’s sohome for im* 
proving agriculture in the province. 

' SpeaWng at the Madras District Politioal Conforenoo, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu referred 
to Federation and the communal question. ‘ ' 

I « > 

17th. Mahatma Gandhi in an artiolo in the Harijan replied to oritioisms levelled 
against his appeal to Jews in Germany to praotise the creed of violence. 

A tenativo programme of work for the Assam Ministry was prepared by the 
Congress President and the parliamentary sub-oommittee. 

’ Under the caption “Red tape”, Mahatma Gandhi wrote in iho Harijan, “If the 
Ministers are to cope with their now responsibility, they must discover the art of 
burning red tape”, 

18lh, His Excellency Sir Roger Lumley, Governor of Bombay, stressed the valne of 
of the work of the Historical Records Commission at the opening of the session 
of the Commission at Poona. 

Nawabzada Liaqat Ali Khan, Secretary of the All India Moslem League, speaking 
at Nagpur stated that Moslems desired au honourable settlement with the Congress 
but no agreement could be arrived at so long as the Congress was pot prepared 
to recognize the League as the only reprosentativo organization of Indian Moslems. 

19ih. An important statement on the prospects of Federation was made by His 
Excellency the Viceroy in opening the annual meeting of the Associated Chambers 
of Commerce in Calcutta. 

Sir Mchamed Zafrulla Khan and Mr. A. J. Eaisraan are to succeed Sir N. N. 
Sircar and Sir James Grigg as the Law Member and the Finance Member to the 
Government of India, respectively. Dewan Bahadur Sir A. Ramaswami Mudaliar 
will succeed Sir Mohamed Zafrullah Khan as Commerce Member. 

20tb. Presiding at the annual general meeting of the Federation of Employers in 
Calcutta, Sir Edward Benthai stated that the employers were determined that 
labour should have a fair deal. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah issued a statement on the Viceroy’s appeal to give the Federal 
scheme a trial. In this connexion he criticized the working of provincial auto- 
nomy in the Congress provinces. 

An appeal to the Viceroy to remove the “ugly features” of Federation was made 
by Mr. Satyamurthi at a speech in Bombay. 

21rt. Unequivocal support for the Federal plan was voiced by Sir Edward Benthall. 
President, speaking at a meeting of the Council of ' the European Association in 
Calcutta. 

The Congress President, Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose, in a statement on the 
Viceroy’s speech in Calcutta said that His Excellency’s speech did not call for a 
change in the Congress attitude towards Federation. 

An appeal for n better understanding between landlords and tenants was made 
by the Bengal Minister for Revenue in opening an exhibition at Port Canning. 

The possibility of , Congress forwarding a positive demand for Puma Swaraj and 
making use of sanctions if the British Government persisted with the Federal 
Plan was indicated by Mr, Subhas Chandra Bose. 


22nd. The Central Advisory Board of Education, appointed to consider the 
Wardha Education scheme published a report with the following observations, 
“All oritioisms directly or indirectly implying that child labour is to bo exploited 
for economic purposes, so mat the schools can be wholly or even partially self- 
supporting is irrelevant.^ ^Critics, therefore, who believe that the schools will be 
industrial or vocational itt the narrow sense and that the system is intended to 
force young ohildr^ into prescribed vocations , have not appreciated the real 
signifioanee of the Wardha Soheme.” 
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23rd Mr. Satyamurtbi refatel Mr. Jinnah’s statement ,to the ^ect that provin- 
cial autonomy was not fnnotioning on democratic lines-m the Congress adminis- 
tered provinces. , 


24th. Mahatma Gandhi writing in the Harijan on District Boards, suggested reforms 
in Municipal bodies with a view to their forming themselves into brigades for 
national service. 


Mr. Jinnah, thgJPresident- elect of the Moslem “ League session, was accorded a 
great reception on his arrival at Patna. 

The Secondary Education Committee of Orissa rTOommended the proviaoia- 
lisation of a large number of aided schools in the province. 


25th. The Sindh Premier had several interviews with the Leader of the Opposition 
in the Sindh Assembly with a view to arriving at a compromise oter the 
ministerial tangle in the province. 

The Forest Committee in Bengal issued a questionnaire on forest preservation 
in the province. 

Sir Sibandar Hyat Khan at Lahore emphasized the need for military training 
of Indians. 


26th. Rajkot trouble ended— The Durbar agreed to the grant of responsible Govein- 
ment. The compromise was arrived at after a heart to heart talk between 
Sardar Patel andi the Thakore lasting for several hours. >, ' 

The 26lh. session of the , All India Moslem League session commenced. 
Mr. S. A. Aziz, chairman of the Reception Committee delivered his address 
followed by the President, Mr. M. A, Jinnah - who attacked Mahatma Gandhi 
for giving to Congress what he termed a Hindn outlook and Hindu ideals. 


27th. A resolution favouring the • launching of civil disobedience in Bihar, the 
United Provinces and the Central Provinces was passed at the open session 
of the All India Moslem League at Patna. 

The Satyagraha movement by the State Congress' Parties in Rajkot and 
Hyderabad suspended. 

Presiding over the Depressed Classes Conference at Erode, Mr. M.' G. Raja 
paid a tribute to the British Government, saying that the Congress Ministries 
were only continuing the good work done by the British. 


28th. The All India Moslem League passed a resolution criticizing British 
policy in Palestine. A resolution on the agitation in Indian States was also 
passed. 

The thirteenth session of the All India 'Women’s Conference is meetin" in 
Delhi, 


Announcements with regard to responsible Government were made in two 
States, Benares and Ramdoorg. 


Mr. S. Satyamurtbi, presiding over the second session of the All India 
Sfilf-Goverunient Oonferenco ia Calcutta^ urgod tb© abolition of hsbIoss 
bodies and praised the time honoured institution of village panchayats. 

Mr. Y. p. Spa^ar, President-Elect of thd 20th Annual Hindu Maha* 
^hha, arrived at Nagpur. Mr. M. ‘Q. Chitnavis, Chairman of the Reception 
j ® j Congress has no right to stand on 

behalf of the Hi^us aud bargain pur rights to a third party 'irithout 
oonsutog us. Mr. Y. D. Savarkar, m the course of his presidential address 
said, “We Hindus made the Congress what it is today, but it has suddenly 
toned aga^t im who raised it to a_ position of power over some seven 
Provinces in India. He predicted, Hindus will fight single-handed and win 
the country’s freedom. 


29ih. In Bombay, Sardar Yallabhbhai Patel speaking on the agitation for 

and people are left to 

themselves the problem in each State will be easily and peacefully settled,” 
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• An anti-war resolution moved by Mrs, Y. L. Pandit was unanimously 
adopted by the All-India Women’s Conference at Delhi. 

Mr. Jinnah attacked the Congress Party and referred to the arrests of 
people in Madras in connexion with the Anti-Hindi agitation and the 
firing in Bombay over the Trades Disputes Act, 

30tb. The Hindu Mahasabha at its open session at Nagpur passed a resolution 
accepting Federation as being in the interest of tho^*^ solidarity of the 

Hindu community. 

Mr. P. N, Sapru stressed on the wisdom of choosing Dominion Status 
as the goal of India at the annual conference of the Indian Liberal Federation 
in Bombay. 

An appeal for communal unity, particularly in Bengal, waa made by Mr. S. 
Satyamurthi in an address in Calcutta on “State and Religion," 

Sir Henry Sidney, on his return from England said in a speech at Bombay, 
that the time was not far off when tho leaders of all communities in India would 
coalesce. 

The All India Local Self-Government Conference adopted resolutions favouring 
joint electorates in Municipal administration, and making voting at local bodies 
election compulsory. 

“Understand politics and do not be blindly led by a few intelUgeut leaders”, 
said Pandit Nehru addressing 50,000 kisans at a political conference m the United 
Provinces. 

31*t. Several speakers at the National Liberal Federation criticised the Congress 
Executive for its interference in the administration of Ministries in the Provinces. 

A committee to devise means for tho formulation of a scheme for imparting 
military training to Kshatriyas was formed at the Conference of the All-India 
Khatriya Mahasabha ?n Calcutta. 

The United Provinces Political Conference passed a resolution expressing the 
view that provincial autonomy was too restricted for effective progress and . 
rejecting tho Federal scheme. 

A request for greater facilities for Indians in tho country’s defenco forces was 
made at the National Liberal Federation. 



INDIA IN HOME POLlt^ 

INTRODUCTION 

The events and developments in India and outside during the time 
the last six months of 1938, that form the subject matter of this study,* 
Period of represent a time of disappointment and disillusionment 
DUillutionment retreat” of democracy as people generally 

understand it to be. Both inside and outside the 
country, these events and developments have made 
men and women cynics, losing faith in principles and policies for 
which they have suffered and sacrificed. The beginning of the period 
marked the end of a year of Congress “rule” in the majority of the 
provinces of India. Within the limits of the constitutional arrange- 
ments made by the Government of India Act of 1935, all the Ministries, 
Congress or non-Congress, have been trying to bring some measure of 
relief to the masses, to heaV up certain of the wounds that centuries 
of neglect, of exploitation, have inflicted on the body politic. Rent 
revenue and debts have been scaled down ; the rights of the cultivator 
to the fruits of his labour have been recognised ; his ownership of the 
soil is all but recognised ; and he and the labourer in fields and 
factories occupy the centre of the stage in the evolving life of India 
to-day. A breath of fresh air has been wafted into “the authoritarian 
^mosphere of India” ; new hopes have risen in hearts overlaid with 
.frustrations of centuries ; new visions of better life float before the 
people s eyes. This mood of hopes and doubts was described by 
Bandit Jawaharlal Nehru after the fateful decision of the Indian 
National Congress allowing Ministries to function in its name and 
on Ks benali ; — 


"But the responsibility is ours in the eyes of thp npnnlp • nnrl if . 

^scharga these to their satisfaction, if hopes are unful^lecf anti Tisionn 
the burden of disillusion will also be ours. We have to keen the ri^^ 
always before us, the object for which the Congress stands^ the 
India and the ending of the poverty of the neonle w'o hot,,, pf 

labour for smaller ends ^hicV brL? som^fidiate ?ehef to 
have to act simultaneously on this double front 

nf that have overtaken many 

of us in India are to traced^ to the feeling that in accepting the 

Piychology the administrative machinery 

n- •„ “-t Inni. i ® I’ts guides and philosophers, 

Du.ilutionment appear _ to be neglecting the objective for which 

donn. f T d- sive generations have been striving-the indepen- 
dence of India. Small reforms are . ener/jip<? nf tbp n-noo* i 
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organised expression to this, but the seed-plots must have been ready 
everywhere, in every province. The classes also appear to be dissatisfied. 
They have been called upon to make material sacrifices without which 
relief could not be brought to the masses ; for Swaraj they were and 
are prepared to make sacrifices, to make the supreme sacrifice. But that 
Sioaraj is not visible on the horizon. So they think and so they feel 
and they are dissatisfied. They unload their dissatisfaction on the head 
of the leadership of the country. They think and feel that they are 
entitled to a relaxation of the discipline now that the fight with British 
Imperialism has resulted in the occupation of certain of the strategic 
positions hitherto under its control and in its possession. These appear 
to be the psychological factors influencing the growth of that impatience 
that is directing excited attacks on the Ministries in all the provinces 
of India, on the leadership of the National Organisation. This 
impatience shows that the majority of the people have not yet been 
trained into those habits of constructive thinking and activity that can 
build a new national life on foundations broad-based on the self-respect 
and self-knowledge of the widest commonalty of the realm. To an 
observer of the Indian scene these marks and notes of immaturity 
appear as pangs of the birth that must seek and find its fulfilment in 
a new sense of responsibility for everything that happens in India, for 
which we cannot much longer hold the external authority responsible 
before God and men. 


This dissatisfaction amongst the classes had one out-burst on the 
occasion of the Ministerial changes made in the Central Provinces and 
Berar. It is a peculiar story which exposed all the 
fotces of disunity in the country, individual and sec- 
criiis tional, personal and regional. The Premier of the 

Province, Dr. Narayan Bhaskar Khare, resigned on 
the 20th. July, 1938 along with two of his colleagues ; he called upon 
the three others to resign in pursuance of the parliamentary convention 
that the _ resignation of the Premier required the resignation of the 
whole Ministry. These three gentlemen refused to resign, specially in 
view of the fact that the Working Committee of the All India Con- 
gress Committee, the supreme Executive of the organisation, .was due 
to meet in three or four days’ tim-, on the 23rd. July. The Governor 
of the provinces called upon these three Ministers to resign and on 
their refusing to do so pending advice and instruction from the Parlia- 
mentary Sub-Committee of the _ Congress Working Committee, they 
were dismissed and a new Ministry was formed with Dr. Ehare as 
Premier. This was the Ministerial crisis th.it startled India in the last 
week of July, 1938, and precipitated a controversy that was marked by 
bitterness and a spirit of mutual recrimination unusual in recent history. 
Questions of parlianaentary and constitutional propriety were raised 
that touched and pointed towards far-reaching principles of democratic 
Government said to be put. into jeopardy by the methods adopted by 
the Working Committee of the Congress to give a quietus to the 
crisis. 

During the controversy that .followed, pointed expression was given 
■ to the view that the crisis was drie to the incompatibility of the feelings 
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and sentiments, the interests and ambitions, o£ the two areas 
in the province that were divided by differences 
Background jjj jjjg language spoken in them — the Mahratta-speaking 
the Hindi-speaking areas of the province. The majority 

of the members of the Central Provinces and Berar 
Assembly belonged to and represented the Hindi-speaking area known as 
the Mahakoshal province in the Congress geography. Owing to differences 
between the leaders of this group, each one trying to be Premier, that 
high position went to Dr. Khare who had been upholding the Congress 
cause in the Congress province of Nagpur. It was also said that latterly 
the Mohakoshal leaders had made up their differences, and wanted^ to 
wrest the position from Dr. Khare. Personal and group consideratious 
hav.' played their part in politics, and there is nothing strange if they 
did so in creating difficulties in the Central Provinces and Berar Ministry. 
One can imagine the es-Premier of the province being driven to 
desperation by the constant pressure of his colleagues who were with- 
holding team-work. Dr. Kbare’s statement went to show that almost 
from the very beginning the Ministry had been divided ; that before a year 
was out four of the Ministers had placed their resignations in the hands 
of the Premier, and could only be persuaded to withdraw them at the 
request of the Parliamentary Sub-Committee ; that the Panchmarhi 
Compromise in May, 1938, was forced on the Ministers by the attitude 
of the Assembly Congress Party, the majority of whom threatened that 
either the Ministers must make up their dift’erenoes or they must be 
prepared, all of them, to step down from these high positions. Charges 
of nepotism and jobbery had been brought against individual ministers 
in the Press, and the Premier was charged with being too docile in the 
hands of the permanent services. The blunder of Mr. Shareef, Minister 
in charge of Law, in releasing a Muslim prisoner, a former inspector 
of schools charg:d with the hineous offence of insult to the chastity of 
a woman, without consulting other members of the Cabinet, revealed a 
certain state of discordance in the Rlinistry, pulling down the prestige 
of the Congress. This was the back-ground of the crisis that overtook 
the province. 

The condemnation of the G. P. and Berac Premier by the Working 
Charges against Committee on July 26, which was ratified at the full 

Dr. Khare session of the All-India Congress Committee in- 
September following, did not take into consideration these personal 
and regional factors. The resolution of the Working Committee is 
quoted below : — 

“ifter having heard the Parliamentary Sub-CommUtee and given anxious con- 
sideration to the circumstances that have happened since the agreement arrived at 

in Panchmarhi between the Ministers and after having had several interviews 

with Dr. Khare, the ■\Vorking Committee have reluctantly come to the conclusion 
that by a series of acts committed by Dr. Khare cuirninating in his resignaiioa 
^his charge and demanding resignation of his colleagues of their charges, Er. 

^are was guilty^ of grave error of judgment He was also guilty of indiscipUne 

in that he acted in spite of warning against any precipitate action.” 

_ “His resignation was the first direct cause of the exercise for the first time 
since the acceptance of office by the Congress by a C4overnor of bis special powers 

whereby Dr. Ehare’s three colleagues were dismissed Dr. Khnre was further 

^ilty of indiscipline in accepting the invitation of the Governor to form a new 
Ministry, and contrary to practice, of which he was aware, in actually forming 
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a new Ministry and taking the oath of allegiance without reference to the Earfi* 
mentary Sub-Committee and the Working Committee, specially when ho knew that 
the meetings of these bodies were imminent.” 


In the letter addressed to the Governor snbmitting his second 
resignation as Premier, Dr. Khare admitted that he had come to realise 
u r» vt ) submitting his first resignation, and in forming a 

How Dr. Khare a Cabinet he had “acted hastily and committed an 

™vorking* error of judgment.” The admission could have but 
one meaning and that was that the Parliamentary Sub- 
Committee and the Working Committee had the final say in the matter 
of constituting or re-constituting Ministries in the provinces that would 
work in its name and on its behalf. Dr. Khare’s statemant of July 25 


conceded and accepted the validity of this claim. ‘T also wish to make 
it- clear that if the Congress High Command is prepared to decide that 
the whole of the first Congress Cabinet Ministers should go, and that 
six new Congress m.l A.’s should be selected to form a new Cabinet 
I will be willing to accept that proposition’’. No explanation except a 
momentary fit of exasperation can explain the decision of Dr. Khare to 
precipitate matters in the way he did. And a sentence in a letter of 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad dated July 14, must have first suggested to 
Dr. Khare that he could make or unmake the Ministry — “And in case 
of their default, they (Dr. Khare’s colleagues) will be responsible for it 
and your position as a Prime Minister will be strengthened, if you do 
not wish to work with them, and take others in their place, (The iiaJics 
are ours). The italicised words, as we said before, suggested to Dr. Khare 
the line of approach to removing the difficulties in his way created by a 
number of his colleagues in the Cabinet. He must have been further 
strengthened in his impression by the “Instrument of Instructions” 
issued for the guidance of Congress Ministries and in an indirect 
manner of the Governors of provinces, by Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel as 
Chairman of the Parliamentary Board on July 30, 1937, soon after 
Congress Ministers assumed office ; 

“In view of the collective responsibility of the Cabinet, and in view of the 
present position of the Congress Party which is naturally not very strong, the 
Governors should be requested to deal with the Prime Ministers. The practice of 
the Governors calling individual Ministers should not be started or must be dis- 
couraged. On special occasions individual Ministers may be called with the 
consent of the Prime Ministers.” 


These must have been the suggestions, direct and indirect, that 
f, ^ influenced Dr. Khare to make the fateful decision 

'wlly'un^se made, a knowledge and appreciation of which 

were necessary for understanding the afiair that 
has been the cause of so much controversy and 
bitterness in Indian politics. 

The Working Committee of the Congress passed judgment on the 
Governor of the province, in the following terms : — 

The "Working Comrailteo has also come to the conclasion that the Governor of 
the Central Provinces has shown by the ugly haste with which ho turned night into 
dav and forced the cnsia that has overtakeu the province, that he vras eager to 
weaken and discredit the Congress in so far ns it lay in him to do so.” 

There is no manner of dpubt that the Governor was constitutionally 
correct in acting on the advice of tho Premier, Dr. Khare ; he may in 
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a way be said to have followed the Congress “Instrument of Instruc- 
tions” quoted above. But what was constitutionally correct might not be 
politically prudent. The Governor was not well-advised in accepting so 
hastily the advice of his Premier ; he should have counselled patience to 
Dr. Khare, specially when he knew that the Working Committee, the 
supreme Executive of the Congress, would be meeting in his neighbour- 
hood, and would take cognisance of the matters that divided the 
Ministry. Failure to observe this reticence laid his action open to 
misunderstanding and made it liable to the condemnation put on it by 
the Working Committee. 


The personal considerations and grievances apart, the way in which, 
the methods by which, the Working Committee of the Congress imposed 
. its decision on D •. Khare and his colleagues came in 
for the widest criticism from the Press and the public 
Derided 0^ India. These ways and methods have been criticized 
and condemned as ways that lead to dictatorship, 
methods that consolidate the powers of autocracy and oligarchy. And 
the speeches and writings of members of the Working Committee, and 
of its guide and philosopher, Mahatma Gandhi, has deepened the 
conviction that the Congress has been trying to establish the dictator- 
ship of a party, though the party may be the most organised represen- 
tative of Indian feelings, the most powerful instrument for the advancement 
of Indian interests, for the defence of Indian self-respect. Dr. Pattabhi 
Sitaramayya, a member of the Working Committee, in course of his 
speech moving the resolution on the Khare aftair at the meeting of the 
All-India Congress Committee held at Delhi in September compared the 
hierarchy of the Congress to that of the British bureaucracy in India ; 
referring to the Congress organisation he said : We have_ erected this 
structure in the same manner in which . the British administration is 
being run. We have our own Secretary of State, our own Governor- 
General, Governors and officials down to the village pativari.” And 
criticising those who talked of democratic principles being involved in 
the solution of the C. P. and Berar Ministerial problem. Dr. Pattabhi 
showed an impatience of the checks and balances that are a part of 
democratic Government ; 

“If there is any person who imagines that our structure should be subordinatsd 
to the flimsy notions of democracy and parliamentary conventions, let that person 
remember that wo are in a stage of transition. Those goody goody notions of 
constitutional propriety are not applicable to the Congress in the present condi- 
tions prevailing in the country " ^ 

Mahatma Gandhi has been as tmcompromising both in his criticism 
of Dr. Khare, of the jo^rnor of C. P. and Berar, and of the critics 
’•Tacit compact f ^he Working Committee. In an article in ‘Hariian’ 
between the Bn- he has explained the reasons for which Dr. l^are was 

Committee-his indiscipline 
, , , . confronting it with, a change of Ministry three or 

keSwIt TnTh T? ratificarion and 

of the touched the honour 

of fho tF-f ’ charged the Governor with -breaking 
the spirit of the tacit compact between the British Government and 
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ihe Congress”— the “gentleman’s agreement in which both are expected 
to play the game.” The logic of this line of thought has been 
working out in the conduct of both the parties to the unwritten 
agreement ; they agree to refuse to exploit the difficulties of each other. 
It explains many of the developments in Indian politics which appear 
to people as switching the fighting organisation to ways of peace. 

Mahatma Gandhi has been no less emphatic in repudiating the 
charges, that the Working Committee has been shaping 
Iniernal demo- jtself after the pattern of the Fascist Grand Council. 

'^^autoerLy^”'' asserted that the Working Committee is not likely 

to develop like this as it is anchored in non-violence, 
though it may talk the language of war. The functions of the Congress 
in organising the forces and resources of the people are explained 
as follows : 

“For internal growth and administration, it is as good a democratic organisation 
nS any to be founded in the world. But this democratic organisation has been 
brought into being to fight the greatest imperialist power living. For this external 
work, therefore, it has to be likened to an army. As such it ceases to be democratic. 
The central authority possesses plenary powers enabling it to impose and enforce 
discipline on the various units working under it. Provincial organisations and 
Provincial Parliamentary Boards are subject to the central authority’’. 


Mahatma Gandhi’s elucidation of the question that was agitating the 
public mind for months since July, 1938, is true to the facts of life. 


None-violcnce 
— The Safety 
valve 


The fear that this discipline may develop into authori- 
tarianism in society and State is genuinely and widely 
felt. Experience has told the world that the use of 
the language of democracy, of the democracy machi- 


nery of elections, voters, committees does not halt the possibility of 
individual and group dictatorship. This may be so. But Gandhiji’s 
prescription of non-violence offers a safety valve to the generation of 
any such tendency. No better has been offered. And the human mind 


must continue to wrestle with the problem of reconciling discipline with 
democracy. , Because in human mind the urge to discipline and to 
democracy, conscious and unconscious, is found existing almost side by 
side for the organisation of that complete personality that has been the 
quest of all human endeavours in individual, group and social life in its 
widest ramifications. 


A little further analysis may be made of the grievance about tota“ 
litarian tendencies said to be developing in the leadership of the politi- 
. cal movement in India. In the name of democracy in 

nd^'in aut™<r^ economic and political life, in the hope of establishing 

^”ritariMism these two spheres of social life, many restric- 

tions have, in recent history, been placed on the 
freedom of the individual and of the group in Soviet Russia, in 
Germany, in Italy. This development has led to the intensification of 
a feeling of despair of democracy. These restrictions and cncroach“ 
ments have by their violence made the human heart sick, and the 
human mind sceptical of any human ingenuity being able to reconcile 
discipline with democracy ; they have generated a violence of resentment 
against all -forms of discipline. The planning of human life discussions 
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about wbieh are sucli a feature of modern life is coming to be regarded 
by an increasing number of men and women as an abomination, and 
tbe primitive anarchy of human nature is struggling to assert itself. 
For building a new social life on newer foundations immense abridge" 
ments of liberty and almost wholesale suspension of elementary 
human rights, have b^en taking place all over the world that 
offend the deeper instincts of us all. For, it is not reasonable to ex- 
pect that planning can be carried on consistently among free men, that 
is to say, among men who have their own plans for their own lives, 
or that planning in the full sense of the term is possible where 
discussion is free, or that a social order can be managed 
if those who compose it are not regimented. The experiences of the 
last two decades have taught the world more through its instincts than 
through any rationalised study of the whole tbiug that in a planned 
society no liberty is tolerable that would delay or hinder the execution 
of the plans ; that any completely planned economy ends in the setting 
up of an authoritarian State. 


It is thoughts and fears like these that should be recognised as 
partly explaining the outburst of anger and resentment on the occasion 
of the C. P. and Berar Ministerial crisis. The same 
figbi againrt Opposition had manifested itself when Mr. Nariman was 
ImperialUtn taken through the purgatory a year back, though it 
did not attain the all-India character as that which we 
have been discussing here. But Mahatma Gandhi has put the issues 
plainly and unambiguously before the Indian public. The Congress is 
an instrument forged by the instinct of self-preservation and self- 
defence on the part of the Indian people ; it is an instrument of offence 
and defence in the fight for the freedom of the country, for the 
capture of political power, The imperialist Power against which it 
directs its attacks and from whose attacks it must protect itself is as 
highly organised an instrument of coercion as modern science and 
human ingenuity can make it. This machinery has been trying through 
the more than one-hundred and seventy-five years to mould us into 
forms of humanity that would serve ito purpose and add to its glory. 
In that process of the re-making of the moulds of our social life, of 
the re-shaping of the Indian people, the inherited traditions that are the 
marks and notes of Indian civilisation, the symbols of India’s self-respect, 
have been flattened out, many of them twisted beyond recognition. 
Indian protest against this process has been ringing loud since the 
beginning of the century when Bengal registered it with her life- 
blood. Since then it has been waxing stronger till today the whole of 
India is in revolt against the ^ attempt at the subversion of a great 
culture. This has become possible, this has been made possible because 
we have imposed on ourselves some sort of a discipline that 

would so harden us that we can withstand the blows, and 

strengthen the nerves of our understanding to resist and stand up to 

the pretensions of the great imperialist Power, the greatest in the 
modern worl . bince the foundation of the Indian National Congress when 
prefatory steps for a national organisation were first taken round which 
would slowly and naturally be gathering the diverse units of our 
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continental country so that in the ordering of nature and in the 
fullness of time it may provide the Indian people with an alternative 
Government The growing intensity of the fight between Indian Nationa- 
lism and British Imperialism has been driving it home into our 
consciousness that the nation must put itself into more strenuous 
discipline, must consent to put itself into prolonged training in body 
and mind, must accept the control and sacrifice of natural instincts so 
that these may be sublimated into that strength of human steel that 
alone can wrest power from alien hands and through eternal vigilance 
maintain the self-interest and the self-respect of the nation. Mahatma 
Gandhi has been trying through these twenty years to carry the 
along a particular line of discipline, of self-organisation that has_ enabled 
the nation to evolve a certain amount of strength, to reach certain of its 
minor objectives. For the attainment of Sioaraj he expects and desires 
that the same process of discipline, more extended and more intensified, 
should continue. But doubts have raised their heads about the wisdom or 
this discipline, question marks have been put against the possibility ot 
this discipline ever leading the nation to that free and independent lire 
that is the mark and note of a self-respecting nation, self-assured as 
such, and accepted by the free nations of the world as an equal 
amongs equals. 


The Light that 
came from the 
Wert 


The doubts and questionings that have been assailing the public 
mind of India in relation to the methods followed by the Indian 
National Congress in the pursuit of its ideal of nation- 
al independence under the leadership of Mahatma 
Gandhi are part of those that have been challenging 
all the world over all the accepted values of human 
conduct, individual and social. It has to be recognised that modern 
life and its institutions are the products of the Illumination that burst 
forth in France. Through her connection with Britain, India was brought 
into intimate spiritual and physical contact with the forces that re-^ade 
Europe and America during the last fifty years of the 18 th centur}'. These 
years saw the birth of a new ideal — the organisation of the world on 
rational rather than on historical lines. Emboldened by the new easiness 
of life promised and effected by the progress of scientific knowledge and 
its exploitation in the service of humanity, many thinkers thought and 
believed that it would be possible to construct a new society free from 
all the defects to which the former miseries in the life of societies were 
due. The idea of the rational ordering of the world filled the minds of 
18 th century British thinkers and French philosophers. To the En- 
cyclopaedists the history of the past was the history of despotism, of 
superstition, of the exploitation of the poor and the weak, of the frustra- 
tions of their lives. They believed and acted on the belief that the powers 
of reason would create a new world of equal opportunities and a new 
social stability reared on the contentment of all, and upheld by know- 
ledge spread amongst widest commonalty. This belief was the driving 
power of the great upheaval known to history as the French Revolution 
whose influence has to uched the life of remote peoples, stirring among them 
desires and hopes long suppressed, opening before their eyes new vistas 
of life. The question was no longer that of gaining the kingdom of 
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heaven, bufc of building an earthly kingdom ■where liberty, equality and 
fraternity would be springs of human conduct. In our own country 
Raja Ram Mohun Roy welcomed the French Revolution in this spirit ; 
he represented India welcoming the modern spirit and its achievements. 

The French Revolution did not realise all the hopes of the philoso- 
phers. The Napoleonic episode was an evidence of this failure and 
, disappointment. The great Consul and Emperor, brought 

Con^iribuUon “P teiits, coming late into the revolution “only 

to Revolution Understood the material and the interested side ; he had 

no faith in the moral wants which had given rise to it”, 
to quote the judgment of Mignet on him. But unconsciously to himself 
he was the hammer of the Revolution that battered down many of the 
walls of separatism outside his country. To quote the same writer 
again, he gave, 

“Amidst flU the disastrous results of his system, n prodigious impulse to the 

conliiieiit ; his armies carried with them the ideas and customs of the more advanc- 
ed civilisation of France Napoleon cffoctcd for -the material condition of 'States 

what the Revolution had done for the minds of men. The blockade completed the 
impulse of conquest i it improved continental industry, enabling it to take the place 

of that of England Thus Napoleon, by agitating nations, contributed to their 

civilisation.” 


This is an almost unescapable development in 
revolution followed by autocracy. 


human affairs, a 


The 19th century saw also the birth of new ideals of social organi- 
sation. It was hoped, and a part of the hope .has been re.alised, that 
, science would enable people to produce goods so easily 
imperialistcx- ' abundantly that men_ and women would be freed 

pantion from the necessity of slaving for their material needs 

as they did in the past, that science and knowledge 
tvoiild make it possible to frame laws so clearly necessary that there 
would be no necessity for the use of the restrictive powers of the 
State to compel people to obey them. For a time these hopes showed 
promises of fulfilment Countries flo.ated on floods of creative energy 
into empires e.vploiting virgin countries. Taking Britain, for example, 
one can trace the history thus. Since the Crimean war there was ex- 
pansion of wealth and swelling of her empire to unimagined bulk. 
Prestige, more valuable tlian wealth, EO.arcd up and London became the' 
clearing lionse of world trade, the dictator of world finance. In the 
halo of this development people were, in no mood to notice that wealth 
Was getting less and less common as the Commonwealth was expanding 
and there appeared to be no indication anywhere but that life would 
go on getting pleasanter. In such a world that seemed prcKlestiued to 
happiness and the siiporniidy that goes with it, the mood naturally was 
to increase and multiply. Exp.andmg wc.aUh .sanctified such a conviction 
Tho u cal .jpa at .aartaod a.,d tUo admired type ot 
those that stood for stable homes built un bv nmnlv 

olid- 'ill””' Tl°T"- S d 

'felJ a on- oflirit, '' » ? '■““PJ- "PW lands for (lie 
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Tho war o£ 1914-18 dashed all thcao hopes to the ground. Scientists 
World Plan of philosophers still hoped that these could bo 

Unlver*nl Diicipline rcuovated by oliminating the anarchy of com- 
peting nationalisms and by the organisation of a 
League of Nations. H. Q. Wells wrote in 1907 : 

‘'Humanity 1o-day behaven with the IncflcctivencSB of chaos instead of BatiBfyin|j 
its needs with the clIcctivcncBB of any army. For, tho nnnrchfBt eflorts of indivi- 
duals must be Hubstltuled by n world ‘plnn and universal discipline.” 

The compulfiot3s imposed during tho war by tho State on men and 
women and whicu had been tolerated by them as a price to bo paid at 
. tho altar of their country's freedom, tho restrictions on 

Povrer^jn^ hand* abridgements of civil liberty during tho war years, 

Proletariat pavcd iho Way for that dictatorship, that is a feature 
of modern State organisation to-day, for that “world 
plan and universal discipline" of H. Q. Wells' ideal world. This idea 
of a super-organisation in which individuals shall bo as more cogs in 
tho wheel had been made popular by tho rise of Marxism which since 
1848 had been preaching that tho French Revolution had failed 
because it had failed to abolish tlio class system, and had substituted 
the domination of one class by that of another— tho bourgeoisie had dis- 
placed tho aristocrats, and feudal privileges had been exchanged for 
capitalist privileges. Tho real revolution would como when power would 
bo placed into the hands of the proletariat, tho workers in fields, 
factories and mines, who wore tho only producers of wealth. In 1938 it 
is difficult to bo sustained by such hopes. Tho Russian revolution has 
worked out on tho plane of ideas exactly like previous revolutions. It 
has also resulted in tho rise to power of a new class, mostly recruited 
from tho bourgeoisie — tho bureaucrats and technicians. In most of tho 
countries of Europe, tho death of these hopes have given birth to Fas- 
cism, supported by tho middle class, tho lower middle class, who were 
being ground down between the ncthor stone of labour and tho upper 
stone of capital. 

Tlio result is a great uneasiness in tho air, an uneasinose that has 
made its way into the minds of men and women in all their various 
„ , , j. relationships. The generation that had lived before 

Knaiodo^bu war years liavc veiy few ropresentatives living to- 
■nd queiUoningt day. ihc generation that in its youth had passed 
through tho war years, tlirough its exaltations and 
idenlisras, that had been feted and feasted as heroes for wliom a grate- 
ful country would build liomes fit for heroes to live in, that generation 
fctood disenchanted. TJiey liavc scon great empires vanishing and conn" 
trios changing hands us smoothly as over n counter. They had been 
partners in n great victory.' In the victorious countries people would 
find it difficult to believe it if history did not tell them no. After two 
or three hectic years of n factitious pro.spority and dreams of unending 
reparation p.ayracn(s, the heroes of the war found tlicmselvcs starving 
nod parading through (ho streets with military decorations on their 
chests. Their sons and daughters have inherited this difiillufilonment. 
Dwindling income** hnve given birth to a new code and phHosophy of 
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life. The vista of unending progress appears to be narrowing as Boience 
has made the world smaller. Discontent and doubt have invaded toe 
fundamental beliefs on which modern civilisation was^ built up. The 
most thoughtful of men and women are most active in calling for a 
retreat and going back to the unadorned simple beauty of life. Those 
that lived their lives before the advent of these factors of doubt and 
discontent cannot understand the troubles that have set in. Those 
who have lived through this disillusionment have no time to mourn for 
the wreckage. They break from the ruins ; for, life goes on and will 
have no denial. This is a world-wide phenomenon. _ Without the ex- 
ctise of a war near our doors, our country has been silently but surely 
undergoing the same transformation ; hero also the sense of stability, 
economic and social, is weakened. The philosophies that upheld and 
maintained the conduct and the habits, of our predecessors, aro found to 
be altogether inadequate, uninspiring and useless m assuring a career 
of success and sweetness. The present generation feel that the old 
ruts would hold their feet tight and clog their movements towards the 
land of adventure and reward. 


The philosophy that Mahatma Gandhi had placed before the countrj’, 
the call that ho had issued for a return to the simplicities and realities 
^ 1 c .. of ^ifO) found acceptance on so wide a scale because of 

H^tage of the disappointment of a war fought to make the world 
safe for democracy, because of a revulsion of feeling at 
a peace that betrayed the hopes and promises of a bettor 
world tliat had expressed themselves in the noble lines of Eupert Brooke ; 

“Blow, bugles, blow ! They bronght us, 

Holiness, lacked so long, and Love and Pain, 

Honour has come back, as a king, to earth, 

And paid his subjects with a royal wage; 

And Nobleness walks in our ways again. 

And wo have come to our heritage.” 

The years that have followed have not been able to revive and 
restore uiose hopes. And hanging above the world today is the possi- 

Scrviiude wido-spread destruction, social disorganl- 

sanqn, the hopeless inconclnsiveness of wars and its 
nstioni avenged sacxiGccs which tho world apprehends and has been 

,, P^^oPBnng itself to _p.as8 through. Objective conditions 

ni world pqhbcs and world economics go to show that men like Eunert 
Brooke died in vain, that honour, the sanctity of the pledged word lie 
dishonoured, trampled nndcr tho foot of leaders of “demooratio” rnnn. 
tries. .And the betrayal bj' the peoples of the ‘democratic” countries of 
Abyssinia, Spam and GECchoslovalaa has been having its effects in our 
own country loading to a loss .of faith in the words of statesmen, to a 
sickness and weariness of spirit that sees an evil marching victoriously 
forward but has lost the inclination or the power to intercept its march 
Wc nppc.w to bq face to face with a s, tuation which a historian of the 
Fi-ench Ecvolotion described. Wanting on the apathy of the PreS 
po.oplc oven when foreign armies were trending on their countj^ he 
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Loss of faith 
in poKlicnl 
leadership 


“France was threatened in its own limils (1813), as it had been in 1799 ; but the 
enthufiiasm of independence no longer cxislcd, and the man who had deprived it of 
its rights, found it, at this great crisis, incapable of sustaining him or defending 
itself. The servifudo of nations is sooner or Inter avenged". 

This is the judgment of history passed after decades of the events 
that called it forth. The historian could be passionless or tem- 
porarily passionate. But we are witnesses of the free- 
dom of nations being bartered in tho name of peace, 
in dread of war. And the Indian people, tho awakened 
among them, who feel every moment of their life the 
shame and ignominy of a dependent existence, to them the events in 
Europe, the events in China, appear to be the nadir of a civilisation that 
has no right to live, that deserved to bo given a quick burial. The 
criticisms of these betrayals made in the Indian Press and uttered on 
Indian platforms were passionately as bitter as in any other country, in 
the countries that had been betrayed. Fears and suspicions of the 
leadership of peoples are as strong in India as in the countries directly 
concerned with these affairs. This seems to be responsible for the 
bitterness of controversy that is evident today like unto an epidemic 
that threatens to affect almost every body. And an increasing number 
of people who take interest in public affairs, inside or outside the 
country, appear to bo accepting the dangerous thought that it is right 
to be always suspecting human institutions, it is right not to put their 
trust in statesmen nor in any child of man. This is a dangerous men- 
tality to be allowed to grow in the country ; it leads to ineffective 
controversy, to bitterness ; it holds a threat to the unity and integrity 
of public life, and eats into that sense of responsibility in the classes 
and the masses who will be as sheep scattered before a common danger, 
if this spirit of suspicion is allowed to grow. It is a dangerous deve- 
lopment when men and women in India should fail to realise that their 
unfree condition dictates a community of destiny, cither “the unity of 
a common purpose or the unity of a common debacle” of frustration 
and degeneration, of defeat in the struggle for Sivaraj. 


Vivid consciousness of these developments in the moral and material 
world that divide and separate classes and communities in India, that 
Rt-pair clown disable the people from pursuing a common ideal, and 

of iXences following a common programme to reach it, the fears 

that unite ‘ apprehensions born of this consciousness, these are 

‘ the seed-plots of the controversies in our country. Of 

these controversies that between Hindus and Muslims occupies the 
centre of the field. The six months the public activities during which 
are recorded in this volume of the Indian Annual Register cannot 
report any progress towards the Bolution of the problem of commu- 
nal conflict and disharmony. It appears that though physically neigh- 
bours, mentally and spiritually they have been drifting further apart. 
The majority of Muslims in India have Hindu blood in them, and 
•India as we have her today is not the creation of a single race. Aryan 
and Dravidiau, Mongolian and Semite all have contributed their part 
into the blood stream that courses through the veins of the country ; in 
their life and customs, speech and thought, they have during the cen- 
turies learnt to accommodate into an unity the different cultures that 
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are represented by monuments of magnificence and splendour. These are 
common heritages of the Indian people ; side by side they have grown, 
and tliey stand as witnesses of a composite life in which incompatibles, 
or things that are regarded as incompatible, have somehow fused and 
harmonised themselves. In life’s every day activities Hindus and Muslims 
live as neighbours, co-operate as neighbours, and share one another's 
labours and joys and sorrows. But this co-operation of centuries is 
threatened with disruption. It was as a witness to this sorry state of things 
that Sir Akbar Hydari, Prime Minister of tlie Nizam’s State, spoke in 
his Convocation speech at the Dacca University : 

“Yet, is it not a tragedy that those very factors, vrhich should inspire unity and 
assist the growth of a national oonsciouBness, are to-day being used to emphnsiso 

separation ? Our common festivals, too, which are occasions when the joys and 

sorrows of one community are shared by the others, are fast becoming occasions^ for 
communal clashes, while movements are on foot even to boycott these meeting- 
grounds of the two communities where their two cultures mix and fuse.” 


This is the development with which the Hindu and the Muslim are 
face to face in this country. The men of peace, the men of amity. 
Two F d • voices drowned by the raucous cries of fren" 

—Muslim &^N*on- communalism, of men in frenzy seeking out 

Muslim history to bring out facts of past injustices that irri- 
tate and inflame, to hurl at one another present in-’ 
equalities that are a reproach to a certain maladjustment in our social 
life. Responsible men have owing to the bitter meanness of the whole 
controversy resigned and retired from their leadership, and in their 
place have come forward men who in the name of culture would divide 
the country into Hindu Zones and Muslim Zones heedless of all other 
considerations. During the months we have been discussing here has 
happened an event in Europe that encourages them to think that as 
the Sudetan Germans succeeded in disrupting Czechoslovakia, so the 
Muslims in India would be justified in taking areas inhabited by Mus- 
lims out of the Indian State. In the name of the self-determination of 
nations the Sudetan area was wrested from Czechoslovakia ; so in the 
name of the same principle Muslims could demand the setting up of 
Muslim States in the heart of India even if it needed vast exchanges 
and transfers of populations to facilitate this scheme of a new map of 
India. It is under the influence of some such ambition that at the 
last session of the Sind Provincial Muslim League Conference presided 
over by Mr. Mahomed Ali Jinnah, the following resolution was passed 
on October 10, 1938 : 


“This Sind Provincial aiuslini League Conference consider it absolutely essential 
in the interests of an abiding peace of the vast Indian coniinent and in the interests 
of unhampered cultural development, the economic and social betterment and 
political self-determinations of the two nations, known as Hindus and Muslims that 
India may be divided into two Federations viz-Eederation of Muslim lutes and 
the Federation of non-Mushm States. 

“This Conference, therefore, recommends to the All-India Muslim L^acue to davisn 
a scheme of constitution under which Muslim maiority nro^ncM Muslim Native 
States and areas inhabited by a ma ority of MnsUms full 

Muslim Federation of India,” ^ conceded to the Muslim minorities in the non-' 
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Ifc is possible to score debating points out of this resolution. But 
these would not help us to understand and explain the working of 
the mind that after seven or eight centuries of Indian 
domicile can and does assert that it is unrelated to 

^Idca the moral and spiritual life that is India’s, that owing 

to doctrinal kinship feels itself nearer to Afghanistan, 
for instance, than to India, that seeks and finds a nearer neighbour in the 
Afghan than in the Hindu. We have to find out why the Muslim 
mind in India feels itself unable and finds itself unable to live in moral 
and spiritual neighbourliness with its Hindu neighbour ; we -have to 
find out what have been the impersonal influences that after centuries 
of some sort of a reconciliation worked out in India drive the Muslims 
to declare that they are a separate nation here. We have to find out 
among the many traditions obtaining amongst Muslims those that have 
stood in the way of their evolving a common life with peoples of 
differing creeds living in the same country. In successive volumes of 
the Indian Annual Register, beginning with that of 1936, we have 
tried to indicate certain of these. In the last volume wo have said 
that the Millet idea — the ‘‘Beligion-nation” idea — based on exclusively 
Muslim experiences of State* organisation gained in times when and in 
countries where they were rulers and could dictate policy, this Millet 
idea is responsible for the difficulty that confronts the Muslims of 
India and the Muslims in countries like Saudi Arabia, Iraq and 
Afghanisthan who have not accepted the spirit of modern domocracy- 

The difficulty of Indian Muslims is duo to the fact that they can- 
not accept India as Dar-ul-lslam, door or country of Islam because 
the rulers at present are non-Muslims ; and even in 
^aec™ Dar- future, in the ''democratic Btvaraj” of Indian 

ul-harab idea dreams and strivings, the authority of the State will 
be exercised by representatives of the people, the major- 
ity of them Hindus. Indian Muslims feel that the country is not and 
cannot be Dar-id-Aman, door or country of peace to Islam, as there 
is likelihood of their religious and cultural traditions being subjected 
to interference or non-Muslim control. Therefore, India has been and is 
a Dar-ul-IIarab, the door or country of enmity to Islam. Qazi 
Muhammad Ahmad Kazmi, a member of the Central Assmbly, in 
course of his speech introducing his Bill entitled the “Muslim Dissolu- 
tion of Marriage Bill” on August 36, 1938, uttered words that give 
us an inkling of the mind of the Muslims of India who find and feel 
themselves uneasy in this^ country. He was tracing the development 
of the feeling among Indian Muslims that India was an enemy country. 
He represented the community as feeling that it was immaterial to them 
whether the Mughals were ruling here, or the Sikhs were predominant, 
or the Mahrattas wcrc_ at the head of the administration so long as 
they had liberty of refigion, so long as freedom to exercise their reli- 
gion “liberally and without any restrictions” was allowed. He quoted 
in support Moulvi Syed Ahmed of Rai-Baroily who had brought 
Wahhabism into India and started a fight against the Sikh Government 
nf tVif> Pnniak It was in 1830. Peshwar was oftered to him to rule 
over. But he is reported as replying, 
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“I am not fighting for the posBeasion of land, nor am I fighting for pro- 
perty. but I am fighting only for the liberty of religion.” 

Qazi Muhammad Ahmed Kazmi suggested that it was after 1864 that 
this feeling grew stronger. On that year wore abolished the posts of 
Hindu law-givers and Muslim Qazis, And, 

“It was at that time that the Mussalmans began to think and consider whether 

India was Dar-ul-Harah or Dar-ul-Aman or Dar-ul-Islam It was at that time 

that continuous agitation was carried on by Mussalmans and they decided that 
India was not Dar-ul-Islani^ it ceased to be Dur-ul-Aman, and it was Dar-ul- 
Harah. Even up till to-day certain of our prayers are ofTered on the basis that it 
was Dar-iiUharab ” 

Here we think we get an inside view of the mind of the Muslims in 
India who under the influence of old-world ideas are being taught every 
. . day of their life in their mosques that India was a 

This it Uie country of enmity. We have been told of a sect among 

trouble tbe Muslims of Bengal, about 30 lakhs strong, to whom 
congregational prayers are prohibited, owing to an in- 
junction of the Quran. Because, in enemy countries the life of the 
faithful assembled in a congregation for prayers was likely_ to be 
exposed to attacks, h-ading to mass massacre. This daily repetition of 
India being an enemy country, the offering of daily prayers based on 
the thought or belief that India was dar-ul-hni ab, this practice creates 
and starts those mental processes that make the Muslims in India so 
impatient, that make possible the outburst of violence of thought and 
action at the slightest of occasions. Indian history of recent years is 
full of instances of this impatience. 


The constitutional changes since those inaugurated during the time 
of Lord Morley known to us as the Minto-Morley reforms have alsu 
P . . created fears that the arrival of democracy, the rule of 

“changes** majority, might endanger the special interests of 

& Communalism Ibe Muslim community in India who are a minority 
in the country. The “favourite wife” policy of the 
British bureaucracy in India, the setting up of “a native counterpoise” 
to the pretensions of Indian Nationalism whose leaders were the 
majority of them Hindus, this also has helped to revive hopes in certain 
dreamers among the Muslim community that in the changes required to 
transfer the authority of the State from British to Indian hands there 
might be found chances of regaining Muslim control over the machinery 
of the State in India. These fears and these hopes supply the motive 
power of the forces of disruption and disturbance that constitute what 
is popularly known as the Hindu-Mnslim problem. 


And there are not lacking men in the Muslim community in India 
who have been building up a philosophic platform for Muslim Separa- 

Movements ex- previous volumes of the Indian 

pre..iveof .‘para- ^^Stsier we have.discussed the history of the 

Hit ambition* Iran-islamic ana rakistan movements. The first has 
c through many phases. Taking its rise in the 

resentment of Murfim peopks in Turkey and Egypt at the tju’annisiog 
predoininance of Christian Powers over the life and conduct of Muslim 
countries, the Pan-Islamic movement offered opportunities to British 
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politicians to consolidate their position in Muslim countries. The history 
o£ the last Great War, the Arab.'revolt, organised and financed -by Bri- 
tain, against the rule of the Sultan of Turkey, the Khalifa of Islam, ’-indi- 
cate certain of these activities. Supporters of British Imperialism in 
the Muslim community of India have also been active trying by the 
organisation of an Anglo-Muslira allirinco to stabilise the rule of Bri- 
tain in southern Asia, from Arabia to the Malaya archipelago, where 
the Muslim will be junior partners in the firm at present, hoping to 
rise in time to the senior partnership. It was to some such feeling 
and anticipation that we must trace the scheme adumbrated by His 
Highness the Aga Khan in his book — India in Transition — published 
during the war years. The scheme laid plans for the setting up of a 
South-Western Asiatic Federation of which India might be a constituent. 
After the war when Mr. Winston Churchill was Secretary of State for 
the Colonies in the British Cabinet Ue found in the archives of the 
Middle Eastern Department a scheme ready-made of a Middle Eastern 
Empire. At the end of the war Arabia and Persia appeared 

to lie helpless on the ground like clay in British hands. But 
the rise of Turkey under Kcmal Ataturk, of Arab and Persian natio- 
nalism have pricked that drea ', pricking at the same time hopes of 
political Pan-Islamism. The disappointment among Muslims at the 

failure of those hopes may be a contributory cause of the Muslim 

territorial patriotism in India an expression of which was the Pakistan 

movement whose inspiration is unmistakable in the resolution passed 
at the last session of the Sind Provincial Muslim League quoted above. 

The hopes, the dreams and ambitions of Muslim separatism in India 
seek and find expression, a consistent expression, in this resolution. The 
^ resolution that represents these hopes, dreams and 
Hiniuis^Tiand ambitions, we must do well to recognise, does not 
'"asunder.” embody the desperate remedies of desperate politicians. 

As in the Pakistan movement so in the scheme of a 
Muslim Federation in India there is a sort of idealism, divorced from 
realities it may be. If this scheme is to be accepted as representative 
of facts in Indian life, we have to recognise that it symbolises two 
just causes in conflict with each other which it is so difiBcult to re- 
concile. The scheme is the product of hopes and ambitions simmering 
in the mind of the Muslim community since their representatives 
ceased to be rulep in the country. The perusal of a pamphlet that 
appeared at the time the resolution was passed at Karachi strengthens 
this belief. It was entitled The Cultural Future of India — an 
innocent title of a small book that has inside it materials explosive 
enough to make it necessary to re-draw the map of India, to disrupt the 
unity that nature has imposed on the country, so that in that disruption 
men may be enabled^ to realise their particularistic ambitions, and advance 
their particularistic interests. The pamphlet was written by Syed Abdul 
liatif, Ph. D. (London), ex-professor of English, Osmania University, 
Hon. Secretary, Muslim Culture Society, (Hyderabad Deccan), and Vice- 
president of the Hyderabad Academy. The theme that is elaborated 
in this pamphlet moves on the postulate that there is an absence in. 
India of that “common moral consciousness permeating the life of the 
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entire body of the people who would like to live together as a nation.” 
This thesis is farther elaborated as follows. Ethnologically India is not 
homogeneous — it is a congeries of races and cros3“breeds. ^ This alone 
would not be a hindrance to the development of a single nationality > were 
tbe people culturally one unit. “Islam and Hinduism stand asunder’^ ‘the 
one a “monotheistic democracy” which for the sake of uniting humanity 
brushes aside all barriers of colour and language and race and those 
raised by geography ; while TLinduism is a “federation of religions and 
cultures, a social imperialism holding under its powerful grip through 
its Brahrainic ritual people standing at every stage of intellectual deve- 
lopment.” There are here any number of points that may _ be 
challenged. The democratic plea, the social democratic plea, raised 
on behalf of Islam may be questioned ; the question may also be 
.asked whether the unitary dictatorship of Islam or the federation of 
Hinduism is the better way of developing in life and thought tbe 
ideals and practices of democracy. But these pages cannot accom- 
modate this controversy. In the previous volumes of the Annual 
Register we have tried to understand and assess the value of this p[ea 
of Islam. Here we are concerned with the forces of unity or disunity 
that have made India the scene of their operations, and how the 
former may regain control over the mind of the multitudinous peo- 
ples that constitute India. We have to take cognisance of the forces 
of disunity that threaten to disrupt the country. ^Ye have done it 
before, and wo do it again, using Dr. Latif’s words ; 

“Torn between the cultural assertiveness of tbe Hindus and Muslims and subject 
to the guerilla tactics of linguistic provincialism everywhere, it is problematical 
whether a common language of the right sort may prosper and touch the masses in 
all parts of the country.” 


Dr. Latif brushes aside the work of the centuries of neighbourly 
work between the Hindu and the Muslim, now as opponents, now as 
e . , fellow-workers, to make India what she is today. 

a«*R^enial Neighbourhood through the ages, economic activities of 
of unity every day life, have built up a common interest bet- 
ween Hindu and Muslim. On foundations such as these, 
a unity in State life has been reared which in the name of cultnro a 
section of Muslim thinkers and politicians propose to break. Perhaps, 
they constitute the do ninant school of thought today in their commu- 
nity. The Indian National Congress through its Fundamental Rights 
resolution passed at the Karachi session in 1931 has guaranteed the 
civil and cultural rights of every unit, individual or communal, of the 
inhabitants of India. Dr. Latif regards these safeguards as “in reality 
a denial of the organic unity” of India. He emphasises his arguments 
in the following words : 

'‘Religion, personal law and callnrc cover most of the major fields of life's 
acUviiy— Ibe spiritual, tac social, the cwnomic, the educational {or the intelicctnal, 
taoral and nesiheticj, and in the ea-o of the Mu«Ums, professedly the political L 
well. It IS piaverned by their all-cmbractag Code of life called Sherift-'t rndf.T 
the ConprcM promise the intenats of this will have to be safe^arded ^ 

“< '“‘"'“Hi 
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politlcians to consolidate their position in Muslim countries. The history 
of the last Great War, the Arab'revolt, organised and financed by I3ri- 
tain, against the rule of the Sultan of Turkey, the Khalifa of Islam, indi- 
cate certain of these activities. Supporters of British Imperialism in 
the Muslim community of India have also been active trying by the 
organisation of an Anglo-Muslim alliance to stabilise the rule of Bri- 
tain in southern Asia, from Arabia to the Malaya archipelago, where 
the Muslim will be junior partners in the firm at present, hoping to 
rise in time to the senior partnership. It was to some such feeling 
and anticipation that we must trace the scheme adumbrated by His 
Highness the Aga Khan in his book — India in Transition — published 
during the war years. The scheme laid plans for the setting up of a 
South-Western Asiatic Federation of which India might be a constituent. 
After the war when Mr. Winston Churchill was Secretary of State for 
the Colonies in the British Cabinet He found in the archives of the 
Middle Eastern Department a scheme ready-made of a Middle Eastern 
Empire. At the end of the war Arabia and Persia appeared 
to lie helpless on the ground like clay in British hands. But 
the rise of Turkey under Kemal Ataturk, of Arab and Persian natio" 
nalism have pricked that drea pricking at the same time hopes of 
political Pan-Islamism. The disappointment among Muslims at the 
failure of those hopes may be a contributory cause of the Muslim 
territorial patriotism in India an expression of which was the Pakistan 
movement whose inspiration is unmistakable in the resolution passed 
at the last session of the Sind Provincial Muslim League quoted above. 

The hopes, the dreams and ambitions of Muslim separatism in India 
seek and find expression, a consistent expression, in this resolution. The 
resolution that represents these hopes, dreams and 
Hindui^^^and ambitions, we must do well to recognise, does not 

'"asunder." embody the desperate remedies of desperate politicians. 

As in the Pakistan movement so in the scheme of a 
Muslim Federation in India there is a sort of idealism, divorced from 
realities it may be. If this scheme is to be accepted as representative 
of facts in Indian life, we have to recognise that it symbolises two 
just causes in conflict with each other which it is so difficult to re- 
concile. The scheme is the product of hopes and ambitions simmering 
in the mind of the Muslim community since their representatives 
ceased to be rulers in the country. The perusal of a pamphlet that 
appeared at the time the resolution was passed at Karachi strengthens 
this belief. It was entitled T/ie Cultural Future of India — an 
innocent title of a small book that has inside it materials explosive 
enough to make it necessary to re-draw the map of India, to disrupt the 
unity that nature has imposed on the country, so that in that disruption 
men may be enabled^ to realise their particularistic ambitions, and advance 
their particularistic interests. The pamphlet was written by Syed Abdul 
Latif, Ph. D. (London), ex-professor of English, Osraania University, 
Hon. Secretary, Muslim Culture Society, (Hyderabad Deccan), and Vice- 
president of the Hyderabad Academy. The theme that is elaborated 
in this pamphlet moves on the postulate that there is an absence in 
India of that “common moral consciousness permeating the life of the 
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entire body of the people who would like to live together as a nation.” 
This thesis is further elaborated as follows. Ethnologically India is not 
homogeneous “"it is a congeries of races and cross-breeds. ^ This alone 
would not be a hindrance to the development of a single nationality} were 
the people culturally one unit. “Islam and Hinduism stand asunder” the 
one a “monotheistic democracy” which for the sake of uniting humanity 
brushes aside all barriers of colour and language and race and those 
raised by geography ; while Hinduism is a “federation of religions and 
cultures, a social imperialism holding under its powerful grip through 
its Brahminic ritual people standing at every stage of intellectual deve- 
lopment.” There are here any number of points that may ^ be 
challenged. The democratic plea, the social democratic plea, raised 
on behalf of Islam may be questioned ; the question may also be 
asked whether the unitary dictatorship of Islam or the federation of 
Hinduism is the better way of developing in life and thought the 
ideals and practices of democracy. But these pages cannot accom- 
modate this controversy. In the previous volumes of the Annual 
Register we have tried to understand and assess the value of this plea 
of Islam. Here we are concerned with the forces of unity or disunity 
that have made India the scene of their operations, and how the 
former may regain control over the mind of the multitudinous peo- 
ples that constitute India. We have to take cognisance of the forces 
of disunity that threaten to disrupt the country. We have done it 
before, and we do it again, using Dr. Latifs words ; 

“Torn between the cultural aesertiveness of the Hindus and Muslims and subject 
to the guerilla tactics of linguistic provincialism everywhere, it is problematical 
whether a common language of the right sort may prosper and touch the masses in 
all parts of the country.” 


Dr. Latif brushes aside the work of the centuries of neighbourly 
work between the Hindu and the Muslim, now as opponents, now as 
c , _ , fellow-workers, to make India what she is today, 

are^a^enill Neighbourhood through the ages, economic activities of 
of unity every day life, have built up a common interest bet- 

ween Hindu and Muslim. On foundations such as these, 
a unity in State life has been reared which in the name of culture a 
section of Muslim thinkers and politicians propose to break. Perhaps, 
they constitute the dominant school of thought today in their commu- 
nity. The Indian National Congress through its Fundamental Rights 
resolution passed at the Karachi session in 1931 has guaranteed the 
civil and cultural rights of every unit, individual or communal, of the 
inhabitants of India. Dr. Latif regards these safeguards as “in reality 
a denial of the organic unity” of India. He emphasises his arguments 
in the following words ; 

“Keligion, perBonal law and culture cover most of the major fields of life's 
activity-the Bpiritual, the social, the economic, the educational (or the intellectual 
moral and aesthetic), nod in the case of the Muslims, professedly the nolitical ns 
well. It 13 governed by their all-embracing Code of life called tlie Sher^at Tfnrlpr 
the Congress promise the interests of this Sferiuaf will have tn hp “ 
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And, to I'O logical in his ideas, and to be logical in giving concrele 
shape to these in social and political institutions, Dr, Latif proposes 
.. Cl , f pamphlet the division of India info Hindu 

\'hp iWifsiinf** Zones and Muslim Zones. The States inside these 
Zones Zones will go to form the “All-India Confederacy” of 

Free States. To understand the far-reaching signifi- 
cance of these proposals it is desirable that the scheme should be 
given as far as possible in the words of Dr. Latif himself. He first of 
all lays the lines of the Muslim Cultural Zones, and taking them, so to 
say, out of the picture leaves the rest of the country to be put into 
the Hindu Cultural Zones. His North-West Block comprises Sindi 
Baluchistan, the Punjab, North-West Frontier Province, and the Indian 
States of Khairpur and Bahawalpur. This area may bo converted 
into “a single autonomous State formed on the basis of federal rela- 
tionship between the six units thereby allowing over 25 millions of 
Muslims a free home of their own.” The North-East Block on the 
other side of India has “a solid block of Muslims in Eastern Bengal and 
Assam of over 30 millions, who may be assigned a free political exist- 
ence.” In between these two blocks in Northern India, the Muslims 
are unevenly distributed. Those who live close to each of the two blocks 
should be “attracted for naturalisation to the one nearer to them.” 
The rest, the great bulk at present living in the United Provinces and 
Bihar, numbering about 12 millions, may be concentrated in “a block 
extending in a line from the eastern border of Patiala to Lucknow, 
rounding up Rampur on the way.” This is the Delhi-Lucknow Block. 
The Deccan Block will be formed by the Muslims “scattered all over 
the south in colonies of varying size”, exceeding 12 millions in number. 
For them a Zone has to be carved. “Such a Zone the dominions of 


Hyderabad may provide with a strip of territory restored to them in 
the south, running through the districts of Kurnool, ' Cuddapah, 
Chittoor, North Arcot and Ghingleput down to the city of Madras.” 
Such a strip of territory “with an opening to the sea will be found 
absolutely necessary to settle the large Muslim mercantile and marine 
community living for ages on the Coromandel and Malabar Coasts.” 
The assignment of such a large block of territory to the small number 
of Muslims, only about 12 millions in number, is justified on economic 


grounds. The dominions of Hyderabad are still undeveloped or rather 
covered by forests or are barren rocky .tracts j the Muslims to be 
gathered here from Orissa, Central Provinces, Bombay and Madras 
presidencies, Mysore, Cochin and Travancore have shown “pheno- 
menal increase in population” during the last few decades, and “their 
future expansion is to be kept in view”. Moreover, the _ Muslims of 
the North’East and the Delhi-Lucknow Blocks, confined within narrow 
Zones, should have in this area provision^ made for their surplus 
population of the present and the future. This is _ something like the 
claim for “lebensraum” — living space — made familiar to the world by 
Herr Hitler. The minor communities of Christians, and the jungle 
tribes and a vast section of the Harijans innured to the climate “may 
mnst likelv stay on where they are as protected or privileged commu- 
nities” There are “Minor Muslim Centres”— the States of Bhopal, 
Touk’ Junagadh, Jaora and others, and the Free City of Ajmer, to 
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which must be gathered the Muslims living in Rajputana, Gujrat, Malwa 
and the western Indian States. 

The rest of India will thus be in a position to resolve jtself into 
not less than eleven Hindu culture Zones. This scheme ^ will require 
Assurances of Vast change of territories and populations. At first 

security of per- sight these may “create a wrench in the heart of 

sonal and cultur- many a person, Hindu and Muslim. But every 

al interests incidental inconvenience should cheerfully be borne 

by everyone concerned” in view of the hope that “a new sentiment 
of an immeasurably higher and nobler form than that of^ earth-rooted- 
neas will be the inevitable reward” ; the scheme will “permanently” 
assure to the Hindus and the Muslims perfect freedom to live their 
own cultural lives in home lands of their own. To get a complete 
idea of Dr. LatiFs scheme, it Las to be noticed that he cannot do 
without safeguards. Mention of these, provision for these, are necessary 
in the case of “individuals belonging to one or other of the several 
nationalities” who may have “to stay where they are for ^various 
purposes.” Such persons and individuals are to be afiorded “security 
of personal and cultural interests” under a “Public Law of Indian 
Nations” adopted by the Central Government. The Indian Christians, 
Anglo-Indians, Harijans, Parsees and Buddhists are promised the same 
consideration in each Free State “through all the necessary religious or 
cultural and economic safeguards.” The Harijans who count by 
millions but are dispersed all over the country forming countless 
racial varieties but possessing no common culture between them, have 
to be given the fullest freedom to select their own place in either 
the Hindu nationality or the Muslim or the Christian. 


"We have given all this space to Dr. Abdul Latifs scheme, the 
fiuits of which are to be found in the resolution passed at the last 
Itt D session of the Sind Muslim League Conference held at 
Karachi, with a view to psycho-analyse the hopes and 
argument ambitions that a section of the Muslim community in 
India have been nursing in their bosom. The Karachi 
resolution gives expression to these ; Dr. Abdul LatiPs scheme appearing 
at the same time has its origin in those dreams. His recognition of 
the principle of safeguards to be religiously observed both in Hindu 
aud_ Muslim Zones cuts at the root of his argument about its inappli- 
cability to the “cultural safeguards” promised in the Congress resolution. 
If an individual or groups of individuals can be guaranteed safety of 
cultural individuality in the future Federation of India as adumbrated 
m the pamphlet under discussion, it is difficult to understand why the 
ho or 70 lakhs of Muslims at present living in the United Provinces 
of Agra and Oudh cannot live secure under the same or identical 


guarantees, and the one crore and more of Hindus and Sikhs in the 
Punjab. If the principle is valid in the case of few, it can be or 
ought to be valid in the case of millions. The Nizam’s State in Hy- 
derabad has a popnlation of about 150 lakhs of people of whom about 
135 lakhs and more are Hindus. These people must leave their 
historical homes in order that an equal number of jMuslims may float into 
tncm from all parts of south India, because His Exalted Highness, the 
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Nizam, cannot satisfy them and assure them their civil and cultural 
rights or the Hindus are dissatisfied with the safeguards conceded to 
them. In the State of Kashmir, the Muslims are 80 per cent of the 
population ; under Dr. Latif’s scheme they must trek away from their 
homes and seek and find asylum in Muslim Zones in the neighbour- 
hood. 

In the hot-house of Hyderabad (Deccan^ many a crudity can be 
made to grow and flourish which would wilt and wither in the free 
air and sunlight of heaven. We know that with the 
house Muslim power in northern India this State in 

product the Deccan has been the Mecca of Muslim dreamets 

of dreams of the restoration of Muslim supremacy in 
the country. Readers of the books of Wilfrid Scawen Blunt, a British 
friend of Muslims if ever there was one, specially his book— Indm under 
Ripon — can have glimpses of these men. Dr. Abdul Latif is or ap- 
pears to be lineal a descendant of one of them. His thesis shows that 
20th century Islam in India cannot throw up better men that those 
who would build Chinese Walls round about certain areas in the coun- 
try, who would set up Islamic ghettos in which Muslims will live as 
in the middle ages the Jews in Europe used to do, driven thereto by 
the fanaticism of Christendom. Here in India, in the 20th century, 
Muslims are called upon of free choice to elect to live in glass houses 
so that their culture may blossom under artificial sunlight. Dr. Abdul 
Latif and the school of thought whom he represents forget the lesson 
of the words of Julius Germinus, Ph. D., Nizam Professor of Islamic 
Studies, Visva Bharati, Santiniketan, Bengal, in his hook— Modern 
Movements in Islam — that “the_ inspiration for progress in Islamic 
culture came from outside Arabia and had its origin in non-Arab 
sources.” Again, “only deserts can remain isolated, and only deserts 
can shelter a society separated by its ancestral and pristine exclusive- 
ness from the rest of mankind.” 

The spirit of separatism in a large section of the Muslim community 
in India is not the only disruptive force that threatens and imperils the 
. growth of that • nationalism in the country that has 

^‘^‘LlnguistiT V dream of successive generations of Indian 

nationaliBm’ public men, that has been the vision that has been 
leading them to strive for the day of Indians deliver- 
ance from foreign rule. Provincialism or linguistic nationalism has been 
throwing a shadow over the Indian scene, and the bitter controversy 
that marks its career has been compelling many an Indian thinker to 
regard it as more inimical to the unity and integrity of India than 
even the communal claims that have been discussed in the preceding 
pages. Expression to such a thought was given by Mr. K. Natarajan, 
editor of the Indian Social Reformer of Bombay, in his Convocation 
Address to the .Annamalai University in the Tamil Nadu. He suggest- 
ed that communalism does not disrupt the unity of a country as 
or lingustic nationalism does. When he uttered these 
he had not, we think, the words of the Sind Muslim League 

Conference reJation or Br. Abdul pamphlet before him. This 

development apart, there cannot be any manner of doubt that provin- 
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cialism as ife has been developing in the country is not an influence for 
unity amongst us. This fact was brought out prominently to public 
view by the controversies that have come to be known as the Bengalee- 
Biharee and the Andhra-Tamil problems, specially by the former. With 
regard to the latter the Working Committee of the Tamil Nadu Provincial 
Congress Committee was constrained to pass a resolution on July 19, 
1933, in which the following words occur : 

“The Committee, while supporting whole-heartedly the desire of the Andhras 
for a separated Andhra Province, and also expressing the eagerness of Tamilians 
for a separate Tamil Province which will give full scope for the deveiopment pf 
Tamil culture and civilisation, deeply deplores fhs mentality exhibited by certain 
Andhra leaders and citizens who, purporting to agitate for the Andhra_ province, 
have commenced a campaign of vilification and hatred against the Tamilians and 
the Prime Minister,” 

The Bengalee-Biharee controversy did not call for notice from 
either of the Provincial Congress Committees. The members of the 
Press in both the provinces, with a very few honour- 

Belaree exceptions, did not observe this restraint. The 

Problem Working Committee of the Congress took cognisance 
of the matter, and appointed Babu Eajendra Prasad, an 
ex-President of the Congress and one of its members, as an arbitrator 
to hear and receive evidence and memoranda tendered on behalf of the 
Bengalees of Bihar, from the Bihar Ministry, and from the Biharees. 
Mr. P. E. Das, an ex-Judge of the Patna High Court, argued 
the^ matter on behalf of the Bengalees expressing their grievances 
against certain administrative acts of the Congress Ministry of the 
province ; a memorandum on behalf of the Ministry was presented ; and 
Mr. Sachchidananda Sinha, an ex-member of the Governor’s Executive 
Council, presented a memorandum drawing up the background of the 
whole problem. The last showed itself more concerned with the ways 
in which the Bengalees had consolidated their position in the Secretariat 
M the province, the centre and fountain of all official patronage in 
Bihar. The problem, divested of all bitternesses, may be stated thus. 
There are more than 20 lakhs of Bengalees at present in the province. 
Of these about 18 lakhs have been natives of the districts or parts of 
districts on the eastern ^ border of the province for unremembered 
centuries. The necessities of the Bihar and Orissa province, constituted 
in 1912 by detaching the Biharee-speaking and Oriya-speaking areas 
from the Bengal Presidency of which they had been parts since the 
beginning of British rule, required that these Bengalee-speaking areas 
should go to help it set up separate household. Of the remaining two 
lakhs and a little more, the maiority may be said to have been attracted 
there by opportunities opened by services under Government, in the 
professions of law and medicine and as educationists. This became easy 
and possible because Calcutta happened to be the capital of the 
country, and the Bengalees became pioneers of the new education 
mtroduced into the country ; they manned the services and the pro- 
fessions not only in Bihar, but all over the provinces and States in 
Mrtaern India. The Bengalees were the “school masters abroad” .from 
ixashmir to Assam. 
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Now that the indigenous populations of those provinces and States have 
had that education, it is natural that they should bo coming forward 
GovPMimpnf ««r. demand and take the places that the Bengalees had 
vices— seed-plots occupied SO long. It has happened in the Punjab, in 

of the controversy the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh almost natur- 
ally and imperceptibly. . _ The process did not take more 
than 30 or 40 years to complete the elimination of Bengalees from the 
services and professions in these two provinces. In Bihar the same 
process had begun working ; the pre-“autonomy^^ Ministries in the pro- 
vince had taken measures to effect this. The success of these efforts 
were proved by the facts detailed below. In 1912 when Bihar was 
separated from Bengal the number of posts for the Provincial and sub- 
ordinate Gazetted Services in the province was 873 of which 318 were 
held by Bengalees and 554 by non-Bengalees ; in 1938 the number was 
1,073 of which 332 were held by Bengalees and 747 by 

non-Bengalees. The Bengalees are about G per cent of the population 
of Bihar, and it is insisted that their proportion in the services should 
not be higher than their percentage in the population. To bring down 
the Bengalee ratio, so that the non-Bengalee products of the schools 
and colleges of Bihar may have emplojment, certain Circulars- the 
Brett and Owden Circulars—were issued that harped on Bengalee 
preponderance in the services with the obvious hint that measures 
must be taken to bring this down. These Circulars became the 
subjects of bitter controversy as they appeared to be discriminatory 
against Bengalees. The matter was carried to the "Working 
Committee, leading to the appointment of Babu liajeudra Prosad as 
sole arbitrator. 


Dangers of Pro- 
vincial discrimi- 
nation — American 
Experience 


The Memorandum submitted on behalf of the Bengalees in Bihar by 
Mr. P. R. Das sought to bring into focus the dangers implicit in the 
methods adopted by the Bihar Ministry. These may 
be put in a few_ words. India is a vast country, 
almost a continent, in which live men and women 
speaking^ different languages, wearing different dresses, 
guided by different traditions. To build out of this diversity a unity, 
to evolve a unity of life and thought and conduct, — this has been the 
quest of Indian history, the aspiration of Indian nation-builders 
throughout the centuries. Of the unity built by the Mandaleswars of 
Hindusthan when the Dravidians and Aryans ruled the country, we 
have very few authentic records. Of Akbar’s dream during the 
Muslim period poets have sung and historians have written. That 
attempt failed in the time of his successors. The British rulers of the 
country by their methods of administration and enlightenment have 
raised a structure that have the lineaments of a new India, one, whole 
and indivisible. Provincial “autonomy’' as- sketched in the Government 
of India Act of .1935 will be threatening this idea if provincial 
° and ambitions are allowed to grow and develop. This 


ffilip?has"threal:ened the unity of every big country on the thresh- 
l npf of their endeavour to build up a State, a federated 
P?R. Das referred to this experience of the United States 

in the following words ; 


State. Mr. 
of America 
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’ “It is well-knowa that at the time of the TJnioa of the United States there were 
centrifugal forces at work due to jealousies between one State and another. The 
great framers of the American Constitution took note of this fact and provided in 
Article 4, Section 2 that “the citizens of each State shall bo entitled to all privileges 

and immunities of citizens in the several States.” It was found that this 

was not sufficient for the protection of the citizens against the discriminating legis- 
lation by any State ; and so by a celebrated Amendment which was known ns 
Article 14, it was provided that no “State shall _ make or enforce any law which 
shall abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens of the United States”. Mr. 
Bryce says that this Amendment secured the protection of citizens against unjust 
and discriminating legislation of any State.” 


Inter-pro- 

vincial 

migrations 


The Memorandum submitted ou behalf of the Bihar Ministry does 
not refer to this aspect of the matter. We cannot believe that they 
are unconscious of the threat and danger to which Mr. 
Das’s Memorandum has drawn attention. The Ministry 
repeatedly asserted that it is the duty of every good 
government to find employment for persons residing 
iu areas within its jurisdiction. No Government in the world to-day 
can be said to have reached this standard. The Government of Bengal 
has not been able to reach it, as the presence of lakhs of Benglees in 
Bihar, in the Brahmaputra valley of Assam, in Burma, in Orissa testi- 
fy- The Government of Bihar has not been able to reach it as the 
presence of 19 lakhs of Biharees in Bengal, of a few lakhs in Assam 
testify. These inter-provincial migrations make up the warp and woof 
of history. If this fact had been remembered in the controversy, it 
would not have attained the bitterness that it did. And if we can 
relate the sociological and economic facts of Indian life of recent 
times to the wider experiences of history, the sting would be taken 
out of the Bengalee-Biharee controversy. From a certain point, of 
view, it must be recognised that these inter-provincial migrations are 
an evidence of a certain break-down of social arrangements. For, no 
body leaves one’s home and homeland until poverty or ambition drives 
him to it. In this age in India, the Bengalee is not the only people 
who have taken to the high roads. From Tamil Nadu and Andhra" 
Bssa an increasing number of people have been taking to the trains 
bound for the north and the west ; from Kajputana men and women 
have settled in the cities, east and west. 


_ But to return to the case of Bengalees and Biharees. The difficul- 
ties that confront them to-day are proofs of a break-down in their 

Dis ersion arrangements. The disruption of the Moghul 

I persion Empire has had its social and economic consequences, 

peoples These were intensified by the failure and suppression of 

what British historians called the “Sepoy Mutiny”, 
and Indian historians “War of Indian Independence”. The social and 
economic structure of the region stretching from Delhi in the west to 
Bihar m the east was cracked and crumbed by the impact of the new 
conditions introduced by the new rulers. Men and communities that 
had _ served and maintained the old rule lost opportunities for 
earning their livelihood. The policy of the British Government 
also helped the process of this disruption. Men and communities 
from this region had organised the 1857 fight, had taken the 
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lead in it. The British Government could not forget this fact. They 
stopped recruitment to their army from this region. And the people 
deprived and robbed of their professions marched east and west in 
search of new avenues of earning. The railways were being laid down ; 
mines were being opened ; chimneys of mills and factories were rais- 
ing their heads into the sky ; Calcutta was becoming one of the 
largest ports of the world. Men from the United Provinces, from 
Bihar, supplied the Labour force for this new industrialism. Because, 
almost at the same time, malaria was deeiminating the areas in Bengal, 
which could have supplied it ; in course of ten years ( 1859 — 1869 ) 
about lOdakhs of Bengalees died in the districts of Burdwan, Hooghly 
and Howrah. The break-down of the old economic arrangements 
embodied in the caste and guild system made men equal in their po- 
verty— Brahmins — ^Dobey, Chaube, Chaturvedi rubbing shoulders in 
factories and mines, in railway stations as porters, with the untouch- 
ables. British administr.ation thus provided openings to non-Bengalees 
in Bengal. The Bengalees also — Bengalees belonging to the higher 
and lower middle classes — flocked into the administrative posts open 
to Indians. Thus did they spread themselves in small groups all over 
northern India, in the provinces and States, as officers under Govern- 
ment, as lawyers, as medical men, as educationists. This is a part 
of the history of Bengalee-Biharee contact in British times. It shows 
Bengalees earning their livelihood in Bihar, and Biharees theirs in 
Bengal. 

There is another way of looking at the thing, in assessing the 
value of this contact in rupees, annas, pies, In the autobiography of 
Sir Prafulla Chandra Roy has appeared an estimate 
of the earnings of the 30 lakhs of non-Bengalees in 
Bengal. It shows these people transmitting every year 
no less than rupees 100 crores to their families and 
Bengal — families and homes that are distributed over 
the area stretching from Bihar to Rajputana and the Punjab. More 
detailed estimates have shown that through the post offices in Calcutta 
and Bengal a sum of rupees 8 crores a year go to Bihar ; the 
district of Saran, for instance, accounting for rupees 1 crore a year. 
The rupees that these sojourners in Calcutta and Bengal carry along 
with them when they pay their annual visits to their homes reach an 
equal amount. As against this the earnings of Bengalees in Bihar has to be 
estimated. In the district of Saran the earnings of Bengalee residents 
do not exceed rupees 2 lakhs a year, a very small part of which can 
be transmitted to keep the home fires burning ; for, the majority of 
these Benglees have their families with them. The_ habits of life of 
Bengalees outside Bengal are such that the majority of them spend 
their incomes in the places where they make them. If statistics could 
be gathered it could be shown that along the Bast Indian Railway lines 
the townships that have grown up beyond the boundaries of Bengal 
as a product of the Bengalee hobby for health resorts, a few crores 
of Bengalee money have been sunk in them. These health resorts 
have found occupations for the local people, have found buyers for 
their vegetable and dairy products. 


Earnings of 
Bengalees & 
Biharees 

homes outside 
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These facts should have had some weight with the Bihar Ministry 
V?hen they adopted their short cuts for the^ solution of educated 
unemployment in their province. They should not 
All-India forgotten the lesson of history that it takes time 

i'robiem ^ foreign element to be assimilated into the body 

politic of a country ; that the Sahayas, the Srivastavas 
and the Singhs have taken, many of them, a^ century or more to go 
through the change that enables them to claim to-day Bihar soil as their 
own. By stirring, untimely stirring, feelings, they have delayed the process 
in the case of Bengalees, perhaps halted it for a long time. They are 
not peculiar in these activities. In evey province we meet with 
ernptions of these conceits and ambitions. In their own province of 
Bihar movements are afoot for the constitution of a separate province 
for Chota Nagpur and the Santhal Pergannas under the name of 
Jharkhand and another for the area round about Darbangha under the 


name of Mithila. In the Madras Presidency four language areas— 
Telegu, Tamil, Malayalam and Eanarese — are eager to set up separate 
houses *, in the Central Provinces and Berar Assembly a resolution has 
been passed, the hlinistry supporting it, recommending the separation 
of Marathi-speaking and Hindi-speaking areas. In the Brahmaputra 
Valley of Assam, 25 lakhs of Assamese-speaking people have been 
dreaming of building up a separate culture centre in the area where 
they arc not the majority. Every communal and language group has 
been preparing itself for the next census when each of them will be 
trying to return increasing numbers at the expense of neighbouring 
groups. This is how India is found preparing herself to wrest political 
power from the hands of Britain. And the thought leaders and the 
political leaders of the country have shown themselves helpless in face 
of this development. The resolution of the "Working Committee of the 
Congress calling upon the people to “desist from any further agitation” 
in support of linguistic provinces, and assuring them that “the solution 
of this question would be undertaken as a part of the future scheme 
of the Government of India as soon as the Congress has the power 
BO to do”, does not appear to have had much influence, specially in 
View of the manipulation of census figures that is apprehended. In 
uicse activities we stumble on certain imponderables — creed and culture — 
that have always refused to bo guided by reason. 


Internal disunities have been disabling the Indian straggle for poll"* 
tic.al freedom. YYe have described in detail the two most weakening of 
Indtint ftljro&d- them— communalism and provinoialism. They are illn- 

ihe injuiUce* they strativo and not exhaustive of the many ways in which 
iuffer from they havc been expressing themselves. Outside India, 
near and far, the life and interests of India are being 
pat into jeopardy. There arc nbont 40 lakhs of Indians in different 
parfe of the world from Eiji in Australasia in the east to British Guiana 
in South America in the west. The majority of them are manual labour- 
ers : a few are agriculturists ; fewer arc merchants and traders in a small 
way-; and bigger merchants and industrialists and professional men among 

Intlians who can jead and guide the majority are still fewer. In the 
colonms o. Britain and Franco, in the British dominions, in their pro- 
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tectorates and dependencies, Indians have no citizenship rights or even 
civil rights. The majority of them are “hewers of wood and drawers 
of water” for their white masters. Even in the best of times they 

live on starvation wages, on the border line of conditions that just 
allow them to exist. On an existence such as this has come the full 
blast of a world economic depression, bringing down the price of agri- 
cultural produce, bringing down the rates of their wages, while the 
price of manufactured goods, of clothes and other necessities of 
the common people, has remained comparatively steady. This has made 
for the worsening of the life of Indians abroad. Mauy of them have 

never known any other homos than in which they first opened their 
eyes on the light of the sun ; India is to them a memory, the home- 
land of their ancestors to which distance has lent on enchatment. 

They have lost touch with Indian traditions, and many of them have 

been lost to these. The Arya Samaj and the Islam Missions 
have for some years been trying to renew the old ties. These acti- 
vities have revived interest in their fate and fortune among the in- 
habitants of the country from which came their ancestors to these 
foreign lands. But that country, unfree herself, cannot bring them 
relief, cannot secure them justice in social, economic and political 
relations in their new homos. 


Indians in 
Ceylon 


This is a rough picture of the life of Indians abroad. Nearer home, 
in our immediate neighbourhood, in Ceylon and Burma, have occurred 
events that have been straining the patience of India, 
straining to the breaking point the ties that blind 
them to India. In Ceylon there are about 10 lakh 
Indians, the majority of them, about 7 lakhs labourers 
in the tea, rubber and coffee estates of the island. They came frorn 
Travancore, Cochin, Malabar, and certain southern districts of Madras. 
■When these industries were started more than half a century back 
under conditions of modern capitalism, the natives of Ceylon did not 
take kindly to them. Their old economy sufficed for their food and 
cloth ; more true, perhaps, it was that "agreement” labour made no 
appeal to them. Now that the old social institutions and economic 
arrangements have broken down under the impact of modern industrial- 
ism, they appear to be prepared to^ put themselves under its rigid 
discipline. But they find the occupations occupied by Indians who had 
been filling for sixty years and more the void created by their unwill- 
ingness or temperamental incapacity. An agitation has been started 
that the Indian labourers should vacate ; things are being made difficult 
for them ; an atmosphere of enmity is being created that can be felt 
always. The Government of Ceylon have been responding to the- 
pressure of public opinion by administrative measures that are discri- 
minatory in nature and unjust to Indians who have made Ceylon 
their home. The Ceylon Government passed an ordinance excluding 
Indian labourers on the plantations from the 'Village Committee 
franchise Under protest from Indians, supported by the Government 
nf India ’the authorities of Ceylon has sought to remove this sting of 
^;an,.;rv.iAntTon bv dopriving the Ceylonese labourers of this franchise. 
Xh“S aDaeceptSbfo. PSr, wM. it will affect only about 60,000 
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In Burma 


Ceylonese labourers, the Indians affected will be more^ thati five times 
this number. This may be equality in misfortune. But it is no solution 
for ■which more time should be given. Perhaps, it is not possible for 
Ceylon to wait. Therein lies the seeds of a conflict. 

Ceylon has been trying to drive the Indians out by laws and 
ordinances. Our Burman neighbours have been using methods of blood 
and iron to secure the same result. On the 26th July, 
1938, riots broke out in Rangoon and its neighbour- 
hood in which Indian lives were lost, Indian shops 
looted, and Indian houses burnt ; the streets were 
converted into battle-fields in which Burmans also suflfered in' life and 
limb, their number being comparatively small. The riots spread to 
Mandalay in Upper Burma and to other parts of the country. These 
continued with short intermissions for months till almost the end of 
year. More than 500 lives were lost, 3,000 were wounded, and more 
than 10,000 Indians fled the country, reached the land of their birth, 
men, women and children robbed and dispossessed of all that they had 
toiled for in the Land of the Pagodas. They reached safety, it is true, 
but nothing else. The immediate cause of the riots was a book 
written by a Burman converted to Islam. The book had been written in 
1931 in ■which passages appeared disparaging the character of the 
religion of the Burmese people which has been Buddhism for about two 
mousand years. In 1938 the book was resurrected by a section of the 
Burmp Press, and a campaign was started against the Muslims, a 
Majority of whom were from India. The victims of the riots were the 
majority of them Muslims ; more than 74 mosques and 2 Hindu temples 
were desecrated. The Prime Minister of Burma, Dr. Ma Baw, issued 
a statement in the first week of August when the situation had been 
brought under control. In it he stressed the religious issue that had 
Jed to the riots. And he could not resist the temptation of pointing 
me finger at occasions in India when the Hindu and the Muslim had 
flown at each other for identical reasons, when the Hindu and Muslim 
proved the sincerity of their credal convictions and the strength 
of their spirituality by breaking one another’s heads, by having blood- 
baths which were supposed to refresh the souls of men. This was but 
touching the surface of the thing. It would be better to recognise, it would 
be ultimately harmful to ignore, the fact that this stupid and ignorant 
book and its writer would not have been given the notoriety they were 
given if the relations between the Indian and the Burman had been 
cordial and friendly. Unfortunately for all concerned these are 
strained and unfriendly for reasons that have not the remotest connec- 
tion -with religion or spirituality. The riots of 1930 had the same 
inspiration. 

lYe are enabled to understand and explain the causes of this 
outburst on reading a pamphlet written and published by the President 
of All-Burma Students’ Union, since reprinted in 

& social sub- l^atioiial Front, a weekly of Bombay. They were 

jecUon discussed in the book with frankness, ■without heat, 
without passion. The chief of these were economic 
and social. Burmans feel and see that Indians have established a pre- 
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dominadce in their economic life that leaves them few openings for 
economic betterment ; it also often happens that Indians, Hindu and 
Muslim, contract connections with Burman women that strike at 
the roots of their social polity. These are in summary the grievances 
of the Burmans that have been inflaming their minds against Indians 
which burst out every now and then in murder and arson. A further 
analysis may be made to understand and explain the situation. The 
accident of a common subjection has brought India and Burma nearer 
to each other in recent history. As officials under Government, as 
lawyers, doctors, and educationists Bengalees have gone to Burma ; 
as members of the police and military forces men from the Punjab, 
United Provinces and Bihar have gone there ; as capitalists and indus- 
trialists Nattukottai Chettys from southern India and Gujaratis have 
taken advantage of the peace imposed by British imperialism j as agri- 
culturists and small shop-keepers men from the eastern districts of 
Bengal, from Orissa, Andhra Desa and Tamil Nadu have flocked 
into the country, and also as labourers in the industries, in the fields 
and factories, as porters in the docks. Many of these classes of 
people have created new avenues of earning both for themselves 
and for the indigenous population. There are about 12 lakhs 
Indians in Burma, and about 20 crores of rupees of Indian 
money put in Burman agriculture and industries. This success 
has generated a fear in Burman hearts that the hordes of In- 
dian men and the hoards of Indian money are instruments for the sub- 
jugation of their country by methods of peaceful penetration. It is 
not of Indians only that the Burmans entertain this fear or against 
Indians only that they cherish this enmit 3 '. The Chinese are a growing 
community in Burma whose ranks are being swelled by “refugees'' from 
China running for safety from the Japanese aggression of their country. 
And the Burman Press has already raised the warning voice that the 
new road from Yunnan to Upper Burma may open a high road over 
which will be trudging millions of peaceful Chinese — men, women and 
children — and submerge under their weight the native Burmans. We have 
to remember that the Chinese and the Burmans are near to one another 
in religious beliefs, in blood and colour ; and, if we dip into history, we 
may come upon traces of actual comingling of these peoples.. With 
India there is only a sentimental tie woven out of the life history of 
the founder of their religion. But in the competitions and conflicts of 
life these sentimentalities wear thin ^ as the rise and growth of 
provincialism in India have been demonstrating before our 
very eyes. 

Inside and> outside India these are the influences that have been 
remaking our minds, shattering many a dream, bringing us violently 
against realities. Brotherhood of man, federation of 
Causes of grow- \yorld — these visions are melting away at a time 

‘"S when » science has shown that these are realisable 

e ence aspirat’^ns. A great fear and a great uneasiness are 

abroad Free nations are getting unsure of their own position. And, 
Tndia a dependent country, is doubly so. She sees, the world sees, 
that the boundaries of many countries have been changing ; and many 
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more have been awaiting this doom. These apprehensions have also 
been finding expression in the Indian Press, in the Central Legislature. 
Public opinion in India has been demanding for more than fifty years 
that Indians, educated Indians, should be trained to habits of command 
in the Indian army, that recruitment to the Indian army should be 
open to all classes and sections of the population of the countrj\ On 
the occasion of the Penjdeh affair (1885), more than ha'f a century 
back, where there appeared to be a threat of the invasion of India by 
Eussia, leaders of educated public opinion offered their services as 
volunteers eager to fight for their "king and couutrj'.’ The offer was 
refused with thanks. Since then many committees of enquiry^ in 
search for expedients to halt or meet these demands have enquired, 
and suggested means of enlisting the help and support of the 
"unbribed” intellect of India on the side of Indian^ defence. After 
the last Great War we have had a number of committees the Esher 
Committee (1919), the Shea Committee (1925), the Skeen Committee, 
and the Chatfield Committee (1938). Except the third, the others have 
been concerned with the technicalities of army organisation. The report 
of the Esher Committee showed that it was set up for working towards 
a co-ordination of the fighting forces of the Empire. The experiences 
of the war had proved its necessity ; "as a result of the great rally of 
opinion from all parts of the Commonwealth in favour of a unified 
organisation of war effort, there arose in the shape of the Imperial IVar 
Cabinet, a machine for the co-ordination of the higher questions of 
militarj' policy”. The recommendations made in this behalf, suggesting 
directly and indirectly the exercise of a considerable inffuence by the 
Imperial General Staff upon the military policy of the Government of 
India as npon the other Governments of^the Commonwealth and 
Empire, were regarded in India as tightening the strangle-hold of 
British imperialism on India. This impression in India was not wholly 
unjustified. Even the most responsible public opinion in India could 
make no concession in this matter ; it was prepared to co-operate only 
when India had in law and in fact the control of her military forces. 
Sir Krishna Govinda Gupta, a Bengalee civilian on the retired list, in 
his Minute of Dissent to the Esher Committee’s report, gave subdued 
expression to this feeling. And, as a preliminary step, as a test and 
proof of the sincerity of the British Government in its promise of 
responsible Government for India, he suggested that Indians should 
, King’s Commissions, that enlistment should not be confined to 
the martial races”. 


,. Skeen Committee also suggested that Indians should be made 
eligible for employment as King’s Commissioned ofiScers in the Artillery, 
For a slock- Engineer, Tank and Air arms of the Indian army ; it also 
taking of defence Suggested that a Military College should be established 
arrangcmenis so that Indians may not have to go to the Woolwich 
fri T j- Tir-i- College or to the Cranwell Air Force College. 

Indian hhlitary Academy has been opened at Dehradun since 
1932.^ A cadre of 60 entrants has been fixed for every year — 30 to be 
recruited from the ranks, and 30 from open competition. If this 
Ecueme IS adhered toj it will require 50 years to fully Indianise the 
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Officers Staff of the Indian Army whose strength now is about 3,000. 
The Committee also suggested that by 1952, 60 per cent of the officers 
should be Indians. It appears, however, that that time table is not 
being followed. There should have been 450 Indian officers in the army 
in 1938 ; there were only 184 cadets from that Academy. The “Sum- 
mary of Important Matters concerning the Defence Services, 1936-37” 
gives figures that go to show that the recruitment has been halved, and 
the reason given was that it was due to “elimination of the class of 
candidate who is manifestly not up to the required standard.” Dis- 
satisfaction with this state of affairs found expression through a reso- 
lution moved by the late Moulana Shaukat Ali in the Central Assembly 
on September 2, 1938. recommending to the Governor-Greneral in 
Council that ^ 

“Early steps be talcoti to constitute a committee of tbo elected and other members 
of the Central Legislature to devise a schenao for implomonting tho following unaui- 
mous recommendation of tho Indian Sandhurst Committee (1926), namely, ‘It is, how- 
ever, unanimously agreed that, whether tho slower or the more rapid rate of pro- 
gression is ultimately adopted, the scheme actually in operation should bo reviewed 
in 1938, that is to say five years after the inauguration of tho Indian ,Sandhurst, 
with a view to considering whether the success achieved is not sulEciently solid to 
warrant a further acceleration of the rate of progress.” 

The resolution was accepted on behalf of the Government. Tho 
growing interest of the people in this problem of the organisation of 
defence against external invasion and internal commotion 
cvidcnced in two resolutions moved in the Coun- 

participation cil of State, the Other Chamber of the Central Legis- 
lature. One was moved b^ Mr. P. N. Sapru recommen- 
ding to the Governor-General in Council ‘to associate more closely tho 
Legislature with the formulation and direction of defence,” either by 
the appoinment of a Standing Committee of the Legislature to advice on 
defence policy or by some other practicable measure. The resolution 
was opposed by the Government for reasons of constitutional and 
practical difficulty. The executive Government, which is after all res- 
ponsible for defence, cannot “bind itself in advance to accept outside 
advice”, that the first alternative interfered with the responsibility of the 
Executive Government ; that problems^ which arises in the Defence De- 
partment depend on matters such as “general military police or move- 
ment of troops” that the Government would not be prepared to place 
before the Committee. The other resolution was moved by Sir David 
Devadoss recommending to the Governor-General in Council to take 
eaiiy steps to enlist suitable men from the Presidency of Madras 
for the army in all its branches and the air force ; amendments 
were moved adding after the wood “Madras” the _ words “and 
other provinces and areas not adequately represented in the defence 
forces.” In the discussion that followed the provincial and com- 
munal stand-points came to be stressed. More than one speaker 
drew pointed attention to the fact that the Punjab with its 
population of two and half crores of people only should be 
the recruiting ground of more than half the number of the Indian 
army • Sir Kamunni Menon, a nominated non-official member from 
Madras expressed “surprise tliat about 85 per cent of the army has its 
provenance from about 30 per cent of the total area of the country.” 
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The same point was made by Mr. P. N. Saprn in conrse of a speech 
delivered in connection with the Bill popularly known as the Ank-Ke- 
crnitment Bill to punish activities for dissuading people from enlisting 
in the Defence forces of the country. 

“We of the other prov inces are as much interested in the defence of onr country 

as the Puniabees are. Whv must we be at the mercy of one province alone ? I 

do not wish to see the domination of the Pnnjabee to be perpetuated If you were 

to widen the basis of recruitment, if you were to tahe recruits not only from the 
Puniab but from all the provinces also yon would get plenty of soldiers in 
India.... ” ~ 


The Commander-in-Chief in opposing the resolution said that 
“recruitment to the Indian Army is at present ^ on a class basis and 
not on a provincial basis” ; he did not care to explain 
what are the virtues of this class basis ; he simply 
stated the fact that “the military authorities have 
found by experience that certain classes do, as a whole 

make the most efficient soldiers and these classes are recruited for 

the army without regard to provincial boundaries.” A list of the classes 
from which the Indian army was recruited gives the following by 
communities. 


Present Recruit- 
ment Policy 
challenged 


Mohammedans : — 

Dekkani Mussalmans 
Hazaras of Afghanistan 

Hindusthani Mussalmans 
Madrasi^ ” 

Moes 

Pathans 

Punjabi Mussalmans 
Bajputana & Central India 
Mussalmans 

Mussalman Eajputs (Raughars) 
Miscellaneous Mussalmans 


Christians. Hindus ; — 

Sikhs. 

Adi-Dravidas 
Ahirs 
Brahmans 
Dogras 
' Garhwallis 
Gujars 
Gurkhas 

Jats; Jats (Eajpntana) 
Kumaonis 
Mahrattas 
Rajputs; Rajputs 
(Eajputana) 
Tamils, Telegus 
Miscellaneous 
Hindus 


This list does not show that the Government was wholly negligent 
of the language-areas as recruiting fields. A Muslim member from 
Bihar, hlr. Hussain Imam, however, gave expression to the dominant 
feeling and idea in the country which the Government will find it 
hard to resist much longer : 


bas been taken ih^ they got the best value for the money in the army 
leonnt at present That might be so, but surely other considerations must 
u Polit'oal considerations, the prospects of the future, 

sirnnour In autonomous provinces which have no military 

demiUtnric*id^^^™‘ wish that there would be military tradition in the provinces 

afoTfesf lES, Sit??" 
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In the absence of any -definition of the “class” theory propounded 
. by the Commander-in-Chief, one has to make an attempt to understand 
, , , , it in the light ,of the history of the British army and 
idea”*^n r^ruit- recruiment policy followed 

ment « it. Major General J. F. C. Fuller ^writing to 

the Speciator, a London weekly, said that “the English 
army is composed of only two classes — the top and bottom of society. 
In such an army the officers must either be aristocrats or proletarians ; 
and these two types do not miy, or at best most indifferently.” This 
“semi-feudal idea” on which the British army was founded was brought 
out by a Swiss historian, Eduard Feuter, in his World History 
dealing with the period 1825-1920 — from the end of the French Revo- 
lution to the end of the last World War. The thing which differentia- 
ted England politically from the continental countries was not “self- 
government” but what may be described as “Government by local 
magnates and an absence of Government bureaucrats.” Elaborating 
this thesis, he said : 


“They (the local roagnates) exercised this authority as a matter of honour, but 

also naturally in the interests of their own class the division of power between 

the classes was the same in the army as in the civil service ; that is, the same pro- 
pertied classes who as justices of the peace, for example, ruled the agricultural day 
labourers and the_ factory workers in their districts, were also those who secured 
expensive places in the army ; and the same proletarians, from whom were recruit- 
ed the masses of workmen for the fields and the factories, also furnished the rank 
and file of the armies." 


There is nothing peculiar in this. In almost all countries there 
has been such an evolution. In Japan, for instance, the rise of the 
Samurai classes illustrated it. In the provinces of 
India the same stratification of classes was visible. 

Punjab Reasons of State led British bureaucrats in _ India to 

ignore the possibilities of broad-basing their recruit- 
ment policy for the army on the “feudalism” of the provinces other 
than -the Punjab and among the tribes on the Indian frontiers. By 
the pursuit of that policy, as Sir Ramunni said, the Government has 
enabled “the present enlisting classes” to feel that they “have acquired 
a kind of vested interest” in the array ; they have come to feel that 
the Indian army is “practically their preserve, and naturally enough 
they are opposed to any change which will reduce their opportunities 
for a career.” The Premier of the Punjab, Sir Sikander Hayat Khan 
has been harpin^on this plea in his speeches to his fellow-provincials. 
Speaking at a conference at Lyallpur, he is reported to have stressed 
the point that his province received rupees four crores every year as 
pay and pension for the soldiers recruited from within its boundaries, 
and that the Punjabees should do well to be watchful of changes in 
army policy that would require the reduction of the percentage of 
Punjabee soldiers in the Indian army. Leaders of the Muslim League 
have taken the cue from speeches like thesej and have been putting 
emphasis on the economic and political value of an army career in- the 
life of their community. Therefore, have they been insisting that the 
nresent percentage of Muslim soldiers and oncers in the Indian army 
should be preserved, and reserved for them in the future as well. This 
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is how discussions of Indian problems have acquired a habit of gliding 
into communal and provincial channels dividing and weakening the 
main current of Indian life. _ . 

Rising above these bickerings the mind of India has been reaching out 
to the consciousness that it is native hands that can defend their native 
land from internal defections and external attacks ; 
Indian imtiative evidences available it shows itself determined 

*”nTfai»’^ to assert this right and extort this privilege from 
British hands. Even members of the British bureaucracy 
are found appreciating the fact that “in view of the conditions in the 
Far East and the general international tenBion’\ to^ quote Mr. G. A. 
Small, Director of Public Instruction in Assam, it seems eminently 
desirable that the young men of Assam should be trained and prepared 
at least to protect their motherland in case of need^ . He suggested 
that units of the University Training Corps should be organised at 
Gauhati and Sylhet. The Assam rides are largely recruited from Raj- 
ban&his and similar castes ; there is “good material for sold-.ers even 
among the ordinary plains folk of the province.” In every province 
“good material for soldiers” is available. And Provincial Ministries 
have been responding to public demand when they are found deciding 
to establish Military Training Schools for their provincials. The 
Calcutta University has introduced Military Science as a subject of 
study, and the authorities at Fort William have undertaken to co- 
operate iu this work. The Aligarh Muslim University has also some 
such scheme under consideration. The foundation of the Bhonsla Military 
School at Nasik for which Dr. B. S. Moonje of Nagpur is entitled to 
the gratefulness of his people is an indication ^ that the public mind has 
been moving ahead of the Government who will be forced to follow its 
lead. The School has been started with the goodwill of the Gcvernor- 
General, the Indian Military authorities, and the support of Indian 
Princes and leaders of public opinion in the country. Opening the School, 
His Highness the Maharaja Scindia of Gwalior, underlined how it has 
grown in response to a great demand. The significance of the Institution 
lies in the fact that Military traiaing is as important a step ia the advancement 
of Jhe nation’s progress as purely academic studies. To build up traditions in 
civil and military administraiion is not a matter of a day ; it has got to be 
inculcated in the minds of boys from the very beginning and gradually developed 
till it matures into almost a religions fervour.” 

The Nasik Military School is the first to be started under non- 
official auspices. Its alumni come from all the provinces of India. 

' They are the pioneers who will revive in this institution the ancient 
traditions and by their life and work make it “the home and nursery of 
soldiers worthy of the expectations of their country.” These constructive 
activities, and the controversies referred to above show that the 
problem of defence eclipses mnny others in India in their inflnence on 
the future of the count^. 

I*' io<IuEtrial and agricultural life also there has not been any peace. 
The United Provinces and Bihar were rocking on agricultural dis- 
Meatures for contents *, the proposals of the Ministries with regard 
agrarian ^ud bakasht lands have not appealed to the 

relief landlords in the former province, and to the peasants 

in the latter. In Bengal and Bihar transfer of 


8(a) 
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occupancy holdings has been made ' free of the payment of selami 
(landlords' fee) ; in Bengal the landlord's right of pre-emption has beeti 
abolished. In the Punjab amendments of the Land Alienation Act 
have caused a furore that threatened to divide the province into two 
camps— -town and country. The Act had divided the people into 
agricultural and non-agricultural classes, an artificial division that has 
made life abnormal. At a non-Agriculturist Conference Sir Gokul 
Chand Narang, an ex-Minister, illustrated the evils of this division. 
Men like the late Sir Fazli Hussain, and Sir Ferozo Khan Noon, High 
Commissioner of India to Britain, were and are, according to the defi- 
nitions of this Act, agriculturists, while men like the late Lula Harkishen 
Lai, an ex-Minister, and Mr. Monoharlal, the present Finance Minister 
of the province, were and are non-agriculturists. All these men were 
barristers, and, perhaps, never had gone near, or touched the handle of, 
a plough. The Madras Estates Enquiry Committee's report brought 
out the theory of the majority of the members whieh found that “the 
ryot was the owner o^^ the soil and the zemindar was only a collector 
of revenue" ; the same theory was put forward in discussions on the 
tenincy legislation in the United Provinces Assembly. There are indi- 
cations that a growing number of landlords would like to be rid of the 
responsibilities of their position and “office" if they were compensated. 
Their position has become anomalous, and owing to this they cannot 
settle .down to any constructive work and contribute their share of 
work and talent to national well-being. But during these controversies 
there have appeared notes of interrogation with regard to the future, 
with regard to whether the ryotwari system made for the real welfare 
of the cultivator of the soil. Students of economic facts of Indian life 
and observers of economic tendencies show that the ryotwan system 
has not saved the cultivator. To quote from Dr. Eadha Kamal 
Mukherjee's book — Land Problems of India — 


“About 53 per cent of the lands in India is held under the ryotwari 

systetn But even in ryotwari tracts there has been a large increase of rent- 

receivers and tenants. It is estimated that on account of the prevalence of sub- 
letting, o«er 30 per cent of the lands are not cultivated by tenants themselves in 
Madras and Bomay. Similarly in the Punjab the number of rent receivers Las 

considerably increased of late the actual tiller of the soil. ..hardly offns more 

than a quarter of the lands in India. 


Helplessness 
' of 

Peasants 


This quotation shows that other factors are involved in the ques- 
tion of the lowering of the economic status of the peasants. They 
appear to be incapable of protecting themeselves, un- 
equal to meeting the world competition into which the 
products of their labour are thrown. Knowing not 
where these are sold, by what roads they travel to 
distant places, how countries from beyond the seven seas and thirteen 
rivers influence the prices of their products for good or evil, the pea- 
santry of India are a helpless lot. And some sort of State guardian- 
shin has become necessary. To this tendency of thought we owe the 
of Agricultural Marketing which was discussed at a Con- 
f ^pnea of Ministers held at Delhi at the end of November last. For 
terenoo cultivator of the soil must consent to regulation of 

his° life and activities by organisations set up by the State. 
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Industrial 

disputes 


The same sort of arrangement will be forced on^ society by the 
growing tension of feeling between labour and capital in the organi- 
sations and institutions set up in India _ under the 
impulse and compulsion of modern industrialism. In 
all the provinces there were strikes and lock-outs, 
tactics developed by labour and capital to secure or 
extort justice from each other. In the period under discussion there 
came to an end a strike at Cawnpore which had lasted for more than 
six weeks, and in which were involved more" than 40,000 men 
and women. An estimate has it that more than 20 lakhs of 
working days were lost owing to this strike. According to a 
conservative computation . the workers lost Rs. 18 lakhs in wages, 
and the total loss to the industry was somewhere near a crore of 
rupees ; in addition to this the electric supply corporations which 
supplied electricity to the mills, mist of th-'m electrically worked, the 
banks, the post and telegraph offices, the railway and other conveyances 
like lorries and bullock carts, the distributors who sold the manu- 
factures of the mills — all were put to losses that have nob been esti" 
mated. The other provinces showed no better record. A comparative 
statement of industrial disputes between the year 1921 to December 
31, 1938, goes to show that the year 1938 registered a record in all 
the years during these two decades. There were 399 disputes involv- 
ing 4,01,000 workers ; the number of workers were less than in 1937 
in which vear there were 379 disputes involving 6,48,000 workers ; the 
total number of working days lost was 91,99,000 as against 89,82,000 in 
1937 ; cotton and jute mills accounted for 39 p r cent of the strikes, 
70'8 per cent of the workers involved and 7 IT per cent of the working 
days lost ; the number of strikes in which the workers came out suc- 
cessful, whole or partial, was 181 — 51 of the former and 130 of the 
Kattei. Uy provinces Bengal showed the highest number — 157 ; Bombay 
— Ill, Madras — 52 ; the number of workers involved maintained the 
same places — Bengal — 1,62,888 ; Bombay — 62,188 ; Madras — 53,851. 


These statistics prove one thing that society is put to a loss of 
wealth every year owing to a maladjustment in the relations between 
Stale control and labour ; this maladjustment leads to conflict 

of life ° influence on the politics of the country. 

Society cannot afford this loss ; it should not tolerate 
the presence of a running sore poisoning the body 
Society had hitherto been organised on the autonomy of its 
different organs.^ The break-down of economic well-being, and the 
injustices to which this was due, has called for • the intervention from 
the whole to set matters right in the life of the units. And the State 
as the organ of society’s power, as the instrument for the use of this 
power, is increasingly being called upon to intervene. In India also 
we cannot avoid the encroachments on our autonomies. This is the 
meaning and significance of the many activities that the Ministries in 
the provinces are called upon to engage themselves in, to control and 
teplate the life of the many units that go to make up the life of the 
Whole in India. Before they can fully establish their control, there 
must happen these strikes and lock-outs through ■ which India will 
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be adjusting herself to modern conditions of life. In more organised 
countries these strikes and lock-outs, signs of the pains of teething, 
have come to accept the direction of the States, not without convulsions. 
Though it is a common saying that experience is a dear school, history 
does not show that we do learn from the experiences of others, of our 
predecessors. The Kisan and labour movements are evidences of the 
fact that labour and capital in India must pass through the same 
experiences that have moulded other countries into modern life. 


Amidst the dark clouds of communal and provincial conflicts and 
competitions the small Christian community of India have sent across 
j ,, the sky a few shafts of neighbourliness that hold 

Christian" & promises of a better time. They are only 60 or 65 
new India lakhs of the more than 35 crores of Indian humanity. 

But by their association with the religion of the rulers 
of the country they have influenced developments in this country, edu- 
cational, social and intellectual ; they have acted as the leaven that 
leaveneth the whole mass. As pioneers of modern education in the land 
they hfire helped to create the zaodern mind ia India, to iatrodace 
many modern institutions of educational and social uplift in the country. 
Many of their leaders have helped in initiating the methods of political 
education and agitation that advanced democratic institutions in 
Britain ; many of the leaders have been keen students of Indian history 
rescuing from the debris of the past many a remnant of a civilisation 
that was one of the leaders of the ancient world ; the telling of that 
history by foreign historians has helped us to win back a little of our 
self-respect, to strive to win it in the field of politics. This development 
in the life of the other communities, the awakening of a new self-respect 
and a new self-assertion, have set the Christian community of Indian 
birth in India to thinking how best they could make their contribution 
to the evolving life of the country. This feeling was given expression 
to in the speech of Dr. Harendra Kumar Mukherjee, M.L.A. (Bengal) 
as President of the All-India Christian Conference held at Madras in 
December last : 


“Instead of saying I am a Christian first and an Indian afterwards let us in the 

words of Dr. Asirvadhan, our brother in faith, who is Professor of Politics and 

Public Administration in the Universitf-jof Madras, say : ‘I am both an Indian and a 
Christian because there is no inner cohiraulstion between the two." 

Dr. Mukherjee’s speech was one sub^bitied plea to his people to line 
themselves up with all the progressive i pros in the country, thereby 
fulfilling the work that I cor predecessors had begun in 
Syntheii* India. The inner development in their own Church in 
culture* possible. As wo find in A. C. 

Underwood’s Oontemporay thought in India (1930): “The 
movement towards a United Christian Church in India in which all deno- 
minations will be merged and opportunities afforded for development on 
indigenous lines under Indian le.'idership, may gradually ovor-como the 
obstacles of denominationalism, the foreign character of tlio Church, 
and foreign domination.” The recognition of this evolution we find 
recoiled in the Report of the World Missionary Conference held at 
Jerusalem in 1928 : “We ardently desire that the younger Churches 
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should express the Gospel through their own geuius abd through 
forms suitable to their racial heritage.” The lute Brahmaban^av 
Upadhyaya who died a martyr to the cause of India s political freedom 
(1907) strove all his life to achieve “a true synthesis of the truth of 
the Christian revelation and of Indian spiritual culture. The Tam- 
baran (Madras) session of the World Missionary Conference (llmo) 
worked under this influence where the leaders of the older Churches, 
leaders of Christian life in the West, came in the spirit of^ seekers of 
truth because the life of their own countries was not being lived in 
the way of the life of the Founder of their religion. 

As we bring to a close the review and study of the events of the 
last six months in India, we turn with hope to another organisation 
that has been for more than twelve years trying to 
M-India^ bring the women of India out of their secluded life 
Conf*"lncc activities that have been remaking the life 

of their county and of theirs also. The lady- 
President of the 13th session of the AllTndia Women’s Conference, 
Eani Laxmibai Eajwade of Gwalior, readily acknowledged that the 
present awakening among Indian women “is due more to what the 
Congress has been doing than to onr Conference.” But she claimed 
that it was the natural right of “the woman of the house” to be the 
“first aroused in an earthquake because she has the most precious 
burdens to rescue.” And the developments outside and inside India 
that we have discussed in previous pages have' been overturning many 
an ancient and valued institution, and women in India could not be 
indifferent to these threats of disruption, to the shocks of “peaceful 
earthquakes” initiated by the Congress. These have hastened the ’“entry 
of women into the highest positions of public life.” The members of 
the Conference belong, the majority of them, to the upper and 
middle classes of Indian society. But the growing intensity of 
the struggle for a new India of the strong • and the ' free , has 
been forcing on the consciousness of even conservative houses 
that women have duties outside that could not be neglected any 
more, that they could not close any longer their eyes to the marks 
of break-down in their social life, close their ears to ' the cries of 
the poor and^ distressed in the land whom the centuries had left 
on the way-side uncared for. The speeches made and resolutions pass- 
ed at the Delhi session (1938) of the Conference bear witness to the 

fact that the women of India were not blind to the significance of these 

devdopmente. This awareness came vivid out of the words of the 
president : “We shall strike at poverty and social evil. But we shall dc 
BO with a full and sleepless realisation that we do it so that beauty shall 
come in and the spirit become free.” 

The challenge has come to every individual man, to every individual 
woman in India, so_ to work and so to live that human life may be 

Spirit of a enriched in the country. , There may be failures of the 
new spirit, there may be failure in leadership. But in what 

leadenbip spirit aiG these to be met, to be overcome ? We began 

, j study wth the recital of a failure of spirit and 

lauure or leadership in Indian politics. And the words used by the 
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President of the Congress, Sri Subhas Chandra Basu, on that occasion 
supplies an answer characteristic of the man, characteristic of the type 
of a new leadership. These words are of such strength, of such insight 
into the heart of things, that they deserve record : 

'1 may point out that a leader has to pay the price of leadership. In the event 
of success, he often gets more praise and credit than ho probably deserves, and in 
the event of failure, ho frequently gets all the blame or at least much of it. No 
leader should, tlirofore, grudge if on occasions he seems to be judged harshly by his 
followers or by his countrymen. If a battle is won, the general becomes the Hero ; 
if things go wrong he is punished severely.” 

We began the study with a note ^ of pessimism. At the end also 
we find that there is unrest, there is indecision, a sense of helplessness, 
j of uncertainty in the councils of the rulers, in the 
® market-places of the world, in the academies of philo- 

tealisation sophers to which men have been used to look for 
light and guidance. Ideals of human conduct are being 
subjected to new tests, and the practices of mankind are being called 
upon to adapt themselves to new conditions to meet the needs of new 
values in life. India cannot any more continue in her hermit life. 
Modern science has eliminated distance ; the mountains and oceans are 
no longer barriers but are to-day lines of communication on which have 
been moving men and women from distant lands and knocking at our 
doors with news of a new world. Even if we would we could 
not refuse to hear them ; even if we could we would not refuse 
to hear them. Our sages and saints had seen “the one in all the 
changing manifoldness of the universe”, the thread of unity that runs 
through creation j a scientist of modern India, Acharya Jagadis 
Chandra Basu, has presented this realisation to the test of our senses. 
That realisation has come to New India to be renewed and revivified 
in the modern world through istruggles in the spirit of a new tapasya, 
a new self-dedication. Hindu and Muslim, Christian and Sikh, Bengalee 
and Biharee, Andhra and Tamilian, Mahratti and Guj'rati may appear 
to forget today the message of this unity. But the meaning of the 
present conflicts and competitions in .India, we will realise as we go 
through the tribulations of the present towards the hopes of the future. 
These hopes will sustain us. They can be best described in the words 
of Jagadis Chandra — a seer and a scientist of new India : 

“And in this country through tho millenlums thore always have been somo_ who, 
beyond the immediate and absorbing prize of the honr, sought for tho realisation of 
tho highest ideal of life not through passive renunciation, but through active 
struggle. Tho weakling who has refused the conflict, having acquired nothing, has 
nothing to rcnounco. In India such examples of constant realisation pf ideals through 
work have resulted in tho formation of a continuous living tradition. And by ber 
latent power of rojuvonescenoe she has readjusted herself through infinite transfor- 
mations. Thus while tho soul of Babylon and tho Nile Valley hap transmigrated, 
oars slill remains vilal and with capacity of absorbing what tho time has brought, 
and making it one with itself.” 

{Qpedally contributed by Sri Suresh dmidra JDev) 
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The Council of State 


Budget Session— New Delhi— 14th. February to 8th. April 1938 

Meohakisition of iKirr 

The Budget Session of the Council of State opened at New Uplhi on the 
February 1938. The question hour was lively. The Commander-in-Ohief replied to a 
number of questions on the scheme of army mechanisation. After_ going over the 
present scheme. His Bscellency added that the question of mechanisation of certain 
Indian units was at present under consideration by the Government of India. 

After question time, the Secretary presented copies of eight bills as were passed 
by the Assembly, including the Military Manoeuvres Bill and Insurance Bill. 

Eailwat Bcdoet and Debate 

Sir Guthrie Russell, Chief Commissioner of Railways, next presented the statement 
of estimated expenditure and revenue for the year 1938-39, in respect of Railways 
after which the Council adjourned till the 17th. 


17th. & 18lh. FEBRUARY The Council held a general discussion on the 
railway budget to-day. Mr. Ramdas Pantulu, the first speaker, subjected the 
budget to a critical analysis, and regretted that there was no reference to a general 
trade and economic condition of the country in relation to railways. Ho urged the 
provision of adequate facilities to encourage the transport of agricultural produce 
to distant parts. The policy in regard to the rail-road problem was unsatisfactory 
as the railways wanted co-ordinatiou with motor transport by coercion, . instead of 
adopting a policy of equitable treatment of other forms of transport. 

Sir A. P. Patro expressed the opinion that much of the difiicnlty of the rail- 
road problem would be eliminated if the railways come to suitable arrangements 
with Local Governments, since roads were a provincial subject. At the same time 
the railways should afford greater amenities to the travelling public. 

Lala Ramsaran Das declared that in regard to recruitment for various services, 
a definito anti-Indian policy had been adopted in the Indian railways. Perhaps it 
was due to the reactionary recommendation of the Wedgwood Committee. Though 
a large number of well- qualified Indians were available for the mechanical and 
engineering departments from various engineering colleges in India, the railways 
preferred importing foreigners. There was also a rumour among Indians officiating 
as foremen and cbargemen that they would never be confirmed bpt soon be replaced 
f He asked if this was true. The treatment of Indians was also bad 

at the recent Moghulpura workshop explosion, where a. covenanted European foreman, 
instead of being punished, was quietly allowed to go away. He urged the accelera- 
tion of goods traffic, which would result in a substantial reduction in new wagon 
construction. He complained of uneconomic pay to the lower subordinate staff 
Which generated discontent. The amount spent on providing amenities for third 
wass passengers, he declared, was inadequate as compared with upper class travellers. 
Ate requested the Government to abolish the surcharge on coal. 

Non-Official Resolutions 


21«t. FEBRUARY The Council of State transacted non-official business today. 

« Nath Zitnzru s resolution urging active steps to facilitate settle- 
j Inaians on land m British Guiana and discourage their repatriation to India 
was adopted nnammously, the Government accepting the resolution for taking up 
the matter with the Colonial Office. 

interesting debate ensued on Mr. Sttshil Kumar Roy Ghoudhury's resolution 
or Qc training be given to al! physically fit Indians between the ages of 

of caste^an^oreed" admitted to permanent units in the Army irrespective 
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Tbe Commander-itt- Chief explained the futility of such a scheme and the colossal 
cost it would involve. He pointed out that the training of all able-hodied Indians 
would mean the creation of an incredibly vast army, 200 to 300 times the present 
•strength. Of what practical use such enormous army levies would be in modern 
’•warfare except providing cannon-fodder ? The Government’s policy, on the other 
• hand, was to keep the Army as small and at the same time as efficient as possible. 
The resolution was negatived. 

24th FEBRUARY The Council discussed two non-official resolutions to-day. 
Sirdar Buta Singh's resolution for a committee to work out a scheme with the object 
of stabilising the price of wheat, cotton, g-ir, sugar, and other agricultural products 
was rejected after Mr. Teates had explained that the matter was primarily the concern 
of provincial Governments. 

After two hours’ discussion the House defeated Mr. Kalikkar's resolution that 
the number of cadets admitted to the military academy be raised from 60 to 120 , by 
14 to 23 votes. The Commander-in-Chtef said that recently the Government reviewed 
the position and came to the conclusion that the increase of the number of intake 
was not possible just at present. There had been wastage recently amongst the 
King’s commissioned Indian officers by resignations. Lifelong military career had 
not in practice appealed to many of those who first took up a commission with 
apparent enthusiasm. He hoped the' same would not be found to be the case with 
the remainder of the Indian officers. 

Rjoht of PimiNo SupPL. Questions 

2nd. MARCH : — An authoritative decision on the limitations imposed on the right 
of putting supplementary questions was announced by Sir Maneckjee Dadabhoy and 
Pandit Hirdaynath Kunzru, over whose .supplementary questions in September last 
there was some misunderstanding, necessitating a study of the subject and consulta- 
tions with the Speaker of the House of Commons. Captain Fifzroy bad nothing to 
say, as Sir Maneckjee appealed to Iiim and the House to accept the decision. 

The statement of Sir Maneckjee occupied half an hour to read. Be quoted from 
the communication he bad received from Captain Fitzroy, and also from Sir Howard 
Degville, secretary of the Empire Parliamentary Association, as well as from the rul- 
ings of Sir Frederick Whyte and Sir Shanmokham Chetty, and submitted ‘with all 
humility’ that they were exactly what he himself had emphasized so often from the 
Chair, namely, that the supplementaries are intended only to clear up any ambiguity 
in the reply given, or to extract nnv further information on the subject dealt with in 
the reply. At the same time, Sir itaneckjee gave the assurance that ho would enforce 
the principles now onanciatod ‘justly and with discretion’. 

MmirAET Masoectbes Bill 

On the motion of the Commander ~in~Chief, tlie Council of State passed the Bill to 
provide facilities for military manoeuvres and for field firing and artillery practice ns 
was passed by the Assembly. Mr. Kumar Sanknr Ray Choxodhury moved half a 
dozen amendments and all of them were rejected. 

The House also passed the Bill further to amend the Destructive Insects and Pests 
Act ns was passed by the Assembly, It was moved by Sir Jagdish Prasad. 

, Building Lndustrt WoKKEn-s' Safett 

Sir Mohammad yaknb moved a resolution that tho Council having considered 
draft convention and tho recommendations rebating to the safety of tho building indns- 
try recommends to tho Governor-General in Council (a) that the provincial (Jovern- 
menls be consulted regaining the desirability and practicability of legislation to secure 
greater safety for workers in the building industry, (b) tint their attention bo drawn 
to the recommendations concerning cooperation, accident prevention and vocational edu- 
cation. Sir Mohammad described the important features of the draft coavontion 
and the atlilndo of various Governments who tvere represontei at the Geneva Assembly 
session in 1930 when it w.as considercl. The Indi.aa <Ie!cgit-*s had pninfol out the 
unsuitability of several proposals to Indian conditions. .Sir Mohammad Yakub said that 
it appeared from the perusal of the proceeJinga that mo»t eonntriea had foand sa.'oty 
fn the rcgulaiion of the building inlostrr. Bat in India conditions qaite 
differenL Tim construction of houses in lodt-an vtllages couH no; be cinairael 5 
bstttrdous oosapatioa but in some commercial cities sach accileat? were iusaparable 
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and no action was possible unless the cooperation of the local Governments and niani- 
cipahties was seemed. There should be an adequate system of inspection to enforce 
the buildioR laws. The convention itself was of a complicated nature and diacult lor 
enforcement in the case of India. The function was primarily that of the provincial 
Governments and their discretion could not be fettered by the decision taken by tno 
central Government. , ,, , . 

The resolution was passed. The Council then adjourned till March 4. 

Oppositios "WALE-oni 

4lh. MARCH About 20 members of the Progressive^ and Congress parties walked 
out to-diiy following Sir Ja 772 es Origg's stateraont explaining the Governments position 
on the controversy regarding the exclnsion from the voted list of the expenditure on 
Defence and External Affairs. . 

After Sir James Grigg, who spoke amid repeated interruptions, Eat Bahadur 
Bamsarnn Das, leader of the Opposition. Mr. Bamdas Pantulu, leader of the Con- 
gress party, and Syed Bossain Imam, deputy leader of the Progressive party, made 
statement.s protesting against ‘the curtailment of the rights and privileges of the 
Assembly with which the Council of State forms the central legislature’. Sir A. _P. 
Patro rose to speak when all members of the Progressive and Congress parties 
walked out. 

Cexthai & Defexce Expendittob 

Explaining tho Government’s attitude regarding the Legislature’s right of 
vote on Defence expenditure. Sir James Qrigg, Finance Member made the 

following statement in the Council of State to-day : — 

Sir James Grigg continued : “The argument has been advanced that, though 
the classifioation of that expenditure is a legal use of a power vested in the 

Governor-Genoral-in-Connoil, nevertheless there was no obligation on the Governor- 
General-i.vConncil to use that power in tho sense in which it has been 
used, and that tbo previous practice should have been permitted to continue 

under which, while the army estimates were not submitted to the vote, the 

expenditure of the Army Department as it was then known was treated as 
voted expenditure comparably with the expenditure of other departments of the 
civil secielnriat. This is the solo question at issue, since as previously' the 
Governor-Gonoral has thrown the entire defence estimates open to discussion by 
the h'gislatnro. 

, “As is well known, the Central Executive and Legislature, while they are 

in form lotnined nnehnnged in the transUional period, now fnnotion on the 

basis_ of the now distnbntion of powers under the Act of 1935. Briefly the 
position under the Act is that the powers, both legislative and finanoial, of the 
IX'ntial I/'gislaturo in the transitional period correspond with the powers, 
after tho establishment of Foderaiion, of the Federal Legislature. 

“When Federation is _ established, Defence will be administered by tho 

Governor-General in his_ disoretion. Tho expenditure ■which the Governor -General 
Will incur for tho_ disohargo of his functions in rtspeot of defence will 
include the expenditure of tho Defence Department and will bo charged on 

Die revenue _ of tbo_ Federation under Section 33 in the transitional period. 
Si'Citon 33 is^ not in force and tbo position is regnlated by Section 67A of 
the old Act in tho modified terms in which it has been re-enacted in the 

ninth schedule of the New Act Tho several changes made in that section are in the 
diiecl’on of securing a similar cln.ssifica'ion in the transitional period of voted and 
coo-voted pxpenditnio such as will distinguish in the Federation period expenditure 
sulmitted to the voto and expendituro chmged on the revennes. 

“The treatment of defence expenditure ns non-voted is a feature common 
to the oid t onstitution and to tho new. But while in the old Constitution 

It yas pcssiUe to treat expenditure on the army department as in a sense 
Oistmct from Ibc defence expenditure, that distinction is no longer permissible 

under the piovisions of the new Act. Thus in ’addition to the general 

staureent given above of the new position of tbo Central Legislate e. Part 10 
n tbo Act, vbich is tio^ in operation, dravrs a statutory distinction 

ret ween the defence services of the Crown in India and the Civil Services, 
and tUo effect of Section S3S in that part of the Act is to bring tbo establishment 
01 ito Dtfesce Department within the definition, cow operative of defence 
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SBrvioes. As such, expenditure on _ that department requires now to be treated 
as non-voted \ and will when Federation is established be charged on the revenues. 

“It follows that in the classification now made there was no issue of 

policy open to the Governor-General-in-Oounoil to decide. In their classification 
in the traditional period of expenditure on the Defence Department as non- 
voted expenditure, the Government of India have followed the prescriptions 

of the statute binding alike on themselves and on the Legislature.” 

Sir James Grigg contended that the Legislative Assembly had lost nothing 
real by the change the Government of India had been compelled by law to 
make. The burden of the complaint made in the Lower House was that the 

House was not prevented from recording a vote on the Defence expenditure. 
That was wholly inaccurate. In previous years the position was that the 
Assembly had recorded _ its views about defence by voting on grants for the 
defence expenditure which covered the salaries of a comparatively small 
number of clerks and peons in that department and year by year the 
Assembly had rejected _ the whole of the provision and had forced the" Governor- 
General to restore^ this element in the Defence expenditure. This element 
of defence expenditure represented four lakhs of rupees out of forty-five orores. 
The Finance Member thought that to visit the wrath of the Assembly on a 
few clerks and peons in the Defence Department was highly artificial. There 

was a more effective way of showing their reprobation by voting on the 
Executive Council, which was responsible for the defence policy. Therefore it 
appeared to him that the whole grievance was a manufactured one. 

Lala Ramsarandas, Leader of the Opposition, stated : — “The Government in dis- 
regard of a long standing practice have deprived the Central Legislature of the right 
it has enjoyed of voting the demand for the civil secretariat of the Defence Depart- 
ment, No doubt this House takes no part in the voting of the budget demand but it 
cannot remain indifferent to the curtailment of rights and privileges of the other 
House, with which it forms the Central Legislature. 


Lala Ramsarandas, proceeding, stated ; “The submission of the demand for_ the 
Defence Secretariat gave the Assembly a direct opportunity of expressing its opinion 
about the military policy of the Government of India which was fully availed of year 
after year. However embarrassed the Government might have been by an adverse 
vote of the Assembly year after year, this was no justification for changing the pro- 
cedure followed till last year and imposing a new restriction in a vital matter. 

“We can attribute change only to a change in the attitude of the Government 
of India. In order to enter our strong protest against the temper and outlook, 
which this indicates, we have decided to take no part in the discussion on the 
budget. 

Mr. Ramdas Pantulu said : “The Congress party in this House has decided to 
follow the course adopted by the Congress party in the Assembly. We feel that no 
other course is left open to us in this House. The departure made by the Govern- 
ment in the usual procedure by removing from the vote of the Assembly estimates of 
expenditure on army secretariat has the effect of curtailing the power and privilege 
of the Central Legislature as a whole on a very vital matter. This _ House cannot 
allow such an encroachment by the Government on powers of the Legislature without 
recording its protest in a fighting manner. We feel that the provisions of the Gov- 
ernment of India Act, specially the transitory provisions embodied In paragraph 67A 
of the ninth schedule to the Act, have not altered the constitutional position, so as to 
make it obligatory on the Governor-General to withhold from the vote of the Assembly 
estimates of expenditure on the Army Secretariat. Even Section 238 of the Govern- 
ment of India Act, whan read with Section 317 and ninth schedule hp not the effect 
of taking away the discretion vested in the Governor-General. Iso valid reason 
for the uncalled for and provocative departure has been_ given by the Government. 
Therefore, we have decided not to participate in discussion on the budget this year. 

“Now coming to the statement made by the Finance Member J must say that I 
don’t find any reason to alter the word of the statement I have just read out. He 
T,nf nnlv did not improve his case, but made it worse. On the legal and constitu- 
fional CTOund he is clearly wrong. The Governor-General’s discretion to follow the 
npool Mocedure is left untouched till the Federation is established. Wo need not 
onnteibXte what is to happen after Federation comes. It may not come for the 
Congress is hedged to see" that it does not come. 
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NON-OFFICIAL EEBOLUTIONS 


InDO-BeIUSH iRiDE Agseemest 

7tli. MARCH Completely vexed over the delay in the successful issue of the 
Indo-British Trade Agreement, and finding that the Government in the meanwhile 
was disregarding and circumventing the verdict of the Legislature, the Opposition in 
the Council of State gave a timely warning to the Goveinment. ‘We do not want 
to leave any loopholes for the Government after our bitter experience, was the 
spirit in which Mr. Oovitidlal Shivlal JUotilol asked that the present interim 
agreement should terminate ‘here and now’, and further that the Central Legislature s 
opinion as to the new agreement should prevail. 

‘ Bai Bahadur Lala Earn Saran Das, Pandit Eirday Nath Kunzru and Mr. V. 
Ramdas Patiiulu all argued that no harm would he done to India because the rise 
in the price of agricultural produce was greater than that of manufactured goods. 
In any case they all felt that the interim trade agreement which had been entered 
into by the executive without consulting the legislature should not be allowed to 
hamper and delay a successful issue of the negotiations for a permanent pact. 

Sir A. P. Patro was alone among the non-official members in thinking that the 
agreement should proceed not on lines suggested by the non-official advisers who 
were mostly mill-owners but as the Government would consider proper taking into 
consideration also the interests of ‘the man behind the plough’. 

Sir Mahomed Yakuh explained the Government’s mind that they did not have the 
same touching faith in the non-offioial advice as Mr. Govindlal Shivlal Motilal nor 
would they agree to the proposition that the legislature’s view alone should prevail. 

Pandit Eirday Nath Kunzru and Mr. Eamdas Pantulu had been at pains to see 
that the spirit of the fiscal autonomy convention should at least prevail and as to 
this Sir Mahomed Yakub asked the flonse to rely on the stateBmanship of Sir 
Mahomed Zafrullah Khan, permanent Commerce Member, 

Child MiREiiGE KESTSiisi Amesd. Bill 

The only other important business transacted was the passing of the Bill of 
Biwan Lalchand Navalrai for strengthening the Barda Act (Child Marriage Res- 
traint Act Amendment Bill). He came to the gallery expecting a great debate but 
was told by Sir Bamuni Menon, who sponsored it, that the House was very helpful 
and the Government did not even find it necessary to speak. After the manner in 
which Rai Bahadur Lala Bam Saran Das, who was believed to be a Sanatanist, spoke 
in favour of the measure and quoted freely from Sastras and Yedas, there was none 
to utter a word against the Bill. 

Developmest of Air & Sea Forces Urged 


10lh._ MARCH The Connoil of State discussed non-official resolutions to-day. 

_ Pandit H. N. Kunzru moved a resolution recommending to the (Sovernor- General- 
m-Conncil to redistribute the defence expenditure between the land, sea and air 
forces so as to provide for a more adequate defence of the country by sea and air 
forces. In modern warfare, he said, cavalry and infantry regiments were not of 
such great use as they used to he once upon a time. The proposed mechanisation 
scheme of the Indian army was no doubt introduced as part of mechanisation of the 
entire British army in England. Considering the little use the British cavalry 
regiments served, Pandit Kunzrn asked wby these regiments should not be sent back 
to England or if they were to be retained in India why the entire cost of the 
mechanisation should not be home by His Majesty’s Government. 

O'Qilvie claimed that the army maintained in India was very small, consi- 
dering the area, population and extensive land and sea frontiers. In the North "West 
Frontier the civil districts were constantly threatened with tribal raids and the 
mover of the resolution had not fully understood the nature of the frontier problems 
• when he suggested that highly mechanised army was not required for frontier 
jsiTiare, ^ However, tbey ifilt tb&t, wbethor the army was to face minor or major 
oangerc, it should he abre-ast of modern developments and need.s. Mr. Ogilvie pointed 
among the countries in ibe world bad reduced her defence 
nnapet by Rs. 23 and a half crores during the last fifteen years, 
rn- ) Leader of the Progressive party, supportiDg the motion, 

sam that thanks to Government s policy on the frontier the waning propensities of 
Jiva tnbes had lessened, and therefore, the Government could afford to 

relieve the concentration of land forces on the frontier and use the savings in 
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strengthening the air force. Eeferring to meohanisation, the speaker said it was 
not the duty of the Indian Government to mechanise the British section of the 
Indian army which was not permanent in India, 

Pandit Kumru, replying to (he debate, contended that the programme of meoha- 
nisation was due to a change of army policy in Britain and India was made to 
follow Britain, whether she liked it or not. 

Referring to the frontier danger mentioned by Mr. Ogilvie, Pandit Kunzru asked, 
“Why can’t he tell us how we are endangered either in the East or in the West ? 
It is this reticence and lack of frankness that is responsible for the country’s sus- 
picions _ of Government’s actions’’. He. wanted to know why in India alone the 
peace-time army was maintained on a war footing. 

Mr. Ogilvie^ replying to Pandit Knnzru, said that the Indian at my had been 
reduced to so small a size that it had been imperatively necessary to keep what 
they had on a war footing ready to go to war at notice. 

The resolution was negatived by 24 votes to 14, 


Reduction of Defence Expenditure 

Mr. Hosaain Imam moved a resolution urging the Government to appoint a 
committee of the members of the Central Legislature to examine the defence budget 
with a view to reducing the expenditure generally and in paiticular to attain the 
following objectives : 

(a) Reductions in ancillary and engineering department e.xpeases ; 

(b) Increase in_ income from the disposal of stores ; 

(c) The possibilities of transferring part of pension charges to the British 

Government ; 

(d) The feasibility of questioning the composition of capitation charges, and 

(e) The enquiry or otherwise of charging the whole or part of the contribution 

for the National health insurance and the unemployment assurance for 

British soldiers. 

He pointed out that the Defence budget showed an increase of two crores o'f 
rupees during the last two years, in spite of the fact that Burma was separated 
and England was making a contribution to India. He claimed that the business side 
of the army was top-heavy and could be replaced by an Indian personnel without 
loss of efficieney and at the same time resulting In a saving of nearly half the cost. 
He pointed out the huge waste in the army stores and that a large stock of medi- 
cines purchased by the Defence Department was foisted on provincial Goveruraents 
and local bodies at high cost. 

Mr. O'gilvie asked the House to consider whether this was the opportune moment 
for the appointment of such a committee. The situatiou in the world to-day was 
such as required not retrenchment in the defence expenditure but an increase. To 
carry on without any increase was in itself a high tribute to the Defence Depart- 
ment’s solicitude for the tax-payer. Mr. O’Gilvie added that, as it was, any retrench- 
ment on a large scale was unthinkable at the present moment. Over nine crores of 
economy had been effected in the army expenditure since 1929-30. There was in 
existence a public accounts committee, which dealt very fully with the whole 
financial and business side of the defence forces in India and any other committee 
to do the same wotk was not necessaiy. 

Bai Bahadur Ram Saran Das, referring to the saving of 93 lakhs of rupees 
in the defence expenditure due to a shortage of British troops in India, said that 
this saving should be permanent. He suggested greater care in giving army contracts. 
He emphasised that the present was the suitable time for a committee. For, after all, 
the recommendation of such a committee were not binding on the Government, but 
their suggestions would be useful to them. 

Pandit H. N. Kunzru said a substantial reduction was possible by either of two 
ways, namely, withdiawal of British troops from India and industrialisation so as 
to make India, as far as possible, self-sufficient in all kinds of army stores. The 
Government must seriously consider the necessity of manufacturing arms and 
ammunition in India. • j 

Mr. 0 Oilvie pointed out that Pandit Kanzru’s suggestion for industrialisation or 
sending Indian apprentices might bo useful from the point ^ view of Indianisation 
but thev were hardly suitable as a measure of economy. He stated that the Inch- 
cauB Committee sat at a time when the army was big soon after the war, and 
reductions were possible. Again the Retrenchment Committee of 1931 was consti- 
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ini^i in the face ot a most disastrous slump all over the \Torld. Since then there 
hal hcea progressive retrenchment, but they ha-1 reached a stage where redaction 

vfss not possible. . , , . , . • 

The resolution was rejected without a division. 

Civil AiTEiis lo Federal Coeki 

21it- MARCH:— The Council of State met to-day with a heavy agenda of eight 

csh-oIucIrI resolutions befoie it. , n • > i 

After questions further discussion on Bajt Mohammad Hussains resolution, 
urcinE the Government of India to take immediate steps tp introduce mepures to 
provide for civil appeals to the Federal Court from the judgments of the &gh 
Courts in British India as provided in the Federal Conrt by sec. 206 (1) of the 
Oovernracnl of India Act, 1935, and to establish at the earliest possible date a 
Saprptne 6wrt of Criminal appeal In India, was resnmed. ^ ^ . 

Mr. p, N, Sapru, supporting the resolution, appealed to the Government to 
consider it in a sympathetio spirit ns there were neither political nor contro- 
versial principles involved. Ho pointed out that the Federal Court which con- 

si=t.'d of eminent judges had hardly any _ work to do with the result that valuable 
judicial talent found no scope for expression. Federation was still far off and at 

prtstat from their point of view the Federal Court was a costly luxury and 

therefore It was tlictr dntv to provide some work if it ought to justify its exis- 
tence. It had been held that at present the appeals to the Privy Council were 
very costly and dilatory to Indian litigants and it would bo advantageous to all if 
civ'il appirds were vested in the Federal 'Conrt. 

Mr. Rnmdtts Pnr.tulu, Leader of the Congress party, opposed the resolution 
which had not indicated any scheme by whicn India would ue self-contained in 
the matter ot appeals. The provision for more courts of appeal, ho said, was 
not in the interest of India (A vioce — It was in the interests of lawyers) He 
did LCt see that a sufficient case bad been made for the establishment of a court 
of ctiminal at'pta! for uonc liked the prolongation of appeals of criminal cases. 

Pur.dif Hrfduj/ A'afh Kumru also contended that the Government of India 
Act did not expressly prohibit the establishment of a Supreme Court of Criminal 
fippyals. If once the principle was accepted then it would be easy to strictly 
limit the criminal appe-als to cases in which a substantial principle of law was 
involved. He strongly criticized the contention that the provision for these appeals 
would help the bar.^ 

Haji Sued Mohammrid Huss^iin, replying to the debate, said that his resolution 
was 10 see to what extent had the Government accep'ed it in piinciplo and he 
hoped that an Oatly action would be taken to give effect to it. As for the second 
pait of the resolution, ho hoped to place a bill before tho House, He withdrew 
tee icvolnlioa. 


GovEuxiiEXT Services A Posts 

Str Bainunni Meuon moved a resolution urging tho introduction, as early as 
Jjtac le.iblo. la regird to tho services and posts in the Government of ludia and 
the centialiy adrain-sfored .“ireas tlio reemumeat to which is in ttio competence 
bi the Government of India, of tho scheme of recruitment adumbrated in the 
vovemmeut of India’s circular letter pablisbe-d on Jan. 20 last to all the provincial 
Govemmenis with Such modiCcation and amplification as further consideration 
Kif.y nccc.niute, bnl without abandoning the two essential conditions laid down 
to t.he jf'dd scheme in regard to the age and tho stage of education at which 
would be entitled to appear lor the proposed' prelimtaarv examiention 
.'•ir, /*. A’. Sopri! sa=d that there hat been a tendenev to blame the universities 
for us.mplsymvsi wh-'ch might sl.^o be dno to the economic phenomenon Jf it 
-vas due m tuo h'.tcr any atrnuut of rcorgims.ati;sn of edncalion would not solve 
the i f4t lea of imempbymeat. He was extremely critical of the Goveremr-n't 
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c ttr.way finances were «.t ihe lowest ebb ia'l9J2 and the Got. 
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ornment had promised to remove the surcharge as soon as the railway Cnanoes 
would come into their own. The mover maintained that the Government had not 
honoured the pledge they had given. At present the railway anances were in a 
sound condition and it was time that the Government ful ailed the pledge and re- 
moved the surcharge which was a handicap to the development and growth of 
the industry in India. 

Sir Guthrie Russell, Chief Commissioner of Railways, replying maintained that 
the Government had honoured the pledge given and pointed out how the Govern- 
ment had reduced the surcharge, which was 15 per cent, in 1932 to 12 and a half 

S er cent, in 1935, subject to a maximum of one rupee per ton irrespective of distance. 

[e said that the time had not yet come for rates. They had carefully examined 
the position which showed that the snroharga did not effect tho movement of the 
traEdo whatsoever. The speaker quoted figures proving his contention. The House 
rejeoted the resolution. 


PnoTEST Against Finance Bile 


22nd MARCH : — After question Mr. J. C. Nixon, Secretary, Finance Department 
moved that the Finance Bill, as recommended by the Governor-General, be taken 
into consideration. Ho said that the House was already aware of the circumstances 
in which the Governor-General thought it proper to restore all the grants which 
had been rejected in the Lower House. Consequently, in order to carry on the 
activities of Government tho,y regnirod all those resources which were indicated in 
the Budget Statement made in both Houses. Those resources included the passing 
of the Finance Bill which was also rejeoted in the Assembly. The recommended 
Finance Bill merely proposed to carry on tho status quo. It imposed no fresh 
taxation and it proposed no reduction in taxation. 

Rai Bahadur Lala Ramsaran Das, leader of the Progressive party, said for reasons 
already stated on former occasions his party had decided not to participate in the 
discussion of the Finance Bill. They would, however, vote against the Bill 
at every stage. 

Mr. Ramdas Pantulu, leader of the _ Congress party, said his party also decided 
for same reasons not to participate in the discussion. There was another reason 
also, namely, no useful purpose would be served in consideration of a Bill in a 
certified form, as no alteration was possible. 

Thereafter Mr. R. H. Parker (Bombay Chambor) rose to speak and all the 
members of the Progressive and Congress parties, numbering about 20, walked 
out of the Chamber. 

After Mr. Parker, Sir Patro and the Maharaja of Darbhanga had spoken, Mr. 
Nixon replied to the discussion. 

"When tho motion for consideration was put to the House, the House just then 
challenged a division. 

The President said he would not permit a division in the exercise of his own 
discretion as there was only one member who challenged it. 

Immediately there was a stampede and all the members who were peeping 
through the curtains rushed in. 

The opposition membeis questioned the President’s ruling. Mr. Kunzru pointed 
out that they had every right not to participate in the debate and yet vote. _ 

In the general confusion the Presideat declared Mr. Nixon’s motion carried. 


Eai Bahadur Ramsaran Das wanted to make a statement, but the President 
disallowed any statement and proceeded to put clauses and schedule of 
the Bill to vote. 

He put the schedule to the House first and (he Opposition shouted “no”. The 
President reiterated his earlier ruling and disallowed a division. 

Thereupon there was further confusion and exeitement in the House, members of 
the Opposition insisting on their right to vote. Pandit Kunzru said that “for the 
t^flir to say that our action is ri^t or wrong is going too far”. Mr. Hossain Imam 
hmited “what is undignified” What is unparliamentary ?” Yet few understood 
what rules the President had' disallowed the motion. 

“ wNa Prpsident called for order and remarked : “It was an unbecoming and 
' n-fipH nrocedure for the House of Elders to pursue.” 

und^nineu p asreed to reconsider his ruling on condition that members withdrew 
nlTeeed to have been made against the Chair. Members refused to 
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"(Vhen tliero was utter confusion, the Leader of the House Sir Jagadish Prasad 
rDQuested. the Chair to adjourn the House for 15 minutes. . 

The President accordingly took the sense of the House and adjourned it. 

The Council reassembled after half-an-hour. ii t 

Lain Ramsaran Das made a statement on behalf of his party. He said that any 
action taken by his patty \7as by way of protest against tho Governor-General s 
certification of the Finance Bill and restoration of grants in disregard of the wisl^s 
of the Central Legislature. It was in no sense intended as discourteous to the 
President personally or to the Chair or to the Honse. As they desired to challenge 
the Government’s motion they wished that a division be taken. 

Thereupon the President said that the decision which he took a few minutes ago 
in disallowing a division was based on misunderstanding. His predecessors on several 
sach occasions had disallowed a division. For example, the late Sir Alexander 
lluddiman, who was the Erst President o£_ the Council had observed “that the 
reguest for a division is frivolous and I disallow _ if' There have been several 
subsequent rulings by his successors supporting this point. In view of the statement 
by the Leader of the Opposition, and particularly ns the demand^ for a division 
came from a larger number of members, it gives a different complexion. _ Ho would 
now allow a division on the motion that the sohodnle to the Bill be taken 
into consideration. 

The House divided and tho motion was carried by 27 votes to 15. Tho Honso 
again divided on the final motion that the Bill as recommended by the Qovernor- 
Qenoral bo passed and it was carried by the same number of votes. 

Only three members participated in the brief debate on the Finance Bill. Mr. 
Parker regretted the action of the Opposition in refusing to participate in the 
debate. He reiterated his complaint against the retention of surcharges on income 
tax and easterns and urged a revision of tho tariff schedules so as to make them 
more soieutifio. 

Sir A. P. Patro said it was a pity that elected representatives in the House 
should have refused to discuss the Finance Bill and that the Bill as certified by the 
Governor-General did not rocoive the attention it deserved. He thought that the 
Budget was an excellent one because it did not impose fresh taxation, 

Tho Maharaja of Barhhangci criticised the “status quo” budget which had 
maintained tho existing taxation which was already too high. 

Aftor a brief reply by Mr. Nixon, the Finance Secretary, tho President put the 
motion to vote, with the result above mentioned. 


Two Official Biuls passed 

23rd. MARCH The Council of State passed two official bills to-day, namely, tho 
Tea Control Bill and the ‘Workmen’s Compensation Act Amendment Bill, as passed by 
tho Assembly. 

Sir Mohammad Yakub, Commerce Member, sponsored both tho bills. Moving tho 
pa Control Bill, ho explained the various provisions of tho Bill and said that tho time 
uad not yet arrived for completely removing the control over tho tea indnstry. If no 
control was sought to bo exercised now, it would result in flinging the industry again 
m a parlous state from which it was redeemed 10 years ago. 

_Lala Ram Saran Das thanked tho Government foi' agreeing to non-offioial demands 
to include one representative on the board to represent the Punjab, the ‘United Provin- 
ces and the Bihar tea interests. He hoped that tho quota fixed for India would bo 
such as might p advantageous to India. Tho Bill was passed. Tho second bill was 
also passed without much discussion. The Council then adjourned till tho 1st. April. 

Tbade Dispuies Act Auexd Rtt.t. 


:-Mr. Ufom in moving for oonsidoratioo of the Trade Disputes Act Amend- 
Pa^ed by the Assembly, pressed the importance of taking all reasonable 
thnrA harmony in industry. Ho mentioned that during the 12 months 

cent in strikes in India pan m any corresponding period previously ex- 

® uumbBr was. inflated by causes which 

M^r.rni?v In be temporary, ho suggested that an improvement in indnstrial relations 

.Tf'pMls that could bo appointed under tho Trade 
ton^,->(i L 1“ stages of the dispute and . inevitably 

‘ when'^nn had already ranged in opnosite camps and 

agreement was difficult to secure. . The conciliation officers, for whose 
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appointment the Bill provided, could by acting as a friend of both the parties and 
mediating before antagonism had been aroused, should bo able to prevent many dis- 
putes from resulting in rupture of relations. 

Mr. P. N. Sapru criticised several provisions of the Bill. In particular he did not 
agree that waterways and tramways could be classed as public utility services. Unless 
the Government had adequate control over them they were essentially run for private 
profit. What was needed was not declaring any form of strikes illegal but a reform 
of the capitalist system with a tinge of humility towards labour. In India strikes 
were brought about by capitalists ignoring the just demands of labour and very often 
repressive powers were used against labour. Mr. Sapru agreed that the weapon of 
strikes should be used with restraint, but the Government, if it wished the welfare of 
the community as a whole, should afford equal protection both to the labour and the 
capitalist. 

Mr. Hossain Imam opined that the success or failure of this measure would de- 
pend on the class of conciliation officers appointed by the Government. These officers 
should be able to command the confidence of labour. He thought that tho Bill as it 
stood was not much of improvement on the original Act, 

Mr. Kalikkar supported tho Bill. He said that he was interested neither in labour 
nor capitalism and he had seen several strikes in Nagpur many of which were not in 
the interest of labour and could have been avoided. After seeing a number of labour 
legislations during the last few years he concluded that the Government wore giving 
more importance to the grievances of labour than the capitalist. He hoped that this 
Bill when passed would go a..long way in promoting industrial peace in tlie country. 

Sir David Devadoss and Ml'. Ramdas Pantuhi supported the Bill. Mr. Pautulu 
said that the Congress was as much solicitous of the interests of labour'' as any one 
in the country. (Sir A, P, Patro : Merely in words). As a co-operator, Mr. Pantulu 
believed in harmony between capital and labour and he had complete confidence m 
responsible provincial Governments to effectively solve labour problems in the _ near 
future. In conclusion, Mr. Pantulu suggested that labour leaders should organise a 
labour party on the lines of the British Labour party. 

After Mr. Clow had replied the House adopted the motion for consideration, 

Mr. Parker thereafter moved a lengthy amendment that in clause 10 relating to 
conciliation officers as proposed in section 18-A the following sub-soction_ bo added : 
‘If any person supplying information or producing document to tho conciliation officer 
requests that the information or the document or any part thereof shall bo treated as 
confidential the conciliation officer shall not disclose such information or the contents 
of such document or any part thereof except to (a) an authority which had appointed 
him to bo the conciliation officer, or (b) to the parties concerned in dispute for tho 
purpose of mediating therein or for promoting a settlement thereof. 

Tf the conciliation officer contravenes the provisions of the above sub-section he 
shall be punishable with fine which may extend to Rs. 100.’ 

‘No criminal couit shall take cognizance of an offence under this section exce|)t 
with the previous sanction of the authority appointing the conoiliation officer and no 
civil court shall, without a like sanction, entertain any suit against the conciliation 
officer with respect to tho disclosure of any information or the contents of any docu- 
ment or a part thereof of tho nature referred to above’. 

The amendment was adopted. The Bill ns amended thereafter was passed. 

Tho House also passed another Bill moved by Mr. Williams to amend the Hindu 
■Women’s right to Property Act of 1937 as passed by tho Legislative Assembly. 

The Council then adjourned till the 7th. April, 


Officiaii Bills passed 

7th. APRIL : — ^The Council of State paissed to day three official Bills, namely, 
the Bill to provide for_ temporary continuance of tho* existing protection conferred 
on tho sugar industry in British India, tho Bill to amend tho law relating to salt 
nc at nresent in force in Sind, and tho Bill to amend tho Indian Coffeo Cess Act 
Sml as passed by tho Assembly. 

CirtLO MAHurAOE Resiraixt Bill 


, APRIL * Tho Conncil of State adjourned sine die today affei 

® Act Amendment Bill and two official Bills— tho Bill to 

passed the p ‘ imposed on broken rice for another year and tho Bill ^ 

Z ACI 0, m. 


alter having 
ju jujll to continue 
tho Bill to amend 
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Ur. Eamdas Pantulu moved that the Bill to ^mond t^ Sarda Ao^ as passed 
by the Assembly, be taken into consideration and passed. He explained 
the improvements sought to he introduced in the ^ct with a view to mahing it 
mote effective and said that this measure was of national importance. So long as 
So evil of child marriage existed. India conld not achieve fall-fledged 

”^^Ei^hf™oth6r members who participated in the discussion spoke in favoiir of 
the measure. Eaji Syed Molmmed Husain, claiming to speak on behalf of Muslims, 
said that while the Muslim members were not opposing the passage of the Kill, they 
would not participate in the discussion. And that was consistent with their attitude 
towards the original Sarda Act. 

Mr. Hossain Imam said that social reforms should not be by 

the rule of the rod. Sir Jagdish Prasad on behalf of Government supported the Kill. 

After Mr. Pantulu had replied to the debate, the Bill was passed. The President 
thereafter adjourned the Council Sine die. 


September Session — Simla— 6th« to 22ncl< September 1938 

Legislative Control of Defence Policy 

The Council of State commenced its September Session at Simla on the 
6th. September, 1938. After interpellations Mr. P. Sapru moved a 
resolution recommending to the Governor-General to associate more closely 
the legislatiues with the formulation and direction of the defence policy 
by the appointment of a standing committee of the legislature 'to , advise 
on the defence policy or by such other practicable measures consistent with 
the present constitutional position as may be recommended by the committee pre- 
ponderatingly non-official in character, appointed for this purpose. Mr. Sapru said 
that the House should have been justified in asking for control of the defence, 
military strategy and military discipline. But he knew that the British public 
would not concede all that,' He therefore only asked for increased influence in 
army matters. He proposed that the committee could advise the Governor-General 
on the defence expenditure, recruitment of Indians and Indianization. He added, 
‘ff you want to have more wholehearted co-operation between India and England 
then you must change the psychology of the Indian people in regard to the army’. 

Mr. V. V. Kalikkar expressed the view that the resolution was a very modest 
one and hence the Government should have no objection to the resolution. 

Mr. A. dec. Williams, on behalf of the Government, expressed his appreciation 
of the extremely moderate character of the observations made by the mover of 
the resolution and those who had supported it. It was therefore with great regret 
the Government could not see their way to accept the resolution. Firstly, the 
Government could not accept the position that the executive should consult the 
proposed committee on all matters concerning the defence policy. Secondly, the 
executive of the Government which was responsible for the defence could not bind 
itself in advance to accept outside advice. Moreover, the position under federation 
would be very different. Defence would not be the concern of the ministry, if the 
Governor-General in liis discretion desired to ascertain popular opinion surely that 
authority would bo his own Ministers who would be the first to resent his soliciting 
the opinion of a body which comprised of members from the opposition. 

Mr, Sapru, in the course of his reply to the debate, said he believed that the 
Government s real objection to_ the resolution was that it would strengthen the 
nanus of the Indian Ministers in Federation. The resolution was put to vote and 
negatived. 

also rejected another resolution by Mr. Kumar Shankar Ray Choudhurij 
lules for recniUmeut to public services should be so altered as to 
g VC pre^reuce to those who had rendered voluntary service for a specified period. 

O'* introdviced a Bill declaring illegal polygamous marriages 

. among Hindus. The House then adjourned till the 8th. ^ e 
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8tli. SEPTEMBER The visitors’ gallery was crowded today wlien Mr. A, de C. 
Williams, additional defence secretary, moved for consideration of the Anti- 
Recruitment Bill as passed by the Assembly. Ho said that during the past 18 months 
the attention of the Government had ’ been drawn to a considerable number of 
speeches in the Punjab dissuading persons from joining the defence forces or in the 
alternative inciting would-be recruits to commit acts of mutiny and insubordination 
after joining. It was revealed that 115 different persons made anti-recruiting 
speeches at 71 public meetings during the period of nine months. Since then during 
a further period of eight months 130 similar cases were reported. In other provin- 
ces also similar acts were reported though in a smaller number. The Government 
considered the position grave as it could not tolerate destruction of discipline in 
the army. He assured the House that it was not the intention of the Government 
to hill paciBst propaganda nor apply the provisions of the Bill in the provinces 
where the local Governments did not wish to enforce it. 

Mr. Ramdas Pantulu, leader of the Congress party, laid his opposition to tho 
Bill only on its merits. If the army were used for internal security and protection 
of India’s frontiers no patriotic Indian would dissuade Indians from joining it. His 
suspicion was that the Bill was necessary because the political and defence interests 
of England were in danger. 

Sir Phiroze Sethna said that in order to slrite terror tho Government might 
perhaps prosecute some men for dissuading people from joining the army but before 
long tho Government would have to stay their hand. If they did not then there 
would be such a stir and agitation that the Government would repeal this legislation. 
Ho suspected that the speeches dissuading the people from joining the army which 
the Army Secretary mentioned were made by irresponsible people. After question- 
ing the propriety of bringing this legislation at present ho suggested that for anti- 
recruitment propaganda tho Government only would be blamed. For during the 
last 24 years— since the commencement of the Great War— much was promised to 
India but nothing was given. ‘Can you blame the Indian people if in tho interests of 
their people they ash their people not to go to war in which India is not interested ? 

Mr. P. N, Sapru, opposing the Bill, accused the British Government of doing 
little for encouraging in India a proporo mentality towards defence. The right 
solution, ho said, for stopping the irresponsible talk was to make the people feel the 
responsibility for defence by giving them Dominion Status. Mr. Sapru also criticised 
tho Government for showing discrimination in recruiting Indians in tho officer grade 
of tho army and in the recruitment as between ono province and another. Ho 
ashed how Self-Government could bo safe in tho future when tlio country was 
dominated by one province. 

Naicabzada Kurshed Ali Khan, propaganda secretary of the Unionist party in 
the Punjab, informed tho House that in the Punjab anti-recruitment propaganda 
was being carried on for more than a year now, particularly in those districts of 
tho Punjab which supplied most recruits. People from outside the Punjab had 
been joining hands with "tho mischievous set’ in tho Punjab in misleading tho 
people. As regards the provisions in tho Bill tho Nawabzada said tho Punjab has 
unitedly supported it. At tho recent Zamindars’ conference which was attended by 
the Premier and over a lakh of Punjabis tho Bill was welcomed. 

‘I am ono of those who adyiso ov ry young man to undergo military training 
and am in favour of tho formation of a national militia. But I am for training of 
the right typo and for national purpose.’ dooiared Lala Ram Saran Das, leader of 
the opposition, opposing tno Bill. Ho said it was amazing that when tho provinces 
enjoyed autonomy tho central Govornmont w.as acting in a reactionary manner by 
bringing forward such legislations _ as was under consideration. His view" was that 
it was all duo to the peculiar politics in tho other house on account of tlio Muslim 
Leacuo being at loggerhead with tho Congress. Tho enactment of tho Bill only 
revealed the incompefoncy of tho Central Government and the fading popularity of 

tootle dehato Mr. Williams told Lala Ramsaran Das that from tlio 
ntionfXnt of this Bill no dodnotion could bo derived as to (ho popularity or othcr- 

Unionist party. As regards the question put by Sir Phirozo Setbna why 
wise Ot tno uniuuis*' J > • -I 
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attention to snch speeches. They had another explanation, namely, the sense of 
honour of the British people. 

The motion for consideration was passed by 26 votes to 8. 

Tho_ President tahing the sense of tho Ilonso decided to continno with tho 
remaining stages of tho Bill. Bo disallowed two non-ofiicial amondmonts proposed 
to be made to the Bill on tho ground that previous porraission of tho Governor- 
General had not been obtained for the amendments, Tho second reading was therefore 
quickly disposed of. 

On the third reading only Mr. Pantulu spoke briefly opposing tho entire Bill, 
ihe Bill was then passed in the form in which it emorged from the Lower Houso. 
fhe Houso then adjourned. 


Statement: os Burma Riots 


statement on the position of rioting in Burma 
of India were contemplating to take to safo- 
Sir Jagadish Prasad replying to Sir Phirozo 

hoh. mombors are probably aware already tho 
in two parts, namely from July 26 till Aug. 2 
As regards the first stage the hon. mombors 
course of events and I need not go into that. 
o.vtcnt of our information may conveniently 


9lb SEPTEMBER : — An important 
and tho stops which the Government 
guard Indian interests was made by 
Sothna’s short notice question, 

• Jagadish Prasad said : As tho 
noting j'n Burma falls chronologically 
approximately and tho recent revival, 
must already bo familiar with tho 

pe events of tho second stage to tho u.muui ui uur luiorn 
00 grouped as (a) events in Rangoon and (b) events in districts. 

. W Rangoon : Fresh disturbances broke out on tho afternoon of Sept. 2 follow- 
rmt- ^ Barmans on tliree Indians in a snbnrb of Rangoon. There was 
Ar,= centre of tho town by Indians who stoned buses and assaulted Burmans. 

Sic* u ^ isolated assaults tho night was quiot.- Sept. 3 passed without any 
afternoon of September 4 trouble broke ont in Rangoon 
of cases of assault both by Bnrmans and Indians but Tittle 

f’^ot Conditions had considerably 
f ^ f’of 0“ fJio morning of tho 6th one 

uurman bormit was assaulted by Indians and two Indians wore attacked by Pongyis 
of lin ^rP”'' I .oil fl'O, ‘‘’th indicate that conditions wore quiot on the night 

of the 7th. Since rioting restarted tho police opened 
are on one occasion, captured a number of dahs and other weapons ^ ^ 

a-;san t wnrb ‘ sporadip cases of incendiarism, looting and 

davs Wnf Mandalay and Indians closed their shops for three 

? P° force was reinforced on the morning of Aug. 29. On An-^ 31 

.5 a ..bfeh all 

.'®fcst information from tho Government of Burma tbn Histnr 

Id S’™ltSl"TnS‘"' r’’’'? 

i ° ’?,o,‘Otca assaults on Indians reported on Sent. 4 The other Hkirintc 
are Honzada and Shwebo but in these too the situation S 

m\TT« rSI”?be“LS? 0, lh”™'’iTiilted S 

S6nt back to their home*? in TndfT Rnn tuo tinio thot 300 had been 

following week. The S ficures^and’ n TT the 

are not available. It has been suecested returned to India 

the revival of riottog thf sitlS as to 

worsened. Tho Government of Burma ina refugees must have considerably 

the present posittou TTe question ^ wLt aac telegraph to let us know 

render in dealing with th^s nroblom ia Government of India can 

state briefly the action whinh ^thn onder active consideration., I wonld now 

template. On thi immolate neld fo? ^'ready taken or con- 

have been made tbaTfirm'and effertivn ,of J^eaco, strong representations 

Government of Burma oronnspif should bo taken to this end ; (b) the 

or ijurma proposed originally to appoint a tribunal to enquire into the 
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origin of the affray. _ The Government of India are pre.Bsing that the scope of the 
enquiry should he widened to cover the whole course of the riots and the question 
of adequacy or otherwise of tho steps taken to cope with them. They also 
recommended that the inquiry should be entrusted to a strong and impartial 
tribunal so as to inspire coniidence, (c) The Government have now taken up tho 
question of paj;ment of compensation to Indians for the loss of life and property 
caused by the riots and the establishment of an independent agency for the purpose 
of assessing the claims, (d) In view of the revival of rioting they are taking steps 
to send immediately to Burma their agent to keep them in touch with developments. 
The Government of India share with the horn members and the people of the 
country the sense of horror these riots have aroused and tho sympathy which 
every one must feel with sufferers. They are doing and will continue to do their 
best to safeguard the legitimate interests of their nationals abroad. 

Increase of Pat in British Aejit 

The Council today succumbed to tho sedative effect of the businesslike and 
unexciting debates on all three non-offlcial resolutions which were eventually 
withdrawn. 

The first of the three resolutions, which was moved by Mr. P. N. Saprit, recom- 
mended that the scheme for increasing the pay and other conditions of_ service in 
tho British army in India should not be given effect to. Mr. Baprn said that at a 
time when social services in the provinces were being started and there was desire 
by provinces to relieve from the centra! revenues India could not boar any 
increase in tho military expenditure. He apprehended that tho increase in emolu- 
ments would not remain restricted to the British army alone but would eventually 
be extended to tho Indian sectiou of the army also. He foresaw much more increase 
in Uie military expouditure than had been announced. It was tho Government oi 
India’s duly in tlie circumstances not to agree to payments being made by them. 

Mr. JVtfliams, additional Defence Secretary, explained tho whole case nud sam 
the Government of India had already sent an expert deputation to place their yiew.s 
before his Majesty's Government. The Government of India hoiiod thereby to 
obtain ‘a new deal’ as a sot-off against the cost to India of improved conditions oi 
services in tho British army which had been estimated to bo about Es. 1 and a 
half crores yearly. Ho advisod the mover to withdraw the resolution as any dis- 
cussion on tho subject at this stage w’as premature. The resolution was withdrawn. 


Eepuesentation on West Indies Commission Urged 

Sir Phirozc Sethna next moved a resolution recommending to the Governor-Goncral 
in Council to ask tho Secretary of State for Colonies and the British Govornmont, 

(a) to include a nominee of tho Government of India in tho personnel of the 
Royal Commission on West Indies wliich the Secretary of State for Colonies had 
recently announced and 

(b) to consult the Government of India in framing the terms of reference of 
that commission for the reason (hat large Indian interests are involved. 

He depicted a very poor picture of Indian residents of West Indies and said 
though tho estimates showed that people woto thriving on Indian labour yet Jittlo 
attempt was being made to improve their economic, social and educational condition. 


Sir Jagadish Prasnd, member in charge of Indians Overseas portfolio, declared 
that Government of jndia had fully realised their responsibility in regard to the 
welfaio of their nationals abroad. The Government also felt tliat it was extremely 
important that Indians, case should l)e_ properly put before the Commis.Kion by a 
representative of tho Govornment of India. Tiio Government was in active corres- 
pondence with tho authorities in England in legard to this matter and hoped a 
dectsioa would soon bo reached. Ho n.ssnrcd tho mover that flie terms of refcienco 
of the Commission which were announced in Juno were fairly wide. 

In withdrawing tho resolution Sir Phirozc Scihna expressed the hope (hat if an 
Indian wore to bo appointed on tho Commission only such man should be soul who 
xvnnld command tho confidonco of the people of India. 

Sir Jagadish Prasad gave the assiunnco and the re.-^lntion thereupon was 

"'’*Thn^Tb1rd rc.solution moved by Kuviar Shankar Bay CAontfftwn/ rccomimnding 


bU'oa for consUccUoD of a railr^ny Urn between IssnnM railway 
Sion ou%hcE and Sadhngrmj or some place near it on tho Brahm- 
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putra via Pabna city’ Tvas similarly •withdrawn when 
Commissioner of Railways, explained that the proposed 
reasonable return on the capital spent. 


Sir Guthrie Russel, Chief 
project would not give a 


Hindu Women’s Right to Propektt 

Mr. 0. S. Motilal introduced a Bill amending the Hindu Women’s Right to 

^he ^ill proposes that the property which a Hindu woman gets with the present 
•■law should be her present absolute property like that of the male heir instead or a 
limited interest which the law gives her now. The house agreed to its introduction. 

Han Si/ei Muhammad Hussain (United Provinces) introduced a Bill amending 
certain provisions in the Indian Penal Code. Two Bills, namely, Mr. Susil Kumar 
Roy Choiidhury’s Bill for restraining polygamy in British India and Mr. o. 
Motilal’s Bill declaring illegal polygamous marriages wore circulated for eliciting 
public opinion thereon. The House adjourned till Sept. 13. 


Eeciuhtment in Defence Force 

13th. SEPTEMBER Sir David Devadoss^ member from Madras, moved the 
iollowing resolution : 

^“This Council recommends to the Governor-General to take early steps to enlist 
suitable men from the presidency of Madras for (1) infantry, (2) cavalry and (3) 
artillery in the Indian army and also (4) tho Indian air forces. 

Sir David Devadoss said that stont bodies and strong muscles did not count in 
the modern warfare. Unflinching courage, quickness in action, obedience to orders 
and intelligence were mostly in need now, and he challenged anyone who could say 
that a Madrasee Sepoy lacked any of these requirements. The Madrasea won the 
battle of Plassey, captured Burma and helped tUe British in quelling the Mutiny. 
Why should they now he dubbed as non-martial and excluded from the army ? 
The consequeuca of classifying people as martial and non-martial and recruiting 
them on the basis of that policy was that martial spirit in some areas had 
been killed. If this process continued India would easily fall a prey to any invader. 

Mr. F. Ramdas Pantulu moved an amendment to the effect that early steps 
bo taken to enlist suitable men from Madras Presidency and 'other provinces 
and areas inadequately represented in the defence force’. 

Tho Commander-in- Chief opposed the amendment on the ground that three 
nays clear notice had not been given by the mover. 

The President, hen. Sir Manechji Byramji Dadaihoy ruled the objection out 
of order remarking ‘when there had been special reasons’ he always allowed 
such amendments. 


Sir A, P. Patro moved another amendment recommending the Tecrnitment 
of suitable men from all presidencies for the defence force’ and omitting 
clauses one to four of the resolution. 


The Commander-in-Chief declared that recruitment to the army at present 
was not being made on a provincial -basis, hut on a class basis. The 
military authorities found by experience that certain classes should be recruited 
without regard to any province. 

t j Excellency endorsed the remarks made by earlier speakers in praise 
n* aiadrasees as soldiers and added that the Madrasees were very good 

soldiers particularly _ when they are fighting in snitable climate and conditions, 
ine solo ]nstiBcation for the present policy was that it guaranteed- the best 

material for each branch of the army, and therefore, it gave the 

return for the tax-payers’_ money. It would not be possible at this 
to substitute a good regiment by another in order to satisfy provincial 
He had every sympathy with tho desire of the Madrasees to be more 

..n.. Fspi^csented in the army than at present. He must oppose both the 

esolmiou and the amendments. There was no political consideration behind 
41 . >o''ernment policy. It was entirely based on their determination to secure 
me best material available upto the limit of the Government's financial resources. 


possible 
possible 
juncture 
feeling, 
slron^y 


Mr. P. N. Sapru argued if the objective of the British in India was dominion 
status or federation then it was not right to confine reornitment only to one or two 
provinces. It was wrong on tho part of the Government to recruit Gurkhas as 
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Nepal was not a part of India. If that policy was extendod then the Government 
should recruit men from Afganistan and China. 

Sir Muhammad Yakub opposing the proposition said that a division of society 
into martial and non-martial classes was made many thousands of years back. 

Mr. V. V. Kalikar developed the point that in classifying Indians as martial and 
non-martial, the Government had a political motive. 

Syed Mohammad Hussain whole-heartedly supporting the present policy of the 
Government of recruiting on a class basis opined that this policy should not stand 
in the way of their accepting the resolution under discussion, because the resolution 
merely wanted recruitment from all provinces and not from all classes. 

Sardar Bahadur Buta Singh expressed sympathy with the motive of the reso- 
lution but expressed the view that the army must contain men whoso mottle had 
been tested. He, therefore, opposed the resolution. 

Mr. O. S. Motilal deplored the absence of the people of Bengal, Bihar and 
Assam in the Army. 

Rai Bahadur Lala Ram Saran Das said that the classiCcation of Indians into 
martial and non-martial was a myth. 

Sir David Devadoss, replying to the debate, explained that ho did not wish any 
of the present units being disbanded, but he wanted reorientation in the recruit- 
ment policy so as to enable all Indians to enter the army. 

The Comtnander-in- Chief, winding up the debate, reiterated the Government 
policy of recruitment and emphasised that there was no political motive in that 
policy. 

Mr. Pantulu's amendment demanding recruitment of men from those areas that 
were at present not adequately represented in the army, was passed, but the amended 
resolution was pressed to a division and defeated by 21 voles to 14, The Muslim 
League party voted for the resolution. 

Two non-official bills were introduced, namely, Mr. Q. S. MolilaVs bill to provide 
for submission a certain statement of companies incorporated in or carrying^ on 
business in India and Srjed Muhammad Hussain's bill to amend certain provisions 
of the Criminal Procedure Code. The latter bill inter alia proposes to stop a trial 
with the aid of assessors on tho ground that the majority of assessors take no 
interest in the trial and the court usually attaches no importance to their opinion. 
The House adjourned till the 15th. 

Biuta Railway Disaster 


15th. SEPTEMBER : — Mr. P. H. Sapru moved a lengthy resolution to-day regarding 
the Bihta disaster deploring tho loss of life in the disaster, offering sympathy with 
the relatives of the dead and injured, recording grave concern at the findings of 
Sir John Thom and recommending to the Governor-General in Council to make full 
investigation into individual responsibility of officers and take suitable action against 
them and further the design, purchase of XB engines should bo subjectod to a 
thorough, searching and independent inquiry and action bo taken on all measures 
adopted for avoiding similar accidents in future. Mr. Sapru recognised that no 
amount of precautions would eliminate accidents altogether but in this case tho 
accident was avoidable. He emphasised that humanity and justice required that 
compensation should be made on a generous scale to the victims and their relations. 
Concluding Mr. Sapru assured the Government that tho resolution was not moved 
with any political motive. 


Mr. Ramdas Fantulu then moved an amendment in the shape of a substitute 
resolution, which was almost similar to tho one accepted by the Government in tho 
Assembly. Mr. Fantulu hoped that Sir Guthrie Russel would experience no difficulty 
in accepting his resolution which was accepted in tho Assembly by Mr. Clow. Mr. 
Fantulu briefly elaborated tho various clauses of tho resolution and opined that 
experts in India could have concluded tho inquiry regarding XB engines quite 
satisfactorilv. As regards compensation to victims and their relations, he said what 
was necessary was a just and generous compensation as they must not forget that 
ti.7 money belonged to poor taxpayer. 

Bahadur Lala Ramsaran Das expressed tho view that increased Indian 
representation on the FaciBc^Locomotive Inquiry would have given more satisfaction 

to the chief commissioner of railways, explained that his lips 

Sir John Thom’s report mentioned in 
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Mr. Saprn’s resolution as they were at present subjudtce. He could therefore accept 
only some portions of Mr. Sapru’s .resolution. However, he had no objection in 
accepting Mr. Pantuju’s resolution. He said that all that’ the Government could do, 
apart from their action to prevent recurrence of railway disaster in future, was to 
compensate the relatives of the dead and the injured. He eicpiained how five 
Governments, namely, Bengal, Bihar, Orissa; 1J. P. and- the' Panjab had set up 
aavisory committees for assessing compensation and how sympathetically the 
Government considered their' recommendations’. As regards the allegation of negli- 
gence on the part of the administration Sir Guthrie said : “The whole. lot of officers is 
involved and _we cannot pass judgment" till all the officers responsible Jiad a chance 
nf their cases.’ _ He assured the members of the House that_the composition 

rn la Locomotive Committee could not have been better. The Government 

oniu not have selected as members of this committee from among officers of railwavs 
Who were held responsible for this disister. 


,v accept^ the Congress amendment bnt urged that' the enquiry into 

nnri 'pdividuals connected with the Bihta disaster should be impartial 

everyone irrespective of his status and office. 

Russell assured the House that the expert committee’s report on the 
wnnW I engines would bo laid before the House. If possible, the House 

Govornmn.,?'!^'^ opportunity to discuss it. He, however, could- not bind the- 
thn no action on- the report would be taken unless 


♦ 1.0 n uuuoiiaaiug I.UUI 1 , 

ino Unncil had expressed its views on 
passe f. 


it. The Congress resolution was thereupon 


Two Bills Inthodtjced 

to imrod^cTfL?y°^f,^ and Mr. Susil Kumar Roy Chaudhnry 

Sltions nf e’ ^ Charitable and other Dispo- 

purnosp?^ Civil" Procedure for certain 

P po cs \seo. 104) respectively. The House then adjourhed till SepK 20. 

EinoniTioN Bill Passed 

Dasse°d\'v^M.n^A’^'^®fi** Council passed the Emigration BUI in the fo'm’ as' 
saM ihnt thnV • raotion for its consideration, ftV Jagdish Prasad 

mimtion of Government’ to control assisted 

of unassistp/ M it gave Government no power to control emigration 

tl e oS^wGh wV- of power tended to defeat 

toreSeTmtS^W^^ of 1922 was passed. The lack of power 

the dcSent nf InV^n ^ ooPgralion of unskilled labour was likely to' operate to 

since alra“lt alf la^Sors^^P^^JiT,?- Prasad conclu^ded that 

Government of Tns:, „n countries overseas belonged to Madras, the 

meat before bringiurforward this concurrence of t^e Madras Goveru-- 

bad'^lent iJppJt to S’S’ Bahadur and Syed Hossain Imam 

bad no intention of usfnc tL nroSn. assured the house that Government 

any particular class He^ p * •'‘'■|l'f'‘ar'ly or in the interests of 

P.OSP.S? 

inen^''°econ^%S"wl? was passed unanimously. There being no amend- 
given without speech. ThI House then Ljo«“ned tiH^^ 2-2^. 

sess 1 o\"'’)JlnPto?^ 2 '-'^in°,J°“fi' ^ [oday after a 

Assemldy, namelv, the Bill relatin" to^ the nrov.nr ' ^ passed by the Ijegislativo 
wgolalion of admission of cffifdren °,™clty to animals and the 

declare that certain defences shall not bo “ ’"'f'istnal employments, the Bill to 

in respect cf injuries snsiaincd bv^ w^^^^^^ damages in British India 

Cess Amendment Act^ ’ Amendment Act 

ihe Conned was then adjourned sine die 
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The Indian Legislative Assembly 

Autumn Session— Simla— 8th. August to 20th. September 1938 

Superintendent op Insurance 

The autumn session of the Indian Legislative Assembly commenced at Simla on the 
8th. August 1938. After interpellations, the President admitted Mr. A. Chettiar’s 
adjournment motion on tlie appointment of a non-Indian as superintendent of 
insurance. 

Mr, Avinaahilingam Chettiar^ moving, said that an important point to be con- 
sidered •was whether there were available suitable Indians qualified according to 
the provisions of_ the Act. He referred to the debate on the Act and said that 
Sir N. H. Sircar, in opposing the amendment of the European group demanding 
that the superintendent should be a fully qualified actuary, pointed out that the 
term ‘fully qualified’ had been defined as meaning an actuary, with 15 years’ 
experience and if that amendment was accepted it would shut out all Indians. 
Therefore it was admittedly unnecessary that a candidate for the post sheuld have 
15 years’ experience. It might be necessary in England wheie actuaries were as 
a rule not men with the highest academic qualifications whereas in India the 
highest academic qualifications were possessed by actuaries. Government admitted 
that last year and Sir Muhammad Zafrullah admitted it to-day that there wore five 
qualified actuaries. Why then did they consider the claims of only one of them 
and not of the rest ? 


Sir Muhammad Zafrullah, Commerce Member, referred fo the definition in the 
Act and the debate on it during f’e last Simla session. He contested the claim 
that if there wore available qualified actuaries as defined in the Act then the 
question of experience did not arise. For the success of the Act, as (he Congress 
speakers declared in the course of the debate on tho Bill, depended on the qualities 
of tho first superintendent. It was not enough that the lequiroments regarding 
minimum qualifications were satisfied. Sir Muhammad referred to the experience 
of the six Indians available and said that five of them, who acquired their qualifica- 
tions just before tho Act, bad had no previous e.vperieuce and wmre very young 
in age. As for the sixth. Government found that, even assuming 
that he had the kind of experience necessary for the post, his salary and' 
position were such that Government would have had to pay him an exceedingly 
high salary to get_ him. Sir Muhammad proceeded to explain tho qualification of 
Mr. Thomas and said that his experience was loogor than that of the Indian and 
he had been engaged in exactly the kind of work he would have to do in India. 
Out of the two men, the man better qualified for tlio woik was selected and inciden- 
tally the man who was available on a lower salary. 


Mr. Dhulabhai Desai, leader of the Congress partj', said that the issue was not 
one as between one Englisliman and one Indian. It was tho claim of a national 
to tho services of his country and he was glad to see tiiat they were now forgetting 
the belief imposed on Indians that a foreigner, particularly a Britisher, was better 
than an equally qualified Indiau. la this particular instance, when the Insurance 
Bill w.as being discussed, Mr. Aikraau of tho European group moved an amendment 
to the effect that ‘a fully qualified actuary’ be njrpointed to the post. 

Mr. Sri Prakasa (Congress party) moved another amendment demanding that ‘a 
qualified actuary^ should bo appointed. .Sir N. Sircar accepting Mr. Sri Prakasa’s 
amendment admitted that if Air. Aikraan’s amendment was accepted then all the Indian 
actaarios would bo excluded from tho appointment. 

Sir A. H. Ohuznavi, member of tho newly formed Muslim League party, 
explained that he was at one with the Congress that wherever a qiiatifiod Indian was' 
available it was tho duty of Government to appoint an Indian. But the question 
now was whether or not Government had deliboiately appointed a nou-fadian 
actuary when they found a qualified Indian available, ilo declared that tho only 
nvnilable Indian was earning mnoli more than Government could give him, 

Air M S. Aney, leader of tho Congress Nationalist party, said that the Govern- 
ment of India was not acting in the spirit of the Act in making tho nppoinlment. 
A foreigner he said, would not be able to interpret the Act in a national spirit 
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wliorein the Act was passed. He was surprised that even after one hundred year s 
rule the Goveintnent had not understood the sentiments of Indians. . • iri 

The adjoarnment motion was defeated by 56 votes against 55. Sir iarnm Xhan 
who appeared to be undecided for a considerable time finally voted in the noos 
lobby. His vote made a difference in the result. 


Additional Defekce Expesdiioeb 

9lh. AUGUST Grave warnings were uttered by leaders_ of all parties to-day 
over the failaio of the Government of India to resist the imposition of an additional 
evpeudituie in respect of the British Army in India under Mr. Hore-Belisha s 
scheme. The adjournment motion, which was the subject of the debate during 
ifhich these warnings were conveyed to the British Government, was carried by a 
huge majority of 71 votes against 33 voles. 

Tho European group, under the leadership of Mr. Aikinan, declared in course of 
the speech that they would not support tho motion because it only dealt with one 
part of the efforts for the new deal in regard to the military expenditure. But 
after Mr. Satyamurti's threat to the European group that India of tho future would 
not forget or forgive the attitude of the Euiopean group on the present occasion an 
emergent decision was reached, wherebv Mr. Aikman and his friends remained 
neutral. 

_ The facts that emerged from the debate were that one-third of the British Aimy 
is in India and the increase in emoluments and improvement in the condition of the 
service of soldiers would amount immediately to 2 crores. 'While tho Defence 
cecretaiy claimed that negotiations had not concluded, he had to tell Mr. Satyamurti 
that the new rates of pay had come into force with effect from Aug. 1 thereby 
making no fuitber negotiations possible. 

The debate was raised to a high pitch by Mr. BhiilabJiat Deaai, when he intimated 
tlie opposition of the Congress party and of India not only to the increase in 
military e.xpendituie, but also to the existence of tho British element in the Army, 
winch must be removed. There was a common ground among all parlies that both 
the Commander-in-Chief and the Finance Member had fought against any additional 
™fden on India’s military expenditure. 

• pointed out why three Indian members did not resign over this 

issue which was of national importance. Addressing the three members he asked, “Have 
yon no self-respect when such a fragrant injustice is being perpetrated in India 
f significance of the query was felt as the three members 

sat rather seriously minded. Mr. Ogilvie, Defence Secretary, spoke justifying Mr. 
oat} amimi s remark that the Government of India had been badly beaten by the 
British War Office. 

Coastal Tratfic Control Bill 

’1^. day two non-offioial bills wore referred to select committees. Sir 
j Ghuznavi described the Government of India as Satanic for its 

attitude m respect of his bill for tlie reservation of coastal traffic, and Sardar Sant 
lapA made out a strong case for the amendment of Seo. 167 of criminal procedure 
so as to give the accused persons an opportunity to be heard before tbe 
magistrates passed orders of remand. 


Affairs of Bkoadcasiing Depi. 

AUGUST : — Non-official resolutions were on the agenda to-day. The first 
was Sardar SI angal Singh’s recommending the appointment of a committee with 
a non-omcial majority to enquire into the working of the Boardcasting department, 
ihe resolution was moved on the last non-official day of tho Delhi session. 

snppoiters of the resolution made it clear that the resolution was not 
® censure, but urged an enquiry which would serve to reassure 
depaitment, which admittedly was not perfect, was 
proceeding along right lines of development. ^ 

nmnifoTa the resolution, stressed tho fnlility of a committee of the type 

thiF n-fpic^ connected with broadcasting in India. They thought 

consiSerations™'*^^^ ^ speech during tho last session were actuated by communal 

thaM^ Member, replied to the points so far raised. He said 

Iniinir would ho able to establish the radio manufao- 

g ustry in tbe country ho would have favoured its appointment. But the 
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manufacture could not bo established in tha oouufiy for tiio reason that there was 
no adcqiiato_ marKot and a market could not be created by a duty however high. 
Sir. Olow vigorously refuted charges of favouiiiisni and nepotism in appointments to 
the dopaitment and declared that (here was no truth in the statement that one 
.amiiy monopolised a largo number of posts. Nor was there any iustificafion for 
*i that (he department resorted to ‘hiring and firings So far from 

the dismissals^ being (wo per diem ns had been suggested tiiere had only been two 
dismissals during the last three years. 

He proceeded to refer to the diflioiiJty of safisfying (he multiplicity of tastes in 
India. Ho invited the members to set themselves to the exercise of preparing a 
Mngle pays’s piogramme for broadcasting and tlipy would then realise the difficulty. 
He claimed that the daily piogramme offoied was a remarkably varied one and the 
listener who w'as not pleased by _ it was hard to please, A comparison with tlio 
B. B. 0., he suggested, was unfair because the country served by it was l-17ih the 
size of India and spent fifteen times of what India did in recurring expenditure and 
had spent twelve times of ivhat had been spent on equipment. After describing the 
rapid expansion of the departmontj Mr, Clow said iat it had heed achieved at a 
very small expenditure and explained that the whole capital expenditure as well as 
the recurring expenditure had not exceeded the total income derived from the 
customs and the listeners. Once again lie stressed the iiiopportuneness of tm 
exploratory peripatetic committee burrowing into details of each appointment and 
digging up the foundations now when a three-storey high structure had been built. 
The radio was a instrument of immense good to India. It had awakened the peo|)Ie 
not only here but abroad to the cultural richness of India and to its fandameiifal 
unity. He had also been struck by the enthusiasm and absence of communal feeling 
with which the men had been cooperating in the woik witbiu the department and ho 
appealed for recognition and encouragement from the public. 

The resolution was put to vote and rejected without division. 


BinrA Railway Disasteb 


12th. AUGUST The Assetribly to-day adopted the following resolution on 
Justice Sir J. C. Thom’s report in connection with the Bihta railway disaster : — 

“This Assembly having considered the report of Sir John Thom on the causes of 
the railway accident at Bihta, 

“FiistJy, deplores (he Joss of life involved and olfors its sympathy to the relatives 
of the deoeasea and to the injured ; 


“Secondly, recommends that action be taken by tho Government to give effect to 
the .recommendations contained in tho report that design, purchase and continued 
purchase of tho X. B. engines shall be the subject of a thorough, searching and 
independent enquiry ; 


“Thirdly, recommends that full investigation be made into the individual respon- 
sihiliiy of the officers for the accident ; 

“Fourthly, recommends to the Government to take action and to adopt all mea- 
sures for avoiding similar accidents in future. 

“This Assembly further recommends that the report on the enquiries and the 
action that may fce taken in consequence thereof bo placed before the Assembly for 
consideration at an early date.” 

The original resolution was moved by Mr. A. O. Clow which was amended by 
Sir A. H. Qhuznavi as above. 


Sir John Thom’s report on the Bihta disaster produced an excellent debate. Mr. 
Clow on behalf of the Government, opened cautiously, avoiding all controversial 
pointi but it was significant that tho first expression of tribute to Sir John Thom’s 
imnartialitv came fiom the Opposition. Mr. Glow considered the new committee 
PYfraordinarilv well qualified for the task and that its terms of pferenoe went farther 
(han Sir Thom’s suggestions. The latter had recommended a thorough, searching and 
ndenendent enquiry and this new Committee would institute one. Mr Clow hinted 
haPxB engines did not deserve unqualified condemnation, for the M. & s. M. 
RfllLkv had found them most satisfactory. Mr. K. banianam was vigorous 
^ hfs^criUcism of the Bailway Board’s reckless extravagance m porcTiasiog 
07 Trrf i DCS between 1926 and 1930 wi.Lout proper trial and he asked tho 

1. W overfook Sir John Thom’s finding that the accident was directly 

attributable to' negligence. 
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Sir A. H. Ohuznavi, vrlio moved a second atoendment, practically oil the 
Eane liues as Mr. Santanam’s except that it omitted any reference to thb 
cnipahlity of certain individual officers, regarded the Railway Board as primarily 
rpEpoDKitile. Neither the G. I. P. nor the E. I. K. had wanted XB engines 
but had these thmst on them despite their protests. 

Jlfr. Sri Prokasa complained that the Government of India had refused to 
accept Sir John Thom's findings, which in the case of any ordinary person 
vonia have been regarded as contempt of court. 

Mr, Orijffiths, on behalf of the European Group, roundly charged the E. I. R. 
tciih gross negligence throughout, ignoring authoritative warnings and sacrificing 
safely for speed. Mr. B. Bas, as engineer, threw out several suggestions. He 
thought that an American expert would have been more useful on the Oom- 
initlce, and for the Standardisation Office of the Railway Board, he had no 
use. Safety inspectors, he thought, should be made independent of the Railway 
Board and placed under the Commerce Department. The House there adjourned 
hll the 15ih. 


AxTi-RECRunMESi " Bill 

ISlh. AUGUST A stormy and prolonged debate commenced to-day on the 

Befcnce Secretary’s bill to penalise speeches intended to prevent recruitment 
to the army or to incite mutiny. 

■ a- ® determination of the Opposition to fight the Bill at every stage was 
indicated by nearly 40 amendments already tabled with oluects including rejection 
01 it altogether, circulation up to various dates in 1939 and reference to a 

select^ commitleo. 

^okim, after hearing the Opposition members, ruled the motion 
oui of order, as it went contrary to tho practice of the House and would 
no incpnsiElont with the Standing Orders inasmuch as the motion of Mr. Satya- 
mnnlii was not professedly dilatory but was tantamount to tho rejection of the Bill. 

. Salyamurth'', Mr. Ayyengar, Bardar Sant Singh and Diwan 

iidicnand ^,'lva1ra^ moved for circulation of tho Bill for different periods ranging 
from October 30, 1933, till Soptombor 30. 1939. ^ ^ 

.1 serious view of the measure and Mr. Safyamurthi 

adopting tlio procedure of tho House of Commons attempted by a dilatory 

motion to kill the Bill outright by moving that tho consideration of tho Bill 

w postponed for nine months. The support given by Mr. Besai and 

^ir. rincj/ to tins com Icons method of dismissing the Bill was not shared in by 
ar. Jtnnah and finally tlio President ruled it out as contrary to standing order. 
' thoTun I ’"est nroceduro of moving for circnlation of 

i'.l !l° present Assembly. His speech was 

W (tn nltention throughout tho ono hour that ho was on his legs Explain- 
Kmc of view ho quoted Iho declarations of Mr. Mackenzie 

w m uFr of Canada, and General Hertzog, South African Premieb 

tho right to'^’join or not in any war in 
and n T i Y Ho ridiculed Britain's foroigd policy 

“rto f allowing hor officers and soldiers 

10 be cannon fodder for Britain m order to maintain her bloated Eranire The 

aiSlt'^PrU^- group shouted ‘nonsenso’ when Mr. Satyamurtbi dos- 

d M Pnfr. “Iv- and was afr.aid of every 

'ndiD" up , his speech Mr. Satyamurtbi observed that paci- 

wlth^bk Lcn!? ”? ■’ humanity and Mahatma Gandhi 

bf tS^cS\av:Mirworld.''° all and enemy 

'“'"veno in the debate fo-dav but tho Naliona- 
. ana otucn> declared their opposition to the Rill <^nrtJnT> c.v«r. 

JSinft had Sen^%heu ^cveu St 

Sfaicu the established Government was justified even by jurists. 

ri'iJc w.iv Vmc 'Brough tho entire debate to-day, 

of Itd.a ■ictr^jiJto.I the ° R ‘if ° Mem^r whether tho Government 

W'pcsTihihty with th.-rr'^ tkL °Hige tbs Penjab Government or shared 

n,e\rme^lom ote ^}-Vukhe,^i gave tho asstiranoa that 

itfawfem Zfl/tsr .'Be necessity for the measure. 


icsiauatiena all round 


against 


tho Government for 
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.neglecting Mr. Jinnah and making contacts only with Congress leaders, and against 
.Congress imperialism. Finally, ho jumped on to the Govornmont side, making- only 
one stipulation, uamelv, that the provinces should be entrusted with. the working 
of the Bill. . ^ 1 

Mr. Oadgil, after desciibing the British Empire as the greatest enemy' of 
Islam, asserted that men would not be lacking for defending India’s freedom or 
the integrity of her frontiers. Ho saw in the appointment of Mr. .Williams, Addi- 
tional Defence Secretary, the commencement of an era of fresh measures of which 
this was tho . fiist. Mr. Akhil Ch. Duita recalled the period duiing the last War 
when India poured out men and money, but largo promises, followed by smooth 
excuses, had shaken the people’s confidence. “Will you consult India beforo'tlic 
next War ?” he asked the Defence Sccretaiy, because fiankly he would not give 
a blank cheque to the Executive. 

The Hon’blo Mr. MaxicdU after giving the Douse some details of Widespread 
propaganda against reciuiting in ike Punjab, asked whether it really advanced 
the cause of Pacifism. Tho rejection of the Bill as a mere gestiue, he pleaded, 
amounted to gambling with the country’s safety. 

Lala Shamlal had some vigorous hits at Mr. Nur Mahomed for his zealons 
advocacy on tho previous day in his homely and entertaining style,^ Mr. Josm 
wondered why counter-piopaganda and belter salaries were not tried in preference 
to the_ curtailment of freedom of speech and lastly came Mr. Abdtil 
downright as usual in his condemuaiion. 


17th. AUGUST : — The speech of Mr. Qhulam Bhik N'arang belonging to tbo 
Muslim Lengne party, lovealed in a clearer perspective the attitude of “that paityin 
respect of tho Bill to-day. Ho spoke, he said,- as a realist and practical 
man of tbo woild and though he could not find sufficient words of condem- 
nation for tlio British Government for using the Indian army for the dismembernioat 
of the Islamic empire, he was not prepared to allow the safety of India to b® 
perilled by inteifering with recruitmont, Mr. Nnrang quoted with some 
a speech of -Mr. Rajagopalaohari, the Madras Premier, justifying the need for tiio 
Criminal Law .Ameudmeut Act to quell the anti-Hindi agitation in south India, no 
defined the Muslim League parly’s attitude as one in terms of the amendhient tabiea 
by another Punjab Muslim member, to the effect that this bill should come mm 
force in any province only on such date as the provincial Government decide. 

Mr. Abdul Qaiytm^ the Frontier Muslim belonging to (he Congress party, asked 
the Government ; ‘How long are you going to bank on the Punjab Mussalroans : 
For bis own p.art he relied on tho speech of Nawabzada Mahmud Ali Khan of Waba 
who was against Indians joining in the army which would be used as mercenaries 
for strengthening British imperialism. 

Some poitions of the speech of Mr. Abdul Qaiyum to-day -were not happily ven- 
derod and Sir Aubrey Metcalfe described it as unparalleled in tho iiistory of this 
Assembly. The Foreign Secretary’s complaint was that Mr. Abdul Qaiyum bad in- 
dulged in an abuse of the liberty of speech to pour racial hatred in a manner which 
he had not heard for the six long years that lie bad been connected with the Douso. 
Sir Aubrey proceeded with a warm defence of the present forward policy in the 
Frontier in order to protect tho people of tho settled districts from tho trans-frontier 


tribes. 


UiUUij. L r I y 

There was no disposition on the part of parly leaders to intervene in to-day’s 
debate. On the other hand, each leader was putting up his followers. In tho cir- 
cumstances, the speeches tended to become unnecessaiily lengtliy. Further tliey had 
tho effect of widening ‘he gulf belweeu the Muslim Longue paify and the Congress 
party. The speeches of Mr. M. .Ahdul Ghani, a Muslim member from Bihar, and 
Rno'Sahib N. Siva Raj, a nominated member for depressed classes from south India, 
were full of accusation against the Congress party. Iho Hotiso then adjourned till 
tbo 22Dd. 


AUGUST:— Two adjoin nmont motions, one from Mr. Avina-thii;,,^^^ 
(ho^o^fher from Mr. Akhil Chavdra Datta, suffered the fate which most ^motions 
have done this session, and then the House settled down to resume the doHo on 
n„;i,,:«’c Rill to penalise anti-rccruilment activities. 

Vehemently denied that any word hnd been said to encourouc 
• Unn (brow ont a challenge to the Government to consult ih6 
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would .reconsider its position. He 

dexteritWnd Ws conciiiatory tone, but be had * 10 ^ proved the case tor i w 
ment that recruitment had suffered though, oyeu. if it had, the pron^ 

wnnld }iave been to remove the patent inequalities in tho conditions or service ns 
between Indian and British troops and to offer better inducements for military life. 

Mr ilf r Aici/s effort, strong, dimiQed and reasoned. He 

deplored tlie indecent haste with which the ^an\’ 

adequate proof of damage to recruitment, especially as ^ -"r , 

imminent danger ahead. The Government of India had, 

shown during tho last eighteen months consistent anxiety to avoid a conffict with 
the Congress, but why had they failed on this occasion to do so ? 
tions of lovaltv he could not comprehend when they tamed out a King who 
preferred love to his throne and swore loyalty to his successor. In any event what 
right had they to expect the loyalty of a people who had be^ denied an effective 
voice in directing their own affairs ? Would the Statute of Westminster apply to 
India, particularly as regaids declaration of war ? 

Mr. Bhulabhai Dcsai rose and poured out biting sarcasm for nearly fifty minutes. 
He described the Bill as one of the blackest measures ever sought to be placed on the 
statute hook. The fact that even persuasion was so much feared he took as a compli- 
ment to the power of the Congress Party. Only senility could think that a generous 
dose of repression would produce loyalty ; and where, he asked, were the promises 
made during the hst war about the liberation of subiect peoples ? Actually, the 
British Empire had added to its possessions under the guise of mandated territories. 

The Muslim Leaguers felt extremely uncomfortable as Mr. Desai ridiculed Mr. 
Zafar Ali’s fond hope that once the Bill became law, they could prevent Indian troops 
being used in Palestine or any Islamic country. Support to the Bill, he declared , 
involved betrayal of the country’s interests. 


23rd. AUGUST •.—The Assembly to-day, amid great excitement, passed bv 
65 to 55 votes, the Defence Secretary’s Anti-Recruitment Activities Riil. All the 
amendments for eironlation were pressed to a division and lost. 

The first division on Mr. Satyamurthi’s amendment resulted in 65 votes against and 
55 for the amendment. The second division on Sardar Sant Singh's amendment for 
circulation of the Bill was lost by 37 votes to 56. 

Mr. ^nnaA, made a singular speech in support of tlie position taken np by his 
parly. He affected to eschew heat and passion and patronisingly told the Congress 
Party that its present policy would do no good to tho country. He was satFsfied 
that Provincial Governments could not initiate such legislation and pleaded that tho 
rejection of the Bill might mean the enactment of an ordinance. He chose tho 
lesser of the two evils in supporting the Bill, but proceeded to qualifv 
it by conditions which Government had alieady agreed to accept. Cranks and 
crooks preach pacifism, it seems, in every country but he could not ignore tho 
present world conditions and Congress speeches even more than Mr, Maxwell’s had 
convinced him of the necessity for- the measure. 


Mr. Ogtlvte, in winding np the debate, said that the existing laws were insufficient 
to cope with the evil, thoiigli in the next breath he admitted that normal recruitment 
had not been affected. He reminded the Opposition of the Oath of Alle'^iance 
Md before concluding piotoited against “the intolerable nature of the stuff the 

Opposition had reeled out”. Before tho Chair could give a ruling on Mr Satvamurti’s 
protest, the Defence Secretary substituted ‘speeches’ for ‘stuff’. Tlireo "divisions 
followed m all of which the Congress Party lo.st by a margin of about ten^votes. 

Detailed discussion on the clauses of the Bill followed in the afternoon the 
Congress Party abstaining from participation e.vcept to ohallen'^e a division at 

every stage. Mr. Ogilvie accepted every amendment from th^ Muslim Lea4e 
wilhont argument and Mr. Jinnah later admitiel he had bargained Tor tK 
terms as a condition for his snppoit. The amended Bill reqnirL proof of 

to lo® .aad leduoes the maximum ^sentence 

H To to the Provincial Government to bring it into force, 

before everf prosecutij’n.'"'""' Provincial Govern^ment obligatory 

nro^Pss BesItmoWi and Mr. ' Sri Prakasa started the 

Td sompf ‘ over again m -the third reading stage. Dr. Deshmukh 

e hits at Mr. Jinnah s patty. He asked, with reference to his 
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interpreted Mr, Aikmau’s speech to mean a stimulating import of motor-cars from 
England but they could not overlook the far larger issues involved in safegaarding 
the position of the railways from cut-throat competition. It became clear, through 
Mr. Qadgil’s speech, that on some amendments to Clause 42, Ihere would bo interes- 
ting divisions. 


3 1 si, AUGUST : — A keen debate arose to-day on the question whether a licence 
used by any one other than the holder, must bo presumed to have been so used with 
the holder’s consent. 

The Congress Nationalist Party wanted to amend sub-clause two, clause sir, 
to read as follows ; — “No holder of a licence shall -allow it to be used by any 
other person’’ and omit the following words : “and in the event of any . contra- 
vention of this provision, a court may presume that the licence was so issued 
with the consent of the holder.” 

The bon. Mr. A. Q. Clow, Communications Member, accepted the amendment, 
which ^was passed. 

The_ first division on the Bill occurred to-day and was lost by the Government. 
The division followed a debate lasting nearly an hour, the House at the end 
agreeing to empower any registered medical practitioner to grant a certificata 
of fitness for driving. This was secured by an amendment to sub-clause three 
of clause seven to omit the following words qualifying a registered medical prac- 
tioner : “authorised by the Provincial Government by a rule made under section 
21 to grant such certificates,” 

- Mr. 21 S. Avinashilingam Gheltiar, moving the deletion of these words, pointed 
out that their retention would have the effect of restricting the power of grant- 
ing certiBcates to a certain small number of practitioners and thereby create a 
new “caste”. 

The amendment was pressed to a division and passed by 67 votes 
Members of the European Group for the first time during the session voted m 
different lobbies. Mr. GrifiBths voted against while other members of the group 
voted for the amendment. ' . , 

The House rejected Dr. Sir Ziauddin's amendment to empower hakims and 
vaids to grant certificates of fitness. Further discussion was adjourned. 


I*t. SEPTEMBER ; — The debate on the clauses of the Bill to-day over 
which on the whole there was general agreement among all parties was relieved by 
an incident which developed into a constitutional point. The amendment of Prof. 
Ranga of the Congress party that a political offence should not be a disqualiBcation 
for a driver for getting a licence was being voted upon when Mr. Akhil Chandra 
Dutia, Deputy President, made Mr. Satyamurfhi, one of the members of the panel 
of chairman, occupy the Chair and himself voted in the lobby and immediately came 
back and relieved Mr, Satyamurthi. As for Mr, Satyamurthi he had already voted 
for the amendment before he was asked to take the Chair. All this happened when 
the President Sir Abdur Rahim was away for a while. The Muslim League party 
practically en bloc voted against the amendment. 


Sir Ziauddin Ahmed rose indignantly and enquired if it was right for the 
chairman, Mr. Akhil Chandra Dutta, to have gone and voted as he did. Thi.s was a 
signal for excited scenes, European and Government members cheering Sir Ziauddin 
while Nationalists and Congressmen standing by Mr. Alhil Chandra Datta. Mr. 
Akhil Chandra Datta was riddled with _ questions both from Sir Ziauddin and 
Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan and gave his ruling that his own action was perfectly 

The signiBcance of the ineident can be guaged by the fact that a tie had been 
apprehended on Prof. Ranga's amendment, but actually, despite Mr. Akhil Chandra 
Datta’s vote, it was defeated by one vote. But still Sir Muhammad Zafrnllah pursued 
the matter when the President as usual entered the chamber after disposing of 
office work, and there was another debate which brought Mr. Akhil Chamfra Datta 
^tb a stern warning to Sir Abdur Eahira that his position was co-equal to his and 
♦lomfore the President could not reverse the ruling given by him (Mr. 
4 vbfl Chandra Datta) when he occupied the Chair. Ur. . Shtilabhai Desai 
Akhil cnana uatta’s action and gave a similar 

wa^Sng to^Sr Abdur Rahim. The issues now for Sir Abdur Rahim to decide wore 
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firstly, whether both the votes' of Mr. Akhil Chandra Datta and Mr. Satyamurlhi 
vrere valid, and secondlj', when a person who occupied the Chair was entitled 
during the voting time to secure relief to go and vote or whether he had only the 
power to give the casting vote. Sir Abdur promised to give a considered ruling. 


iNDiAinsiTiON or Anjrr 

_2nd. SEPTEMBER :—iraulana Shaukat AH moved for a committee of the 
legislature to implement the recommendation of the Sandhurst-Committeo of 1929 
lor reviewing the woiking of the Indian Sandhurst. The amendments of the Congress 
party, which wore later supported by the Muslim Leaguers, suggested that the 
should consist of a majority of members from among non-official and 
eieoled members of the House. But there was an amendment in the name of Mr. 
A. Aikma^ leader of the European group, which the Government was prepared to 
.Eventually, however, the resolution of Maulana Shankat Ali was carried 
imont division, thereby committing the Government to demand of the House for 
Sandhm^t iippoinlment of a committee to review the working of the Indian 

seriously disturbed the Congress party and compromised its 
iniT ov? made by Mr. Subbaroyan^ the only lady member of the House. Speak- 
“"'y 0 few notes she was heard with attention, 

ultra . the ladies in the gallery but the views she uttered were considered 
as Congress party to which she belonged. She was loudly cheered 

relatinno^Qn*^! appeal for mutual goodwill, cooperation and friendly 

relations as the only method for the successful working of reforms. 

the behalf of the Government was one of the acceptance of 

the tniUor. PrineiplOi especially, as the new scheme for the future working of 
This diri iini nearly ready and could be placed before the committee, 

whole Desai who, speaking with warmth, reviewed the 

in sfatiiR P° Government ^ of India, particularly, the great disparity 

Indianization^^^'^ Indian and the Britisher. He stood out and out for complete 


Peesidesi’s Rduko 

Mofo^ ■ ® ■ plunged into tho intricacies of the 

Deputy Pres dLpR .corded ruling regarding the 

conoerLd T -i . during a division so far as it 

Bhulahhai nssai’t^^^n t for the future he laid down, despite Mr. 

Rive euidnnnf 1 ? ‘ the contrary, that the Chair had tho rieht to 

^0 caSioalir‘lhter°^wf« ®f®- di^lsion-bell had rung, the fobbies, 

Presidenf 3 .nf a ®"®^^ and, tbeiefore, tbe Deputy 

lobbies for r5nrd?n„ u-^®®“f^ to be absent from the House in going into the 
tie The raUn<r^ ®o“Pl>cations would arise in the event 

MB. i,ne rnhnK was applauded generally as fair though ' Mr. Bhulabhai 


of a 


Desai seemed tn onVorMin a . I. though ' Mr. Bhulab 

seemed to entertain doubts about the competence of the Chair to give one. 

Airooities is Burma — Adj. Monos 

DafachanU Messrs. Tyabji and 

'sr.a a1rHS?Tf 'i 

tu6 BuriDU GoV 6 rilIll 0 Ilt to nrfivnnf tTip rinfe *i tn6 ffliluro of 

the motion if for no other reason tlmn opposition was keen on carrying 

ment to the India^ nSals fn BurmranH »1°®’®J . encourage- 

the self-respeot and hononr nf tn-iin ® determination to stand np for 
and Sir Giriia Shankar Bainai to nrnvo^tT^f^® l^o,,o®orts of Sir Jagadish Prasad 
by the Government of Ind\”lhe motiorwas^carri^a^^^tf® .Poss.^o bad been done 

and"'"gaS“i?f ^tarTirdifola‘^“ the debate 

ta. kiiua „d .st.d, „h.s. tiood'ai .!;KEr’',!,e°4r.i “ 

rdSSSs’it.i' -XIst Vh'. S 

nean rending that he was constrained to suggest that either Sir Jagdish 
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Prasad or Sir Gjriia Shaukar Bajpai slipuld have flown to Kangoon, particularly as tho 
Burma Govornment had refused fo help the lofugeos and tried fo appease the wrath 
of file Housp^by promising to despatch Mr. Safyanatban i. o, s. as agent in Burma 
almost immediately instead of next mopth as originally planned. This agopt would 
bo in a position to load ovidonco on behalf of India and the Indian community 
before the commission that has boon appointed hy tho Burma Government. Then on 
tho question of compensation to tho victims tho Governpeont of India had already 
ropreseptod to tho Burma Govornmont. Thinking that this was enough ovidencp pf 
f 1)0 Govornmont of India’s alertness and syrapiithy with tho Indian compiunit}', Sir 
Jagdish asked : 'What more oan bo dope ? 

Mi'. jP . James askod tlio Governmept of India to soe that tho agent who woqld 

bo shortly going to Burma occupied tho samo status and pei formed the same functions 
as tho Agept in South Africa and _ not as tho agents in Ceylon or Malaya. Ho also 
wap^d tho Gpvernpaent to consider the question of despatching all In(|ian tropes 
to Burma to .assipt' tho Burma Govornment, Moan-whjle the Govornment of 
must compel tho ‘ Burma Govornmont ‘to accept the principle of componsation for 
loss of life and pr'operiy.^ • t,. r 

Moron Yehioles Bile (Contd ) 

The Assembly next disposed of nine olausos of the Motor Vehicles Bill. A division 
was called on a Nationalist party amendment to fix max' mum periods of disqpidi- 
ficatfon for reokfess driving, unauthorised laoing and using a vehicle without a 
permit, and resulted in a win for the Opposition. 

In tho original Bill disqualifloation was prescribed in a pioviso to Clause 17 which 
laid down the minimum period of such disqualification. Pi of. P. AT. Banerji wanted 
that a maximum period of two years for tecklpss driving and unauthorippd ,tacjpg 
and pne year for using a vehicle without a permit should be provided, The amend- 
ment was passeji by 68 votes ‘to 36. ‘ ‘ 

Twelve more clauses were next passpd by the Assorably, In the course pf tl )0 
disct^sslpn the House negatived by 44 vptos to 35 tho European Group’s amondraoirt 
to'jns'ort a'-prdvision "requiring application for oertifioatos of fitness of t|ansport 
vehicles to be made ‘in a prescribed form giving SnlBcieut 'details about tire \rp|:(icle. _ 
Another amendment moved by the Government to rogirlate the periods’ during 
which certificates of fitness should remain effective was opposed by the European 
Group and the Nationalist party. It was’ pressed ' to a division and accepted by a 
majority of 76 votes to 35. 


6th. SEPTEMBER : — Buses, used by schools (o bring children, would have no 
need to obtain a 'per'ihit from the Regional Authority, aheordiog to an amendment 
to the Bill, was passed by the Assethbly to-day. 

Mr. Bhutto, the mover, Messrs. Bhirlabhai Desai, K. Santanam and Eanga, 
commending the amendment, referred to ’ the fact that these buses were not run 
on profit and that the charge levied was in many cases hardly enough to’ covor ;thp 
maiiiteh’ance pf the vehicle. 

■ The hon. Mr', A: Q. Glaxo, Communications Member, suggested that there 
was no need lor a specific provision of this kind as he fpit that exemption in the 
case of such vehicles would be automatically granted. 

Tho amendment was agreed ,to wJUrout a division. 

The House next launched in a discussion of Clause 42. The cheers that greeted 
Mr.' S. K. SoiXi, as he rose to movo'for tho omission of tho olartsd, indicatpd the 
general expeotafiou of a prolonged and spirited deljate. 

Mr. Surya Kumar Sen moved 'the amendment to delete Clause 42, giving 
power to the Provincial 'Governments to control road transport. He declared that 
this clause was mainly to protect railways from the competition of busos'in Jorig 
distance traOio. Buses, ho deolared, 'offered greater conveniences and safety, jratti- 
orrlarly in avoiding tho pilfering that was going on in railway stations apd tho 
inofiiciont handling Of goods by the railways. He condemned the railways" as wicked, 

incompetent, careless and callous in tho ' 

nnssoDgers. Therefore, why should buses bo 
to save the railwavs, whioh are as beyond 

the Yicoroy himself ? 

As for co-ordination and co-oporation, Mr. Bom declared tliat it was as stupendous 
n nnneonso as talks of co-operation between England and India so lopg as India 
wi not Hoe to dotormino and settle her own affairs. Ho, for one, .woufd .not ask 


treatment accorded _ to Jho lower class 
bound down fo various inconvaoion’pos, 
the control and reach of the House as 
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the House to give dictatorial powers e-ven to Mahatma Gandhi himself, being aware 
oE the fse maie by Hitler, Mussolini and stalin of such 

power be eiven to the Provinces over road transport ? The Provinces, Mr. bom 
EoinL out, were now interested in railway revenues. Therefore, such absolute 
power could not be entrusted to them. 

Mr. K. Santanam, who was reputed to bo the author of the Clause in the Select 
Committeo, visoronslv defended its purpose and principles. Ho said that the original 
Bill gavo representation to railways in all the bodies to he set np to carry out co- 
ordination : tho Bill also gave power to the railways to oppose the giving of pei roils 
to long or short distance motor transport* But Clause 42 eliminated the railways 
from functioning in the Regional and Provincial Transport Authorities. 

The clause (said Mr. Santanam) had been criticised as favouring railways _ and 
speeches had been made as though tho railways need not be considered a national 
asset. It looted as if foreign rule had produced a montality, which dared not claim 
wbat really belonged to the country. In spite of the mismanagement that had gone 
on for a long time, the railways did belong to the country and_ it was necessary to 
see that when the people inherited that property ultimately, it did not come to them 
in a worse condition than now. 

One of the most important effects of tho clause would be to counteract the 
provision of the Government of India Act, which removed the railways from the 
purview of the Provincial Governments. The danse provided a point of almost 
daily contact between the Provincial Governments and the railways. 


Mr. F, E. JameSs explaining the European Group’s attitude, made it clear that 
their opposition to the principle of the danse had nothing to do with the fact that 
Bomo of the group represented the motor industry. Even if every motor car, bns 
and lorry were produced in this country, as it would be one day, they would take 
precisely the same point of view with regard to the danse. They were not opposed 
to a proper co-ordination, but to the clanso as it stood and to the principle of it. 

"V’e believe that co-ordination is difficult, if not impossible, between the two. 
In the absence of such unified control, co-ordination would be domination.” The 
Provinces, continued Mr. James, had no control over the railway system and yet- 
this danse gave them far-reaching powers of control over the rival system of road 
transport. Mr. James took each provision and declared that it was not proper in a 
olansB of this kind. If the clause remained in the Bill, the Provincial Governments 
n'oiild have the power to take off all tho roads, all pnblio and private carriers. He 
voiced strong objection to tho power of fixing maximum and minimum fares being 
given to the Provincial Governments. The regulation of rates should, Mr. 
James contended, bo left to be determined by eonomio factors. He suggested 
that co-ordination should be attempted at the place where the controlling 
authorities could meet and discuss things. He admitted the constitutional difficulty 
under present conditions under which the control of railways was at the Centre 
and the control of roads was in the Provinces, but he thought that in the 
Transpoit Advisory Council, they had the embryo of a machinery for real 
co-ordination. 


Mr. Bhulabhai Desai, Leader of the Opposition, in reply to Mr. James, quoted 
mther from his own speech referred to by Mr. James. The opposition of the 
Enropean _ group, said Mr. Desai, could be understood from the fact that in his 
(Mr. Desai’s) speech, he had referred to the road transport industry and explained 
how it would bo an exaggeration and wrong in perspective to consider it a national 
industry. Opposition to snoh a point of view was not surprising when it camo from 
representatives of those who wanted to sell oil and cars, no matter what happened tp 
fw As regards the clause itself, it omitted the only one objection which ho 

( Jr. Desai) had expressed to co-ordination between road and rail transport. It removed 
mo railway from the machinery proposed by the Bill for the purpose of co-ordination, 
j r®” spoken of the absence of control over the railways, but if he was 
I ii'm® co-operation in any effort to secure that control and make the 
i responsible to the people, then his co-operation would go 

i5 Mr, Desai continued that Mr. James had argued that the clause 

would enable the Provincial Governments to prohibit all motor traffic on roads. That 
♦w f'Pi that Mr. James realised it. The section did not mean 

V pc^ccnmenls could make motor transport disappear to-morrow, 
y action to do taken Iiy the Provincial Governments had to be taken ^under 
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Sjiooified condilioiiR nnd evorv ciu.i. 

Riionld it bo nccoi.sary KubycmioiiUv For^irmfnnp^,. stibji'ot (o cnncollalion or variation, 
to fix tho rata and roKiriof tiio roiilos ntlllel'’',’ ™vinoial Government was going 
given conditions. TIio clause was asconrii'? ' rost'iction was nccossarv under 

IraiKsport from tlm^^ point* of” fhf value of rail and road 

to givine oncouragcmont (o tlm misin.- •'* 'vliole. IIo bad no objection 

tempered by tbo coiKsideratioii nf lifn.- lint sucdi enooiirngcmont ranst bo 

forcigimr in order to a ^ 'I"’ country had to pay out to Ibe 

«ol of rnilwnv,s was noVcons U ^^e said lliat (i.ougi: a\lirect con- 

tho Provincial Governments on the ,l'''css«ro could bo excited llirongli 

Might be co-ordinated. ‘ order that every moans of transport 

'vlien iho Assembly adjemued.**'^ nnicndmoiif. Sir ZinufhUn Ahmed was speaking 

Banerji's amendment to (kleto withoiit a division to-day Prof, 

the Provincial Ooi’cinmenls wein C"”/ccraling iho condition under which 

Mr Brojendra Narayni} \ control road transport, 

by winch the Provinci.al Govxu- .substitute tlie provision 

desirability of provcnlint? Iho directed to lake info account “the 

Indian Railw'ays” bv a new niovicicti*”!'”” i !“^ valuable national assets in 

road and rail transport" was accepted * 'ihe desirability of co-ordinating 

of preventing iinecon^ondc^'^comnentiM^ “desirability 

ions which the ProSal G™vtrn^ vehicles" to Iho considera- 

L oiling load transport, was accepted. ^ account when con* 

After a shoit dobal^°\hV*lm]ciidnm siib-clau.so (1) of Clause 42 be omitted, 

voting for nnd 80 against. pressed to a division and lost, 31 

hibiting.^ubje^rto^cw't^^^ *cond7t?ons**^‘(lin^e°'’’“°'^^ Govorumonts’ power of pro- 
^^^Be'for’ without a division ^” convoying of long-distance goods traffic 

carriers from (he ^proh*ib?tions^’anT°rcstriH^nc^ seeiiug to c.\clude private 

the day, 32 out of 64 amendments to (ho ct^lo^lnd^l the House rose for 

The Congress Nationalist Party moved rl,naf disposed of. 

day, but nono of (hem was adopted. amendments considered to- 

haying tho power to fi.v 
B. James ^ seol-in^° discussed at length to-day on an 
power (0 ?ho Pmv^L-' .^o'ofion of the p/ovisiou, 
Singh, argued that (he^^mn ?9vo''nmen(s. Mr. James, 
and declared (hat the hon. Mr. A. G Clow in r-nm 'vas a Socialist one 

s’;PI’0ry slope of SoSalism. ‘^°“f'““y ^vith the Congress Party, 

Jur. A.. Cf. Clow referred to the fact (Inf- tlm 
and minimum fai-es was enshrined in tL Bill nc of fixing maximum 

not a reform due to (he influence of tho Congress L ?iV®o*‘ diafted, and was 
were any changes produced in him by his ,®°o'ohs(s. Even if (here 

‘^0 ^-Houso, that would^^not^ ‘^““/'■essin (he Select 
ment was negatived. ’ "^"oia not bo a fault. The amend- 

The next amendment, moved by Pandit L K M 
c^al Governments tho power of fixing the miniriirm fares Provin- 

p oppoi-tunity to reply to Mr. James. Mr. Eanga idfei j G. Jian^a 

m the Clause though it was drafted by a Congrl.sman, had K,; 'J"®, P''ovisions 
Socialism. “The moment (ho Congress Party becomes Socialicf Vi ^ do with 
will be the first to take his passport to go back homo.” ‘(LauehterN w’’’ ^‘‘“‘-'s 
a spirited plea on behalf of tho bnllock-cart drivers who ha rvit In 

crushed out of existence if no minimum faro was fixed’ far m 7„ ’ • 'vould bo 
amendment was lost. ' ' mr tno buses. Thg 
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A number of amendments to Clause 42, that were moved to-day, were rejected 
by the House and thq Clause, amended as follows, was passed amid cheers 

(1) “A Provincial Government, having regard to (a) the advantages oirorod 
to the public, trade and Industry by tlie development of motor transport ; (b) 
the desirability of prevontiug the doterioration _ of the road system ; and (c) tho 
desiiabiiity of preventing uneconomic competition among motor vehicles ^ and 
after having heard the representatives of tho interests affected and having con- 
sulted tho Provincial and Regional Transport Authorities concerned, may by noti- 
fication in tlie official gazette, 

(1) Prohibit or restrict throughout tho Province or in any area or in any 
route within the Province, subject to such conditions as it may think desirable, 
the conveying of long distance goods traffic generally or of prescribed classes of 
goods, by private or public carriers ; or 

tll) Fix maximum or minimum fares or freights for stage carriages and 
public carriers, to be applicable throughout tho Province or within any areas or 
any route within the Province. 

(2) The Provincial Government shall permit, at such intervals of time as it 
may Ox, the interests affected by any notification issued under sub-section 
(1) to make repiesentations urging the cancellation or variation of the notification 
on Ilia following grounds, namely (a) that the railways are not giving reasonable 
facilities, or are taking unfair advantage of the action of tho Provincial Govern- 
ment under this section \ or (bt that conditions have changed since the publication 
of the notiCoation ; (c) that the special needs of a particular industry or location 
require to bo considered afresh. 

(3) If the Provincial Government, after considering any ropresontation mado 
to it under sub-section (2) and having tioard tho representatives of the interests 
affected and the Provincial and Regional Transport Authorities, is satisfied that 
any notification issued under sub-section (1) ought to be cancelled or varied, it 
may cancel tho notification or vary it in such a manner as it thinks fit.” 

Before the House rose for tho day, tho next four clauses were also passed. 

Mussim Women’s DivoncE Bini, (Cootd.) 

9tb. SEPTEMBER : — The Assembly to-day continued tho debate on Mr. Kazmi's 
Bill to consolidate tho provisions of Muslim Law relating to suits by married 
Muslim women for the dissolution of their marriagos and to remove doubts as 
m the effect of apostasy of a married Muslim woman on her marriage tic. Mr. 
Kazmi bad moved the reference of the Bill to a Select Coramitteo on tho Inst non- 
omeial day. 

Mr. a. B. Nairang referred to the many judicial rulings, holding that apostasy 
aiuomalically dissolved that maniago of a Muslim woman, and said that these 
lulmgs were really blunders heaped one upon another and constituting a real 
tragedy of errors. The real authorities on this matter, ha declared, were the 
Maulvis and not the courts. To a refeience made by him 65 well-known Maulvis 
had replied and out of them 48 had expressed themselves in favour of Clause 5-A. 
As regaids the fear that the clause would prevent the return to the Hindu 
fold of a Hindu woman al ducted and forcibly converted and married to a 
Muslim, Mr. Nairang asserted that the clause would not apply to such a 
marriage. If the woman was foroibly converted, then she could not be- 
eome a Muslim and a forcible marriage was a contradiction in terms. She 
was, as far as the Bill was concerned, a free agent to do as she liked. 


Dr. 0. V. DeshtmMi, while expressing his full sympathy with the Bill 
did not want it to be approached from the same point of view as the 
mover and of Mr. Hairang, who was supposed to bo the real author of 
the Bill. He was opposed to the Legi^aturo lending itself to perpetuate the doctrines 
0 any particular school of law whether it be accoiding to the decrees of any 
Shastus or the Faiwas of any Ulemas. The questions sbonld be approached from 
the point of view of social jeform, m a spirit of eqaitv, iustice and eood couscienca 
When marriage was a matter of contract, its paitioipants should be given freedom 
to follow the dictates of reason and the law shornot b^e made tl s®^^^ 

KedTto the two schools of thoS"™^' MalikPa/rZaal 
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Tarbing to the provjsions dealing with the grounds of divorce, Dr. Desbmnkh 
felt that they did not include al! possiblo nud legitimate grounds such as leprosy, 
veuefeal diseases, oto. It was nOt enough to say “for any otiior redson which may 
1)0 sufficient under Muslim law for the dissolution of a marriage,” Tliis wortld 
bo vague and leave robm for misintorprotations and misunderstandings. The clause 
providing for the trial of suits took away what wa'; meant to bo given' under 
the now Bill. The woman would have to nndei'gS dilfioultieh if there wore no 
Muslim judicial officer available in her district. I'hO methods by which the' re- 
lief provided by this Bill could bo obtained, should not be^ ekpensive and should 
give sufficient facilities. 

A learned discoufso on the Mnslina marriage law by the hon. Sir Mahomed 
Zafrultah, Commerce Member and Leader of the House, weighted with quotations 
from the Holy Korab, kept the House and the full galleries interested for nearly 
an hour. The hon. Sir Manmatha Nath Mukherjee, Law Member, followed 
with a powerful address, delivered with stateliness add enlivened by 
humorous anecdotes". Mr. M. 8. Anotj, Leader of the Congress Natioiulist Party, 
then began his speech but had not concluded when (ho tlobafo was adjourned 
till the next session and the House rose for the day. 

Motor Vehicles Bill ( Coxtd. ) 

1 2tb. SEPTEMBER The Assembly passed clauses 57-A to 63 of the Motor 
Vehioles Bill to-day and took np consideratioil of Clause 64, doalidg with tho 
restriction of the hours of work of tho drivers. 

In tho course of the debate, two amendments riioved by Mr. N. M. Joshi 
weie accepted without a division. By tho first amendment, tho period for which 
a driver should work at a stretch, was reduced from 6 and a lihlf hours to 5 
hours. Mr. Joshi’s other amendment provided that tho houis of work of a driver 
should not bo more than 9 hours a day. 

A third ameudtaent by Mr. Joshi sought to empower tho Provincial Govern- 
ment to modify tho provisions referring to the hours of work itf presciibed cir- 
cumstances to> increasing the intervals of rest to one hour instead of half an 
hour, by reducing tho hours of work per day to eight, by reducing the hours of 
work per week from 54 to 48 and by requiring that a driver should havo_aa 
interval of rest of 24 hoiiis or one calendar duty in each week’. The amendment 
was pressed to a division and rejected by 34 votes to 29. 

The amendment was' suppoi ted _ by tho Government and opposed by the 
European Group, tho Congress Nationalists and tho Muslim League while the 
ConKi-oss Party lemained neutral. 

The lion. Mr. 7?. M, Maxtvell, Homo Member, then presented tho repoit of 
tho Select Committee on the Bill to amend the law relating to the pievention' of 
cruelly to animals. 

Co.NTROL or Military Expenditure 


l 5 tb. SEPTEMBER :— There was a rally of all’ Opposition forces, both Hindu 
and Muslim, in the Assembly to-day in condemnation of a strict financial control over 
the military expenditure in India. 

A> cold reception was given _ to the announceraont made by Sir James Qrigg, 
■p'innnco Member, that the British Government had agreed to increase the antiual 
ffrant paid under tho Garran Tribunal s recommendation to £2,000,000. As for 
fhe capital grant of £5,000,000 for re-equipment _ of British ‘ and Indian units in' 
India and for the B. A. JF. squadrons, the criticism yoioed was that- India would 
have to incur a recuning expoiiditare oU these re-equipped forces The Finance 
Cher appealed for goodwill m the working of the constitution- and for partioi- 
Memoei app ^g^ted increased powers. 

P rrlp^of ‘No’ that greeted the Finance Member’s observations reflected tho 
of feelihg against the nmgardly grant towards the military expenditure 
fS^BiiSn and also displayed the refusal of the Assembly wiUrngly ^to help' 

BHtain m any vrj. debate’ to an ompHondl pitch. In his opinion’ 

Uy. Bhulabhat ^ and ho said that India refused to-b6’ 

the increased naiticipation in any war. /With’ memories of breaking of 

bullied after the last war, Mr. Desai caustically commented on Sir 

pledge by ri 
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James Grieg’s statement and concluded : ‘Goodwill cannot 1)6 establislied except 
by goodwill and India cannot work the constitution at the point of a 

The debate was continued by Mr. M. S. Aney on behalf of the Nationalist Part^ 
Syed Qhulam Bhih Nairang on behalf of the Muslim League Party, and 
a/ifSarnmati Zafrullah Khan and Mr. C. M. G. Ogilvie on behalf of. the Govern- 
ment The Commerce Member declared that the Indians were an.xious .to defend 
India iust as on the Inst occasion for the liberty of India and. for the integrdy of . the 
empire. This observation, however, met with loud protestations from the Opposition 
benches while it was cheered on the Government benches. . . 

Mr. Ogilvie, Defence Secretary, reiterated the bureaucratic view that the sharing 
of Government’s confidence with the Opposition in defenoo matters would mean 
breakdown of the entire fabric of the defence policy. , , , 

To the demand of the Assembly for a committee to examine the financial con- 
trol now exercised over the military expenditure, there was a poor response from 
the Government as Lord Chatfied of the British Admiralty would be homing 
over to India in cold weather for an enquiry, whereas the Assembly both by 

speecbes and by votes recorded its verdict in favour of a committee with au 

elected uon-official majority to go into the matter. A heavy defeat sustained by 
the Government did not apparently create any effect ou them *. for not Only on 

the resolntion of the Congress party for a committee hut also on two amendments 

that followed they persisted in dividing the House. 


Motor Vehioles Ban (Coktd.) 

14th. SEPTEMBER The Assembly to-day made rapid progress with the 
detailed debate on the Motor Vehicles Bill, of which over thirty clauses were disposed 
of during the sitting, up to clause 96. These included a number of provisions 
relating to insurance, which proved to be considerably less contentions than had 
been expected. 

The European Group made an unsuccessful attempt to exempt from third party 
insurance those owners who denosifed with the Accountant-General, central or 
provincial, a lath of rupees. Mr. F. E. James, supported by Mr. Boyle, explained 
that a similar provision existed in the British Act and argued that there could hardly 
be any accidents which could not be covered by a lakh of rupees. 

Mr. Bhulabhai Desai, Mr. Satyamurti and Mr. K, Santanam, opposing .the 
amendment, pointed out firstly that it would put a premium on bigger bus Operations ; 
Secondly, if the bigger corpoiations did not take out third party insurance policies, 
then the premium for the others, who did take out such policies, would bo 
correspondingly higher ; thirdly, it would be absurd to lay down a uniform deposit 
of one lakh, no matter what the number of vehioles owned was. 

Sir Al. AT. Mukherjee, Law Member, supported the amendment on behalf of the 
Government and points out that such' a provision existed in tiie Bill before it 
was sent to the Select Committee. The araendraent was rejected without a division. 

.By a Government .amendment, clause 94 requiriug all vehicles to be insured 
against third party risks was altered so as to exempt the paid driver from the 
consequences of contravention of the requirement it the driver acted without 
knowledge of the absence of an insurance poliev. The Assembly adjourned at 
this stage. 


ISth. SEPTEMBER : — Eourtean more clauses of the Bill were passed 
W the House before the lunoh interval. A new danse moved by Prof. 
Banerjee was also passed. It empowered Provincial Governments, by Uotification' 
to appoint a person or body of persons, without the right to adjudicate, to investi- 
gate and report on accidents involving the death of, or bodily injnry to, any person 
arising out of the use of motor vehicies and the extent to which their claras to 
compensation have been satisfied and to advise and assist .such persons or their 
repmentatiyes in representing their claims for compensation. 

The motion was supported by the Government. 

Pesai, opposing the danse, appealed to the House to remember 
V not advisable to add to the burden 

gg^^'On'phoity of now bodies. The House accepted the new danse by 49 votes 


Sir 


An amnsing 
Ziauddin 


13 


comparison between honorary and paid magistrates was made by 
in the course of the debate on , a successive series of amend* 
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najne of more stringent provisions. The lalfer nlso pleaded for the stoppage of 
animal fights in villages, accompanied by orgies of gambling and drinking. Mr. 
Bojoria drew a vivid |)icturo of the bojirllossness of milkmen in Calcutta butchering 
new-born calves and the practice of flaying cattle alive. 

During detailed discussion on the provisions, tl.e Douse had the interesting 
spectacle of Messrs. Bajoria and Ancy vigoiously objecting to any anicnais 
being deslioyed even ns a means of putting an end to their miseries on the ground 
of sentiment and the supremo value attached to (he doctrines of Ahimsa. But after 
Maxwell h.id pronounced the humanitarian view of the matter, the House 
divided and the Government’s view seemed to prevail by a heavy majority. The 
Congress Party had evidently given freedom of vote to its members : for, while 
most of them went into the Government lobby, some conscientious objectors voted 
against the provision. 

20th. SEPTEMBER The Bill went through with the blessings of Sirs. 
Subbaroyan and Mr. Aney to-day both of whom laid stress on the necessity for' 
the strict enforcement- of the measure. The former nddoJ in the coarse of her 
much applauded speech that voluntary effort must continue to do educative propaganda. 

Cnii-DnEs’s Employment Bili. 

Sir Mahomed Zafiullah's Bill to prohibit employment of cliildren under fifteen jn 
docks, quays, wharves or transport took only forty minutes for all stages, its 
necessity being generally recognised. Mr. Zafar Ali described it as a halting 
and lame measure and wanted some provision for the education and feeding of those 
children who would be thrown out of employment. Mr. N. O. Ranga^ who had 
failed earlier to introduce a provision for the spread-over of working hours for 
children into the Bill, suggested an amendment of the Factories Act for the same 
purpose. 


Employehs’ Liability Bill 

Sir Mahomed Zofrullah's Employers’ Liability Bill took even less time. Mr. 
Ranga again made an effort to broaden the scope of the measure by demanding 
fbat employers’ legal obligations should apply even in cases of workmen entering 
into definite undertakings to the oontrary, but Sir Zafiullah would not go so far 
and resisted the proposed change. 


AinonAFi Act Amend, Bill 

Sir O. S. Bajpai's measure to amend the Aircraft Act to enable precautions 
being taken against the spread of epidemics bad an uneventful passage, except for 
certain amendments which Mr. K. Sanatanam suggested and Sir Girija bad no 
difficulty in accepting. 

Tea Cess Amend. Bill 


The Bill for amending the Tea Cess Act to include a representative for Travan- 
core on the Tea Market Expansion Board gave Assam’s representatives an oppor- 
tunity to raise the question of the proper control of large sums of money placed at 
the disposal of the Board and one heard lurid stories of the methods of certain 
Super intendents, but the House was not disposed to obstruct any business and 
allowed it to go through. 

Next came Dr, Deshmulch's Bill for divorce among Hindu women, which was 
merely introduced. 

Muslim Womeij’s Divohce Bill 


Mr. Kazmi bad the satisfaction of seeing his Bill referred to a Select Committee, 
bnt onlr after Messrs, Aney and Satgamurti had made it clear that fairly drastic 
oltentions would be necessary if the House weio to give its approval at a later 
In fbfi Bill. Mr. Aney made no secret of his strong dislike for the provision 
^ fi-rirnr fn anostesv and though • the motion for Select Committee was ultimately 
S?p 1 ed f there doubt that (he measure will be altered bejoud recognition when 

‘lhe^House^''lhen^^ a^d%'arn^°'^W the lOlb. November at Delhi to take up the 
[ Income-tax Bill* , 
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Special Session— New Delhi— 10th. Nov. to 12th. Dec. 1938 

PaBUC Accounis Comsuitee Repokt 

The special session of the Assembly opened at New Delhi on the 1 0th. November 
1938 with a brief sitting which ended by lunch time. Sir Ahdur 'Rahim presided. 

After questions, the President announced that _Mr, T. S. A, Chettiars two 
ailjournment motions relating to the Cliatfield Committee had been disallowed by the 
Governor-General. He ruled of order Mr. Badri Duit Pa72de's adjoninment motion 
to discuss the ‘'•late running" of trains and the number of accidents on the E. I. 
Railway. 

When Sir James Qrigg's motion that reports of the Public Accounts Committee 
tor 1934-35, 1935-36 and 1936-37 be taken into consideration was fooved, Mr. 
Satyamurthi pointed out that the volumes of evidence relating to 1936-37 had not yet 
been made available to members, but that he understood they might be available to 
members by (he beginning of December. Without the volumes of evidence the dis- 
onssion in the House could not be sufficiently full or informed^ and he therefoie 
suggested that the debate on the motion be postponed to a later sitting in December. 
He was optimistic enough to believe that the discussion on the Income-tax Bill 
would be completed by December 4 or 5, a day or two would be available for the 
debate on the Public Accounts Committee’s reports. 

Sir Ziauddin Ahtned expressed disagreement, but the House .agreed to post- 
ponement. The House then rapidly dealt with Sir James Grigg’s demands for excess 
grants under various heads aggiegaling nearly to Ks^ 2 crores. Tho House adjourned 
till the 14th. 


Kemil PashPs De^th 

14ih. NOVEMBER •.—I he Assembly passed to-day a condolence motion on Kemal 
Pasha’s death and adjourned as a mark of respect. Mr. Bbulabhai Desai initiated the 
condolence motion and Sir N. N. Sircar did not raise any objection, so that alt that 
was transacted today was the answering of questions. 

Municipal Feanchise in Ajmer and Mebwara 

15th. NOVEMBER Tho Bill to lower the educational qualiBcation • for 

Municipal franchise in Ajmer-Merwara, brought by Sir O. S, Bajpai, occupied 
most of the sitting of the Assembly today. 

Sir G. S. Bajpai explained that (he Bill sought to lower the qualification 
from the_ possession of a certificate as of a graduate to the passing of tho 
upper primary (fouilh standard) examination or any other examination prescribed 
by a rule_ in this behalf as at least equivalent to that examination. This 

together with a reduction in the proprietory and income qualifications would 
result in increasing the electorate from about 7,OCO to about 30,000 voters. 
This change, he pointed out, was _ not immutable, but would lead to a further 
broadening of the basis of franchise before long. An immediate adoption of 
literacy qualification, however, would be difficult for the principal reason that 
It involved individual examination of the elector, for which there was at 

present no administrative machinery. The possession of the upper primary 

ceitificate would be a simple and an automatic test. 


Phooka Bill passed 

. Earlier the Phooka Bill and the Bill relating to the admission of children 
in certain employments, as amended by the Council of State, was assented to. 

PRorECiiON OF Invenhoks and Designs 

The House next referred to a select committee, the bill further to amend 
ine law relating to the protection of inventions and designs. — 

.Moving reference to a select committee, Sir Muhammad referred to the 

object of the Bill which, he said, was to put a stop to the 

mporc of goods made or produced outside India with a design in which 

copyright existed under the Patents and Designs Act, 1911, unless the application 
desigu had been made with licence or the written consent of the 
registered proprietor of the design. 
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Aftor a brief reply from Sir Muhammad, Iho Houso without division 
referred the Bill to a select committee. 


Taxation of Railway PnoPEniY 

Sir Thomas Stewart next moved that the Bill to regulate the extent to 

which railway property shall bo liable to taxation imposed by an authority 

within a province bo circulated for the purpose of eliciting opinion thereon. 

Mr. K. Santhanam moving an amendment that the Bill bo circulated till Oct. 1. 
1939, pointed out that suffioient time should bo given to the provincial Governments 
and other authorities to consider the matter before giving their opinions. Messrs. 
Aney, Ananthasayanam Ayyangar and Sir Muhammad Ziauddin wore opposed to the 
Bill and wanted that the motion for circulation should be thrown out. 

Sir Thomas Steivart, replying, made it clear that the Bill involved no new 
assumption of power by the Government. It merely restored to the Goveinment 
the power enjoyed by them until tho new Act came into force on April 
1937. He suspected that most of tho opposition to the Bill arose from 
the fact that in certain parts of it the word ‘Federal’ occurred. Bat he 
assured the Houso that there was nothing sinister in it. Regarding the 

of the date upto which the Bill should bo circulated, he pointed out that 

it was not the usual practice to fix such a date. 

The House divided on Sir Thomas Stewart’s motion and rejected it _ by 
63 votes to 41, the Muslim League party voting with the Congress against 
the motion. The Houso thou adjourned. 


Income-Tax Bill Debate 

leth. NOVEMBER : — Two notable speeches marked the opening day’s procMd|uf!S 
of the first stage of the debate on the Income-Tax Bill today. The hon. Sir James Grm s 
speech, though brief, was full of humour, while Mr, Bhulabhai Desai's was a luom 
and masterly exposition of the intricacies of tho measure. 

The Finance Member gratefully acknowledged tho absence of any 
or illtempored note during tho proceedings of the Sel.eot Committee and paid 

a great tribute to Mr. Bhulabhai Desai’s skill, energy and knowledge and 
sweet reasonableness. Tho Bill, as it had emerged from the Select Com- 
mittee, had not undergone transformation on any fundamental point and he 

described tho changes as changes which stiffened the law against tax- 

dodgers while it softened tho rigours of tho law with regard to the honest tax- 

payer. Five-sixths of India’s income-taxpayers would be afforded relief under the 
Bill, especially those whose earnings were under Rs. 8,000. Referring to the Con- 
gress High Command’s disapproval of Section 49 dealing with double income-tax 
relief, Sir James Grigg estimated that the ultimate net loss to India would only 
amount to Rs. 60 lakhs and not Rs, 130 lakhs as stated by Saidar Patel. His defence 
was that even now British companies pay more than Indian companies and with the 
repeal of the Section and tho termination of reciprocal ariangeraents, they would pay 
7 and three-fourth annas against 3 and a half annas paid by Indian companies. But 
even these Rs. 60 lakhs could bo more or less saved if Section 4 were 

passed and tho exemption from taxation of pay of ofiScers on leave was 

concelled. 


Mr. Bhulabhai Desai's reply, which occupied .two_ and a half hours, was 
acknowledged on all sides to be his finest performance since ho entered the House 
and showed a complete grasp of the su’ject. Mr._ Desai wondered whether Sir 
James Grigg’s responsiveness was duo to the mellowing effects of age and the new 
circumstances or the realisation that the Government had been unfriendly too long. 
But he refused to be led away by the Finance Member’s plea on behalf of poor 
India If one could legitimately make an Englishman pay more, why not take it, 
Ln asked Section 4 as it stood implied that every Indian should pay, while non- 
TnHisus need not. Nor could he understand tho_ spacious argument about Section 53 
tn^fifvimr the additional burden on the rich Indian taxpayer so as to afford relief to , 
lua WnPlishman. An exira crore, he felt, would make considerable difference to tho 
hnlldinff denartments. He characterised the _ arrangement _ devised under the 
nu "fn'r iivifg rel ef to double-tax payers as unjus and atrocious. Mr. Desai re- 
Scd a iSVat'S at the end of & briUlant apao.U. 
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17th. NOVEMBER Mr . Lalchand Navalrai dealt mainly wilh (paused, 
representing the strong feelings of merchants on the subject of taxation of incomes 
earned abroad. Dr. Dalai, who saw nothing wrong in the measure, rose almost to 
lyrical heights in commending it to the House. 

Mr. Sami Venkatachalam Ghetty condemned the Bill and, by implication, 
almost every one who had participated in the deliberations of the Select Committee. 
He considered it strange that while a less repress ntative House had rejected a 
similar measure six years ago, this House should bless it even Jn a gualified manner. 
The temptation of increasing the resources of the Provincial Governments, ho 
thought, had misled some even among his colleagues. If Sir James Grigg was 
sincere in that intention why did he not, he ashed, tap every source, whether Indian 
or British, for after all India wanted a fair field and no favour ? He twitted the 
Finance Member with great knowledge of tax-dodging which in England had been 
practised as a fine art, whereas evasion in this country was comparatively trivial. 
Mr. Chetty objected to the provision for taxing incomes earned by traders out- 
side India, for the Government of India had done nothing for them. Ho instanced 
the case of Indian trading interests in Burma. The House then adjourned till the 21st. 


21st. NOVEMBER The Leader of the European Group, Mr. Aikvian, and 
an important unattached member, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, spoke on the Bill to-dajr, 
the third day of the general debate on the Bill. Sir Cowasje Jehangir dealt in 
the main with Clause 4, 5, 17 and 53 and expressed that Clause Four and Five 
made a revolutionary change in the system of taxation in the country. 

Mr. Aikman, on behalf of the European Group, drew cheers from the Opposi- 
tion benches for his observation that the income-tax officials betrayed an attitude 
of permanent hostility towards the assessees but otherwise he seemed disposed 
to support the Bill. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir, armed with quotations from a debate on a similar Bill 
sevefi years ago, twitted the European Group with having altered their point of 
view because on the previous occasion they had joined the rest of the Bouse in 
opposition to the Bill. 

Mr. Sri Prakasa raised several laughs as ho pointed out the practical difficul- 
ties of the humbler tax-prayer. He appealed to the Finance Member to show some 
consideration for the joint family system. He declared in a way of sarcasm that it 
was not a financial Bill but a moral Bill— to raise the morality of the Indians. The 
Bill seemed to him to be an amendment to criminal law rather than income tax law. ’ 


22nd. NOVEMBER The prerlunoh sitting of the Assembly to-day, the fourth 
day of the general debate on the Bill, was notable for a racy and thrnstful speech by 
Sir E. P. Mody, who, with a series of quips and sallies kept the House in boisterous 
good humour. Income-tax payers, he said, could be divided into three categories, the 
dishonest, the ‘not quite’ honest, and fools. (Laughter). Fools were those who declared 
their full income and paid up without a murmur. (Renewed laughter). The Bill was 
calculated to sharpen the wits of the dishonest and worsen the lot of the honest. It 
was based on a reversal of the well-known principle of jurisprudence and seemed to 
assume that it is better that a hundred innocent men should be condemned than that 
one guilty man should escape. 


Mr. Qadgil agreed that all those with taxable incomes must pay up what was 
expected under this Bill because he felt it to be one of the obligations attendant on 
citizenship. The Bill,, he admitted, was brought with a view to perfect the machinery 
for collecting income-tax. He was also in agreement with the clausa for taxing 
foreign incomes but he was strongly opposed to the provision distinguishing between 
domiciles and non-domiciles. He wanted Double lax Relief to be deleted on the 
ground that needs of the State Hanscended all contracts. He asked in this connection 
ilow many countries had entered into such reciprocal agreements 

,-K.AlnIavtva brought to the notice of the House ‘that the isili com- 
pletely overlooked an important aspect found in the English Law namelv taxing of 

tSfal ‘“t®° w® was necessar^ for® the 

not assessee In England he pointed out, one fifth of the income 

not exceeding £300 was not taxable. Over and above this there were the married 
mans allowance, the single man’s allowance, for children and for dependents. These 
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allownnces, therefore, mitigate the inciclonco of tasatioo in England helped in raising 
tlio standard of living and provided for the belter raaintenanoo and education of 
children. Ho had not conoluded when the House adjourned. 


23rd. NOVEMBER Dr. Deshmukh and Mr. Nnumnn spoke to-day dealing with 
the Bill exhaustively. The former, in a racy speech, kept the HoiiHe interested, while 
Mr. Nauman made it clear that both on clausa 4 and on the provision for double 
income-tax relief the Muslim members .shared fha views of the Congress Party. 
Towards the end of the day, Mr. S. P. Chambers lucidly explained the many points 
on which doubts had been expressed in the course of tho debates. 

Dr. G. V. Doshmukh^ in the couiso of a vigorous criticism of certain features 
of the Bill, said the mam provisions in it could bo defined as follows : “to relieve 
tho poor income-tax payer at tho expense of the rich income-tax payer; to 
use tho revenue realised to help the Provinces ; to assume that Indians 
want relief from taxrtion only as against their richer brethren and not 

as against tho foreigner ; to assume also that every Indian has tho right to 

be harassed.” But what, he asked, was tho real disease to be treated ? It was 
tho drain caused by pon.sions, iiitorest-freo securities and debenture!?, double in- 
come-tax relief and so on. And nothing was being dono to deal with this drain. 
■What right did the Government of India hiive to cast covetous eyes on the foreign 

income of Indiana ? Hud tho Government dono anything to help them in the 

earning of this income ? Had they given such help as the United Kingdom Gov- 
ernment had, for instance, given to its nationals trading abroad in the shape of 
export credit or other methods ? Referring to tax-dodging. Dr. Deshmnkh asked 
if it was a vice only of Indiiins. Was it not prevalent in England. He read an 
extract from The Daily Herald of London which, ho said, showed that even in 
tho present anxious times for England some £20 or £d0 million were being lost 
to tho treasury owing to tax-doging. And Indians who owed nothing to tneir 
Government had gi cater justification to dodge taxes than Englishmen whoin 
their Government helped in all possible ways. The Finance Member had no right 
to stand in tho House and moralise about tax-dodging. 

The House at this stage adjourned till the 26th. 


26th. NO'VEiWBER The A.ssombly rose to-day with the satisfaction of having 
fluishe l tho geneial debate on the Income Tax Bill. Among the notable speeches 
were those of Mr. Hoo.soinbbai Lalljee, Messrs. M. S. Anoy, and N. M. Joshi and 
finally that of Sir James Grigg. 

Mr. Lalljee felt ho could not he a party to invidious distinctions being made 
against Indian businessraon. Hi.s main ’ grievance was that tlie unfortunate Indian 
trader abroad, for whom tlio Governmout of India does nothing, should be squeezed 
on principle to get money anyhow. 

. Mr. M. S. Aney paid .n gre.it tribute to Mr. Blinlabbai Desai’s marvellous speech, 
bis unrivalled grasp of the principles of income-tax, but could not detect the 
impress of his peisonaiity on tlie Bill. He felt the need for considerable caution 
in appioaching the Finance Member, even when he seemed amiable. 

Sir A. Qhusnavi enused mnch enibarassment to the Muslim League party by bis 
opposition to clause 4. urging tliat taxation on the accrual basis would crush Indian 
business abroad. 


Mr Joshi deplored that llio definition of dividend would enable conversion of 
profits into capital, thus cheating labour of its legitimalo due. As for the rest 
he supported the Bill as regaids clause 4 on the giound that those who could 
should pay. Ho thought that previous exemptions given by the Government 
of India savoured of nepotism, particularly pensions and leave salaries. ' He sComed to 
be uncompromising about granting privileges to Britishers who, he thought, sliould 
pay for them. 

«?ir lames OrigO confined himself to clauses 4_ and 53. He thought .several 
sueSerf bad rcgaided tax-dodging almost as jiraiseworlhy forgetting ’ 
bpeaBoi ^ _„„or,„oq will go to the ■ ■ 


that 
treatment 


the 

■■■■..oncp,! revenues will goto the piovinees. 'Jlie cases of harsh tr'5atraont by 
inci eased re seemed 1o him to be extra-ordinanly few, considering their 

iDCome;ta>. omcm definition of a poor asse.ssee arising out of the debate 

very least twenty thousand per year. He entered into an elaborate 

yvns a man wiiu m 
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defence of clause 
arrangements on 
different colonies 


53 relating it as l)ad tactics for the Opposition to upset existing 
the evTof important changes and pointed out that, twenty-mght 

income-tax relief, including Eire, 
attitude clear in the event of clause 
did well, he thought, with tariffs, 
policy. But if the Congress should 
essential part of clause 4, the fate 
regarding taxation of leave salaries 


and Dominions granted double 

Towards the end, he made the Governinents 
4 being mangled, as he described it. Capitalists 
snhsidies and the Government’s stores purchase 
still extend its sympathy further and reject the 
of the Bill would be endangered and his offer 
would be withdrawn. 


Maulana. Shaukat Au’s Death 

28th NOVEMBER As a mark of respect to the memory of Maulana Shaukat 
the Assembly adjourned to-day without transacting any 
adjournment of the House tributes were paid by the parties and the President to 
the Manlatia’s q^uaiUies and to his services to the country. 


Incohe-Tax Bilu Debate (Conid.) 

29»h. NOVEMBER The expected crisis over the Income Tax Bill arose in 
the Assembly to-dav with dramatic swiftness. The all important Clanse [i) wm 
taken up immediately after question time when Mr. P, Das moved that it he 'deleted. 

Mr. Aikman, Leader of. the European Group, supported the motion and made 
Iho position of the group clear. He took his stand, amid cheers, on the declaration 
made in 1931 by the then Leader of the gronp strongly opposing the acceptance of 
what the other parlies in the House regarfed as unfair discrimination, or pre- 
ferential treatment in their favour. Mr. Aikman declared that their attitude re- 
mained unchanged to-day. He appealed to the Finance Member not to carry out 
his threat to withdraw tho Bill if the Clanso was altered. 

Mr. Bhulabhai Dcsai.^ Leader of the Opposition and Mr. Jinnah spoke strongly 
against the Clause and the now basis of taxation which it embodied, particularly, 
the discrimination sought to bo made in favour of non-Indians. 


Sir James Origg, Finance Member, followed with a dramatic offer to “test the 
bonnfides of tho House” and asked whether the House was prepared to agree to 
tho. removal of provisions which had been characterised as discriminatory and to 
which the European Group had expressed its opposition, this removal being subject 
to safeguards against absurd results in the case of foreign visitors which he had 
explained would result if the pure residence basis was adopted. The issue, he 
asserted, was whciher the Congress party’s object was merely to remove discrimi- 
nation or whether they did not want to tax themselves or their millionaire friends. 

Mr. Jinnah entered a spirited protest against the Finance Member’s claim to 
test anyone’s bonaOdes, particularly the honafides of the House. He pointed out 
that tbo issao was not merely the discriminatory provisions but the accrual basis 
also. After further, argument, the House agreed to let tho consideration of the 
Clanse stand over till the Finance Member and Leaders of the parties met in an 
exploratory conference to seo if alternative methods could be discovered. 

To tho President's question, members expressed tho desire not to proceed with 
tho consideration of other Clauses in tho meanwhile and the President then ad- 
journed tho House. 


spill. NOVEMBER :~Sir James Grtgg, the Finance Member, announced after 
question time to-day that m accordance with the arrangement made in the House, party 
leaders and himself met yesterday afternoon to discuss the basis for a possible 
comprehensive compromise on clauses 4 and 5 of the Income-Tax Bill, Quito deBnite 
pro.grKs w^ made and the prospects .of an agreement were sufficiently favonrablo 
to justify the House in postponing ooMideration of these clauses for the present and 
going on with the remaining clauses, Tho House accordingly took up clause 6. 

assurances regarding tho proposal to 
m'oint what might bo described as Central Co-ordinating Commissioners of Income- 

for spe^Bed areas. The proposal is contained in Sub- 
becvion 2 of tlie proposed Section 5 of Clanse 6. * 

“?’^ed the deletion of tho proposal and argued that it 
li 
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TJio hon. Sir James Qrigg explained the purpose of the proposal and said tlio 
function of those Ootnmissionors _ would bo tnninly to co-ordinato ; they would not 
deal with ordinary cases but with cases of a special kind, such as those relating 
to insurance or suspected fraud or assessment of concerns whoso operations extended 
to more than one circle. 

Mr. AT. 8. Ancy wanted to know if non-Indians or more experts from abroad 
would bo appointed to these Central posts. 

Sir James said that no assuranco could bo given on the first point becausejn 
the Income-Tax Department, there wore at present Indian as well as non-Indian 
officers who might be appointed ; but as regards the second part of the query, he 
was near enough to letireraent from India to desire a quiet time for the rest of 
his term. 

In reply _to _Mr. Satyamurti’s questions, Str James gave the assurance that the 
three Commissioners of this type, agreed to by the Select Committee, would be the 
maximum number, that at- present thoro was no intention to appoint all the three at 
once, that the appointments would not be made in advance of the need and that 
when appointed, they would not bo permitted to “grab” oases in order to justify 
their existence. 


Mr. Navalrai's amendment was rejected and the Clause, with a few verbal 
changes, was passed. 

The provision in Clause 1 to tax salaries due, instead of salaries actually paid, 
met with strenuous opposition. Prof, Banerjee, moving its omission, said that it 
would have a hai-assing effect on poor persons and declared that it ran counter to 
the principle of ability to pay. 

Mr. S. P. Chambers^ Income-Tax Expert, said that the provision was intended 
to stop the loopholes of evasion. In one circle alone, as he had already mentioned, 
ho baa found 400 cases of persons not taking their salaries in order to escape 
taxation. As for cases of genuine hardship, in which salaries were not paid, 
because the employers went bankrupt or raised an objection, instructions would lie 
issued to see that these wore dealt with leniently. No specific provision need be 
made for this purpose. 

Mr. M, S. Aney considered this an anomalous and unsatisfactory state of things. 
The House could not remain content with the assurance given by Mr. Chambers 
that cases of employees, who never received their salaries, would be treated leniently. 
In case of non-receipt of salary, the question would arise whether it was, or was 
not an attempt at an evasion of tax. It was no good leaving the decision on that 
point to each administrative officer as he choose. 

Mr. K. Santanam pointed out that tho question was whether the tax was 
payable and where oases of hardship of the kind under discussion had arisen, the 

liability for payment should be that of the employer in cases where the tax was 

deducted at the source. He would move an amendment to this effect later. Prof. 

Banerji’s amendment was lost. 

Clause Eight of the Bill provided the first division on the Income-Tax Amend- 
ment Bill. The House rejected by 58 votes to 45 Mr. ilf. S. Ananthasayanam 

Iyengar's amendment, whereby an attempt^ was made to remove what Mr. Iyengar 
considered to be hardships that would aiise in the form of double-taxation when, 
under this Clause, fax would be levied on loans or advances on the security of 
salary that would be due in the future. 


Mr. Chambers,, opposing the amendment, explained that the amendment was not 
necessary as the hardship contemplated by the mover would not occur in view of 
Section 60 (2) of the Act, which provided for relief in the event of such contingencies. 

The House next accepted, by 72 votes to 32, Mr. Santanam's amendment by 
which it was provided that in cases where salary was deductable at the source, the 
noop-^see should not be called upon to pay the tax himself to tho extent deducted, 
he received the salary without such deduction. 

Tho TTouse also accepted without a division Mr. Santanam's amendment, which 
If to nrnvide that in case of unrecognised provident funds, tax would only be 
sougut 10 pr omount to the extent to which it did not consist of the contribution 
levied on such amouu contribution by the assessee. 

hy the was passed. A detailed discussion followed on an amend- 

Clause 8 as amenu j^^la Shamlal, suggesting that any fax paid to 

ment to the next board or any local board, should bo exempted in 
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The main argument in favour of the amendment advanced by the speakms, 
including Mr. Bhulabhai Desai, Mr. M. S. Aney, Sir Covras]i Jehangir, pd Sir 
Abdullah Haroon, was that the net income of the property owner and not Ins gross 
income should be taken into account in taxing him. , . ,, 

Sir James Grigg and Mr. Chambers pointed out that the amendment would 
reduce the tax on property owners. Sir James argued that the amendment would 
result in a reduction in revenue to the extent of fourteen _ or fifteen lakhs. If the 
House went on making small changes here and there and giving Christmas presents 
all round, nothing would be left of the Bill. , , n . 

In reply to questions, Sir James stated that exemptions _ were at present allowed 
in respect of municipal and other taxes paid by the occupier and if there was_ any 
doubt or lack of uniformity in this matter in parts of India, he undertook to issue 
instructions, making it clear that these deductions shall be made. 

Lola Shamlal withdrew his amendment. Clause 9 had not yet been disposed of 
when the House adjourned. 


Ist DECEMBER Mr. T. S. Avinashilingant Chettiar moved an amendment to-day 
to exempt from taxation any expenditure (not being in the nature of capital expendi- 
ture) made definitely for the benefit ot the employees or the dependents of those 
employees. Mr. Chettiar explained that as the law was at present interpreted, only 
sums spent by employers on a hospital or a school intended solely for the benefit 
of employees or their' children were exempted but not sums contributed by employers 
to similar institutions to which the public generally had access. 

Bir James Grigg pointed out that instructions had already been issued that 
Inoome-tax Officers should adopt a more liberal interpretation in allowing exemption 
for welfare expenditure. But to extend the benefit of such exemption, as the amend- 
ment sought to do, to expenditure on the employees’ dependents would he to extend 
the exemption to unapproved funds and to contributions made to such funds. To 
that ha could not agree. Tho amendment was withdrawn. 

The House rejected without divisiou a lengthy amendment by Mr. Sami Venkata- 
chalam Chetti intended to restrict the power given under the Bill to the Income-Tax 
Officer to estimate bad or doubtful debts. 

Clauses 10, 11 and 12 were passed with minor amendments. During the consi- 
deration of Clause 10, Mr. B. D. Paiide wanted it to be amended so as to include 
scientific apparatus and surgical equipment among the items for which allowances 
would be made when assessment was made in respect of profits from business. Tho 
House accepted Mr. Pande’s amendment. 

The heavily technical character of the debate was brightened towards the end of 
tho day's sitting when the hon. Sir N. N. Strear made one of his rare interventions 
with a sparkingly humorous speech. He spoke on Mr. S. K. Som’s amendment^ 
suggesting a series of deduotions in the taxable income of the assessee. Mr. Som 
^®*o''*'2d to Uie practice in the United Kingdom and America where allowances were 
made for wife, children, dependents etc., and asked why similar allowances should 
not be made in India. 


Sordor Sant Singh and Mr. B. Choudhurij supported the amendment and pleaded 
mat, m fairness, an allowance should be made in the case, for instance, of a married 
person with an income. _ The demands on the two classes of persons were entirely 
Qinerent, and the State in taxing them should take tho difference into proper account. 

• ? James Grigg said that two points or order could have been urged 

gainst the amendment. Firstly, it sought to vary a tax in which the Provinces 

.'t was not appropriate to a Bill which did not seek 
taxation. The amendment would bo more appropriate to 
bo cousidered in relation to the scale ot taxes 
. iT* ■ however, propose to raise these points of order 

'll amendment would cost a great deal of money (cries of “Oh, oh”) 
w most effective argument. The discussion had not concluded 

wnen tne House rose for tho day. 


The Assembly rejected by 93 votes to ll Mr. Som’s amend- 
wav nf number of deductions in the taxable income of tho assessee by 

on^ho children and dependents. During to-day’s discussion 

Mr wSnSt"'' evening by Mr. Som, Mr. A. C. Datta and 

mr. unsscmhtia, Laijag supported the amendment while Mr. Bhulabhai Desai 


Hnsseinbhai 
opposed it. 
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Tho Houso, after lunch, passed clause 16 and took up consideration of the “trust” 
clause. Sir Coivasji Jchnngir moved that the provision by which income arising to 
any person by virtue of a settlement or disposition, revocable or irrevocable, from 
assets remaining the property of the settlor or disposer would bo deemed to be the 
income of llie settlor or disposer. Sir Cowasji believed (hat (nisfs, unlike in England, 
m (his country wore not made for evading taxation. He also referred to the amend- 
ment to the Income Tax Act made in 1937 in this respect and pointed out that the 
1937 amendment which was expected to yield about 3U lakhs did in fact only yield 
about 2 lakhs. This, ho said, would show that there was really very little that 
could he got from this source. Mr. Chambers ojiposing the amendment stated the 
intentions behind the present provision. 


DENUNciAriON OF Akti-Indian Memorial 

He had not concluded when the Houso took up consideration of the adjournment 
motion tabled by Sj. Shri Prakash to discuss. 

Sj. Sri Prakaaa, in moving the adjournment motion, censured the Government 
for associating themselves through the Commander-in-Chief with a memorial Rearing 
an inscription in which Indians who fought against them have been described as 
“mutineeis”. Sj. Sri Prakash’s speech was the most impressive of the day and the 
motion was passed without a division. 

“Would my honourable friends”, said Sj. Sri Prakasa, “want me to raise a 
memorial at the Hhuni Daruaza (in Delhi) where tradition says hundreds pf my 
people were shot at the cannons’ mouth from day to day and about which it js saia 
when the valiant General found one day only 99 were available he added his own 
Ehansama so that the quota of hundred might be made up ?” 

“I have no objection to memorials being raised to the fallen gallant and brave 
men on either side”, said Mr. Sri Prakasa. “If the memorial was sacred to tae 
memory of the brave men who fought and died there in 1858 instead of lamentation 
we will have remembrance and instead of pity, praise. If such were the JanguaoO 
of the memorial I would have no objection but when one side is referred to ^ 
mutineers and as enemies and praise for gallantry is only reserved for one side tnen 
I have my objections. It’s not only the victors who are brave, the vanquished may 
be braver”. 


The Income-Tax Amend. Bill ( Conid. ) 

5 th. DECEMBER: — After a debate lasting for nearly Z houis to-day, the govern- 
ment accepted the ConCTess amendment the trust clause (clause 17) moved ny 
Mr. Santlianam on Friday. 

The amendment sought to provide that the clause, which proposes to tax certain 
classes of trusts shall not apply to any income arising to any person by virtue of a 
settlement or disposition which was not recoverable for a period exceeding 6 years 
or during the lifetime of the person and from which income the settler or disposer 
derives no direct or indirect benefit. 

After Mr. Chambers had concluded his speech on the trust clause which he 
began on Friday evening, Mr. A. C. Datta, Deputy President, supported the amend- 
ment as the lesser evil in view of the fact that the amendment to delete the 
clause was not moved. 


Mr. N. O. Chunder (Congress), supporting the amendment declared, that Mr. 
Chambers in opposing the Bill was going from one argument of despair to another. 
He said that none of the reported oases on the subject of Wakfs in High Courts 
would lend support to the position enunciated by Mr. Chambers. 

Mr. Bulabhai Desai explained that the proposed amendment did cover the aspect 
raised by Mr. Jinnab but in order to clarify it he suggested that the words “but 
that the settler shall be liable to be . assessed on the said income as and when the 
nnwer to revoke arises to him,” be added at the end of the proposed proviso. 

James Qrigg> while accepting the amendment, felt that the amendment would 
1 ^olnnnboles for evasion and said that he would reserve the right to remedy the 
leave loup might be discovered in the clause with the proposed amendment, 
loopholes ^ ^ situation developed in the afternoon, m which the mover and 

An -A neutral on their own amendment and allowed it to suffer a 

supporters ^6™“' Q^inrakasa (Congress) moved an amendment the effect of which 
heavy defeat ^ obligation on banks and money-lenders to furnish returns 
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yearly to the inoome-tax authorities o£ all clients \rho received interest up to Rs. 200 
a year instead of Rs, 1,000 as at present. Mr, Sriprakasa characterised the novr 
Tequiiement as an inquisitorial one and said that if the authorities suspected 
and wanted to avoid it, it was up to them to do the work themselves instead of 
burdening the banks and moneylenders with it. , , . i ■ j. -j t 

Sir James Qrigg said the provision was intended to avoid badgering of indivianai 
assessee. Nor was the work involved very great or of a high order. _ The clerks, who 
would prepaie the lists were not going to he paid large salaries. Sir James said, ho 
realised however there was a great deal of feeling about Ibis question and Government 
would, therefore, content themselves with a limit of Rs. 400 instead of Rs. 300. 

Staami Venicatachalam Cheiirj made a spirited reply to Sir James and said what 
Sir Homi Mody had suggested was that in order to fnrnish the yearly list that 
the Bill wanted one bank alone with which he was connected would have to go 
through 70,000 entries in order to find out which of the customers were paid an 
interest of Rs. 200. Surely, the Finance Member did not mean to say that bank 
could not have 70,000 customers (oheers). Was there a provision parallel to this in 
any other country in the world ? he asked. Was it the intention to treat Indians 
as a species of criminal tribes ? Why should this rule be made in India alone ? 

Mr. M, S, Aney developed this point farther and asked whether the department 
could furnish figures to the house showing what revenue had been obtained by the 
department with the help of the present rule which would otherwise have gone 
unpaid. Without these figures the House could never arrive at a oorreot estimate of 
the justifioation for the change now sought to be made. 

Mr. Sri Prakaaa at this stage asked leave to withdraw his amendment. Leave was 
refused and the amendment was put to vote and rejected by 41 votes to 10. The 
Congress party including the mover and the European group remained neutral, 
while the Congress Nationalists voted for the amendment and a few members of the 
Muslim League Party divided their votes between the two sides. 

The House, thereafter, agreed to clause 21 with the amount fixed at Rs. 400 
instead of Rs. 200 fi.ved in the original Bill. 

Clause 23 was next passed and the House took up consideration of danse 23 
dealing with compulsory returns made by assessees after a general notioe has been 
issued by the income-tax-offloer. 

Hr. Lalchand Navalral moved for the deletion of the provision for oompnlsbry 
returns. He asserted that this would cause very great inconvenience and hardship to 
the assessee, while the income-tax officers woulu be relieved of their responsibility 
which they have been discharging so far. People in India, ho pointed out, were not 
so educated as in England. The concession made by the Select Committee, he felt, 
was not enough. It would not do to merely provide for the exemption for penalties 
of those^ who have incomes up to Rs. 3,500 per annum only. 

Consideration of clausa 23 was not over when the President adjourned the 
House. 

Ageeemesi on Changes in Bile 


Embodying the agreement referred to by the Finance Member in the Assembly 
between the Congress Party, the Muslim League Party and the Government, six 
amendments have been fabled by Mr. J. F. Bheehy and Mr. B. P. Chambers to Clauses 
4, 5 and 49 of the Income-Tax Bill. 

The first amendment seeks to amend the proviso to Clause 4 (A) in the following 
manner : > / o 


Provided further that in the case of a person not ordinarily resident in British 
inma, income, profits and gains which accrue or arise to him without British 
inaia shall not he so included (in assessment) unless they are derived from a 
business controlled in or a profession or vocation set up in British India or unless 
tney are brought into or received in British India by him during snch year ” 

proposes to add the following proviso to the same Clause : 
on! ® amount of income accruing or arising with- 

sbatl the amount brought into British India in that year there 

snob otLcc income of that year so much of 

excess as does not exceed Rs. 4,500." 

tChe following amendment is to Clause 5 of the Bill ; 

mant"MMt^o7 its control and 

if . 1 ? , wholly in British India in that year, or (B) 

British tolTa in that ‘year*" exceeds its income arising without 
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Clause, the following fmthor nmendraont is to bo made: 
purposes of this Act, (A) an individual is ‘not ordinaiily resident’ in 
“"y year if he has not boon resident in British India in any years 
D -t - 1 or if ho has not during the seven years proceeding that year 
. yrll ‘'',poi'iod of or for periods amounting in all to more than 

P j. f-G) Hindu undivided famify is deemed to bo ordinarily resident in 

Joriusn India, if its pianager is ordinarily resident in British India ! (0) a company, 
iirrn or oUiOT association of persons is ordinarily resident in British India if it is 
resident in British India”. 

CJaiiso 49 is sought to bo amended of the following provisio ; 

_ ‘Trovided_ further that whore an assossee has been assessed in respect of income 
arising outside British India in a country the laws of which prohibit or restrict 
tno remittance of money _ to Britisli India, the Income-Tax Officer shall not treat 
the assessee as in default in respect of that part of the tax which is due in respect 
of that amount of his income which, by reason of such prohibition or restriction, 
cannot be proiight into British India, and shall continue to treat the assesses as not 
in default m respect of such part of the tax untill the prohibition or restriction is 
removed. 


“Explanation ; For the purpose of this section income shall be deemed to have 
been bi ought into British India if it has been utilised or could have been utilised 
the purposes ^ of any_ expenditure actually incurred by the assessee without 
British India or if the incorao, whether capitalised or not, has been brought into 
British India in any form.” 

The following now section numbered Clause 49 (D) is added : 

‘‘When income-tax is payable in respect of any income arising without British 
India in a country the laws of which do not provide for any relief in respect of 
income-tax charged in British India, the amount of tax shall be reduced by one- 
half or by an amount equal to one-half of the income-tax payable in that country 
in respect of that income, whichever is the less.” 


6tb. DECEMBER : — The power given to income-tax officers to exempt certain 
assessees from submitting returns of income under Section 22 of the Act and to 
presume that certain returns made are “incorrect and incomplete” was strongly 
oritioisod in the course of discussion on Clause 24. Jlfr. Lalchand Navalrai and 
Fandit K. K. Malaviya moved amendments for the deletion of the words giving 
this power to the income-tax officers. 


Mr. Ohamhers admitted that the language of the clause was liable to be mis- 
terpreted. Ho undertook to make suitable amendments in the Upper House in 
the light of the criticisms made here. The amendment were thereafter withdrawn. 

What constituted a separation of a joint Hindu family and whether the Income- 
Tax Officer should have the discretion to decide whether separation had taken 
place were questions which led to a lively discussion during the debate on Clause 30. 

Mr. Bajoria moved an amendment by which ho sought to remove what ho 
considered to be the harassment that was caused to members of joint Hindu 
families under Section 25 fA) of the Income-Tax Act, according to which 
the Income-Tax Officers was empowered to satisfy himself as to the fact that 
a partition had been affected. Mr. Bajoria wanted the deletion of the portion by 
which the Income-Tax Officer should satisfy himself that “a separation of the 
members of the family has taken place” He pointed out that this led to Income- 
Tax Officers demanding proof of partition by motes and bounds, thus demanding the 
impossible, especially when such paitition by metes and bounds could not 
be affected. 

The hon. Sir N. N. Sircar, intervening, referred to the law as it stood which 
would bo satisfied with an unequivocal declaration of the intention to separate. But 
in nraotice this declaration was not acted upon and the other “symptoms” of the 
ininf- Hindu family, such a common worship and the MiamoD kitchen remained 
nn-affpoted It was^ therefore necessary that the Income-Tax Officer should satisfy 
himself that real separation had taken place. _ . , . 

HIT- nh„lfthhai Desai, in vigorously supporting the amendmpt, said he was amazed 

Mr. B/iumh/mr ivesat, j separation in respect 

at the Law „ nhysioally impossible to separate as, for instance, a share 

of property, which it pnysma y i ^ ^ 

certificate m a mill ? V as It . 

parts in order to “Ige&hout a division and the House adjourne^i 

The amendment was passeu wuuuuu « 
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711. nFCEMBER •— The penalty that income-tax anthprities are empowered 
7th. DECbMBfcK . in p 5 f any person fai ed to furnish an accurate 

to™ wit to S,4 b? ilo issmWs. Ik” K]' provia.i lo. a 

nenaltv not exceeding twice the amount of income-tax or super-tax duo. 
SKafaw Sfv proposed that it should be equal to the amount due. Sir 
Si Sg suggested one and half times the amount and the House accepted it. 

On Sfand motion .the House agreed t" . addition of a 

provko ftat the Income-tax Officer shall not impose any penalty under this section (28) 
without the previous approval of the inspecting assistant commissioner, 

Mr. Sri Prnitaso moved an amendment suggesting the provision of a time limit 
of 30 days, within which the sum of income-tax and penalty demanded by the 
authorities shall be payable. He pointed out that the absence of a time limit 
result In assessees being called upon to pay ' at 3 days notice or even one ^y 
notice as had happened in this case. A time limit, he contended, was all the e 
necessary, because the system of payment of income-tax by instalments was n 

adopted in India as in America. , . , , . ... 

Sir James Qrigg declared that what he objected to was generalising on t^ 
conduct of the whole class of public servants, because of specific cases of petty 
tyranny, which he admitted might exist. Such petty tyranny, he farther admitted, 
might express itself in giving very short notice to the assessees. Against this, 
however, exhortations had been addressed in a departmental circular in April last 
year impressing on income-tax officers and the staff to give assessees snfiicient time. 
He urged the mover to he content with this action taken by the department. 

Mr. Sriprakasa withdrew his amendment. 


Clauses 34 to 45 were passed rapidly by the House. During the discussion on 
clause 41 the House rejected, by 42 votes to 8, Mr. Lalchand Navalrat's amendment 
which sought to give notice to the assessee when the officer, appellate assistant 
commissioner or commissioner desired to record evidence of witnesses against the 
said assessee. Mr. Aney^ supporting the amendment, pointed out the desirability of 
allowing these enquiries to ho like ordinary police investigation. 

The House next accepted by 64 votes to 45 Swami Venkatachalam Chetty's 
umendment to delete the provision by which the Income-tax Officer was entitled to 
visit premises of assessees for the purpose of making enquiries. 

Clause 69 had been disposed of when the Assembly rose for the day. 


8ib. DECEMBER The Assembly continued the debate on Clause 4 of the 
Income-Tax Bill to day, Mr, U. S. Anetj moved an amendment to provide that tax shall 
“ L”® on sums brought into, or received by the assessee in British India. 

Mr. .Bflumbftat Deeai made a detailed exposition of the considerations which 
weiglieu with him and with Mr, Jinnah in accepting the agreement on Clause 4 
u important clauses. He drew Mr, Aney’s attention in particular to 

the observation that he (the speaker) had made in his speech on the Wst reading 
had then made it. clear that his mind was open on Clause 4 ana 
had stated alternative grounds, either of opposition to, or a modification of the 
clause. Modification was then within his contemplation though he had not any 
prophetic vision of the dramatic offer which was later made by the Finance Member 
The clause, he emphasised, did not raise any question of ethics or of right and’ 
wrong hut one of fiscal policy, which depended on a weighing of pros and cons 
and gains and losses. » o r 

OV®?® °l. ^*'^® amendments and referred to 

the abolition of all distinction between domiciled and non-domiciled residents both 
individuals and companies. A large number of Europeans lived practicallv all their 
life m the country and made their fortune m this country but claimed that their 
domicile was elsewhere and, thus, owed no obligations by way of taxation in this 
country. That was now removed and any one living in India for more Sian two 
years out of seven was to be taxed in the same wav as n 
Similarly large foreign companies, which operated in India but wwe reristere? tSd 
oontrol ed outside, used to escape taxation. Now it had been agreed Ih'kt whetLr 
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Desai said, he had been informed that taxing of investment abroad was a proper 
measure in the interest of India. It would prevent the flight of capital, which was 
sorely needed m this country. Income from trade must again be divided into 
income from ordinary small trade and income from very large bnsinessos. 
The small trader who needed protection had been protected by the exemption 
granted to incomes upto Es. 4,500. As for agricultural income from Burma, 
the House must remember ^ the distinction between income from land acquired 
as a part of money-lending business and income from land inherited as 
ancestral property. Mr. Desai contended that every consideration and attention had 
been paid to every_ class of interest which was legitimately entitled to fight for 
exemption. Eeferring to emigrant Indians, Mr. Desai fully associated himself with 
the condemnation of the Government for their failure to protect them ; but that 
was a different proposition. Under the Bill now, any Indian trader, who was not 
resident at all in India, would not come within its scope, but if he came into India 
for a period which worked out at about three months in the year, then he became 
a resident. 

Explaining the reasons which actuated him to support the agreement that had 
been arrived at, Mr. M. A. Jinnah declared that as far as the change over to the 
accrual basis was concerned, there was no question of principle except perhaps as 
to the method followed. The remittance basis had been tried for many years and 

many loopholes had been discovered in it. There were people who did not pay 
any income-tax at all. He explained that a man could instruct his banker in the 
United Kingdom to invest fifty or seventy-five lakhs there and go free of income- 

tax on that amount. Continuing, Mr. Jinnah said that he emphatically would not have 

supported the clause as it originally stood even though certain advantages were 
offered, because of the distinction that was created between domicile and non-do- 
cile, and the enormous hardships that would accrue to Indian nationals trading 
abroad. But he pointed out that the offer that was made 
and the successful results of the conference that followed, 

No party, he declared, could get sixteen annas from a 
Mr, Jinnah said he was of the opinion that it was not 
lakhs and lakhs of Indians abroad would be affected 

were the traders abroad, he asked, who would be thus affected ? 


by the Finance Member 
had altered the situation, 
compromise. Proceeding, 
reasonable to argue that 
adversely. who 
He reminded the 


House that the modifications effected roped in only the millionaires. Why .should 
not such men, he asked, contribute to the Indian revenues ? Whether the knife 
falls on the melon or the melon falls on the knife, he said, it would be the melon 
which would be cut. Therefore, it was necessary to see that the melon was cut 
where it was most juicy. Ur. Jinnah explained the improvement that had boon made 
by the agreement and declared that it was not merely a gain on principle : there 
were substantial gains. 

Mr. A. Ailcman, Leader of the European Group, regretted that ho coula 
not support the amendment before the House. Quoting Mr. Bhulabhai 
Desai he said that there was no question of ethics involved in the question as to 
whether or not the accrual basis should bo accepted. Mr. Desai had also shown 
that really no hard and fast lino could bo drawn between the accrual basis on 
the ono band and the remittance basis on the other. These phrases had come to 
bo attached to certain bases of taxation but by themselves they really had no 
distinct meaning. As Mr. Desai had explained, the exact meaning in either caso 
inevitably depended on the nature of the arrangement made. In other words, 
whatever basis was adopted, might be modified in ifs incidence, or the reverse, 
bv Iho exact scheme of the income-tax law of the country that levied tares on 
income. “Whatever our views on the original proposal — and none of ns njjproach 
the problem from quite the same angle, as Mr. Bhulabhai Deasi has said— on 
the nroposal now before us, a very large measure of agreement had been reached. 
Tbn ^Leader of the Congress Nationalist Party does not agree with it, bnt has 
tntwl his case in a manner that everyone, even among his opponents, will respect. 

Tj r T will suggest to him that he has achieved his object. Ho has given the 
nn oDPortunity to hoar tbo Leaders of tho two largest Parlies explain their 
2^fnnd how the compromise was arrived at." 

«r A -imendment was lost by 84 votes to 12, 

Mr. ‘ . reiected without a division St'r Ccvasji Je7iangir's araendroenf 

Tho House no \{j,Q operation of the Bill those Incomes which wore 

^hich^EOUght the Vriod from 1U33 to the dale on which tho B/fl 
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came into force. Sir Cowasji pointed out that this would give foreign traders 
and investors a chance to adjust their position. _ ... 

Mr. Aney's amendment, by which agricultural income accruing or arising in 
British Burma and Indian States would not be included in the income or profits or 
gains for a period of five years from_ the date on which the Bill would come into 
force, was also rejected without a division. , . . 

Before rising for the day, the Assembly accepted the agreed amendment to 
Clause 4 by which the proviso would now read : “Provided further that in the 
case of a person not ordinarily resident in British India, income, profits and gains 
whicli QccruQ or srisQ to iiim without British Xodiu shull not bo so iDCJudod unloss 
they are derived from a business controlled in, or a profession or vocation set up in, 
India or unless they are brought into_ or received in British India by him during 
such a year.” The Assembly then adjourned. 


9tb. DECEMBER The Assembly passed to-day the second of the agreed amendments 
to the Income-Tax Bill, providing “that if in any year the amount of income accruing 
or arising without British India exceeds the amount brought into British India in 
that year, there shall not be included in the assessment of the income of that year 
so much of such excess as does not exceed Rs. 4,500.” 

An attempt was made by Sardar Sant Singh to raise the limit from Rs. 4,500 
to either Rs. 10,000 or Rs. 7,500 but his amendment was rejected without a division. 
Clause 4 of the Bill was then passed amidst cheers. 

During consideration of Clause 5, the House accepted two more of the agreed 
amendments, both moved by Mr. Chambers. By the first a company’s residence in 
British India was defined as follows : ‘‘A company is resident in British India in 
any year (a) it the control and management of its affairs is sitnated wholly in 
British India in that year exceeds Us income arising without British India in that 
year." 

The second amendment provided that “for the purposes of this Act (a) an indi- 
vidual is ‘not ordinarily resident’ in British India in nine oat of the ten years pre- 
ceding that year, or if he has not during the seven years preceding that year been 
in British India for a period of, or for periods amounting in all to, more than two 
years ^ (b) a' Hindu undivided family is deemed to be ordinarily resident in British 
India if its manager is ordinarily resident in British India ; and (o) a company, firm 
or other association of persons is ordinarily resident in British India.” 

The debate on the amendment resolved itself into a series of questions and 
answers between the Finance Member and other members, by which an effort was 
made to elucidate the conditions under which an individual became “ordinarily 
resident” in India. “The accumulation of negatives” in the clause, as the Finance 
Minister described it, had the effect of tying many of the members into knots, 
leading to many differing interpretations. 

The House then accepted the last two of the agreed amendments. The fir.st 
provided : “That whore an assesses has been assessed in respect of income arising 
outside British India in a country, the laws of wliich prohibit or restrict the 
remittance of money to British India, the Income-Tax Officer shall not treat tho 
assessee as in default in respect of that amount of his income which, by reason of 
such prohibition or restriction cannot be brought into Brttish India, and shall con- 
tinue to treat the assessee as not in default in respect of such part of the tax until 
the prohibition or restriction is removed. 

‘ Explanation : For the purposes of this section, income shall be deemed to have 
been brought into British India if it has been utilised or could have been utilised 
S*''-.- H purposes of any expenditure actually incurred by the assessee without 
British India or if the income, whether capitalised or not, has been brought into 
British India in any form.” ^ 


Mr. M. s. Aney moved an amendment to provide that when the prohibition' ot 
restriction was removed, the Income-tax officer might in his 'discretion order that 

prohibition restriction might be paid in 
instalments. This, he said, was to avoid any hardship that might be caused to the 
assessee m being called upon to pay the accnmnlatod income-tax in a lump. 

the assurance that instructions w^uld be issued to Income- 
cnsps Older payment m instalments/ where necessary in these 

cases, but also, to allow for any exchange depreciations /during the years of nrohi- 
bition or restnctlon.- Mr. Aney withdrew his amendmeat/ ® ^ ^ 
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uTtr^^® other amendment proposed the addition of the following now clause as 49-1) ; 
_ when income-tax has been paid by deduction or otherwise in respect of any 
income arising^ without British India, in a country the laws of which do not provide 
for any relief in respect of any income-tax charged in British India, the amount of 
the tax shall be reduced by one-half or by an amount equal to one-half of the 
inc^e-tax paid in that country in respect of that income, whichever is the less”. 

On Mr, Chambers’ motion, the Assembly passed a lengthy new clause, applying 
to superannuation funds, the provisions relating to provident funds. The House then 
adjourned. 


10th, DECEMBER ; —Orthodox advocates of the joint Hindu family system put up 
a strenuous fi^ht to-day for a special form of taxation for such families, but failed to 
carry their point. Mr. Bajoria moved that in the case of a Hindu undivided family, 
the tar payable on the total income shall be computed as the aggregate of the faxes 
payable by its individual adult male members as if such members had separated 
and_ had been taxed accordingly. Mr. Bajoria pointed out that if the joint Hindu 
family separated, the tax would be computed on each individual share instead of on 
the total family property. The Act was thus bringing pressure on joint Hindu 
families to separate in order to get the benefit of such individual assessment. Why, 
he ashed, should a fiscal enactment seek to disrupt an age-old system with all its 
advantages ? There was no difficulty, be asserted, in ascertaining, at a given point 
of time, the share that each member of a joint Hindu family had of the family 
property. 


Sir N. N. Sircar explained the result of the amendment. He assumed a family 
with a property of Rs. 40,000 and four brothers, one adult and the other three 
minors. Under the amendment, which left the three shares of the minors to go 
free, only Hs. 10,000 would be taxed. Sir N. N. Sircar pioceeded to quote an 
authority on joint Hindu family property, according to which the share of members 
of such family was always a variable' and fluctuating figuie, which diminished or 
increased with a birth or death in the family. Under Mitakshara law, an infant as 
soon as it was horn, acquired a right in the property of the family. _ He had heard 
it from those competent to speak that the amount of income-tax derived from joint 
Hindu families was about Rs. 1 and a half crores, and the loss that the amendment 
might cause might be about Rs. 20 lakhs. 

Mr. Aney wished that the Law Member had treated the question more seriously 
instead of speaking from a brief as he had done. It should be remembered that 
the joint Hindu family was controlled and held together more _ by sentiment tlmn 
by the motive of profit or loss. It therefore deserved special treatment Ho 
reiterated that, at a given point of time, any lawyer could accurately ascei tain what 
would be the share of a member of a joint Hindu family. The share might be 
altered in future : but so could the divisible profits of a company ; and the possibility 
of a future change in the condition of a company’s profits had not been allowed |o 
affect the assessment of that company’s tax in a given year. As for the nossible 
loss to which reference had been made, ho asked the House to remember also that 
each earning member of a Joint Hindu family would have his earnings added on 
to his share in the family propeity, resulting probably in a higher rate of tax and 
correspondingly greater revenue. What he urged was that the principle of nio 
amendment should be accepted and the House could tlien agree on a suitably worded 
amendment if I’le present amendment was, as the Leader of the House had pointed 
out, defective. - 

Mr. S. K. Som said that he wanted to speak plainly and declared that certain 
compromise proposals entered into behind the back of members like him and changed 
the attitnde of the Congress Party and the Houso was in difficulties in dealing with 
important sections. 

Mr, Desai explained that Uio matter should bo looked at solely and purely as 
one relating to property, Hindu law, ho emphasised, distinguished essentially 
between joint family pro'porty. The joint family property was a speci.al species of 
which gave a special credit, roputotion and standing to the family, and it 
t fer^o^b fi"ht that the whoib faraity shoald bear the joint Jiabirity. Ho 
iffabis°statSment by \ referring to the case of a joint Hindu family with five 
Illustrated his stat^e^ and engaged in banking business. The question of 
crores “ „Av wp advised against it, but the division nevor- 

thehss taK ^placc, am?^ soon after, the business collapsed, boc,suse the mint 
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credit cDioved bv Ibe family had been shaken after the separation. He was Hmdu 
Sgh to uSersmnd the &indu joint famUy But the «“ead^ 

was to provide that in the case of a famdy in which there was no adult male 
member, DO 4 could be levied. As for the suggestmn th« the prmciple shodd 
be accepted and verbal alterations made thereafter, Mr. Desai declared that tte 
amendment was impossible of reasonable alteration. The amendment was 
without a division. 

In the course of discussion on Clause two, the House accented Mr. Manu Suhedar s 
amendment to the definition of “dividend”, so as to exclude from taxation capital 
profits. Mr. Subedar pointed ont that the law that was being enacted was intended 
to tax income and not capital in any form or at any time. 


At ten minntes to five, tho House concluded discussion on clauses, and Mr. 
Sftcc/ip, in tho absence of the Finance Minister, moved nithout a speech that the 
Bill as amended bo passed. 

Supporting the motion, Mr. Bhulahhai Desai referred to the suggestions that in 
Epito of the improvements in it they could have strangulated the Bill now and 
waited foi a future date for a bolter Bill, and said that to him this did not commend 
itself as a wise step. Under the present ciicuinstanoes, _ the Bill, as it stood, he 
asserted, was certainly better both from the point of view of the tax-gatherer and 
from tho point of view of the assessee. There were features of great value in the 
Bill. The honest assessee would get a fairer and squarer deal. It appeared to him 
that tho imptovemont ns regards the Tribunal and appeal was undoubtedly one of 
which they could fool satisfied. Other features, tie said, included the new basis 
of taxation of life insurance companies and others in which the gains were financial. 


Tho failure on tho part of those who differed from the majority on certain 
aspects, he continued, was not the result of any nnjnst action on the part of the 
majority. Ho believed, now that the Bill had been passed, that both those who 
supported it as well as those who opposed it, would obey it in a spirit of integrity. 
Those who had so tar escaped from the scope of tho Act, ha hoped, would contri- 
buto their portion cheerfully. He admitted that while it was perfectly honourable 
and perteolly necessary that a point of view should bo pressed in public life, tho 
approach to any issue should not bo as if nothing else mattered. 

Referring to tho part of the Financo Member and bis two colleagues in respect 
of this Bill, ho declared that they had placed nnstintingly at the disposal of the 
select coraraittoo and the House all their knowledge. Ho paid a tribute to Ibeir 
contribution towards tbe agreement on Clause 4 and he hoped that on the question 
of Section 49, which provided for double taxation relief, some d.iy in the near future 
they would bo ablo to negotiate on a more satisfactory basis. 


Mr. Bhulahhai Desai Mpreciated tho co-operation of the European Group with 
other sections of tho House over Clause 4. He pointed out that the strength of 
any trader in this country would lie in the understanding and goodwill of tho 
toprcsonl dives of the people of India rather than in statutory “Safeguards”. In 
spite of “Safeguards” trade in a land was only possible if the people of that land 
bought from the tiader. In this connection he drew their attention to the late Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald’s reply to a deputation from Lancashire to whom ho said ; 
“We can do everything for yon, but wo cannot go to tbe extent of billeting a 
soldier on every Indian for selling yonr clotb". Concluding, ho reciprocated the 
compliments p.aid to him hy the Finance Member and said that he had onlv done 
his duty as an ordinary humble citizen of tbe country in helping to place on a‘s good 
a footing ns pos.s\ble the taw relating to income-tax. The House then adiourned till 


IZlh. DFXEMBER:— The third reading of the Income Tax Amendment Bill 
was pissed withmit ^division in the Assembly this afternoon. Sardar Sant Singh 
(Oingross Is.itionalist) and Mr. Ilutsatnbhoy Daljco were the two members who 
urged for the Bill b:iDg thrown oiU on the third reading. Sir Nripendra Nath 
Strear jQpued to tho debate in the absence of Sir James Grigg. 

Rnrdnr Sant Stngb opened wi^ 3_ slashing attack on the Congress Parly for 

of the Income-Tax Bill. Mr. 
being a short Sermon on tho 
Moanl an I he fell that the Congress Parly had so tar descended along the slippery 
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slope of co-operation as to ignore Sir James Grigg’s taunt about the bonsSdes 
of the House being put to the test and Mr. Deasi could even speak of loyal subjects. 

Mr. K. Santanam, regarding the measure as being on balance a good one, 
struck a_ critical note throughout his speech. Section 49, he particmarly de- 
plored, with the opinion of the Provincial Governments ranged against it, while 
Section 17 smacked of imperial preference in taxation. He questioned the wisdom 
of intioducing^ the Slab System without specifying, through an amendment of the 
Act, the particular rate. He reminded the Finance Member about bringing pension 
under the scope of the measure and the injustice done to Indians in Burma. 

Mr. Anantasayanam launched an even more vigours attack on the objectionable 
features of the Bill. Section 49 should not have been there and under the Gov- 
ernment of India Act, Sir James Grigg should have consulted the Provincial Gov- 
ernments and obtained their concurrence. But that, he felt, was nut the only 
example of disci imination. Pensions of British officials, interest on sterling securities 
and distinctions between British and non-British non-residents seemed a fuithor 
evidence and the utmost he could say about the measure was that it was the 
best of a bad bargain forced by Sir James Grigg under threat of withdiawal of 
the measure. 

Mr. Satyamurti, winding up the debate on behalf of the Congress _ Party, de- 
fended its attitude on the ground that it believed in taxation of the rich for the 
benefit of the poor but he, too. felt uncomfoi table about pensions, agricultiual 
interests in Burma and Section 49. Sir James Grigg, he thought, deserved commenda- 
tion for bringing leave salaries under the Bill, and to the European Group ho paid a 
tribute for their spirit of accommodation. Mr. Chambers, whoso appointment _ he 
had protested against in the Simla session last year, had almost justified his im- 
portation, he thought, provided he would train an Indian to succeed him. 

Sir N, N. Sircar, in the absence of Sir James Grigg, breezily concluded the 
debate with the consoling thought that the only way to dodge the new 
was not to have any income at all, while Mr, Sheehy and Mr, Chambers couici not. 
expect higher tribute than that they had enabled Sir Ziauddin Ahmed to under* 
stand the intricacies of the measure. 

The Wheat Bile 

The Assembly was then adjourned sine die after the passing of the Wheat 
Bill imposing an import duty of one rupee eight annas per hundred weight on wheat 
and wheat jfiour. 

Hindu Women’s Divokoe Bill 

Dr. Deshmukh’s motion for circulation of Hindu Women’s Divorce Bill also was 
passed. 

Bhai Paramanand attempted an adjournment of the House (o discuss “llio arrest 
and rough handling by Muslim women police of certain Hindu ladies while going 
to perform puja yesterday at the Shiva Temple in Delhi”. Bhai Paramanand said 
that the right to perform puja at the site had not been prohibited and therefore 
the interference vvith the exorcise of that right had caused a sensation in the city. 

The President ruled the motion out of order and adjourned the House suie dte. 



The Bengal Legislative Assembly 


-Calcutta- 


-29th. July to 25th. August .1938 

commenced in CalcnUa 


Autumn Session- 

Tho Autumn Session oi the Bengal I^pslativo Assem^ ^ 

nn tlin ? 9 ik Julv 1938. Tbo Opening day was ratner quiei, .luore oejDg 
o"riirtn?S (or flvial of strength hU thi Opposition whips ^ ^^‘^er jubilant 

mood as things, they gave out, wore moving according to their plans. 

There wa.s considerable reshuffling in sitting arrangements. A number of members 

who u-^ed to sit on the right of the Speater m the Notable amon" 

other .side and took their seats mong Iho ^ppositwa The 

ihem vrero tbo (ollowers ot Mr, Tamxjuddtn Khan and Mr- Nausher Ali, -lUB 
independent Scheduled Caste group, who the leadership of Mr. 

Na^har have severed their connections with tbo Coalition group also moved to the 
left and took their seats in a block assigned to them. 

An innovation was inlroduced in marking off portions of different blocks by red 
tapes. It was onlv, it was said, a tentative arrangement and as respective strength or 
different parlies and groups would be known more definitely, separate dIooks wouia 
he assigned to different groups doing away with the necessity for such flimsy 
harrier as a tape. 


AoioUKSiiEsr Monoss 

T «'0 adjournment motions, one moved on behalf _ot_ the Congress Party by 
Mr. Surendra Nnth Bistoas to discuss Iho alleged omission of the Government to 
dovUe ways and means to enable Iho iuto growers to obtain an economic price for 
juto .and another moved on behalf of the Krishak-Proja Party by Syed Jalalnidin 
Jhshcmi\ io discuss tlio alleged indifference and apathy of the Government in the 
mailer of affording relief to the people affected by the recent floods in Bengal, were 
disallowed by llie Speaker. Tho Government opposed both the adjournment motions, 
explaining that tbo House would have an opportunity of discussing these matters in 
<!io course ot a few davs, when considering the Supplementary Budget Estimates of 
the Government. 

SurmriiESTAKY Esniuras 

The hon. Mr._ Ntih’ni Uanjan Sarkar, Finance Minister, presented the Supplemen- 
tary Budget Esiimates for tho year 1933-39, amounting to about Rs. 49 lakhs. Of 
ihis sum. one lakh of rupees is required for tho remmnder of tho current wear to 
c<iti«iU|te a separate Publicity Department, to be placed in charge of a DiVcctor- 
vl ruWic lniorm.a5ion, vvith three Assistant Directors. Ono lakh will be required for 
ihe Bural Reconstruction &hcme, five lakhs for tho spread of education among tho 
Scheduled Castes, lls. 33,900 for an emergent grant to the Yicloria Institution, 
Ils, 50.000 to tackle tho AYater Hyacinth pest (in connection with which it was 
tieciu’ed to organiso a AYaler Hyacinlh Week during tho coming winter), Rs. 50, OW for 
the purcha-se of a land for a collego for Muslim girls in Calcntla, Rs. 10 lakhs for 
the initi.al c-oatrshution to tho Bengal Famine Insttranca Fund and Rs. 30 lakhs for 
loses and advances to tbo cultivators affeolod by the recent floods. 


RErrttma asd Ajm-verro Bitt, 


The House p>asS'?d withe 
ictrc-luccd by tbo boa, TTa! 


It any division tho Bengal Repealing and Amending Bill 
-a& L>ufharuff Eotsain, ^ 


TtSAKrt B'.ti, RnnurED nr Goveb-vos 

The S;Hslcr next read a message from H. R tho Governor of Bengal, relarning to 
tcv uro Hcasp o! the LegtsHturo the Bengal Tenancy Amoadmenl Bill which had boon 
*00 Houses in the h-ist session, and Tocommending an ameadm«nt of 
tc.'^ h..l ra of the commeacemeut ebuse of tbo Bill and also as regards the 


5rori-„ioa reuirdir 
ta yt'xi*, Tise He 


nepea.-isoa of the onbaucemeat of 
;t5 then adjourned tit) Ujj 2nd, August, 


rent for a period of 
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THE BENGAL LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 

No-Confidence Motions 

2nd. AUGUST The Assembly granted leave to-day to the movers of all the 
mn separate no confidence” motions against the individual Ministers of the Cabinet, 
IhQ Speaker fixed 4 p. m. on Monday next for taking them up one after another. 
In fixing the day the_ Speaker said that in view of the gravity of the issues 
involved and remembering that it was the first occasisn when “no-confidence” 
motions had been brought before the House since the inauguration of Provincial 
Autonomy in Bengal, discussion by all sections of the House should not be stifled 
to the least extent for want of time. The Opposition groups stood ea bloc lor 
all the motions, as many as 110 members rising for the motion. 

Tenancy Bill Amendments Passed 

3rd. AUGUST : — The Assembly passed this afternoon without any opposition the 
two amendments to the Bengal Tenancy Amendment Bill suggested in the Bengal 
Governor’s mossace to the Legislature. These amendments related to the commence- 
ment clause and the provisions regarding suspension of enhancement of rent. 

Co-operative Societies Bill 

On the motion of the lion. Mr. ill. B Jiiullick, Co-operative Credit Minister, the 
Assembly referred to a Select Committee the Bengal Co-operative Societies Bill 1938. 
A motion moved by the Opposition seeking to ciiculato the Bill for eliciting public 
opinion was negatived without a division. The House then adjourned till the 5th. 

5th. AUGUST : — The proceedings were dull and unexciting to-day but the ques- 
tion hour somewhat lively. Sever<u members asked questions in Bengali and one of 
the Ministers replied in Bengali adding to the humour of the situation. 

The_ House, after interpellations, was almost deserted and the members were 
found in the lobbies discussing the possible result of the fateful day when there 
would be stock-taking of the Huq Cabinet. 

The Money-Lenders’ Bill 

The Assembly referred to a Select Committee the Bengal Money-Lenders’ Bill, 
1938, which sought to regulate money-loanding business in the province. The Select 
Committee was instructed to submit its report by August 15. An amendment by 
Mr, D. P Khaitan for circulating the Bill for eJiciting public opinion thereon was 
negatived without any division. The House then adjourned till the Sth. 


No-CoNnnENCE Motions on Ministers 

Sth. AUGUST : — The House mot to-day in an almos/ihore of wild 
excitement in and outside tho House. The public galleries wore overcrowded and 
there was a very large attendance, tho members being present almost in their full 
strength. Mr. Dhaiiavjoy Boy (Independent Schodnled Caste) moved that the House 
had no confidence in the bon. tho Maharaja Srish Chandra Nandy of Cossimbazar, 
Minister for Communications. The speeches wore limited to two, namely, by the 
mover himself and the Minister concerned. Tho motion was defeated by 130 voles 


An analysis of tho voting on tho first “no confidonco” motion showed that 
of the 111 members, who voted in support of tho motion, 53 bolongod to tho Con- 
gress Parfv (its full strength)' 18 to the Kri.shak Proja Party. 15 to the Independ- 
ent Scheduled Caste Party, 14 to tho Independent Proja Parly (led by Manlvi 
Tamizuddin Ivhan and Syeo Nansber Ali, ox-Ministor), 5 to tho Nationalist Party, 
2 were Indian Christians, 2 members of tho Indopondont Labour Party, one Anglo- 
Indian and one representative of tea garden labour. 

The 130 members who voted against the motion, included 62 members of (ho 
nnilitiou Party. 23 Europeans, nmo Scheduled Caste members, (ho ten Ministers, 
w members of tho Nationalist Party, and two Anglo-Indians. 

’ tIwco members remained neutral. They were Maulvi Abdul Hakim fKrisak 
■n Parivl Mr Kazcm Ali Mirza and Sir. Mahomed Jbr.aliim of tho Independent 
Eariv made a total of 241 in a Hou.-^e of 250. 

1 Wine the ^ announcement of tho result of (ho first motion, (bo Premier, tho 
Following tne balcony on llio nortli side of the 

buflding^’and acknowledged the greatings of tba crowd outside, trh/Vh now num- 
bered about a lakh. 
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Moving the second motion against the hon. Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy, hahmir 
MiS Mr. Aftab AH CLabonrf remarked that during the sixteen months that 
SirSnhravvardy had been in office/he had created amongst Bengal labourers a spirit 
of unrest and discontent, and had created divisions in their ranks by starting nval 

tbe motion ilr. Santosh Kumar Basu (Congress) severely criticised 
the general policy of the present Cabinet as a whole. In considering the question 
of the general policy of the present ^binet, remarked Mr. Basu, the first thing that 
struck them ^vas the utter failuro of the Ministers to redeem tne larger number or , 
promises made by them from time to time on llie floor of the House lu order to 
seep them in position and power. He referred to what he characterised as the 
‘‘litter failure, the utter inefficiency and the niter incapacity wmch hM overtaken 
the Cabinet to bring about any good whatsoever to the countryside of Bengal. Mr. 
Base asked the Cabinet to ponder how long they would continue to be m office with 
the support of the European Group in the House and he asked the European Group 
to ponder whether they would perpetually take upon themselves the onus of 
deciding which form of Grvernment there should be in this Province. He charged 
the Ministry with favouritism and nepotism of the worst type. 

The attitude of the European Group towards the present Ministry, and specially 
in respect of the “no-confidenoe” motions against it, was explained by Sir George 
CampbiU, Loader of the Group, Sir George Campbell claimed that Lis party had a 
definite stake in the country, and had a definite interest in its welfare. If they did 
not lake their fullest part in the debate in the House, they would be shirking their 
duty. “We have no more association with the Government", declared Sir George, 
“than with any other Party in this House. Oar interest is to see that there is good 
Governmeut in this Province. We have a Ministry, which has been in office for the 
last sixteen months’ consisting of five Hiedos and live Mnssalmans, and I venture to 
say that they have carried on the Government of this Province to the best of tbeir 
alulily”. Proceeding, Sir George said that his criticism of the Ministry included a 
feeling that they were sometimes influenced by communal reasons, that they tended to 
tjish the business of this House, that their reception of the recommendations of 
the Poblic _ services Commission was not always satisfactory and their departmental 
aaroinistration loft much to be desired. 

On the credit side, Sir George said, the Ministry had done well in handling 
Jinance and the adrninistration of Law and Order. Bat he expressed regret that 
Uiey had peihaps failed to stop the demonstration which took place that very day. 
cir Geoige praised the restraint displayed by tbe Congress in deciding not to stage 
** day. Sir George" ventured the opinion that his party 

might find it difficult to trust a now Ministry, which might include members whohad 
A^wnMy alleglanco from the Party under whose wings they had entered the 

Sir Geoige next dealt with his Parly’s views about the Congress and said that it 
would be d^.xstrous if the door was ever irrevocably shut so as to deprive (he 
iv, I larly from sharing in the Government of the Province. Ho pointed 
out that when the now Ccpslilution came into being on April 1, 1937, the Congress 
w.as not in a position to join in a Coalition Government and this led him and his 
laity to consider tho possible danger of n Congress Government in this Province 
Leitig dictated to by n central Congress Committee. Ho wanted the -House to 
Witness Eudi examples as they found in this contemporary history of other Provinces 
m indm. Sir George also commented upon what seemed to him a confusion 
in iiio mind of the Vongress, a confusion of British trading interests with the British 
trading interests in the past had at times tbeir own difficulties 
‘ British Government and they were now no part of that Government. It had 
■TOn the object of the_ Congtess, added the speaker, to obtain concession from tho 
J.'L'iv 1 Hovernmenl, Could they gain the tnist of the British commnnitv bv similar 



Auxoeo PcKCUAsn or votes 

of tho ‘No-Cocfidencc-’ motion against Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy 
t-li Assembly sitting was abruply adjourned by the hon. tbe Speaker 

V- uotto . owicg to tho great coafnsiQu and uproar wliich prevailed in the 
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Hous^ as a sequ(^ to the allegation made by a member of the Coalition Party that 
tne vJpposition (^onps had resorted to purchasing the votes of some of the 

with a fairly big amount of money. 

T stoutly repudiated by the Leaders of the different Groups 
constituting the Opposition, who demanded that the member concerned must disclose 
lurtner details in this connection and substantiate his allegation. The Speaker at 
this stage intervened saying that he would hold an enquiry to-morrow morning 
before me sitting of the Assembly in the afternoon, and would not permit any 
discussion at this stage. 


9th. AUGUST : — The debate on the no confidence motion was delayed a considera- 
ble time_ to-day because i\iQ Speaker and other members were busy with the sitting of 
the Privilege Committee which considered the altegatien made by Mr. Abdur Rahman 
Siddigui on the previous day. 

The allegation namely that currency notes to • the tune of about Rs. 3,400 had 
passed in halt notes to a member of the Alinisterialist party with an accompanying 
note from a ‘star’ member of the Opposition to the effect that iu the event of his 
voting with the Opposition on the no-confidence motions bo would be giving the other 
half-notes plus an additional sum of Rs. 1,600. This caused a good deal of sensation 
and after a number of points of order had been raised and the House had adjourned 
twice, the episode ended happily. Mr. Abdur Rnhaman Siddiqtii tendered an unquali- 
fied apology in regard to one of the charges. The matter still rested in the Privileges 
Committee. 


No-Confidenoe on Labour MiNisrER 

The House then took up the no-confidence motion against Mr. Suhrawardy. Mr. 
Sarat Chandra Bose, Leader of the Oppesition asked the Speaker to give full 
opportunity for debate on the present motion for on the other nine motions the 
Opposition would not have any debate and most propably the motions would bo 
withdrawn. In consultation with the Leader of the House it was decided that tho 
debate should be concluded by to-morrow. * 

loth. AUGUST After three honis’ heated debate tlie motion of no-ponfidenco 
was rejected by the Bouse without a division. Tbe House similarly rejected the 
next “no confidence’’ motion moved by Mr, P. R. Thaknr (Scheduled Castes) against 
Mr. M. B Mulliclc, Minister for Co-operation, Tlie seven other motions of “no 
confidence” against the other Ministers were not moved. Tho House then adjourned 
till Monday next. 

Supporting the “no-confidence” motion against tlio Labour Minister, Mr. S. P- 
Mukherji (Independent) commented generally on the policy and programme of the 
present Government of Bengal, He said : “The debate which we have had during 
the last few days has given us several lessons. But I think that tho most outstanding 


Un marked contrast with the situation yesterday, all was quiet to-day, and public 
interest in the Assembly dwindled following the Governmonrs victory last night. 
Nevertheless, excitement still piovailed in parliamentary circles, and while about 
forty members of the Opposition spent tho night yesterday in an undisturbed at- 
mosphere in the Assembly building, hostile demonstrations were reported to have 
been staged in front of the houses of Bengal M, L. A.’s including that of Mr. 
J. C. Gupta, Congress Chief 'Whip, till late at night. There was, however, no 
serious trouble anywhere, calling for police intorvention. 

Reports of the “no-conOdenco” debate eclipsed all other news in local news-papers 
all of which laid special stress on the fact that the Europeans were tho deciding 
factors in yesterday’s fight, one paper using the headline “Complotely at the mercy 
of Europeans”, and another “Victory secured with non-Indian .support”. Leaving 
asido the European votes numbering 22, tho respective strengths were : Ministerial 
Partv l07. Opposition HI. 

Althoa<»h elaborate police arrangements had been made in tho City, incJnding 
cnrroiindings of the Assembly building, less than a hundred people were pre.sont 


ATsemb^ aTVso’p. VTnrno h'artal W obse^rcd: 
rwL tlist iu tho JoaDots which had been broadcast by tho ICbilafat 
r. nnd the rrovincial Muslim Leagno during tho last two days, (lie public 

S“iivRed to observe a hartal and demonsTration on" August 8 and 9. 
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lesson is the fact that, whatever they may say on behalf of the 

present Ministry the Ministers do not enjoy the confidence 

elected Indian members of the House. That is a ^aet-and not » coniectnr^nh 

cannot be challenged by any body, either inside ¥ jf ’ S 

an irony of fate that the Chief Minister-a great , 

tigeis of Thaneswar and Panipat, of Siraj-ud-Dowla had 

moment came, to depend on the support not of the direct descendants , 

of the mere policy of Clive Street. Be that as it “ajil ’relieve it is the rioht of 
every member to ask himself as to why the Government has lost the confidence of 
the people of this Province and the answer is that during the last sixteen 
that thev have been in office, the present Government in Bengal has had no con- 
structive programme before it for the advancement of the natio^l cause. I heheve 
that IS at the root of the ^’eatness of the present Government, Who ^111 deny tiiat 
the Government started with a great advantage — the advantage of a solvent hinance 
Department? Who will deny to-day that while the previous Government was 
bankrupt in finance and could not do anything for want of funds, the present 
Government, which has plenty of funds at its disposal, has been bankrupt otherwise . 

Mr. Mukherii referred to the assault on several members of the House recently, 
to the demonstrations that had been staged in front of the Assembly building m 
support of the Ministry, and to the circulation of several thousands of inflammatory 
leaflets and pamphlets all over the city and said that the Government of the day had 
‘■abdicated and the city of Calcutta was under the control of goondas and hooligans . 
During the last few days members of the Iiegislature were attacked by goondas _ and 
hooligans, and although police assistance was sought, it was not avaiiame 
readily. What was the Home Minister doing and was the Government doing 
anything to bring the hooligans and goondas to hook ? Turning to Sir George 
Campbell, Leader of the European Group, on whose support, Mr. Mukhorji said, 
the Government had been depending for its existence, he remarked : “From Sir 
George Campbell and from anyone else, Bengal expects an answer — whether this 
sort of hooliganism should go on under the present Ministry in Bengal.” 

Mr. Sarat Chandra Sose, Leader of the Opposition, remarked that the criticism 
of the activities of the work of the Ministry during the past sixteen months could 
be summed up in three words, “want of policy.” In the matter of communal 
interest, the activities of the Ministry could be summed up in three words : Baising 
communal passion.” Mr. Bose explained that, in deciding to bring forward the 
“no-confidence” motions, the Opposition had decided that, if called upon, they would 
be prepared to accept the responsibility of office in order to give effect to a cons- 
liuotive piogramme in this Province. Mr. Bose detailed before the House the 
programme which the Opposition would seek to carry out if they were called upon 
to form a Mini^ry. He announced that the Opposition would select a Muslim 
member of the House as the Chief Minister and that the Ministers would not accept 
a salary of more than Hs. 500. - 

In setting forth the programme Mr. Bose said; (1) they would make a 
radical change in tlie antiquated land tenures and revenue system of the province ; 

(2) abolish feudal dues and levies, forced labour and any demand other than rents 
would be made illegal; i3)_ effect substantial reduction in rent and revenue* 
(4) provide for assessment of income-tax on a progressive scale on the agricnltnral 
income subject to the prescribed minimum ; (5) strive for fixity of tenure • (61 
attempt to provide relief from the burden of rural debt and arrears of land revenue • 
(7) repeal all repressive laws; (8) release all political prisoners, internees and 
detenues ; (9) restore land and property, confiscated or sold bv the Government 
during the Cml Disobedience movement ; (10) fix eight hoar day for industrial 
workers without reduction of pay and also provide a living wage ; (11) introduce 
prohibition of mtoxicotiug liquor and drugs; (12) provide unemployment relief ; 
03) reduce high salaries, aUowanccs and the cost of the administration ; (14) level 

1 *^^“bationalIy, economicallv and otherwise 

backward, providing educational facilities for them; (15) recinit' candidates to the 

restrictive cempetition being allowed 
tbB_ scheduled castes and tne Muslim community; (16) ai rears 

n 7 f!„irna,^L f f “'® and not bv ejectment ; 

ilSi nn comimisory pnmaiy education without taxes on cnltivators 

^ agncuUnial produce ; (19) earrimrk a substantial pait of 

the improvement of the moral and material 


fbBirevenuo obtained from jute tax for 
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wclfnro of tho ngricullural poimlation ; (20) incroaso irrigational facilities in llio 
Provipco (2J) reform secondary and litghor education and improve tho educational 
technical and technological system of education in the Province ; and (22) bring 
about communal poaoo and harmony in tho country. 

Dealing ■with Uio observations made in tho course of tlio debate by Sir George 
Campbell, Leader of tho European Group, Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose said that Sir 
George had stated it was difllcult for his group to trust a new Ministry, which might 
include members wlio had severed their allegiance from tho Party under whoso wings 
they had entered the Assembly. Mr. Bose would like to fell Sir George Campbell 
that he had been misinformed about tho exact position of the Krishak Proja Party as 
it obtained on tho eve of tho formation of tho Ministiy in April, 1937. Tho Krishak 
Proja Party commanded 43 seals in tho Legislature ami out of this 43, 24 still re- 
mained members of that Parly, while 19 had severed their connection willi the Party 
and joined tho Coalition Party', who wore tho supporters of the present Ministry. In the 
circumstances, Mr. Bose would like to ask Sir Georgo Campbell who it was, the Pioja 
Party members in tho Opposition or tho Proja Party members in tho Coalition, who 
had severed their connection with the Party under whoso wings they had entered the 
Assembly ? Joining issue with Sir Georgo Campbell in his compliment to the Department 
of Law and Older, Mr. Bose pointed out that in July last year poacofal processionists 
carrying Congress flags had not been allowed to gather round tlie Assembly buildings 
except in batches of four or fivo and only on lowering their flags, whereas in the 
demonstrations staged in support of the present Ministry during tiio last few days 
processionists, armed witli big lathis and carrying tlags.'liad been allowed to gather 
round the same place without let or hindrance. Air. Bose asked why a different 
policy was adopted in regard to tho demonstrations arranged on the present occasion. 
Ho did not object to any demonstrations provided tlioy wore poacofnl and the domon- 
stratois were unarmed, but tho processionists during the last few days, he said, wore 
not unarmed. Air. Bose, continuing, said that tlie cry of “Islam iu danger” had been 
raised and even some responsible Alinisters of the present Caliinot had given expression 
to that cry. If a Hindu wore to raise aery of “Hinduism in danger” becanso of a few 
appointments in public services liaving gone to Muslims, the speaker would hang down 
his head in shame. Equally, if the cry of “Islam in danger” was raised by a Muslirn 
because a few appointments had gone to Hindus, Air. Bose would hang down his Jiead 
in shame. Mr, Bose read before the House an English rendering of some leaflets 
which had been broadcast throughout the City to organise tlie pro-AIiiiistry demons- 
trations and to observe “hartal” in connection with the “no-confidence” motions. 
These leaflets, Mr. Bose pointed out, contained abominable lies against the Congress 
and the Congress Ministries in other provinces and appealed to the communal passion 
of the people. Air, Bose asked the Chief Alinister whether tlioy had raised their little 
Anger against these leaflets. Continuing, Mr. Bose stated that he could tell from his 
own personal experience, gathered in the course of liis tour in tho ccuntrysido of 
Bengal, that communal passion did not exist in the countryside. "Whatever of it 
existed, existed among tho so-called educated in the City of Calcutta. 

Tho hen. Mr. H, S. Suhrawardy-, Labour Minister, leplying to the charges against 
the Ministry, remarked that tho programme which had been read out by Mr. Bosa 
before the House, as the one which tho Opposition would seek to carry out if they 
■were called upon to accept office, was exactly tho same as tho one the present Minis- 
try was seeking to carry out, except in minor dotails. He emphasised that the labour 
policy of the present Ministry was tho most successful in India, Ho had introduced 
a comprehensive scheme for the improvement of tlie lot of tho labour populatiou and 
claimed that tho Ministry, in all its activities, was frying to deal out even-handed 
justice to all and to give the under- dog tlie rights and privileges that lie had been 
denied so long. 


Winding up the debate, (he Prime Alinister, tho hon. Air. A. K, Fazlul Huq, 
said - “My short reply to the charges of nepotism against the Ministry is this that 
the whole catalogue is 'a catalogue of atrocious lies from the beginning to end. I spy 
--lemnly and with tho full sense of responsibility that has devolved upon mo as Chief 
Minister that I have not, during my terra of office as Chief Alinister or Education 
Minister given any appointment to any near or distant relation of mine, iu any posts 
” vwhere in any Department of Government.” Air. Iluq appealed to tho Leader of 
fu^^iironean Group to make an enquiry into the allegations. If it was found that 
tue Xiiuop oKnhtest suspicion of nepotism against him, he would tender his resigna- 
there ggjj the European Group to withhold its support from the Afinistry. 
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Contlnnin", the Prime Minister said that not only had the present Ministry a pro- 
gramma ■which compared lavourahly ■with the programrnes of Ministries m other 
provinces, hut the Ministry had tried its level best to implement that programme. 
The Chief .Minister pointed out that the Coalition Party’s agreed programme had 
much in common with the programme of the Jirishak Proja Party and the League 
Party, BJr. Hag pointed out that the Ministry had implemented this -programme. 
The first item of the programme of the Coalition Party' related to the appointment ot 
an enquiry committee to enquire into the antiquated land laws_ of Bengal, ihe 
Ministry hid .appointed a commission to mako a comprehensive enquiry into the matter. 
The second item in the programme of the Coalition Party was with reference to 
tiio amondinont of tho Tenancy Act The ministry, Air. Huq said, had sponsored 
the Bengal Tenancy Bill which had been passed by both tho Eoiise of the legislature, 
and was now before the Upper House for somo minor amendment The Bill was 
to come up for consideration before tho House on August _ 12 in rppect of this 
minor modification and if tho Bill was passed with this modification by tho Upper 
House ho could deolaro hero publicly that ho knew that the Bill would receive tho 
assent of II. E. tho Governor within one week of its disposal by the Upper House. 
In this connection ho nointed out that in other provinces they had not been able 
to mako any progress in respect of any tenancy legislation of this charaoter and this 
Bill which had boon sponsored by tho Bengal Ministry, _ conferred very substanjial 
rights on tenants. Ho detailed tho achievements of the Minis^y in respeot of solving 
tho proMom ot rural indebtodnoss, marketing of juto, primary education and tho 
release of detenus. 

SurrmiEKTAuv OnASis Yorco 

15th. AUGUST After a recess of four days the House .assembled to-day 
when the Opposition for a second time measured their strength with tho 
GoTornraent when tho araondment of Mr. Abdul Hakin (Indepondoat Proja), seeking 
to reduce the supplomontary demands for one Lakh of rupees, made by the Horae 
Minister, the hen. Sir A'. Nasimuddin (to institute n Publicity Department), to one 
rupees, was rejected by the House by 123 votes to 103. 

Tho entire European bloc, excepting Mr. IE. C. Wordsworth, who remained 
nontral, voted with tho Govornmont. The whole demand of one lakh of rupees was 
Uioa passol by tho llonse, which then adjourned. 


IGth. AUGUST Tho Scheduled C.islo members of tlio Opposition attacked 
liio Government to-dnv for its lack of a defiiiilo jiolicy and sufficient provision for tho 
t’phu of tho backw.ani classes, when lion. Mr. Fazlul Huq moved a .supplementary 
grMU oI Its, 5,35,000 under “Education — Genoial". It was pointed out in llic course 
Of sover.al speeches that while ample provision had boon mado for tho Scheduled 
USMCi in the provinces where tho Congress Lad shouldeied Uio responsibilities of 
liovernmeni, the Government ot Beng-al displayed a notorious lack of initiative in 
ra.nUer ill spite of various promises. Tuo Premier, in his speech, maintained 
V* • , gre.aily solicitous lor the welfare ot tho b.ackw.ard commuoities and 

urcu'd the chaiges levelled against the Govornmont. 

1,10 Asie.mtdy, in a two-hours sitting, passed wilhonl any division the entire 
dera.audb', nmoiiatuig to about Hs. 4S lakhs. Tho demands 
inciudeJ Ks, -to lakhs for lo.ans at.d .advances to cultiv.ators in districts whero 
an) ether _ c,a««es have dsmagoJ tho crops, Rs. 10 lakhs as the Government's 



Tar. DE-STasrs’ Crti, 


T A^i-midy p-Tcd to-day tho Borgi! Dentists’ Biiiint 

m,av.ueFoaeht t> provide for ttie control of 


rodace-J 

dental 
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BkEEZB in THK HoUbE 

I8th. AUGUST : — Aa indication that the (emper on both sides of the House 
still continued to be frayed was apparent when there was a sudden fldre-np 
to-day during interpellations in which the Deputy Loader of the Congress Party 
in nie Assembly, Mr, T. O. Ooswami figured promiuently. 

Charges of ‘liar’ and ‘thief’ wore htiiled across tho floor of the House nud 
the Speaker had _ to call several members of both sides to order iu a very 
stern tone. Confusion prevailed for a while, several members rising in their seats 
at the same time and the voice of the Speaker appeared to have been drowned 
in the chaos that prevailed. 

The root cause of the trouble lay in the question asked by Dr. ‘ Nalinakshya 
Sanyal about certain appointments which, he alleged, were made over tho heads 
of the Public Service Commission. The normal business of the House, namely, 
consideration of tho Benga. Maternity Benefit Bill receded to the background and 
the whole interest centred on tho unexpected development. Finally, both Mr. A. K. 
Fazlul Haq and Mr. T, C. Ooswami withdrew the unparliamentary espiessions. 

Materniit & Tanks Imphovement Bills 

The Assembly to day passed tho Bengal Tanks Improvement Bill without 
division. The discussion on the Bengal Maternity Benefit Bill was going on when 
the House adjourned till the 22nd. 

22nd. AUGUST : — The echo of Friday’s uproarious proceedings did not die down 
when the Assembly met to-day. The atmosphere was still charged with bitterness and 
acrimony. The Ministerial side brought forward two motions for consideration by the 
Privileges Committee. The first moved by Mr. M. A. H. Ispahani referred to tho 
statement which Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose issued on Aug. 8, after Mr. A. R. Stddiqni 
had made allegations of bribery on the floor of the House. Tho second moved ty 
Mr, Fazlul Rahman (Dacca University) referred to Mr. T. C. Goswarai’s remarks 
made on Friday with regard to (he chair. Both these motions were woloomed by 
Mr. Bose and Mr. Goswami respectively and they were referred to the Privileges 
Committee, Mr. Ooswami in accepting tho motion indulged once more in s^o tiara 
hitting. This almost caused another uproar in tho Coalition benches bnt (ho Hon. Mr. 
A. K. Fazlul Huq and Bir Nazirauddin beckoned to their supporters to remain silont. 
After the motion had been referred to the Privileges Committee, tho House tfnnnca 
away and tho Maternity Bill was taken up and adopted. 

Discussion of Non-official Bills 

23rd. AUGUST : — Tho Assembly was devoted to-day to tho consideration of Uio 
non-official Bills and dealt with only three. Of the three Bills, the Bengal 
Municipal Amendment Bill of Mr. Sukumar Datta (Congress) sought to do 
away with the system of nomination in municipalities ; tho Bengal Medical 
Amendment Bill of Alaulvi Tamizttddin Khan (Leader of tho rndojiondont 
Proja Party)_ sought to give the persons, who had received their training 
in and obtained diplomas and certificates from medical schools, _ now recog- 
nised by local Governments, prior to such recognition, ’an opportunity of getting 
themselves registered under the Bengal Medical Act of 1914 within three years, 
and (3) the Bengal Homoepathy Faculty Bill, moved by Mr. Bancrji (Congress), 
asked tho Government to establish a faculty of homeopathic education in Bengal. 

The movers of all these three Bills wanted their Bills to bo referred to Select 
Committees, but the motions were rejected by the IIouso, (be Government having 
opposed them. There was some heat when tho motion of Mr. Sukumar Datta 
put before the House by tho Speaker. A member of Ibo Congress P.arty called for 
division, but after the House had assembled iu response to the division bell, the 
Opposition did not press for it. 

Compulsory Fuee Retirement of Govt. OrnciAts 

24lh. AUGUST : — A nou-oflioial icsolulion, moved by a member of the Oppqsi* 
tioD, was passed without a division in tho Assembly to-day. Tho re.solntion, which 
w'as sponsored by Mr. Jogendra Nath Mondal (Scheduled Ca.sfo), slated ; “Ibis 
Assembly is of the opinion that with a view to carta/ling tho cost of adrainisfrat/on 
nnd minimising tho unomi>loyraent problem to a ceiiaiu degree, the compnlsory 
retirem"nt of all Government officials in the Provincial and Subordinate SsrvicfS 
be effected on tho completion of 25 years’ service,” 
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Speaking oa behalf of the Government, the Finance Minister, the hon. Mr. 
Nalini Jianjan Barker said that the policy advocated m (be resolution was a 
short-sighted one, and he maintained that it the Government adoj^ed this policy, 
it would, in the long run, lead to increased expenditure. The Finance Minister, 
iherefoie, urged the mover to withdraw the resolution. Half a dozen members, 
ineluding three members of the Ministerialist Party, _ spoke in suppoit of the 
resolution, which though opposed by a few was carried without a division. 

CoiiPULSORT Primary Education 

Another non-oEcial resolution, sponsored by Mr. Abdul Majid of the Opposition, 
was also carried without a division. The resolution wanted the Government 
to take immediate steps for the introduction of free and _ compulsory piimary 
education in Bengal, including Calcutta and all other municipal areas, and recom- 
mended that while parts of the Piovinces, both rural and urban, including the City_ of 
Calcutta, should bo called upon to contribute to the cost of primaiy educaticm, 
and should be included within the scope of one single Act, the cultivators of the 
Province should be excluded from 'the burden of such taxation on the ground 
that they had to bear an additional commodity tax on jute, yielding an annual 
revenue of Rs. 3,50,00.003 to the Central and Provincial Governments. 

The Government did not oppose the resolution, but the Prime Minister, the 
hon. Mr. A. K. Fazliil Huq. speaking on behalf of the Government, explained 
the signiBcance of the proposed measure. 

CoMMUNAii Percentage in Service 

25tb. AUGUST : — After a debate lasting over two hours, the Assembly adopted a 
pon-oEcial resolution moved by Mr. Mian Abdul Eafeez, a member of the Ministerial- 
ist Party, seeking to fix the percentage of appointments in various branches of the 
public services and to civil posts (temporary and permanent) as follows : Muslims 60, 
Scheduled Castes 20, and the rest 20. An amendment, moved by Mr, B. Ahmad, 
seeking to fix the percentage at 70 for Muslims, 15 for the Scheduled Castes and 
15 for the rest, was rejected by 115 votes to 31. 

The Congress Party, the Independent Scheduled Caste Party, the unattached 
members and two Europeans remained neutral, while the Ministers, a majority of the 
Europeans and some non-Congress Hindu members voted against the amendment 

A sharp rebuke to the Ministerialists was administered on behalf of the Europeans 
by Mr. Curtis Miller who seemed to be disillusioned by the exhibition of communal 
tendencies by the rank and file of the supporters of the present Cabinet. 

This concluded the business of the House and the session was prorogued stnc die. 


The Bengal Legislative Council 

Autumn Session — Calcutta — 8th August to 23rd August 1938 

Adjournment Motions 


The autumn session of the Bengal Legislative Council opened in Calcutta on the 
wprn^?i“? Five adjournment motions were given notice of, two of which 

Park r assault on Prof. Humayun Kabir at 

not a Sunda^ere ruled out of order by the Hon. President as they were 

adjourninent motion moved by Mr. Kamini Kumar 
just as I appointment of several Enquiry Committees by the Government 
the Esoussion of commence was admitted and Wednesday was fixed for 


The Governor’s 
by tho Assembly 
Assembly, 


message regarding the Bengal 
on tho reoQmmepdatioii of 


Tenancy Act and the Bill as passed 
the Governor was placed before the 
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ApI’OIKTJIENT of Committkes 

AUGUST : — By 32 to 19 votes the adjournment motion moved by Sj. 
Kamini Kumar Dutt against the appointments of several committees by the 
Government of Bengal was defeated to-day. Initiating the debate, Sj. Dufi said that tbo 
announcernent Regarding the appointments of the Committees was made in an extra- 
ordinary situation. It was anything but fair to appoint the committees at a time when 
the question of no-confidence motion against the present Ministry was looming largo 
and the atmosphere was tense in view of the uncertainties "about the stability of 
the present Government. 

Eeplying to the charges, Khwaja Sir Naximuddhi, Home Minister, said that 
the Hon’ble Member had not taken the trouble to find out facts before he jumped 
to his conclusion. If ho had taken the trouble of reading the proceedings of the 
Bengal Legislative Assembly during the discussion on budget and during the 
sittings Jn the cold weather, ho would have known that Government had promised 
to appoint committees for the investigation of certain questions. One of those was 
the committee to invistigate the working of the Chowkidari system. The Homo 
Minister said that he was sure and definite that as far as the Assembly was con- 
cerned in the course of the budget discussion, Government promised to , appoint a 
committee to investigate the whole question. 

Extra. Grant for Moslem Education 

1 1th. AUGUST : — The Council accepted a resolution to-day moved by Mr. AV 
Ahmed_ that a sum of Rs. 25 laklis be set apart, within the course of 2 and a half 
years, in addition to the present annual allotment sanctioned for Moslem education ii all 
its blanches. Speaking on the resolution, the Hon. Mr. A. K. Faxlul Huq, the Premier 
outlined the Government policy with regard to Moslem education. He said that 
the Government had accepted the principle of providing more and more funds for 
advancement of Aloslem education and the education of the minorities and backward 
classes. Sieving the resolution, Mr. Kur Ahmed said that it was only a question of 
doing sheer justice to the community whose education had been persistently neglected 
in the past. The Moslem community comprised 53 per cent of jhe population of 
Bengal hut of that proportion only 1.5 per cent were educated, and it was only right 
that more funds should be set apart for the education of the community. 


Te.n'ancy Act Amjen’d. Bill 


12th. AUGUST : — On the motion of Iho lion. Fir B. P. Fingh I?oy, Eoveniio 
Slinister Iho Council passed this afteinoon without ojijiosilioii the two aracndmcrii.s 
to the Bengal Tenancy Act Amendment Bill as suggested in the Bengal Governor s 
mtssigo to both the Chambers of Iho local Legislature. The.so Amendments, which 
liad already been passed by the Lower House related to the commencement clause 
of the Bill and Iho provisions regarding suspension- of enhancement of rent. 
Tlio Bill, as now amended, was forwarded to His Excellency the Governor- 
for his assent. 


■\VliiIe accepting the change recommended by his Excellency fhe Governor. 
Maliaraja Sir il. N, Roy Choudhupj of Sanlosh on behalf of the landlords, .ipiicalel 
to His Excolloncy to withhold his assent from the altered Bill w'hen it would be 
piesonfed to him for sanction under Section 75 of the Government of India Act 
or to return the Bill again to the local Legislature to reconsider all the objectionable 
poitioDS, If that was_ nof_ possible, the fllaliaiaja appealed to His Excellency to 
reserve it for the consideration of H. E. tho Governor-General as ho beliercd that 
the Governor-General would be ple.ased either to withhold his assent to tho Bdl 
or return it to Iho loc.al Chambers for reconsideration of the objectionable provisions 
or reserve it for the signification of His Alajesty’s pIe.i.suro in respect thereof. The 
Maharaja added that tho landlords sincerely expected legitimato relief without being 
driven to tho Federal Court for a decision in relation to the raomenfons issues 
involved in the case. Concluding, lie warned tlio present Ministry of Bengal 
that by introdneing this obnoxious me.asuro, they were playing into the hands 
of communists (?). 


Ronlving on behalf of the Government, the hon. Sir B. P. Sttigl Roy said that 
- ' weic anxious to give relief to the tcnanlB. The Bit!, , however 


!mnahfable**irmighr appear to the landlords, would uUtmately gu.-iraofoe 
inteiests and bring about a bettor understanding between landlord.-: and tenants. 


fhrir 
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Afoloot Desianded froji Eoiiors 

15A AUGUST On the recommendation ot the Coramilteo ot Privileges, the 
Council passed to-day a resolution demanding an unqualified apology from tlie editors 
of Irro Nationalist dailies for casting "reflections on the conduct of the President of 
the Iloase" in connection irith the “no-confidence” motions against the Ministers, itia 
folloiriug is the text of tho resolution of the Privileges Committee, vrhioli the Council 
passed “In view of the statement made by the hon. the President, the Committee ot 
Prlvilpffps strongly condemns the reflections cast at the conduct of the FresiU^t ot 
this Honso bv Uio E liters ot the Hinduitlian Standard and the .duojiaa Bazar 
Palnka on the 5th August in violation of the privileges of the House, and 
recommends to (he House that it should demand an unqualified and ample apology 
from tho Editors of the papers concerned.” 


Eepresesiation in Public Bodies 

Another resoluUou of tho Committee of Privileges discussed by the Council 
demanded that “wlionover and wherever members M the Legislature^ are nominated 
on different puhlio bodies, the Council he given an equal representation.” _ The hon. 
Sir Nazimnddin, florae Minister, pointed out that if tho resolution was given effect 
to it would tie the hands ot the Goveruraeut and impose restrictions on them in the 
matter of appointing such committees. AGer some discussion, the consideration of the 
lesolution was adjourned till the next week. 

Measure fob Eural Belief 

IGtb, AUGUST : — Tho Council accepted (o-day, after important modifications, a 
reptnlion movel by Mr. Kamtm Kumar Datta urging the appoiutraeut of a com- 
mitteo, consisting of members of both the Houses of Legislature, with power to co- 
opt oxpert.s to foiroulato a scheme and suggest proper legislative raeasuios for the 
.solution of tliQ problems of rural indebtedness, reorganisation of rural economy, 
establishment of institutions tor agricultural education, developmont of co-oporativo 
institutions and sotting up of industrial banks for tho purpose of advancing loans 
to yomigraen and ngriciilturists for starling and conducting small industries. 

An amendment which was moved by_ Mr. Nur Ahmed and accepted by tho 
House robbed llio resolution ot its most important provision relieving the Goveru- 
ment ot tho noocssily ot appointing a committee as desired by the mover. 

Official Receiver’s Bill 

The C.iioulla Oflicial Receiver’s Bill whicli was passed by tho Assembly on 
tbo tJOtti March la.st was intioduced by tho llon’ble N'aivab Musharraf Hossain and 
pw&l by tho House without any modification. 

CoxrERUiso OF Titles 

r august Tho Council rejected to-day by 23 votes to 14 tho resolution 
of :Lr. Aar Ahmed, urging that the conferring of onv title of honour or titular 
uis.mcdion on any poison in Bengal by His Majesty or' II. E. tho Governor-General 
1*0 Uiscontinued as e.arly as possible. 


PcnuciTV Gr.ant Uffosed 

I. held a general disonssion on tho Government’s supplementary 

•migid demands. Opposition criticisms of tho various items of the demands were on 
tiie Kirao lines us in ilio Ixiwor House. 

, I)r. Radha Kumud Muhherjee, Loader of the Congress Partv, severely crili- 
c-SKi the provision of one lakh of ropees for the establishment of a separate 
I uWiciiv Department. Ho pointed out that tho Government bad not put forward 
iCm how this linee sum of money was going to bo spent bv 

^ . ^ 0 ’Pondered that the House had not been taken into 

iU matter, lie wanted a categorical answer from 

vras m thcir conl^raplatiou lo select certam novrspapors and 
Gwrnaent! ^ purpose of carrying on tho “nefarious” activities of the 

A'nMV also severely criticised the appointment of a 
'ct of lublio Information, under tlie party 

Tcmmeat must, if he was to do his duty properly, identify himself 
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oxtont that ho was bound to aot 
prejudicially to his own interest as a Public Servant. In U. P. an 

oulsiuor had been appointed as Diroolor of Public Information, who would go back 
Tr it'"^ I^sual work when the form of oflioe of tho present Government camo to an end. 
If tlio Bengal Cabinet had created a porfolio of publicity and allotted it to ono of 
nobody would havo anything to say, but that had not been done and 
tho Govenimont should consider if it was just and fair. 

Replying on behalf of tho Government, tho hon. Mr. Nalini Ranjan Sarhar 
dealt with tho remarks of Dr. Mukhorjco and said that not a farthing out of this ono 
lakh of rupees would be spent on what Dr. Mukherjeo characterised as the nefarious 
activities of tho Govenimont. Mr. Sarkor pointed out that the duties of tho Director 
would mainly bo giving publicity to tho work, programme and policy of the 
present Govornmont, not of anj' particular group or party. 

DrsotJssroN* of Swan Committee Report 

19th, AUGUST : — The Council to-day had a dull sitting whoa it discussed 
the recommendations of the Swan Retronchment Comraittoo, 1912 and tlio decision taken 
on them. Members belonging to tiie diffaroiit groups criticised the Government for not 
accepting tlio various recommendations of the Coramittoo and giving effect to them. 
Replying on behalf of tho Government, tho Financo Minister, tho hon. Mr. Nalini 
Ranjan Sarker, said that the Committee sat at a time when it was absolutely 
necessary to balance the budget and also to show to tho pioper authorities the 
real financial position of Bengal and to get a redress. Those circumstances did not 
prevail at tho present moment. Mr. Saiker emphasised that in a democratic gov- 
ernment, it was difficult to reduce expenditure. 

Non-Offioial Bills 

22nd. AUGUST : — Non official bills were discussed in the Council to-day. Khan 
Bahadur Sayed Muzzamuddin Hossain's Bengal Relief to the Poor and Unemployed 
Bill was referred to a select committee. The object of tho bill was to provide roliet 
to the poor and the unemployed to tide over the financial difficulties during slack 
season when owing to suspension of agricultural works the poor people do not get 
work and tho indigeuts alms. It was a blot on the administrntioa that so far no poor 
laws nor any social laws such as unemployment insurance had been enacted. The oin 
proposed to lay down the foundation for such laws. ... 

The House lefusod permission to Mr. Ranajit Pal Choudhury to lofer his bill, 
tho State Provision Bill for Clinical and Bacteriological Examination, to a select 
committee. Tlie motion for roferenco to the select committee was pressed to a 
divi.sion and lost by 2G to l4 votes. . 

Fourteen bills were introduced by non-official members. They include the Bengal 
Repressive Laws R‘’pealing Bill by Mr. Lalit Chandra Das ; the Bengal Shop Prices 
Regulation Bill by Mr, flamaynn Kabir ; the Bengal Abolition of Dowry Bill by ito* 
Snrendra Narayan Sinha, the Bengal Suppression of Immoral Traffic (Amendment) 
bill by Mr. Nur Ahmod and the Bengal Public Gambling (Amendment) Bill 
by Mr. H. P. Poddar. 


Appointment op Governors 

23rd AUGUST : — The Council accepted to-day a resolution moved by Mr. 
Lalit Chnudra Das (Congie.ss), urging that no appointment to the Qqvernorshtp 
of the Province slionld bo made from amongst the members of services either under 
tlie control of the Secietaiy of State or under the Governor-General or the Governor. 
The (jouuoil also rejected the second half of Mr. Das’s resolution which stated ‘ that 
in all future appointments to such post, the opinion of the Council of Ministers 
of the Province should be provioinsly obtained." Speaking on behalf of the European 
Group, Sir Edioard Benthal said that a Governor bad to perform certain functions, 
for example, protection of minorities. It was ossentially necessary that a Governor 
should stand above parties. Then, again, if a Governor was appointed to the 
selection of tho Ministers, tho appointment would not be liked by different parties. 
The Governors, said Sir Edwardj since the start of the reforms, acted constitutionally 
end carried out tho Act in spirit as well as in lettter. The speaker hoped that the 
nrnvince would coutinue to enjoy the selection of the Ooreroor ia future as it had 
done in the past. For these reasons. Sir Edward opposed the resolution on behalf 

The^&cil then adjourned sine di^ 



The U, P. Legislative Assembly 

Autumn Session — Lucknow — 1st. August to Idth. August 1938 

The aatumn session of the U. P. Legislative Assembly commenced at Lucknow on 
the 111. August 1938 with the Speaker, 6’ftri Purushottamdas Tandon in the chair. 
There was a fairly good attendance of members. After question-time, tributes were 
paid to the late Khan Bahadur Haulvi Fashi-ud-din by the_ Premier and pmty 
leaders, and the House adjourned as a mark of respect to his memory without 
traasaotiDg the business contained in the agenda. 

Adjournmest Motions 

2nd. AUGUST The Speaker informed the House to-day that ha had received 
notices of four adjonrnment motions. One of them was not taken up due to the 
absence of the member who had given notice of it, and there was a great 
discussion regarding the admissibility of the remaining three motions. One of them 
relating to the cancellation of the licenses of arms was withdrawn by Mr. Muhammad 
Isha^ Khan when the Premier denied that the Government had issued any order to 
district officers advising such a step to bo taken in places where there was_ tension 
balwesn the Zamindars and the tenants, or where there was an apprehension of a 
breach of the pence. The next motion regarding the alleged destruction of a 
judgment of the junior member of the Board of Revenue, and the fourth one about 
the resignation of the Muslim members of Patehpur municipality were both ruled 
out by the Speaker and were not admitted. 

Bats IsTSODucED USD Passed 

The House next referred to the select committee the Pnblic Gambling (Amend* 
Mont) Bill, and passed into law the Almora Honorary Ass'Sfanl Collectors’ Decrees 
Talidating Bill, the Bengal Regulation Repealing Bill and the Bill to extend the 
period for the instilulion of suits for the abatement of rents in certain permanently 
settled areas. The Minister far Revenue introduced the U. P. Stay of Proceedings 
(Revenue Courts) Amendment Bill, 1938. 

, The Premier's motion that the U. P. Melas Bill as amended by the select com- 
ffiitteo _ be taken into consideration was agreed to and the House also passed a 
resolution moved by the Minister of Justice about central legislation for certain 
natters enumerated in the provincial list. 


CoUPULSORY TaCCINATIOS ET RdBAL AREAS 

dlh. AUGUST : — A resolution, which was moved by Qazi Muhammad AdM 
Abiasi, recommended the introduction of compulsory vaccination in rural areas. 
An amendment was moved by a member of the Congress party, Shri Lai Bahadur 
Shaslri, urging that the introduction of a compulsory vaccination should be ‘so far 
^ practicable’. The pros and cons of the subject' of vaccination were discussed 
tbreadbaro for nearly five hours. A majority of speakers, belonging to the Congress 
party and representing rural areas, held that vaccination was no preventive against 
smaU^pox and was positively injurious to health. This view was strongly combated 
by Sir Ju'ala Prasad Srivastava and Mr. E. Q. Watford, who opined that unless 
vaccination was made compulsory the ravages of small-pox could not be prevented. 

Pat op (3oxstabi.es and Peoxs 

j- pToceedings in the afternoon wore governed by the desire of the Ministeria- 
iists to prevent discussion of the Opposition resolution in the name of Lieutenant 
ouffQR Ahmed regarding the pay of police const ibles and peons. The Government 
■r« 'i*”?- Police Reorganization CJommittee, the qnestiou raised by the 
desirons of avoiding discussion at this stage. Tna Opposition 
lor a Closure twice and once gave it up witUoat a division, and on the other 
oveasma lost by 9S to IG votes. The House then adjourned. 


PvECOOXlIIOX OF TsiDE UxiOXS 

devoted the best part of tho day to the discussion 
miroaucca by ifr. Rajaram Saslri^ tlie labour leader of Cawnpore, for 
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compiilsory recognition by the employers of all the registered trade unions. Tbc 
bin provided a fine of Ks, 500 in the first instance and six months’ imprisonment 
afterwards for the employers for violating its provisions. Tlie Bill was introduced 
m Januwy and the motion was made to day for its reference to a select committee. 

^ non-committal attitude and gave no clear indication 
as to whether the Government were opposed to the motion for the reference of the bill 
to a select committee. He said that it was rather curious that the Mazdur Sabha 
had not sent their opinion on the bill and announced the Government’s intention of 
framing a comprehensive^ bill which would deal with the entire industrial organization 
and ail the various situations which generally sprung up between capital and labour, 
and particularly with the method of the settlement of disputes. He said that ho 
did not hold any brief for labour and urged that strike should be the last weapon in 
the armoury of labour, that threats of strike were not conducive to a proper 
atmosphere and that sabre rattling was also not good and would not solve the 
diffiouHies of labour. 

The discussion of tho bill was postponed till the next non-official day. 

Debtors’ Kewef Bill 

The discussion on another bill to provide relief to the debtors, which was 
brought by Mr. Z. E. Lari, a member of the Muslim League, was similarly post- 
poned at the request of the Premier, who said that the Government would very 
soon bring forward snob a legislation. Tho Bouse then adjourned till the 8lh. 


Court Pees and Stamp Amend. Bills 


8th. AUGUST ; — Moving consideration of the amendments made by the Upper 
House in the Court Fees Bill, Dr. Katju said that the working of the courts during 
the quarter ended June showed that compared to last year there had been a drop 
of rupees ten lakhs in the income under court fees. Ibis showed bow the Govern- 
ment stood to loose heavily in revenue and how much the Assembly was ]“sutiea 
in sanctioning court fees to meet the cost of justice. The Upper House had not 
only substantially altered these fees, but had raised a constitutional f 

importance. It was the Lower House which had passed the estimates of the budget 
and sanctioned grants for them. The Upper House had power to give legislative 
sanction to the Finance Bill and all Bills, but that power should not be ereroisea 
against taxation measures unless the Upper House thought that the Assembly was 
trying to indulge in such proposals as amounted to expropriation. 

Six amendments made by the Upper House were rejected. Twice the Hotwe 
divided and once an amendment was rejected by 98 votes to 36 and again by 
79 votes to 11. Dr. Katju proposed an amendment with a view to allaying 
apprehensions expressed in the Upper House. This i ensures that in easement suns 
and suits for injunction, the total court fee charged would not exceed Es. 203. The 
House accepted this addition to clause seven. 

The Moslem League members wished the house to adjourn, but this proposal WM 
voted down. The party thereupon withdrew from the House but the main Opposi- 
tion party of Independents, which was led by tho Nawab af Chhattari remained in 
the Chamber and participated in further discussion. 

In the Bill passed by the Assembly, suits for landed property were to be 
assessed at ten times the land revenue as against five times in tho eristing Act. 

■* The Upper Council had reduced it to six times of the land revenue. The Assembly 
restored its previous decision by 79 votes to 11. . _ , 

The Premier, speaking on the last amendment, declared that the bill before tue 
House was not a taxation measure. The Opposition allegation that it would bear 
heavily on the poor was unfounded. In fact those who sat on the Opposition 
^onphes had when they were on the Treasury benches raised the fees for poor 
I'fipunts and lowered them for richer classes. The present Ministry had 
reduced them in case of the poor litigants and imposed a higher burden on the 

rich classes. 


(kiiriKT ^The House to-day reieoled everyone of the amendments made 

9th. Auuuaii . Opposition parties vigorously supported them, emphasising 

by the Counou in ine .• ^ to bear further taxation. There were two 

that the province w^ “ . .. amendments to the Stamp Bill, in which the Opposi- 

divisions in connection witn w 
tion sustained defeats. 
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Stay of Peoceedings Amesid. Baii 

Landlord members of the Independent party and the pslim Leape party 
crUioised the Government’s revenue policy and strongly opposed the consideration of 
the Stay of Proceedings (Revenue Courts) Amendment Bill 1938, which sought to 
extend the duration of the Act of 1937 for a further period of 18 months A 
motion was tnado for referenoo of tho bill to a selGot oomniitteG wnioh did not- und 
favour with the Congress party. 

Dr. Katju, the Minister for Justice, asserted that the aUitude of zammdars was 
primarily responsible for the delay in the progress of the Tenanoy Bill. Leferring 
TO tho domaad voiced by an Opposition member ^ that tbs zammdars should get 
proportionate remissions if arrears of rent were wiped out, he said that it did not 
show that the zaraindara had any real desire to grant relief to the tenants and urged 
that revenue remissions should not be made inter-dependent. 

Attacks on Zamindars and counter-attacks on the Congress party and the Govern- 
ment made the debate lively and the discussion was proceeding when the House 
rose for the day. 


lOtb. AUGUST The Assembly passed to-day the Stay of Proceedings (Revenue 
Court) Amendment Bill and the Eesularization of Remissions Bill and referred to a 
select committee the Encumbered Estates (Amendment) Bill. Consideration of the 
Mela Bill was postponed till the next sitting. 

The debate on the Stav of Proceedings Bill was lively. The Premier said that 
mischievous statements we're being made at various conferences that zemindars were 
being murdered in large numbers. The fact was that the sufferers in the majority of 
cases were not zemindars but poor tenants. Continuing the Premier said that 
Congress had not pledged themselves to _ abolish _ the zemindari system but to secure 
maximum relief for tenants consistent with principles of justice and good consoionco. 
Zemindars accused Government of delay. This was a surprise, for the delay had 
been caused only to aocommodate the zemindars. Had Government taken steps to 
use their majoritv and to rush the Tonanoy Bill then the very critics of the delay 
would have accused Government of fascist methods. However, Government would 
take tho hint and push forward their legislative programme. Government, he said, 
could have brought forward a Bill long ago wiping off arrears but it had been urged 
on Government by zamindars that such a course might encourage tenants not to pay 
their current demands. Aa regards payment of revenue zemindars had not made 
larger payments than before and revenue remissions in respeot of arrears which 
existed only on paper were not justified. 

The House was then adjourned till the 17th October to discuss the Tenancy Bill 
which was still under discussion in the Select Committee. 


Winter Session — Lucknow — 17th. October to 2l8t. December ’38 

Esquikt iKio Takda Fnuss 

Tho winter session of the Assembly commenced at Lucknow on tho 17lh. October 
W38. The adjournment motion of which notice had been given by Mr. Mohammad Ishaq 
Khan (Independent party) fell through for want of the requisite support in the House. 
Only 33 members stood up in their seats supporting the motion, whereas the rules 
required that not less Oian 38 members should support the motion. Those lending 
wir support to the motion included Kunwar Sir Maharaj Singh and Mr. S. L. 
Chatlerji, besides the Muslim members of tho two opposition parties. The motion 
was that the busin css of the House be adjourned in order to discuss a matter of 
urgent public importance, viz tho policy of the Government in refasing to appoint a 
non-omoial committee to enquire into the unjustified firing and indisoriminato lathi 
epargo in Tanda town without _ notice on peaceful and unresisting Muslims on the 
night of Ang. 21, 1938 rcsulting_ in the death and injuries of various degrees of 
Eo»cn^_to a large number of Muslims and tbs failure of the Government to transfer 
the omoiais concerned. 

„ Ahmad ffidiraj, Revenue Minister, next presented the report of the 

oOlCxt Oommitlce on the United Provinces Tenancy Bill. 

Stamp ACoukt Fees Aiie5d. Bills 

'U'ith the amendments made by the Council to the 
(Amendment) Bill and the Court Fees (Amendment) Bill. The fact of 
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diMgrecment was now reported to the Governor and (he Bills were considered by a 
joint session of the two houses in December next. The House then adjourned. 

MEI.4S Bill 

18th. OCTOBER : — The Assembly passed into law to-day the Government 
u ir I of certain melas. The provisions of the bill would be applied to 

Magh Mela, Allahabad. All or any part of the Ae.t might be brought into open- 
tion in any area in the province where melas (other (ban (hose held under iho 
authority of the local boards) are held by notification in the Gazette for each 
period as may be specified. Before the notification is issued at least one month’s 
time will be given for objections. The bill excluded from its purview (a) tncla or 
gathering held under the authority of a local board, or (b) a Muslim religious 
gathering held in connection with dargah or shrine. After the passage of the Bill 
the Assembly discussed the report of the anti-corruption committee aud then 
adjourned. 


The U. P. Tenaxov Bill 

19th. OCTOBER : — ^The Premier, reqursting (he Speaker to adjourn the House 
till November 10, said that he had received a letter from the Nawab of ChbatnrI, 
communicating the decision of the Agra Znmindars’ Conference to request him to 
postpone consideration of the Tenancy Bill for the present to enable the negotia- 
tions committee to get the matter settled. The Premier added (hat he was 
authoritatively informed that the Agra znmindars had decided to accept the deci- 
sion of Sardar Vnllabhbhni Patel and his colleagnes (of the piirlinnicntary sub- 
committee of the Congress working com.Tiillce). lie bad also received a letter 
from the Raja of Jehangirnbad saying that on being informed of the contents of 
the htter received by the Nawab of Chhntnri from Sardnr Vnllabhbhni Paid ho 
had called a meeting of (ho British Indian Association of Oudh on October 
and ho would, therefore, request him (iho Premier,' to kindly postpone Iho con- 
sideration of the bill till after October 29. 

The Speaker, in nocordanco with the Premier’s request, then postponed the 
session till Nov. 10 and said that to suit the convenience of the Muslim members 
during Ramzan the House would sit daily from JO a. m. to 4. p. m. 

Tkades Disputes Bill 

The House agreed to the motion of the Minister of Justice withdrawing (be 
Trades Disputes Conoiliniion Bill. He said, (be intention of the Government was 
bring a more comprehensive bill for Iho settiement of trade disputes in the next 
session or later if the bill was not ready by that time. 


Deckeses Postponement Amend, Bill 

The House also passed into law the U. P. Temporary Postponement of Iw* 
cution of Decrees f Amendment) Bill which extended the duration of the bill already 
passed by 18 montns. The House then ndjourued till the lOtb. Nov. 

The U. P, Tenancv Bill (Contd.) 

lOlh. NOVEMBER The Assembly reassembled today nl 10 n. m, Shri Ptirii- 
shotiamdas Tandon presiding, after a rcce.'=S of 19 days in an atmosphere 
tense expectation, ns the consideration of the U. P. Tenancy Bill was to begtn- 
The Speaker today made n request to the members to speak in Hindustani on 
the Bill so far ns possible and to speak Ilindtisfani with n mixture of 
as few English words ns possible, Katrab Sir Muhammad Yusuf wanted the 
conBidernlion of the Bill after oibcr items on today’s order paper bsd 
been disposed of, but this suggcsiion brought forth n hltfor speech from (bo Pfcmier. 
BIr. Afiihammad Ishag Khan, srcrefnrv, indepenricnt p.nriy, moved that (be Bdl 
ns amended by the eclccl committee be circulntivi for eliciting public opinion on it 
till Jan 15, The Muslim League memb'Ts twitted Congress Socialists by asking tbom 
to come forward with thdr nnu-ndmenfa to the present Bill in terms of what thry 
bM-n shouting from house-tops and numerous plsifo.’^m* in rural arta*. itr. 
roA.W Ilosr.ain Lari, speaking on b/b.-ilf of the .Mn’ilim //•ague party, strongly 
- ntihamtnad Tthaq hhan’t amendment n« bt-fng oilfttory and went t:tm 

ejectment proj-osale in the Hdr. CMtidziog the 
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Bi!!, he eatd that no provision had been made in it for landless labourers or 
knsnts-st.will. 

The .Bercniw Minister esplnined the Government’s policy regardinp; the Bilh 
vfhil<« iolroduciog the same. He said that sir proposals ns contained in the 
after, dfd Bill would not nfiect more than 3,000 or 4,000 landlords, while the 
Oovernroent had accepted the zamindars’ own formula regarding ejectment. The 
ftMidoration of the Bill had not concluded when the House adjourned. 

nth, NOVEMBER The Premier referred lo the sad demise ot Kemal Atafurlc 
trn was followed hy Nawab Sir Muhammad Ynsuf, Manlvi .4ziz Ahmad Hhan, 
haowar Sir Maharaj Singh and the Speaker who recalled tho Ktiilafat movement 
of 1021 when all Hindus and Muslims bad soffered for tho cause of Turkey. 

Oonsideration of tho Tenancy Bill was then lesumed and several interesting 
wore delivered. Raja Jagannath Eux Singh, the Paja of Tinea and 
Arinva jVaroicfro Deva put forth tho view-points of tho Oudh talukdars, the 
2>sra zamindars and tho Kisan Sabliaities, respectively. Shaikh Zahir Uddin Ftiruki 
and .Ir. ylci- Ahmed Khan dealt in detail with the Muslim _ League’s point of 
Mr. AJit Prasad Jain explained the various provisions of the amend- 
^ Muhammad EabihuUak declared that history would repeat itself 

zni the zajnind.irs would prove ultimately lo bo tho real benefactors of tho masses, 
icnsnieralion of the Bill had not concluded when the Assembly rose for tho day. 

__ 14th. NOVEMBER Very long speeches, interspersed with humorous sallies, 
"Cte It' 0 order of the day. The longest speech w.os delivered by Mr. Mdhanlal 
woyfan (GjngrC'S Sociahstl, who would not rest content until the zaraindars were 
Rwiiihcd outright. He was followed by Khan Bahadur Faslur Rahaman Khan, who 
vigoTously expressed the point of view of tho z-amindars regarding tho unfair nature 
Of t.jp pmvisioiis of the Bill. Ho referred to tho minnto of dissent of Pandit 
AI' r jiaifabh P.ant to tho report of tho select committco on tho Agra Tenancy 
^hl'-h ho wanted that three-fourths of land should bo given to the 
-’.iar,,s and one-fourth shonld retained as*^ir’ by tho zamindars, and stressed that 
request of tho z,amindarB to keep one-tenth of land as ‘sir’ was boing 
5 A ,5 The last but by no means the lea.st important speech was mado 

Communications, I/a/I; Mohd, Ibrahim who pointed out that no 
Ao r/u rn^e in. this Bill to abolish tho zamindari system, and in fact 

n-tJl .? to tho zamindars, whoso position would have been 

tl'A’riip'puA^ piece of legislation had not been brought forward by the 
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zamindars could have supported the Government if proper justice vas 
meted out of them. t i •> 

Dr. Katju, Minister of Justice, made an interesting speech in which he criticized 
the Muslicn League’s demand for the application of Muslim personal law in the 
Tenancy Bill and quoted from the books that personal law did not apply in JIustafa 
Kemal Pasha’s Turkey of which the Muslims were so proud. 

Mr. Bafi Ahmed Eidwai, replying to the debate, made a sporting offer to the 
Muslim members when he said that the Government was quite prepared to apply 
Muslim personal law in the Bill if the Muslims agreed to its application not only in 
the case of poor Muslim tenants but also in respect of big zamindaris and taluqdaris 
also. He invited the Muslims to bring a private bill making the Shariat law applig- 
ble to all the Muslims in the provinces and the Government would support it He 
reiterated the Premier’s statement that regarding ejectment if any better course was 
suggested by the Opposition the Government would bo willing to consider the sama 

The House_ adopted the motion of the Revenue Minister, Mr. Kidwai that the 
Bill be taken into consideration, after which it adjourned till Nov. 28. 

Rent and Revenoe Relief Bill 

The U. P. Rent and Revenue (Relief) Bill was also introduced today providing 
the_ same amount of relief to the tenants in Oudh in cases of agricultural calamities 
as in the Agra province. But it could not be passed as a Congress member, Mr. 
Gkaran Singh moved an amendment to the sciiedule attached to it, which was 
being discussed when the House rose for the day and adjourned till Nov. 28. 

28th. NOVEMBER The Assembly adjourned after question timo to-day as a mark 
of respect to the memory of Maulana Shaukat Alt and Mahatma Hansraj to wnom 
rich tributes were paid by Premier Pant, party loaders aud the Speaker ot me 
House, Shri Purshottam Das Tandon. 

The Tenancy Act Amend. Bill (Contp.) 

29tb. NOVEMBER The Housrtook up to-day the Tenancy Bill for considera- 
tion clause by clause. Sis amendments were discussed during 

the day, of which none was carried. One of them urged that the Kumaon a 
escluded and partially excluded areas be brought within the purview of tne o 
and another wanted that the Oudh Rent Act of 188t5 be not repealed by this Bill. 

30th. NOVEMBER : — Two divisions took place to-day in connection with 
ments, ono on the closure motion moved by a Congress member and the other o 
the amendment moved yesterday by a Muslim Leaguer seeking to omit tbo denni- 
tions of ‘commissioner’ and "board’ in clause 3(3). ,. 

When the closure motion was carried only after one speech made front in 
Opposition benches on the amendment, Nawabzada Liaqat AH Khan emphaticauj 


— , Nawabzada Liaqat AH Khan emp 

protested against the tactics of the Congress party to muzzle the discussion even on 
such a very important amendment. The Speaker remaiked that the Governmen 
should see that the closure motions were not moved too early. Three amenamoat 
moved from the Opposition benches of a minor character were accepted by m 
Government today. 

Joint Session of the Lcgisleturc 1st. to 5th. December 
Stamp & Court Fees Amend. Bills 

1 St. DECEMBER : — The United Provinces Legislature made history 
holding the first joint session of the two Houses to resolve the deadlock over tno 
Stamp and Court Fees Bills and continued for foup days till the 5th. Dec. _ . 

The Government in its anxiety to dispose of business e.xpeditionsly, nno 
issued a strict whip, enjoining on all Congress members to abstain from participation 
in the debate and as no such stricture applied to members of the Opposition, tuo 
debate became a one-sided affair. However, the setting in which the session wi^ 
held provided some liveliness. Sir Sitaram, President of the Legislative Council, 
presid^ and the Speaker, Mr. Parshottamdas Tandon sat beside the Premier, 

Over 210 members were present, and the Government whips had cafculafol 
that they would win with a comfortable margin of 70 votes. This feeling of sure 
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snccess in the lobby was perhaps resposible for a short speech by Dr. K. N. Katju. 

Minister of Justice, in moving the consideration of the Stamp Bill. . 

The most interesting feature of the debate manner m ^hich 

the change of scats and of scenes had affected the views held in the randit 

Oovvid Ballabh Pant mdi Hafiz Mohammad Ibrahim, the Nawab of Clihattart, 

who then sat on the Treasury Benches, were in favour of increase in stamp auty 
and court fees. Sir Maharaj Sinoh confessed that he had changed his views 
and the Nawab of Chhattari twitted the Treasury Benches by observing that who- 
ever occupied those benches beoume a victim to the technique of his predecesors. 
Mr. Eafiz Mohammad Ibrahim felt provoked by the Opposition attacks and 
pleaded that the Government measures were aimed at obtaining funds for pene- 
Goent activities. It was one thing, he said, for taxes to be imposed by an irr^- 
ponsible government and another by a popular government. _ He added that the 
scheme of taxation reduced the burden of the poor while it increased the burden 
of the rich. . . 

The case for the Opposition was opened by Mr. Mubashir Kidwai whose argu- 
ments were reinforced hy Mr. Ramchandra Gupta, Mr. Isha Khan, Mr. Hasan, 
the Nawab of Chhattari, Sir Maharaj Singh, Mr. Aziz Ahmed Khan and Rai 
Bahadur Mohanlal. They criticised the Government for having unnecessarily 
precipitated a joint session. 


A majority of 80 votes for the Government was recorded^ and this revealed to the 
Opposition parties the hopelessness of their task in trying to argue in favour of 
the amendments made by the Upper House. For some time, the Moslem League 
party in the Assembly took the leading part in the debate but, later, consultations 
in the lobby made them leave the task of leading the debate to the Upper House. 
The division was precipitated by the chief Government whip, Mr. V. N. Tivary, 
who moved closure of tlie debate immediately after the House met after Ipnch 
hour, and the motion was carried by 155 votes to 75 votes. Later, the President 
informed the House that three votes counted on the side of the Government were 
doubtful and that he would mention the revised poll to-morrow. 

Tho motion for taking the Stamp Bill into consideration was adopted, and thcre- 
afler two amendments of the Government were discussed and carried without a 
division. The House then adjourned. 


2nd. DECEMBER The debate developed to-day to a high pitch of eloquence and 
liveliness which amply made up for yesterday’s dnllness. The Opposition’s tactics 
to provoke the Government benches to break their self-imposed silence succeeded 
Md the House heard for three-quarter of an hour lively orations in which the 
Premier delivered many a broadside. 

When tho Hoase_ met the remaining three . amendments to the Stamp Bill 
bad been carried within half an hour after a discussion in which Dr. Katju spoke 
lor tho Government and Rai Babadnr Mohanlal for the Upper House. 

“Iheso are not taxation measures,” said Pandit Pant. “They are taxation 
measures only to the extent that they are money Bills but thev lower the charges 
for the poor and increase them for the rich. They readjust t£e burden between 
the iwo and are measures based on equity and fair play. They propose to remove 
defects and foibles in Stamps Act and Court Fees Act. 'While these Bills merely 
aim at removing discrimination in favour of rich z.amindars, we shall soon come 
np with proposals tor lowering further the burden of tho poor and increasing that 
of the richer classes”. 


The Stamp Bill was passed by 155 votes &1— a shrinkage of 11 votes in the 
Opposition’s strength and an increase of five votes on tho side of tho Government 
compared with yesterday. 

the vote took up consideration of the Court Fees Amendment 
iiiu ana after some dcuate adjourned iiU tbe next day. 


onons^ j opinion belonging to the Opposition 

Court Fees Bill to-day. The argument advanced by the 
-a Minister _ of Justice that tho object of the two Bills was to pat 

to decrease taxation of the poor failed to carry 
^®lo°S>ng to the Congress benches. Kunwar Sir Maharaj 
9' i tx-Uome Member, m lha cQUtso ol Ms Fvery able and thoughifal speech, 
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^iuted out that the proper course for the Government would have been to toll the 
House that they had been able to effect every possible economy and further taxation 
was needed as those economies were insufficient. He rightly stressed that the real 
object of the measure was to enhance revenue. 

If the object was really to help lhe poor, why did not the Government restore 
the old scales which were raised in 1936 ? This pertinent question was put by 
Rai Bahadur Mohan Lai. That the basic principle underlying the Court Fees Bill, 
namely to tax justice, was a vicious principle, was the view expressed by another 
member, Mr. Zahirul Hasnain Lari, The hon. Dr. Z". iV Zaiju. in his 
reply, quoted the view expressed by Sir Shah Muhammad Sulaimau that the court 
fee should bear some relation to the value of rights claimed and to the amount of 
time occupied in deciding _ it. Sped Aga Haidar strongly controverted this view 
holding that it was an obiter dictum. He said : ‘You convert your courts into a 
taxi-cab if yon are going to levy court fee according to the time taken.’ 

The House divided twice on closure motion in the course of the day. 

Every amendment moved by the Minister was adopted despite vigorous opposition 
benches. It was 5-15 p. m. when the most comprehensive and lengthy amendment 
raising the scale of court fee in various suits was carried and the Government 
insisted on night sitting to finish the Bill to-day. The Muslim members objected 
and it was eventually settled that the House be adjourned till the 5th. 

Stb. DECEMBER Dr. Katju moved an amendment to-day to Clause Eight raising 
the valuation of the zamindari property In permanently settled areas for purposes of 
assessing court fees from 20 to 30 times the annual revenue. He pointed out that 
the. market value far exceeded the 30 times. The amendment was opposed by Dr. 
Ram Ugrh Singh but adopted by the House, 

Another amendment was next adopted raising the valuation from six to ten times 
the annual revenue where the land formed an entire estate or a definite share of 
(he estate and such revenue was settled but not permanently. 

After a great deal of discussion the House divided and passed the Court Fees 
Bill by 129 against 47 votes. The President said that the business for which the two 
Chambers had been called had concluded and then dissolved the meeting. 

The Texanot Bill Debate (Coxtd.) 

6t!i. DECEMBER The Assembly met to-day in connection with the Tenancy Bill 
and progress was too slow owing to the stiff and stubborn opposition of the Govern- 
ment to every amendment emanating from the Opposition bonche.s. The whole of the 
day was taken up with the discussion of tho amendments to Clause 3 relating to the 
definition ‘groveland’ and tho improvements which a tenant is permitted to mate on 
his holding. While tho Bill, as it has emerged from the select committee, is quite 
liberal to the tenants in several respects, certain amendments were carried to-day 
giving them furiher rights at the expense of tho zamindars. One of them provided 
that they could construct tanks for storage purposes. This amendment stood in 
the name of Naw.ab Jamshed Ali Khan who was absent but it was permitted to be 
moved by the Congress socialist member, Mr. Vishambhar Dayal Triphathi. Natoab 
Yusuf and other members of tho Opposition parties strongly opposed tho amendment 
which was eventually adopted by the House by 107 to 27 votes. The other amend- 
ments which were i ejected urged that terracing or levelling should not come within 
tho scope of improvements for which a tenant could claim compensation. 

7th. DECEMBER Clause 3 of tho Bill, dealing with tho definitions of tho 
various terms occurring in sabsequent sections was passed to-day. While tho 
Government accepted a verbal .imenament, that moved by the Opposition members, 
which in any manner affect or alter tho main scheme embodied in the Bill, was 
vigorously opposed by the Government and rejected by tho House, 

That the landlord members are not at all opposed to the just and proper rights 
being conceded to tenants w.ss made clear when Hatrab Yusuf and othor.s extended 
their support to the amendment moved by a Congress Member, Pandit Vishambhar 
Daual Tripathi^ that ‘.sayar’ should not' include tho payment for tho uso of w,iier 
for irrigation from natural sources. Nawnb Yusuf said that wherever tho vital interests 
of tenants were concerned the ismindars were over ready to saoriliso their elairos. 
There was an interesting discussion on the amendmont moved by Jfajn Bisheshar 
Dayal Seth for the deletion of the provision embodied in clauso 4 tlrnt an agreement 
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letweon a tenant and a landholder was void if it purported to prevent a hereditary 
tenant from aoquiring any of the rights conferred on hereditaiy tenants. Ihe Kaja 
consent^ that the talnqdars’ consent was necessary for the enactment of this 
section, so far as Ondh was concerned. This amendment, being opposed to tno 
very basic principle of the new legislation, was opposed by the members of the 
Muslim League patty. , ^ j v »» 

Before the Eiouse adjourned, another important amenument was moved 
Muhashir Husain Kidwai to delete the provision of making an agreement void if it 
purported to take away the right of a tenant to sub-let. This amendtnent w^ 
opposed by the Government on the ground that sub-letti^ was a valuable nght 
which a tenant should enjoy, and was rejected by the House. The House then 
adjontned. 

Sih. DECEMBER Under the existing law the right of snh-letting is given 
only to men in military service. The Government thought that the same right 
should also be extended to those in the police service and, accordingly, made a 
provision in the Tenancy Bill to-day. Mr. Miibashir Hussain Kidtcai moved for the 
deletion of the provision relating to* the police and this amendment was carried. But 
another amendment of his which wanted to extend the right to all Government 
servants was defeated, with the result that the proposed concession to policemen 
was also lost. 


. 9lh. DECEMBER Mr. Bansgopal moved to-day that the right granted^ to men 
in mtlifaTy service be also deleted. Nawab Sir Mohmed Yusuf protested against this 
injnstice to those who were engaged in the defence of the ’connlry, and Messrs. 
Parooqi and Zahoor Ahmed also expressed the same view. Knnwar Sir Maharaj 
Singh held on the contrary, that policemen who served in the province and could 
attend to private affairs did not stand in the same category as soldiers, and that 
the Assembly had righty omitted the grant of right to policemen ; but it should retain 
the right enjoyed at present by soldiers. 

Thp Premier, Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant, expressed surprise at the attitude of 
Aawab Sir Mohammad Tnsnf who. as a member of the Rent and Revenue Commi- 
ttee, did not vote for the grant of right of suh-letting to soldiers. The Premier 
explained that military service was under the Central Government and the Ministry 
fell that tho concession which was given to men in that service should be ^ven 
also to the police which worked under the provincial Government. But the House 
having voted down the extension of right to policemen, there was strength in the 
argument that it bo withhold from soldiers as well. 

- f^*"* -^v'diraf, tho J?crcnuc Minister, replying to the debate, declared that his 
was that people who joined the 'Array did not as a rule snb-Iet their 
iioldings. He added that for the present the House should accept Mr. BansgepaVs 
amendment and at a later stage the Government would consider whether some 
^Sveed formula could be adopted so _ that small cultivators who took to the police 
Jhe Army as a career could receive the right of sub-letting. 

Xbo amendment was carried and Clause six as amended was passed. 

After lunch the two main amendments moved by Hawah Sir Mohammad Yusuf 
If t zemindars and the other by Baja Jagannath Baksh Singh on 

wbaif of tho Ondh iatuqdars on sir land, were defeated Without a division. 


12lt!. DECEMBER : — ^Five amendments to Cianse 7 (a) of tho Bill definrag sir 
wore discussed daring the day and ail of them were rejected by tho House. Two 
Of them sought to include within the deSnition land acquired as sir under the Agra 
tenancy Act of 1926 or land which, bnt for error or omission, shonld have been 
recerded as str. 


Another amendment wanted to raise the limit of exemption legarding sir res- 
maximum local rate of Rs. 23 or land revenue of Rs. 250 to a local 
ih-it Other words, the amendment urged 

Isas than Rs. 1,0C0 as land revenno should be regarded as 
4 ^®oraembore pt tbe Opposition drew the attention of the 

esemntion from agricnltaral tax in B har 
wrnta’kxir oppos-ng, saM tliat the Government 

IS ^ ^ ^ the Bill for agrienUura! tax. 
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13th. DECEMBER : — Three divisions took place to-day in connection with amend- 
ments to _ the Bill, in all of which the Government had a decisive maiority. 
The Opposition did_ not challenge divisions in order to test their strength, but in 
order to assert their right. Another unsuccessful attempt was made today to make 
the ^ Government change their arbitrary decision about small zamindars and big 
zamindars. An amendment was moved by a Muslim League member to the effect 
that zamindars paying a local rate of not more than Rs, 50 (or land revenue of not 
more than Es. 500) should bo regarded as small zamindars in connection with 
restriction of str rights. 

14th. DECEMBER : — An amendment of far-reaching significance was moved by 
a Muslim League party member today with a view to providing land for landless 
labourers, and it was strongly supported by member after member. They said it 
was the acid test of the Government’s professed sympathy for landless labonrers. 
Chapter and verse were quoted from the Congress agrarian committee’s report in 
which it had been calculated that there were nearly 40 lakhs of landless labourers 
for whom some relief should be provided. The proposal put forward by the Oppo- 
sition was that the land which would cease to be sir under the present Tenancy Act 
should be given to landless labourers of the village community after its relinquish- 
ment by non-ocoupanoy tenants within three agricultural years. 

‘If even an amendment like this is not acceptable, it goes to prove without any 
doubt that your object is not what you profess it to be’, said Nawabzada Muh^mod 
Liaqat Ali Khan. ‘"Was it because they had no riglit to vote that no provision was 
made for them in the Bill’ ? This was the question put by Mr. Ishaq Khan. That 
the Congress sang a different tune when it came to the question of improviug the 
economic condition of the poor people who had no vote was the criticism made by 
Nawab Sir Muhammad Kusuf. 

■Without accepting the amendment, the Revenue Minister announced a scheme to 
provide land for landless labourers in each village community. He proimsed to 
bring forward an amendment on behalf of the Government after cqnsnlting Opposi- 
tion leaders, whereupon the amendment was withdrawn. The Minister's aonounoe- 
ment gave satisfaction to tlio entire Blouse. 

The House passed today Clause 7 and began to discuss amendmeuts to Clause 8 (a) 
dealing with demarcation of joint str. Clause 8 however was adopted on the next day. 

16th, DECEMBER Clauses 10, 11 and 12 of the Tenancy Bill were passed 
today. There remained 303 clauses yet to be discussed. The House discussed during 
the course of the day a number of amendments, which were either rejected or 
withdrawn. One of them urged that zamindars should have oxpropriatary rights m 
str land, while another wanted that tenants should liave hereditary rights m sir 
lands. The Government opposed the latter amendment on the ground that it sought 
to upset the basic principle of the Bill and the Muslim League party supported the 
Government. 

17th. DECEMBER: — The final considei'ation of Clause 12 of the Bill was post- 
poned in order that the wording of amendments adopted by the Assembly might be 
referred to the Law department. A new provison to Clause 13- A, dealing with tua 
rights of certain tenants of sir, was added by the House to day on a motion made 
by the parliamentary secretary to the Revenue Minister, Mr, A. P. Jain. Knnwar 
Sir Maharaj Singh moved an amendment seeking to add another provision whicu 
urged that no hereditary rights should accrue in land which was sir before Uie 
Commencement of the Agra Tenancy Act of 1926 or tlie Oudh Rent Amendment Act 
of 1921. An objection was raised by (he Revenue Minister to the consideration oi 
this amendment on the ground that it was a negation of the amendment already 
accepted by the House in regard to hereditary rights for tenants. The Minister was 
also supported by his parliamentary secretaiy but tlieir objection was not upheld 
by the Deputy Speaker. The amendment was discussed and rejected by the Honse, 

19th. DECEMBER : — A number of clauses in Chapter JI of the Tenancy Bill 
were passed to day in redrafted form. This related to (1) application for demarca- 
tion of str, (2) demarcation of sir, (3) demarcation of sir in case of joint str or 
Joint Khudkashi and (4) certain circumstances in which a sir-holder cannot eject liis 
tenant Tlie last clause dealing with the rights of tenants of sir was also redrafted 
and it'was under discussion when the House adjourned for the day. 
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Uaja Bisheshwar Dayal Seth moved for tho deletion of all these elapses one by 
one on the ground that they made unjustifiable encroachment on tho sir rights of 
zamindars. Be also took very strong objection to the unwarranted and arbitrary 
differentiation made by the Government between -small landlords and big landlords 
and between one kind of sir and another kind of str. As he himself said he was 
fighting for a principle. His plea for justice and fair play to zamindars in connection 
with their sir rights was no more than a cry on the wilderness and every one of 
his amendments was rejected. 


20th. DECEMBER A point of constitutional interest was raised today^ by 
Baja Bisheshwar Dayal Seth whether the local Government and the local Legisla- 
ture were competent to grant hereditary rights to tenants under the Government 
of India Act, 1935, in disregard of the sanads granted to Taluqdars by an authority 
snperior to the local Government. In reply to the motion, Mr. A. P. Jahi, Parlia- 
mentary Secretary made a strong attack on the Taluqdari system. He said that a 
vast majority of Talnqdars were parasites who were adding to the wealth of the 
nation but took away the hard-earned produce of tenants. He added that no 
argument that the Taluqdars held any rights under sanads would be- of any avail 
to-day and they could not stifle the voice of the nation. 

Clauses 13 F, 14, 15, 16, 17 and 18 of the Bill were passed by the House. In 
moving an amendment for the reduction of the period of tenure for sub-tenants 
wUr?*' ^ ^ (?)t. Natoab Sir Mohammad Yusuf pointed out that any 
yiid cat scheme for elimination of zamindars might be a vote-catching stunt but 
could not permanently solve the economic problem of tho tenants. 


1 DECEMBER: — Mr. Rafi Ahmed Kidwai, Minister for Revenue, announced, 

lo-uay an important scheme framed by the Government to provide land for landless 
labourers in villages. It was as follows : — 

(D A resident of a village who is neither a landholder nor tenant of any land 
rnlf’ assistant collector in charge of the sub-division that he wishes to 

village and on receipt of such application the assistant colleotor 
j .®’’ satisfying himself by such enquiry as he thinks fit that the applicant 
intends to cultivate will proceed as follows : 

iii“i isnd w’hich is in the cultivation of a landlord assessed to more 
man Hs. 2o local rate. 

n ii?ii i® available, allot to him land which is in the cultivation of 

tnnr-o ¥sassed to Es. 25 or less than Es. 25 as local rate and who cultivates 
more tnan 20 acres. 

tenn?? 'S available, allot to him land which is cultivated by a 

nr 1 t .^nitivales more than 20 acres otherwise than as a sub-tenant 
or a tenant of sir. 

.y s® such land is available allot to him waste land, 

tlian assistant collector shall not allot to the applicant more 

man nve acres of land : 


nnSo} applicant shall become a hereditary tenant of tho land allotted to him 
awilionf provisions of this clause and shall be liable to pay such rent as the 
assistant colleotor may determine. 

^ coming under clause (C) of subolanse (1) the right of the tenant 

pavablfi^v ’n- 5®^ ‘1^®, . assistant collector shall determine the rent 

payaoie bj him for the remainder of his holding. 

m. th. l.nd .llotM te 

person shall apply under this section who micht succeed to a tenanev 
to amendments w ere discussed and the Assembly then adjourned 



The U. P. Legislative Council 


Autumn -Session— 29th. August to 3rd. September 1938 

session of the U. P. Legislative Council opened at Lucknow on the 
29th. August 1938, Sir Sita Ram presiding. There was a fairly good attendance. 

The President announced the assent of the Governor to the Maternity Benefit 
^od the Legislative Chambers (Members’ Emoluments) Act. This was followed 
“T the announcement by the secretary of the concurrence by the Assembly in 
me amendments made by the Council to the First Offenders’ Probation Bill, the 
Borstal Bill and the_ Prisoners' Release on Probation Bill. 

The secretary laid on the table various Bills passed by the Assembly in the 
last session and announced a message received from the Assembly regarding their 
disagreement with the amendments made by the Council to the Stamp Bill and 
the Court Fees Bill. 


Removal or CoKROPrio.vs 


30th. AUGUST : — Praise for the Government for taking np seriously the 
question of ridding the province of corruption and for Sir Maharaj Singh and other 
members of the corruption committee for their prompt work in producing an ad- 
mirable report was showered from all sections of the House when the Council took 
up consideration ot the report to-day. 

Mr. Mohanlal Shah opined that those who rose from the ranks were generally 
more prone to corrupt habits than those directly nominated and pleaded for greater 
direct recruitment. He favoured appointments through the Public Services Com- 
mission. Mr, Ramehandra Gupta said corruption in the services was the darkest 
spot in public life. Be was sure that corruption was rampant in every department 
though it differed in degree. He appealed to the Government to seek co-operation oi 
the public to give effect to the committee’s recommendations, so that they may not 
remain only a pious wish. Mr. Sherwani urged the abolition of honorary magistraoipi 
as the institution was made for corrnption. Mr. Chundrabhal (Congress) hoped tho 
present Government would be more snccessful than the past Governments m thoir 
efforts to root out the evil. He suggested that the names of those officers foiind 
guilty of corruption should be published in the administration report and also (Mt 
action .should be taken against them. Chaudlmry Akhtar Hussain challenged Uio 
representative character of the committee and held that it did not represent all shades 
of opinion, nor Government department. 


The hoD. Dr. K. N. Katju, replying to the debate, said that the qnostion was 
under consideration of tho Finance Department. Ho hoped the Council would not 
hesitate to sanction funds for it. He contended (bat it was not a question of public 
opinion on tlie subject, which was a legacy of tho protracted foreign domination. 
Replying to the charge made regarding the anti-corruption drive against Muslims, 
ho said the Government was not to bo deterred from rooting out the evil by any 
body of communal considerations and appealed to members to givo to tho Govorn- 
mont credit for disinterested public service. Tho House then adjourned. 


Sta-mp & Court Fees Bills 


3 1 St. AUGUST : — Tho first serious bitch botw'een tho two Houses of tho Legis- 
lature occurred to-day when tho Council refused to reconsider the various amend- 
ments made by it in its last session to the Stamp (Amendments) Dili and the 
Court Fees (Amendments) Bill, all of which had been negatived by the Assembly 
earlier in this month. 


Each one of tho amendments was most dispassionately considered, and tho Hons? 
saw no reason to reverse its previous verdict. In the circumstances, _ members of 
tlio Onnosition resented the remark of the Minislcr of Justice that his argumonfs 
■ronnlfl not nenelrato the wails behind which they were entrenched and that it was 
nun tr%un" to conviuco them. Chaudhuri Akhtar fluesain made a spirited 
that tliG Minister’s remark was uncalled for and was a great 
inTv^tL to iho Cau^ cooperating with lbs 
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Government to the very best of (heir reason. Otherwise, not a single clause in 
these two Bills would have been accepted by them. 

In the absence of the Minister for Justice, Mr. Lakshmi Narayan, parliamentary 
secretary, spoke and expressed his sense of disappointment at what ho characterized 
as the class spirit shown by the Opposition. There were three divisions ® 
course of the day, in all of which Government were defeated. _ The two Bills 
now went back to the Assembly prior to being placed before a joint session of the 
two Houses, 


Demand for Ayurvedic College 

Ist. SEPTEMBER The House discussed non-oEBcial resolutions to-day. Mr. 
Rata7i Lai Jam (Congress) moved a resolution recommending to the Government to 
start a first grade college at an early date at some suitable centre to_ impart higher 
educat'on and training in the Ayurvedic and Unani systems of medicine. He drew 
atteption to the scientifio basis of these two systems which had the sanction of ages 
behind them and continued to bo highly popular among the masses despite _ the fact 
that they had not been encouraged by the State since the advent of the British Gov- 
ernment in India. 

Bai Bahadur Thakur Banwnan Singh, leader of the Opposition, moved an amend- 
ment to the effect that training should be imparted in Hindi or Urdu, and pointed 
out that the products of the Medical College were not enough to provide medical aid 
to the people in rural areas. Further, far more wms being spent on the salaries of allo- 
pathic doctors than on the purchase of medicines, and the system^ was not as beneficial 
as the indigenous system. 

Bttfiz Muhammad Ibrahim, Minister, detailed the help rendered by the Government 
to the various existing Ayurvedic and Unani institutions. A sum of Rs. 45,000 each 
was paid to the Benares and Aligarh universities, Bs. lO.OtX) each to two schools ^at 
naruwar and Lucknow, Es. 1,000 to an Ayurvedic institution at Jhansi and Es. 49,500 
to the Board of Indian Medicine, for encouragement to Yaids and Hakims. The 
Minister added that recently the Government had decided to open a largo number of 
mdigenous dispensaries in rural areas and asked the mover to withdraw the resolution, 
ihe resolution was thereupon withdrawn. 


Govt. Loans Payable to Local Bodies 

. Aafa Mohan Lai Sah moved the next resolution recommending to Government to 
Withdraw the Goveinment circular no. 229-11 59 F. I. dated March 18, 1938, relating 
to interest on Government loans payable by local bodies and to reduce interest on all 
loans to local bodies to 4}^ per cent, per annum, unless such rate was lower. 

^aftz Muhammad Ibrahim, Minister, said that the present rates of interest were 
BO lavourable that he personally would have liked to pay off all loans that the local 
ijovernment took for inigation projects but unfortunately it was not open under the 
.JNiemeyer Award. The local Government gave loans to local bodies from borrowings 
If Government of India and the rate of interest charged was the rate prevailing 
ITU when the loans wore taken. 

Iho resolution was rejected without division. 


Privileges of Members 


Mr. Bam Chandra Oupta moved a resolution recommending to the Government 
H if'j® ^•^hning the privileges of the members of the legislature, the bill being 
VI f the advice of a committee of the two Chambers. He pointed out that sec. 
‘■t of the Government of India Act contemplated the enactment of suoh a bill. 

Ine resolution was adopted and the House adjourned. 


I Employment Statistics 

2nd. SEPTEMBER The hon. Dr. LT. N. Kaiju moved an official resolution to-day 
recommending that the following matters enumerated in the provincial legislative 
tif r » vegnlated in this province by an Act of the Central Legislature (1) 
^laiistics of employment and (2) offences against and the jurisdiction and powers of 
. ^.®sPfL't to the said Act of the Central Legislature. The Minister 
■ 1 month of May, 1937, the Government of India addressed the 

unUpr stating that the question of middle class unemployment was 

of and that it was proposed to the central Government that statistics 

mpioyment should be collected but the Governmnet of India preferred to 
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collect utatistics of* cmploynieut in tlio different biaiiclics of indusiry, which would 
indicnto tho liniiis of nhsorplion in tho difforonl indusfries and other branches of 
cmnloymoiit. Tlio provnicinl Oovernmcnls agreed to nccesBary legislation being 
unclcrtaken by tho centin! Goveriiment which pro[) 0 S('d that tho enquiry should be 
confinod to regulated factories, mines and railways. The Government of tho United 
I rovinccs .suggested that tho Rtafistic.s of cmiiloymcnt sliould cover registered 
eorapauics, bank assooiatjons, municipal and district boards, and Government 
department. Thosq stati-sties \vould show tho lequiremcnts in the different branches 
of employment, ^ Tho provincial Govurnmont could amend (he central legislation 
whenovor occasion aioso. Tho Minnstcr thought that such statistics would servo 
a very useful purpose. Tho icsolution was adojitcd aftor sonio discussion. 

IhuLS Passed 

Tho Ifonso pas.scd into law four Hills within five minutes, (hero being no amend- 
ments tabled to them as (hoy wore of a non -conirovcisial chaiactcr. These Bills 
had already been passed by the Assembly, They wore tho Almoia Honorary Assistant 
Colleetors Decrees and Oiders Validating J3ill, tho Public Gambling (Amendment) Bill, 
the Bengal Eegulnlion Repealing Bill and tho Abatement of Kent Suits Bill. The 
Council then adjourned. 

3rd. SEPTEMBER ; — The Opposition was not alert to-d.ay in challenging a division 
in time when the President declared that tho motion mndo by Rai Baliadur Babu 
Moluinlal to refer to a select committee tho Regulaiization of Remissions Bill 

was lost. Many of the members remained in (ho lobbies when (ho debate con- 

cluded, and (hose that lemaincd, (o quote tho President, were looking at each other 
and at one another, but none of lliim stood up in time. A division was, however, 

challenged on the third rending of the Bill which was passed by tho House by 

an ovciwhelmiug majority. A similar motion for reforonco to a select committee was 
raado in rospeel of tho Stay of Proceedings (Eovenno Couits) _ (Amendinent) Bub 
which received no suppoit from any section and was rejected without division, ine 
Council w,as at this stage prorogued. 


Special Se 68ion~29lh. Nov. lo Sth- December 1938 

Tho special session of tho Council commenetd on tho 29lh. November and 
continued till fbo 5tb. December. As a maik of respect to tho sacred memory of the 
Into Rfii Bahadur N. K. Mukherjee, M. L. A., Allahabad, Mnhaimn Hansraj, Maulana 
Sliaukat Ali aud Alustafa Kcmal Atatuit, the Conceit adjoiiined to-day without 
transacting any business after tho president Sir Si/a Bam had paid an elcqnent 
tribute to each of them on his oivn behalf as well as on behalf of (ho Council. 


InCHEASE IN' SUOABCANE Cess 

30tb. NOVEMBER Tho entiro business scheduled for this session of the Counoil 
was concluded to-day and tho Govoinment were confiontcd by an adjournment motion 
brought fay Dr. Bam Ugrah Singh to discuss tho failure of (ho Government to honour 
tho undertaking given by the Minister of Justice in February not to increase tax under 
seo. 29 of the Sugar Factories Control Act beyond the limit of one pice per mauna 
without the sanction of the legislature. Dr. Singh did not want that any 
democratic Government should have a right to impose tax without the sanction oi 
the legislature and refused to withdraw his motion unless the Government brougut 
forward the resolution for discussion during the present session. The Minister for 
Communications later agreed to the matter being discussed by the Council after 
the joint sesssion and pointed out that he was not himself in a position to nx a 
particular date as the Minister of Justice was not here. Ho said that he could 
consult the Minister of Justice on his return today. The adjournment motion was 
thereupon withdrawn. 

The House passed into law the Melas Bill and the Temporary Postponement of 
Execution of Decrees (Amendment) Bill. 

The Council held a joint session with the Assembly from the 1st. to 5th. 
Dfcember to discuss and pass the Stamp and Court Fees Bills * and then 
reverted to its own business when by a majority of eighteen to nine votes it 
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tamed down the Government resolution sponsored by Dr. Katju, Minister of 

Jostice and Development, seeking the approval of the House for the levy of cess at 
the rate of half an anna per maund on sugaroane entering the local apas comprised 
in vaounm pan sugar factories in the U. P. for consumption, use or sale therein lor 
the cane-crushing season of 1938-39, and carried the amendment that the cess be throe 
pies instead of six pies. „ ,, , 

The House the passed into law the Rent and Revenue (Relief) Bill transmitted 

from the Assembly without any amendment and was adjonrned stne ate. 


Bills passed by the Assembly in 1937 

The following eleven Bills which were passed by the Assembly daring the year 
1937 received the assent of His Excellency the Governor and became^ Acts. 

The United Provinces Ministers’ Salaries Act laid down that Ministers should bo 
paid Es. 50D per mensem and be entitled to free residence. 

The Uniteu Provinces Legislature (OtBcors’ Salaries) Act laid down the salaries of 
the Spealver, Deputy Speaker, President and Deputy President and provided for a free 
residence for the Speaker. 

The United Provinces Parliamentary Secretaries (Removal of DisqnaliQcation) _ Act 
enabled salaried Parliamentary Secretaries to continue to be members of the Provincial 
Legislature. 

The United Provinces Municipalities (Amendmeut) Act postponed the general 
mnnioipal elections at Naini Tal and Mussoorie in view of the pending revision of the 
Municipalities Act. 

The Agra Tenancy (Amendment) Act enabled tenants in certain permanently 
settled areas to sue for abatement of rent and extended the period for instituting 
these suits. 

The United Provinces Entertainments and Betting Tax Act imposed a tax on 
amusements and betting on the lines of the Acts in force in Bengal, Bombay and the 
Pnmab. 

The United Provinces Agriculturists’ Relief (Amendment Act provided for the levy 
of court fees on plaints and applications under the original Act. 

The United Provinces Muslim Waqfs (Amendmens) Act was passed to legalize the 
appointments of Provincial Commissioners of Waqfs. 

The Temporary Postponement of Exeontion of Decrees Act was subjected to 
certain amendments as a result of discussion. Its object was to prevent agriculturists 
from being compelled to pay up amounts which they could jot really affoid to pay, 
or which it was inequitable that they should be called upou to pay pending legislation 
on the subject. The Act provided that the execution of certain types of decrees 
against agricnltuvists should be postponed as a temporary measure. 

The most important Act passed, and the only one which provoked lively 
“^^ossion, was the United Provinces Stay of Proceedings (Revenue Courts) Act 
(^o. IV of 1937). On assuming offices the Congress Government had stayed 
various revenue proceedings in order to protect cultivators. These orders liad 
oeen attacked as being illegal, and legislation was therefore introduced to 
legalize the position. Some concession was made to the interests of the zemindars, 
and the Bill was slightly more favourable to them than were the stay orders. 
Accordingly the zamindars, while disapproving the principle of the staying of 
proceedings, were not anxious to vote against the Bill. The Bill provided for 
the stay of all original suits for arrears of rent prior to 1344 rabi and provided 
the stay of other proceedings including ejectment. The zamindars generally 
urged that it was inequitable to stay the proceedings of rent realization 

While no steps were being taken to stay the realization of revenue or to 
retond revenue that had already been paid. The Bill was eventually adopted 
»iem con. Subsequently certain defects which were brought to the notice of 

Provinces Stay of Proceedings (Revenue 

Courts) (Amendment) Act (No. VI of 1937). 

Bills Passed by the Council in 1937 

transmiirS* o®oial Bills during the year, all of which had been 

transmuted by Uie Assembly after having been passed by that House. 
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_ Tho United Provinces Logislnluro (OiTioors’ Salnrios) Bill was, in the first 
Sio Council with nn nmcndmoiit seeking to reduce the salary 
01 tho Deputy Speaker from lls. 2,000 to Rs JOOO por year, but as the Assembly 
did not agree to tliis change tiio Council acquiesced to the original proposal. 

Jlio United Provinces Stay of Proceedings (Rovenuo Courts) Bill, tho tem- 
porary ^ Postponement of ICxeoution of Deorco’s Bill, and the United Provinces 
Eafortainineuts nnd Betting Tax Bill evoked considerable interest and were 
agreed to by tho IIouso after prolonged discussion. Throe non-official Bills 
were introduced to amend tho United Provinces Encumbered Estates Act and 
one to amend tho United Provinces Agriculturi.sts’ Relief Aot. 


Bills Passed by the Assembly in 1938 


Tho United Provinces Borstal Bill wliich was introdnoed in tho Assembly on tho 
25th. .Tannarj', 1933, was considered and passed on tho 20tli. April. It provided for 
tho establishment of one or moro Borstal Institutions for the segregation and 
reformation of adolescent offendcis. The other cognate Bills namely, the Baited 
Provinces First Offonders’ Probation Bill and the United Provinces Release of 
Probation Bill wore also passed on the same date. The former made provision for 
tho release of certain offendois under certain conditions while tho later empowered 
criminal courts to send certain offenders to Borsbal Institutions and also empow^ed 
tho Provincial Govornmonl to release certain prisoners on certain conditions. The 
amendments to all theso three Bills made by tlio Legislative Council wore agreed to 
by tho Legislative Assembly in August, 1933.* 

Tlio United Provinces Legislative Chambers (Members Emoluments) Bill intro- 
duced on tho 1st March. 1933, was passed on tho 25th April, 1938, after rnuoli 
discussion. It provided salaries and travelling allowances of tlio members of both 
tho Chambers of Provincial Legislature. 

Tho United Provinces Maternity Benefit Bill seeking to give effect to tho recom- 
mendations of tho Royal Commission on Labour in India in respect of maternity 
benefit was passed on tho 27tli April, 1938, 

The two taxation measures, namely, tho Court Fees (Amendment) Bill and the 
Stamp (Amendment) Bill which wero_ introduced iu January, 1938, were considoreu 
and passed by tho Uouso after an iiitoresting debate on 5th and 2Gth April, iy>>°- 
Theso Bills were passed with certain amondmqnts by the United Provinces Legismtive 
Council which were acceptable to tho Legislative Assembly, Both Hiese measures 
were however passed, as originally adopted in the Assembly, in a joint sitting oi 
the United Provinces Legislature in the first week of December, 1938. 

The United Provinces Land Revenue (Amendment) Bill was also passed on 2Ct!i 
April, 1938. It provided that in the course of revision under settlement proceedings 
the rents of heirs of statutory tenants could be abated in tho same manner as those 
of statutory tenants under the Amendment Act of l93G. 

The most important Bill during this period was the United Provinces Tenancy Bin 
which was introdnoed in the Assembly on the 2Gth April, 1938 and which was 
referred to a select comraittee to report thereon. It provided for relief to the 
ovor-burdened tenantry. The Bill is at present under considoration in the United 
Provinces Legislative Assembly. 

The Trade Disputes Conciliation Bill introduced in ,tb6 Assembly on 22nd JanuaiWi 
1938 was withdrawn by tJie Hon’ble the Minister of Justice on 'October, 1938 with 
an assurance that a more comprehensive measure would shortly be introduced 
on the subject. 

The Lucknow University Act (Amendment) Bill, the Hindu Dharamdaya Bill, the 
United Provinces Shops Bill, the United Provinces Agricultural Produce Market Bill, 
the United Provinces Trade Union Recognition Bill .iind the Allahabad Dniver.sity 
Act (Amendment) Bill, all introduced on the 3th April, 1935, were either in circulation 
stage or in a later stage. 

The Assembly passed during its August session the Almora Honorary Assistant 
Colleotors’s Decrees Validating Bill, a Bill to extend the period for the institution of 
suits for abatement of rent in certain permanently settled areas, the Public Gambling 
fAmendment) Bill, the United Provinces Stay of Proceedings (Revenue Courts 
(Amendment) Bill, nnd the United Provinces Regularization of Remissions Bill. The 
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Estates (Amendment) Bill was 


United Provinces EJncumbeved 
Committee to report thereon. 

The Assembly passed the United Provinces Melas Bill in 
also the United Provinces Temporary Postponement of 
(Amendment) Bill. 
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referred to a Select 


its October session and 
Execution of Decrees 


Bills Passed by the Council in 1938 

The following fifteen official Bills were recei ved In the LegislaUve Council, after 
having been passed by the Legislative ^Assembly : 

(i) The United Piovinces Court of Wards (Amendment) Bill, 
fii) The United Provinces Maternity Bill. 

(iii) The United Provinces Land Kevenue (Amendment) Bill. 

(iv) The United Provinces Barstal Bill. 

(v) The Prisoners’ Release on Probation Bill. 

(vi) The United Provinces First Offenders’ Probation Bill. 

(vji) The United Provinces Stamp (Amendment) Bill. 

(yiii) The United Provinces Court-Fees (Amendment) Bill. 

(ix) The United Provinces Legislative Chambers (.Members’ Emolnraents) Bill. _ 

(x) The Almora Honorary Assistant Collector’s Decrees and Orders Validating 
. Bill. 

(xi) The United Piovinoes Public Gambling (Amendment) Bill, 

(xiij The Bengal Regulation Repealing Bitl. 

(xjii) The United Provinces Abatement o* Rent Suits Bill. 

(xiv) The United Provinces Regularization of Remissions Bill. 

(xvi The United Province* Stay of Proceedings (Revenue Comts) (Amendment) 
Bill. 

The ConnoU passed all the Bills without amendment except the three (iv) to (vi) 
relating to piison administration, and the two (vii) to (viii) relating to the amend- 
ment of the Stamp and Court-Fees Acts, which were agreed to with certain amend- 
ments. The Legislative Assembly, however, concurrea in the amendments made 
by the Council to the former three, viz. (iv) to (vi) but did not agree in respect of 
the amendments to the latter two, viz (vii) and (viii). The Council, even on recon- 
sideration, adhered to their original .amendments to the Stamps and Court-Fees Bills, 
to which the Assembly again refused to agree. Tliere were no non-official Bills 
during this period. 


Resolutions passed by the Council in 1938 

otrly official resolution which related to the regulation of the statistics of the 
ramoyment by_ an Act of the Central Legislature, was adopted by the Council 
wiinout much discussion. The Council also adopted two non-offioial resolutions, (i) 
^commending to Government to bring np a Bill deSning the privileges of the 
members of the Legislature, and (ii) regarding the zamindars and taluqdars in the 
United Provinces being owners of land and not merely rent-collectors or thekedars. 
inree more non-official resolutions were brought up, the first of which regarding 
maning of a first-grade college for training in Ayurvedic and Dnaui systems of 
medioine was withdrawn by tlie mover, the second regarding reduction in the rate 
or interest on loans to local bodies was lost and the thiid regarding appointment 
oi a committee to inquire into the administiation of the Agra University was not 
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The Bombay Legislative Assembly 

Autumn Session — Poona — 17th. August to 17th. November 1938 

Draft Eules of Procedure 

The autumn session of the Bombay Legislative Assembly commenced at Poona on 
the 17th. Auguit 1938 with Mr. (?. V. Mavlankar in the chair and continued lor 
the next three months with short breaks till the 17th. November. 

The major portion of the time today was occupied 

draft Ellies of Procedure in the Assembly, which were subinitted by the non. u . 
B. G. Kher, Prime Minister. A keen debate ensued over the following sub-ciause . 
“A recognised language means any one of the following languages, namely, u 1 
Marathi, Kanarese, Urdu or Hindi Hindustani.” Mr. ^hadur , 

an amendment to the effect that in place of ‘‘Urdu or Hindi Hindustani , , , 

“Hindustani” should bo substituted. Mr. R. N. Mandilk moved an .^m 
to the effect that both Urdu and Hindi Hindustani should not be f “sidered to 
recognised languages of the Presidency. Mr. B. 0. Kher, replying to the i 

stated that it was obvious from the debate that everybody was ,|.j 

language. The only difference was by what name that Ipguage should b • 
The present was neither the occasion nor the time nor was the Assembly tne p 
to settle and discuss communal questions. The lingua franca of India was go g 
be Hindustani, which could be written both in the Urdu and Devanagri scrip . 

Both the amendments were rejected and the original rule was adopted. 

Mr. A?. S. JAahwaZZa’s amendment to the effect that 
to adjourn the meeting for more than seven days, should do ^ * “gnt or 
of the House instead of as provided, namely, by fte consent of the ® 
at the request of the Government. Mr B. O. /sT/ter opposed 
stated that the Government ought to be there esneoiallv 

know the volume of work that would be done bv ^ for 

Government work. The amendment was put to vote and lost. Mr. dhabwa 
a division which resulted in 35 voting for the amendment and Cl against, 
then adjourned. 

18th. AUGUST :-Whether it was democratic to give power to a gw to “ovy 
‘‘no-confidence” motion against the Speaker was ^'S 0 “ssed to-day. Ih ^ 

rule provided that at least 50 members should stand up m their places a j. 

fhe motion of “no-confidence” in the Speaker, if leave ‘o “ove it was to be ^gra ^ 
Mr. R. N. Mandlik moved an amendment, seeking to reduce the numi^ 
to 40. Under the exisiting conditions, he apeed, when oven Speakers 
to party disoipline or owed allegiance to a party, >t wm djpcui g 
number of members to s^nd «P. t® eePPO^t no-con^ moU 
Mr. B. G. Kher, Prime Minister, said that bo vms surprisea at 
in the name of democracy. Would it be ® Sor said that 

bring "no-confidence” motions whenever they 1 Led, ho asked. Mr. ^ invoked and 
he was surprised that for every small thing, ^emocr g p,^|nce” motion 

n-siiloited Where was the question of democracy in a no con 
Snst e Speaker ? The amenllment was rejected, 16 voting for and C6 against. 

20th. AUGUST The Assembly to-day decided that at ’e^t ^wo days sho^d^^be 
nllotted for non-official business for every fourteen days of uovernm 

decidTng n”o? the tmtof ^dayf fo^e'ilK to Jrivate business. ^ 

^ A^series of amendments werX moved suggesting an mcreasedj^^^^^^^ 

-ore «t%SwTnhe hLvT& 


business 

Dehlavi 

Speaker 
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in one corapieta session, no more than fourteen days should bo alldtted for transacting 
private business. Mr. B. M. Qupte moved an amendment on behalf of the Govern- 
ment that at least two days should be allotted for non-official busings for every fonr- 
teen days of Government business. The hon. Mr. B. O. Kher, Premier, replying, 
stated th.it it was impossible to reconcile the various amendments^ from the Oppomtion, 
but the Government fully appreciated the Opposition members’ viewpoint and hence 
sponsored M"". Qupte’s amendment which met the Opposition’s viewpoint better than 
some of the Opposition amendments moved. 

Three amendments were withdrawn and three others were thrown out and the 
amendment moved on behalf of the Government was carried. 


22nd. AUGUST An attempt was made to curtail the powers of the Speaker to- 
day. _ The draft provision authorised the Speaker To have powers to give priority^ to 
anv item of non-official business, notwithstanding anything contained in tho_ previous 
rules already disposed of. Mr. A. V. Chitre moved an amendment for deletion of the 
provision. He said that the Speaker already had unlimited powe'S and extra powers 
coDtem|ildted by the provision were unnecessary. The hon. _Mr. B. (?. Kher assured 
the House that since the rule applied only to non-official business, there was no possi- 
bility of Government business getting priority. The amendment was lost. 

Similarly, two other amendments were rejected by the House, one requiring that 
the Speaker should consult the House before giving such priority, and another seeking 
to do away with the system of ballot to decide about the relative precedence of reso- 
lutions for the Assembly, so that precedence may be determined by the order in which 
the resolutions were received in the office. 

The rule regarding the language to be used by members on the floor of the House 
caused an interesting debate in the afternoon. The draft provision was that the busi- 
ness pf the House be transacted in English but any member not acquainted, or not 
sufficiently acquainted, with the English language be permitted to speak in any 
rwional language. Mr. AU Bahadur Khan moved an amended amendment which read : 
The business be generally transacted in English but any member who felt he was 
not acquainted or not sufficiently acquainted with English may speak in Hindustani, 
etc, Mr. B. G. Kher, expressing the views of the Government, said that the Govern- 
ment were in full sympathy with the Opposition members having Hindustani as the 
language of the Assembly. He felt that there would be complete liberty to speak in 
any language, but it should not contravene the provisions of the statute. 


23rd. AUGUST The Assembly decided to-day that the business of the House 
shall be conducted in English, but if a member was unacquainted with or felt he was 
not sufficiently acquainted with English, he may address the House in any of the 
languages of the province. Mr. Ali Bahadur Khan hoped that members 
ot the Party in power would bring about a tradition so that there would be less 
speeches in English which was an emblem of slavery. He wished that Government 
encouraged the use of Indian languages in the House and thus help in circumventing 
oection 85 of the Government of India Act. The Hon. Mr. B. G. Kher said that 
members were not expected to use several languages and would ordinarily stick to 
wo Indian when they were not acquainted or not sufficiently acquainted with English, 
ne accepted the amendment with this understanding and the House thereafter adopted 
>t and then adjourned. 


nf : — The Opposition put up a stiff fight to-day against the curtailment 

tha ^rf"^ matter of speech. Mr. Jamnadas Mehta moved an amendment to 

®n'30t that no such power should invest in the Speaker so far as Bills were con- 
Jhabrpala, Mr. A. V. Chitre, Mr. S. L. Karandikar and Rao 
shnius ^ f u argued that the Speaker 

po^or to stifle expression especially in view of several contenti- 
Tenancy Bill coming before the House. The hon. Mr. B. O. 
flmnii 1 said that the speeches daring the discussion on the draft rules 

necessity of such a rule. If that were not there, he felt it would 
Onnncuin'^'^ powers of the Speaker and muzzling him instead of the 

vjpposition. The amendment was lost by 28 to 60 votes. 

ConoN GiNNKio & Land Acquisiiion Bnjcs 

amend the Cotton Ginning and Pressing 
their to amend the Land AcquisiUon Act, 1894, both in 

lUBir application to the Bombay Presidency. 
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ViLLiGE Pasohayats Ameud. Bile 

25 h. AUGUST : — The Bill to amend the Village Panchayats Act was taken up 
mr oonsideiation to-day on the motion of Mr. L. M. Patil, Minister for Local Self- 
tjovernment. The main feature of the Bill was to democratise the panchayats by the 
abolition of nominations but having reservation of seats for Muslims and Haiijans. 
The Bill also sought compulsory establishment of panchayats in every village in the 
Presidency having a population of 2,000 and endowed the panchayats with powers 
to levy house tax and judioial powers. The tax levied coiild^be paid either in money 
or in labour. 


Draft Eules of Procedure (Contd.) 

The Assembly then took up for consideration the draft rules of procedure. Mr. Jamna- 
das Mehta moved an amendment to the rule about questions and replies that a Minis- 
ter in charge of the department should reply to questions within ton days of notice 
being received. Mr. B. Q. Kher stated that since the present Government came into 
power answers tvere being given much quicker than in the past. The Government 
were making all possible arrangements to see that questions were disposed of as 
speedily as possible. The amendment was lost and the original rule carried. 

26th. AUGUST : — Sir A. M. K. Dehlavi moved an amendment to-day that only 
twenty-five memhere need stand up in favour of an adjournment motion being discussed 
instead of thirty as provided in the draft rules. lie said that party government 
made it difficult to get even thirty to stand up in favour of adjournment motions. 
He referred to the Congress discipline. Mr. B, Q. Kher stated that the Government 
of Bombay was only trying to follow what was in vogue in the House of Commons 
regal ding adjournment motions. The Premier remaiked that it appeared it was a 
misfortune that the Congress Party should be organised and disciplined and that its 
members did not make lengthy speeches. The amendment was lost and the original 
rule was adopted. 

Village Panchayats Amend Bill (Conid.) 

The Village Panchayats Bill was next subjected to a critical examination by Mr. 
Jamnadas Mehta, when discussion on the motion for the first reading of the ciii 
was resumed. Mr. Mehta, while agreeing with the principle of the Bill, stressed its 
financial aspect and criticised the megro financial provision made for jianohayats. 
There would not be houses in the villages fiom which a good amount of house-las 
could be realised. The provision of one fifth of tho local Cess Fund would not bring 
even fifty rupees to each panchayat. Unless these were substantially changed for tho 
better the Bill would be an eye wash. Mr. B. K. Oaikivad, while supporting tho 
first part of the Bill which was of a constructive character, vehemently opposed the 
grant of judicial powers to the village benches. He was afraid that these powers 
would bo used to the disadvantage of the scheduled castes. The House then 
adjourned. 

27ih. AUGUST Mr. AH Bahadur Khan, whole-hoartedly supporting the Bill 
to-day, referred to Mr. B. K. Gaik wad’s (Scheduled Caste) criticism against “basure, 
and contended that the very grievances of the Scheduled Caste.s enumerated by jur. 
C4aikwad would bo eliminated by the mea.sure in view _ of the fact that the bcneauioa 
Caste members would have equal status and voice in the panchayats, thus creating 
an atmosphere against untouohability. He hold tbat_ communal^ electorates 
villages of the presidency w’liere Muslims were microscopic minorities would not be 
in the best interests of Muslims themselves. Mr. S, L, Karandikar, supporling tno 
measure, pointed out that in introducing tho measure for tho growth and dovolop- 
raont of village panchayats it was tho duty of a popular govornmont also to 
eliminate the bad points in the system. Ho criticised the principle of compulsion in 
tho Bill as every village panchayat would not be self-supporting. Mr. Xaiandikar 
had not concluded when the House adjourned till tho 30th. 


30th AUGUST Sir A. JM. K. Dchlavt criticised the Bill to-d.sy and felt that tho 
nrovisioDS of tho Bill would bo made uso of by Congressmen to furtbor Congress 
tironacand-i He felt that it was absurd to protend that there was no communal 
nroblera in 'the villages. Ho referred to tho classes of cases the village panchayaf.s 
werrimthorised tr^eal with and sarcastically suggested that there should Sea 
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ptovision to enable the panchayats to try cases of '‘enticement of men and vromen 
from one political creed to another.” Sir A. M. K. Dehla'vi_ contended that villages 
rrere not ripe for the reform proposed by the Bill which would only increase 
litigations, Mr. AJorarji Desai, replying to the remarks, said that the opposition to 
the measure aro'se from the fact that the measure did _ not give quarter to communa- 
lism. He felt confident that the Leader of tho Opposition would support the measure 
if separate electorates were introduced in village panchayat elections. _ Referring to 
the statement that villagers could not manage their affairs. Mr. Desai pointed out 
that the same was said about Indians’ fitness to govern their own country. He 
testified to the so-called illiterate villagers’ uncanny wisdom in dealing with cases 
coming before their panchayats. The House then adjourned. 

3I«l. AUGUST The Assembly disposed of to-day all_ the draft rales of 
procedure of the Assembly excepting tour. Further discussion on the first reading 
of the Bill to amend the village ranchyats Act was then resumed. Mr. B. M. Gupta, 
Pailiamenlary Secretary, said that it was the intention of the Government to establish 
yillage panchayats in every village of the Province. They ■would see to it that 
before long not a single hamlet was left without a panchayat. He quoted figures to 
rihow that from house tax the panchayats would be able to derive a considerable 
income. Besides these, the panchayats would retain for themselves the court fees 
■nhicli would bo received by village benches. Mr. B. H. Varale was opposed to 
village benches being given judicial powers, as he felt that they would be used 
against members^ of the scheduled castes. Mr. L. M. Shrikant felt that communal 
leelinK were being encouraged among Indians by an interested third party. It was 
lor all commnnitios to join together and to do away with that feeling in the national 
iDlere.st._Mr. 6’. K. Jhahwala held that the ideal type of village panchayat never 
existed in India, as these bodies from ancient times to the present were dominated 
by greedy exploiters. He wanted that these bodies should consist of representatives 
bf the exploited cultivators and peasants. The House at this stage adjourned. 

Ill SEPTEMBER ; — The Assembly today referred tho Bill to amend the Village 
lanchayats Act to a Select Committee. The motion for first reading was passed 
iicm con. To-day’s debate was monopolised by back-benchers on either sido of 
•bo House and for tho first time during this session two women members spoke. 
Mr. L. Af. Patil, Minister for Local Solf-Government. replying to the debate, stated 
•bat a new expciiment was being introduced by the Bombay Government. The 
measure, ho said, would sow the seeds of equality, fraternity and goodwill among 
Ijf'Sbfs. He refoi red to the working of village panchayats in Mysore and Baroda 
otates and said that they derived enough income to carry on their administration 
very well. He was confident that this would establish greater concord among the 
timeront communities. 


The Trades Disputes Bill 

fBPTEMBER : — Mr. B. O. Rhcr, the Prime Minister introduced to-day the 
im I ^ Dmi'iites Bill. In doing so, ho stated that the Bill was being introduced to 
m[iicmonl that part of the Government’s labour policy announced on August 17 last, 
imV ^ trade disputes. The Government were determined to pursue an active 

lit 'fg maintaining industrial peace in the Presidency and ondeavouring 

ino time to see th.rt tho_ workers obtained a fair deal. It was the intention of the 
Hr legislation aiming at the prevention of strikes and lock-outs as 

ha.-l L Mr. Khcr added that sinco 1922 peace in tho industry of the Province 

Tho twenty-one times by stoppages of a general character. 

1 its lockouts between l921 and'^1937 in the Province was 

moAoc' 1.034,905 persons causing a loss of C5,435,0t33 working days. “It 
vp.,A was one strike or look-out every four days during these sevenfeon 

indn'ctrv '1*'® ’bdusWal unrest fell on th'is toxtiTo industry.- Tho 

L's strikes or lock-outs involving 1,782,769 porsoDS< causing 

ndustU 02,496,697 working day's. The share of Aho textile 

469 disputes, 1,300,362 persons involved and 55,091,344 
in^u ffiolt\-haSt fm^ Province from tho 

icpreleufml'il^ speech, three mombets represonli'an; labour and one 

pro ecung the miH-owuers spoko on the Bill after which the adjourned. 
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^^^TEMBER Mr. S. D, Saklatwalla (Bombay Millownors) welcomed the 
Bill so far as it sought _ lo promote healthy trade unionism but he opposed a heavy 
machinery for conciliation or arbitration like an industrial court. Unless 
there was mutual undorstanding of difficulties and a spirit of compromise the root 
cause of industrial sti ifo could _ not be removed. He suggested that the Bill should 
11 # amended that outside agencies might not interfere. Mr. Akhtar Hussain Mina 
mosiom League), and Mi. 6'. H. Jkabtvala (Bombay Labour), opposed the Bill. 
The House then adjourned till the 7th,. 

7lh. SEPTEMBER ; — Mr. S, E. J/iafijuafa, continuing his unfinished speech to-day, 
stated that the impression that self-seekers dominated the trade union movement was 
wrong. The workers were too clever for that. The principal underlying the Bill was 
vicious in that it gave scope for stalling unions by employers themselves. Mr. B. D. 
Lalla, supporting the Bill, slated that opposition to the measure was based on senti- 
ment and not on reason. The strike was not an absolute right and its use had lo bo 
guided by certain lules. The Bill sought to determine those rules. Khan Bahadur Jan 
Mahomed opposing the Bill, said that it was a regrettable fact that the Congress, which 
stood for the rights of the poor, have brought forward legislation to curtail the rights 
of woikers. Mr. A, V. Chitre^ opposing the measure, said that it aimed at the yery 
root of trade unionism and it would be a blow to militant trade unionism in the Province. 
Mr. Kha7idtibhai Desai, who represented Ahmedabad, stated that the Mazdoor Mahajan 
started by Mr. Gandhi in 1919 held an outstanding position and was a successful 
labour union in the country. The Mahajan had during the last ten years conducted 
139 strikes, 124 of which were successful and 15 resulted in a compromise. None 
of them was a failure. But the unions in Bombay were interested in quarrelling 
with each other and hence were unable to attend to the grievances of the woikers. 
That was the reason why the Bill had been brought to protect the interests of 
igiioiant, unorganised workers. The House at this stage adjourned till the yth. 

9th. SEPTEMBER In a vigorous speech, lasting for over two hours, Mr. 
Jamnadas Afehta, representing Bombay Labour, subjected the Bill to a searching 
examiuation to-day. Ho advised the Government -to drop the measure and 

bring forward another which would be in conformity with the International 
Labour Code. Mr. Mehta said that as the President of the Bombay branch 
of tbo All-India Trade Union Congress, he opposed the Bill on behalf ot 

all the organised trade unions excepting the Ahmedabad Majdoor Mahajan. 

He characterised the Bill as premature aud unnecessary and said that there was 
too much regimentation in it. By this Bill the Government would encourage 

the unions recognised by the employers and thus suppress real representative 
trade unions. It would enable the starting of artificial organisations with a 

view to the suppression of genuine labour orgauisations and it would stifle tns 
growth of the trade union movement. Mr. Ismail Chundrigar (Muslim League), also 
opposing the Bill, said that the measure would kill the trade union movement wh'cu 
was in its infancy in India, and it was a pity that the Congress Government had 
brought forward a measure which instead of coming to the rescue of the workers 
further strengthened the hands of the employers. Mr. &. H. Cooke (Bombay y 
of Commerce) supported the principle of the Bill, which ho said would hold the 
balance even between capital and labour. He quoted Mr. Gandhi’s _ views on the 
subject of ideal relationship between capital and labour that “capital and labour 
should bo mutual trustees and both will bo trustees of consumers.” The House then 
adjourned. 




lOlh. 

reining four 
Mr. 

of the \Ho.«se, 


Dbaft 

SEPTEMBER .—The 


draft Rules 
Mehta was 
the entire 


Ruses of Pboceduhe (Conid.) 

House resumed to-day the discussion on the 
of Procedure when an amendment moved by 
carried with ‘ayes’ from only about one-third 
Congress block and the Muslim League block 
: j _ >BiIent. Mr. Mehta’s amendment sought to introduce to a oertaiu 
oviont tlio ritaotice prevailing in the House of Commons by reserving at least three 
oxtoni of every session for the discussion'~of a motion relating to a matter 

nours at me ‘ X:.,jportanco, without a vote being taken on it, that motion to bo 

fust admitted by the) 


the mover and Mr. 


M. K. Dchlavi, Leader of the Opposition, as to the purpose 
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of SDoh a motion. The Prime Minister, the hen. Mr. B. (?. Kher pointed out that 
tho Goretnment had accepted the amendment on condition that it was unanimously 
agr^ to by all parties of the Opposition, but the Government might have to change 
their mind if it was not so. 

The Speaker put the amendment to vote and declared it carried. 

Tho House then resumed discussion on the first reading of the Trades Disputes Bill. 
Mr. 8 . K. Patil (Congress), supporting the Bill, admitted that the present trade 
tiniou movement in India was in its infancy. But unfortunately it was also running 
op wrong lines and the measure before the House sought to put the_ movement on 
right lines, so as to permit tho healthy growth of trade unionism in India. The 
Congress, more than anybody else, was interested in the robust growth of trade 
unionism, and it seriously believed that its goal could not be achieved without a 
strong workers’ movement in the country. Mr. Patil had not concluded when the 
Assembly rose for the day. 


LfBULT TO Congress Flag 

12lh. SEPTEMBER : — ^The question whether the Congress tricolour flag could 
be called the national flag was raised Mr. S. K. Karandikar (Ratnagiri) who moved for 
the adjournment of the Honse to-day to discuss the alleged insult to the “National Flag” 
by the police patel at Mohadi Yillage in Dhulia district of Khandesh. _ According to 
on at the time of His Excellency the Governor of Bombay's visit on August 

f n ® policu patel pulled down the tricolour flag from the house of the president 
of the local Congress Committee and tore it to pieces. Mr. Karandikar said his 
objMl was not to censure tho Government bat to urge it to take steps so that 
Mch incidents did not recur. Mr. K. M. Munshi, Home Minister, replying said that the 
'jpvernment had ordered an inquiry into the matter and there was no difference of 
opinion on tho question respecting the national flag. He agreed that lower officers 
bad not yet fully realized the imange in the Government but he hoped the time 
woiild come when such incidents would not happen. Mr. Karandikar thereupon 
withdrew the motion. 


The TRA.nF.3 Disputes Bill (Contd.) 

^?b®ing discussion of the Trades Disputes Bill Mr. S. V. Parulekar, criticizing 
tlie Bill, de.scribed it as wicked, tyrannical and diabolical. He said that tho Bill 
Mood for tlio status quo which meant misery, dise.aso and the death of workers. 

Promoting social and industrial peace the measure would create social 
sirite. Mr. S. K. Patil stated that the measure would stop the growth of mushroom 
irauo unions promote he.althy competition, remove bitterness and rivalry, promote 
peaceful settlement of disputes and reduce unemployment. The House then 'adjourned. 

13ih. SEPTEMBER : — A snagestion that the Goveinment should agree to amend 
those iirovisions of the Bill to which objections had been taken by four leaders was 
made by Rno Bahadur G. K. Chitale. Ho felt that the present measure before 
tjie House was a step iu advauce of the 1934 Act. He was convinced that labour 
L being exploited by a certain typo of leadeis and suggested that there 

^ould bo provision in tlio Bill for the creation of l.abour leadership. Mr. Sakarlal 
Balabhai, while supporting the measure, criticised certain provisions. He was 
constrained to remark that the Government had discarded all the fundamental principles 
of justice and equity. 


Lathi Charge on Bombay 'Workers 

An adjournment motion was next moved by Mr. Jamnadas Mehta to discuss the latlii 
ohbi^o by the Bombay police on _ the workers jiicketting tho Bradbury 


Mills 


on 

tho 


beptembor 5. This was lost by 2o votes against 75. Mr. Mehta raainbiine'd that 

Tight to interfere with peaceful picketing resorted to by tho strikore. It 
was uia artion of the police in firing m the air that created panic and provoked tlie 
.r ‘■^’-'1® no bnsmess to interfere to protect blacklegs and make a lathi 
cnargc on the strikers, resulting in seven of them being wounded. 

Government, traced the history of tho 
■v^Uh thrt y!u* ? campaign had been going on for some time 

of the about a general strike and frustrate the passing 

-S Disputes Bill. The Home Minister declared that the police were bound 
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to protect blacklegs as much as they were hound to protect the strikers, as it was 
tiieir duty to protect the civil liberties of the citizens and their right to work. 

The Trades Disputes Bill (Contd.) 

14th. SEPTEMBER : — The hon. Mr. K. M. Munshi^ Home-Minister resuming dis- 
cussion on the Bill to-day said that time and again the Congress Election Manifesto 
had been invoked by members of the Opposition. He said that the Congress stood by 
every word in that document, which was sacred to every Congressman. They were doing 
their best to implement the declarations in that Manifesto as far as it was po.ssibIe. 
with the limited power they possessed. He denied that the Bill took away the right to 
strike from the workers, and added that what the Bill sought to take away was the 
right to befog the issue by slogans, protest meetings and processions. It sought to 
introduce the rule of law, where the law of the jungle e.visted. The Bill had been 
brought solely in the interests of the workers to prevent their exploitation for poli- 
tical purposes. Sir A. M. K, Dehlavi said that what the Government was doing 
was quite different from what they had stated in their programme. Capitalists liaa 
helped the Congress in the past and they were bound to have a soft corner for 
capitalist interests. He felt that the provisions of the Bill could he improved and 
the objections of labour leaders met to a certain extent. Tlie House at this stage 
adjourned. 

15th. SEPTEMBER : — Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, Lender of the Independent Labour 
Party analysed to-day the various provisions of the Bill to prove that they were detri- 
mental to the interests of workers. He said that the Bill sought to divide unions into 
slave and free unions and encourage the former at the expense of the latter, Sir. 
Oulzarilal Nanda, Parliamentary Secretary in charge of labour, replying to the 
criticism said that 23 out of 38 labour associations which' had sent their views on 
the Draft Trade Disputes Bill strongly favoured compulsory conciliation before 
direct action was resorted to. He claimed that the measure was designed 
in the interests of the workers. 


16lh. SEPTEMBER The Assembly to-day passed by 90 votes to 35 the first 
reading of the Bill. Mr, B. G. Kher, Premier stated that those members of the 
Opposition who resorted to ineffective abuse and ridicule had not opposed the Bill 
but opposed the Government. If they had paid more attention to the study of the 
Bill matters would have been different. The Government, which was attacked by 
the Opposition members as not being sympathetic towards the workers, were 
responsible for benefitting the workers to the extent of a crore of rupees annually 
through increase in wages. In view of the miserable plight of workers the Govern- 
ment had thought it necessary to establish some machinery which would jxhaust 
all other sources of setlleinent of disputes before the workers resorted to a strike 
or the employers declared a lock-out. Ho did not claim that the Bill before the 
House was perfect and he was prepared to accept suggestions for amending those 
clauses of the Bill which were considered to be injurious to the interests of 
workers. 


17lh. SEPTEMBER Mr. B. G. Khcr moved to-day that the Bill be read a second 
time. Mr. Jamnodas Mehta suggested that the Bill be circulated for eliciting public 
opinion till December. Mr, K, &, Kersoii naoved that the Bill be referred to n 
select committee for consideration and report within one month. _Mr. S. V. Parulekar 
and Mr. Alt Bahadur Khan and Mr. S. H. Jhabtoalla supporting the motion for 
circulation contended that the Bill should be placed before workers whom it 
primarily concerned. Mr. Kher, replying, stated that ^ the labour leaders had been 
changing views very rapidly. They supported the principle of compulsory conci- 
liation but were now opposing the Bill. 

Mr. Mehta's amendment suggesting circulation was lost by 71 votes to 21, and 
another one for the select committee was lost by 70 to 19 votes. The second 
reading of the Bill was passed by 7J votes to 22. 


itph SEPTEMBER There w’ore six divisions during the discussion of the Bill 
,vViiph was eone into clause by clause to-day. Two clauses and twelve sub-clauses 
Sthl Srd clause were disposed of at the end of the day. The first clause 
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referred to the short title of the measure. Mr. Jamnadas Mehia, Mr. S. E. Jablmala 
and Mr. S. F. Porufeftar were the priuctpal speakers. 


20lh. SEPTEMBER Considerable opposition -was put up to day by representatives 
of labour against the provision for starting occupational unions. It was contendea 
by Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, Mr. S. F. Parulekar Mr. S. Jhabvala and Mr. 
fi. A. Khedqikar that the provision would lead to a division in labour ranks. 
Though the Government conceded the workers’ right to strike, no united action 
was possible in view of the divisions in a single industry. Therefore they wanted the 
provision to the deleted. The hon, Mr. K. M. Munshi, replying on _ behalf of the 
Government, opposed the amendment, and said that this provision would not 
prevent raembera of occupational unions becoming members of Industrial unions 
also. The clause only sought to see that people working in a certain occupation 
in different places organised themselves. Besides, occupational unions dm not come 
in the way of any one organising industrial uaious because no occupational union 
which did not have a membership of fifty percent of the entire number working 
in that occupation would be registered under the Act. The amendment was put to 
vote and was lost by 57 votes to 23. 

An amendment to remove the provision for a Labour Oflieer was moved by 
Mr. Jamnadas Mehta who contended that there was absolutely no need for such an 
officer. After half an hour’s discussion the amendment was thrown out by 63 votes 
to 19. The House then adjourned. 


22nd. SEPTEMBER ; — The House had before it a sub-clause providing that a 
worker must pay minimum of one anna per month to the Union to be entitled to 
be called a member, Messrs. Jamnadas Mehta and R. A. Khedgikar moved 
ampdments to the effect that the matter of fixing membership be left to the Trade 
Unions. It was argued that a majority of members could not afford to pay one 
anna memership fees. Mr. Ali Bahadurkkan, opposing the amendment, said that in 
ninety per cent of the cases membership of a union was bogus. The unions did 
not have enough money and got it either from copitalists or from Moscow. 
Mr. Jamnadas Mehta indignantly repudiated the suggestion of Mr. AH Bahadurkhan 
and condemned his attack on Trade Uuions in India. Mr. Mehta argued that 
workers could not afford to pay one anna subscription. The hon'ble Mr. 
K. M. Munshi, replying on behalf of the Government, said that minimum member- 
Aip had been prescribed to see that the legislation under discussion was not 
defeated. He_ argued that payment of one anna per month as earnest of interest 
in trade unionism would not be a hardship on workers. The amendment 
was lost by 67 votes to 21. 

,, Jamnadas Mehta and Mr. R. A. Khedgikar moved amendments to the effect 
that the prov^ions for starling different types of unions and creation of the post of 
a registrar should be deleted. The hoa'ble Mr. K. M. Munshi stated that there 
seemeu to be some misunderstauding about registered and other types of unions. 
At no stage could there be two different unions functioning on the same level in 
the same areiu _ Ml amendments were pressed to a division and lost. In all, there 
were seven divisions to-day on several sub-oiauses of clause 3, discussion on which 
iijiu not conciuaed wlien the House adjourned. 


Jamnadas Mehta s amendment to-day wanted, instead of 
tto provision m the Bill as to who shall be the representative entitled to be presnt on 
Sw workers at conciliation proceedings, that it be provided that any union 

•which has a member affected by a dispute subsequently be entitled to be the 
representative. The qnestion was argued at length.^ ‘When the amendment was 
earned to a division it was defeated by 74 to 21 votes. Mr! ^ 4/ 

^Ulster, replying, s^'d the object of the Opposition members, who moved the 
amendments, seemed to be to sabotage the measure by attacking it in different stages 

an amendment moved by Mr 
S eWipf ™P°sed on outside labour leaden 

r represent their case befon 

neither rppiciorna^pl^'t, applied only to those cases where there wen 

and unions entitled to represent the workers’ cause 

anu ttey had to elect five representatives afresh to fight out their case, 
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M*"* Y/. Jhtthuiala, Sir A. M, K. Dchlavi nnd Mr. S, V. Panilehar argued 

that tho labour movement was still in its infancj% Tbo wortors were unable fo 
mpot reprosentativos from nmpng (I)om.selvo3 fo * represent tlieir case effectively, 
nith tho fear of possible victimisation by employers fhev could not bo expected to 
plnoo their case before tho Conciliation Board. 

/ 

26th. SEPTEMBER :~C!anso three dealing with definitions was disposed of 
to-dnj% Tho Bouse approved of two more clauses of tho Bill which dealt with the 
appointment of a Registrar of Trade Unions and recognition by him after somo 
enquiry of a certain section of the industry as an occupation. Mr. Jamnadas Mekia, 
who moved an amendment to the effect that instead of a Labour OtTicer a Tcpresenta- 
tivo of the Provincial Trade Union Congress should appear before the Conciliation 
Board in tbo absence of trade union officials, said that tho Trade Union Congress in 
Bombay was most reprosenlativo of workers. Mr. K. If, Mtinshi said that daring 
tho last elections it had been prov’od that workers wore not for the Trade Union 
Congress by tho fact that tho candidate of tho Provincial Trade Union Congress w^ 
defeated. If necessary, tho Congress in tho city of Bombay wonid accept Mr. Mehtas 
challengo and show that tiro workers wore not with tho Provincial Trade Union 
Congress. Tho nmondraont was lost by 66 votes to 2G, 

Another amendment which sought to romovo tho ban placed on outsiders from 
being elected by workers to represent them before a Conciliation Board was also 
dqfeatcd by 68 votes to 21. There wore three other divisions on the clauses dealing 
with Registrar and recognition of an occupation. By a largo majority tho original 
clauses wore approved. 


27tbi, SEPTEMBER ; — Mr. S. V. Parulekar, speaking on his amendment to-day, 
argued that if recognition of trade uuious by tho employers were to bo insisted upon by 
tho measure, tho required minimum membership of live per cent should be raised to 
forty per cent. Otiiorwiso, ho expressed tbo fear that these unions woum bo 
"slave unions”. In support of his argument, ho began reading quotations from booKs. 
On a point of order from tho Homo Minister, tho Deputy Speaker, Mr. mrayan 
Rao Joshi ruled that a gonornl discussion on class antagonism would not _ be 
to a discussion of tho clause and tho amendments before the House which 
only to recognition and registration of tho trade unions. Tho discussion on tho clause 
and amendments had not concluded when the House rose for the day. 


29th. SEPTEMBER Tho registration of trade unions and the cancellation of regis- 
tration under certain conditions wore tho subject of debate to-day. The House acoeptea 
after somo discussion by 70 votes to 16 tho a mendment of Mr, B. II. (Hipte, P®"'®?® 
tary Secretary, that the Registrar shall not register any union if in a particular loba* 
area there is already in existence a qualified union. It also laid down that he snai 
not register any union if after an enquiry ho found it was being registered in mu 
interests of employers and not employees. Mr. S. E. Jhahimla moved that lao 
clause providing for cancellation of registration on an application by a rival 
or an employer be amended so that an employer shall not have the right 
for cancellation. After discussion, tho amendment was rejected by 67 votes to i • 
On the next-day, the 30th. September, tho House agreed after considerable discuss 
to provisions for cancellation of registration of recognised qualified Unions tibbbr co - 
tain conditions, and registration of Unions having laiger membership than that 
already existing Unions. 


lit. OCTOBER : — Mr. Jamnadas Mehta complemented the Home Minister ^ 81 ^®^ 
on tho amendment moved by the Government to increase the percentage of menmer' 
ship of a union to be recognised by an employer, to make it representative, from 
twenty to twenty-live. On this amendment there was difference of opinion for the 
first time between labour leaders. Mr. B. A. Khedgikar opposed the amendment, 
which was carried without a division. Discussion of the clause providing for the 
registration of unions whose registrations had been cancelled under certain circums- 
tances had not concluded when the House rose for the day. 


7th OCTOBER -Three important clauses of the Trades Disputes Bill dealing wi& 
♦ho Board of Conciliation, court for industrial arbitration and powei-s and duties ot 
Labour Officer were disposed of by the Assembly to-day. There was a prolonged debate 
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on Ihe naestion of the powers to be conferred on the Labour OB3cer. the labour leaders 
put up a vehement opposition to these powers, which they contended were not aiScIoBed 
in the Bill, being conferred on the Officer, Mr. G. KHbt said that the labour leaders 
were cither ignorant of what the clause sought to do, or were deliberately mis* 
representing with a view to prolonging the debate. The po^rs sought to be con- 
ferred were not anything new. They were already there in the Act of 1934. If it 
was found that the Labour Officer misused those powers, the Government would 
take prompt action. These powers would be used by the Labour Officer only to 
examine housing conditions of workers. He was confident that the Labour Officer 
would be welcomed by the workers. 

8th. OCTOBER :-Tho provision that a settlement of the standing orders about the 
conditions of work made by the Commissioner of Labour after consultation with the 
workers’ representative may not be altered for at least a year was debated to-day. Mr. 
Jantmdns ihihta moved an amendment to the effect that such settlement should be 
binding on workers only for sis months and not for a year as provided. Mr. S. V. 
Poruhkar moved an amendment to the above amendment to the effect that the settle- 
ment should be binding only for a single day and no more. The Hon’ble Mr. B, O. Kher 
said that the provision for standing orders was there even at present. Government 
had provided in the Bill that the Labour Commissioner should consult _ the workers 
before finally settling the standing orders. Should not those orders bo binding at least 
for a reasonable period ? Government considered that the period should be one year. 
To_ prove the bonaQdes of Government he was prepared to accept sis months as re- 
quired by Mr. Mehta's amendment. Mr. Parulekar's amendment was lost by 19 votes 
against 54. Mr. Jamnadas Mehta's amendment was carried without a division. Tho 
amended danse was carried by 12 votes to 22. 


IlUi. OCTOBER Provisions for a review of the decisions of the Commissioner 
of Labour and the Conciliation Board by an industrial court and requiring either of 
the parties to a dispute to give notice of Intended changes in conditions of work 
wforo aotnally bringing about the changes wore approved during discussion to-day. 
One of the main planks in tho attack against the Bill by labour leaders had been that 
It provided not only for declaring strikes illegal but also for sentencing workers who 
struck work to imprisonment of either description for a period of sir months, apart 
from fines ihat could bo imposed. Mr. Gulzarilal Nanda, Parliamentary Secretary, 
bad given notico of an amendment which sought to do away with imprisonment alto- 
Cetiior. It also provided that the fine should not exceed Es. 25, but if a worker, after 
ono conviction, continned tho strike, he would have to pay Re. 1 a day fine for each 
nay ho IS on strike subject to a maximum of Ks. 50. 


ConsciTEO Lxxos bill 


. OCJOjSER -Tho Revenue Minister, Mr. Morarji Desai introduced to-day a 

restoration of lands forfeited daring the civil disobedience move- 
f bO“*Payment of land revenue and other sums duo to Government Tho Bill 
So ( ^ L resolution passed by Both Houses of the Bombay legislature in 

cepiember last year authorising tho Government to repurcliaso land and immovable 
praporty attached and sold in consequence of its owners’ participation in Civil Dis- 
OMaicnco movement. Tho Bill with its fourteen clauses laid down the manner in 
wnich vaino of these lands could bo assessed, regard boing had to the fact that 
lacy wore purchased much below the market values. 


® paint of order was ruled out of order by the Speaker, tho Bevemte 
Ainisfcr mnv^d the first reading of tho Bill. He said that Congress Ministry was 
1 election manifesto. Government 

n tlmir boundon dnty to return these lands to their owners. Having re- 
to troth nnd non-violence Government had tried to carrv this object out by pri- 
by misohievoas propaganda the present owners of land weio 
Governrnent had to bring forward this legislation. 
J ibat those who bravely and heroically suffered for the 

that a r freedom regained at they had lost as a resnlt. 2.1r. Desai 6tale<i 

~2,315 had been confiscated by tho then Gov- 
had D'^bbedience movement. Of this land the Congress Jlinistry 

the litres assessable at Bs. 4,fiIS after tho resolution was passed by 
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13th. OCTOBER The Assembly carried by an overwhelming majority to-day the 
nrst reading of the Bill. _ The division challenged by the Opposition on this molioa 
lesulted m 74 favouring it as against 34. The Revenue Minister, replying to the debate 
and- especially to the cry of ‘democracy in danger’ raised by the Opposition, gave a 
straight negation_ to it. He said that the Congress knew full well the sort of demo- 
cracy that prevails in the country that rules India. But Hindus and Muslims living 
in this country knew what Democracy was and enjoyed it long before the Western 
nations knew what it was. After the first reading was over the Speaker m\ci out as 
Irivolous the amendments to call the Bill Political Favoniilism Bill, 


1 5th. OCTOBER The Hon. Mr. G. V. Mavlankar, the Speaker resorted to making 
members stands from their seats in favour or against the clause or amendment when 
further discussion of the Bill was resumed to-day. Three clauses of the Bill provided 
for agreement between representatives of employers and employees about the change in 
the conditions of work, labour officer taking consent of workers for any agreement 
that he might come to with employers when be is the sole representative of em- 
ployees, and the date as to when the agreement was to come to force, were discussed 
and passed to-day. The House then adjourned till October 28. 

The Thades Disputes Bill (Conid.) 

28th. OCTOBER : — The House re-assemled to-day and continned discussion on the 
clauses of the Trades Disputes Bill till the 31st. The debate was nneventfnl and the 
House_ made very slow progress. The House then adjourned fill the 1st. November 
when it sat for eight and half hours to dispose of five of the most important clauses of 
the Bin, relating to illegal strikes, lockouts and penalties, all of which were passed,^ The 
Opposition attempted to express their dissatisfaction with the Government’s attitude 
in declining to repiv to the debate on each amendment to the clauses. Mr. Jamnadas 
Mehta moved an adjournment of the discussion of the Bill under standing order four 
of the Assembly, characterising the Government’s attitude as a discourtesy to the 
opposition. The motion was defeated ’SVhilo another amendment to the same clause 
was under discussion, Mr. S. V. Parulekar moved a similar adjonrnment motion on tuo 
same grounds. The Speaker, Mr. Q. V. Mavalanker ruled it out of order, The lion. 
Mr. B. Q. Kher, explaining his position, said that he never meant discourtesy, when 
he stated that he had nothing to say. During the discussion of each amendments and 
clause, the same arguments were being repeated, to which exhaustive replies Lad been 
given by the Government. Daring the discussion of the bill, Mr. Jamnadas Mehta 
and Mr. S. V. Parulekar supported the clause when the Government agreed to amend 
clause 64 to provide against victimisation. Government again accommodated the 
opposition when if agreed to amend two other clauses, deleting the penalty of 
imprisonment for both employees and employers in the case of illegal strike _ and 
lockout and substituted fine in either case. The House was discussing clause sixty- 
seven penalising the instigators of illegal lockouts, when it rose for the day. 


3rd, NOVEMBER : — The House to-day passed the remaining nine clauses, two sche- 
dules and the premable with minor alterations. The Opposition mustered their fo^^® 
on the discussion of the premable, Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, Mr, Parulekar pd Mr. 
Jabhwala characterising it as “misleading and incomplete’’and maintaining that tno 
Bill in reality had taken away the workers’ fundamental right to strike. The preamble, 
however, was adopted by 43 votes to 15. 

When Mr. B. G. Kher, Prime Minister moved the tbiid redding, Mr. Jamnadas 
Mehta rose on a point of order drawing the attention of the Chair to the fact that under 
standing orders objeotion could be raised against taking up the third reading immedi- 
ately after second reading had been concluded. Mr. Mehta stated that the Bill had 
undergone as many as 53 amendments and the House should have time to study too 
amended Bill before discussing the third reading. He, therefore, requested a postpo- 
nement of the discussion on the third reading till December 1. ,, 

Sir. - - - '•• • 

Mr. G. 
ded the bi.au 

amended Bill, he agreed that the genBr.il discussion on the third reading might taxo 
place to-morrow, but wanted to dispose of a few verbal amendments 
the third readinc before rising for the day. Therenpon Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, followed 
by fourteen other members, comprising the Democratic Swaraj and Independent 
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Labour Parties, walked out of the House, protesting against “the intolerable injustice.” 
The house then adjourned after disposing of aniendnients during tho tnira reauing, 

dlh. NOVEMBER The hon. Mr, B. ff. Kher, replying to the debate^ on the 
third reading of the Bill to-day said that it had been his unhappy experience to 
find that any and every measure brought forward _ by his Gover^ent uau 
been consistently opposed by the Opposition, irrespective of merit. He warneu 
the workers not to be misled by interested propaganda and the campaign ot 
misrepresentation of the Bill. Experience would soon bring home to the 

workers that this Bill was in Uieir best interests. The Government were 

convinced that the Bill would promote the workers’ genuine interests, but if 
it failed to do so the Government would not hesitate to amend or even to repeal it. 

Messrs. Jamnadas JlfeMa, Panilekar, Jabhwala and _ Khedgikar, the fottj 
Labour oppositionists to the Bill, again voiced their opposition _ during me third 
reading. Mr. Mehta said that though the Bill had been considerably unproved 

during the second reading by the Government’s acceptance of certain amendments, 
it was fundamentally bad. 'Mr. Parulekar characterised the Bill as reactionary 

and undemocratio. Sir A. Af. K. Dehlavi, Leader of the Opposition, also opposing 
the third reading, stated that this particular Bill should not have been made 
a party measure. His party was at one with tho Government, ho added, in 
weeding out Communists from tho Indian workers’ movement, but this Bill, 

in doing this, would crush the working class and favour employers. Mr. 

Saklatvala (millowners’ representative) offered qualified support to the measure 
and repudiated the suggestion that the Bill favoured employers. 

The Prime Minister said that there had been 1 318 strikes in the past 
fourteen years which involved nineteen lakhs of people and six and half crores of 
Working days, resulting in tremendous e oonomic loss to the country. He added : “If 
the Government allowed such a state of affairs to continue and did not try to bring 
about industrial peace with due regard to the interests of employees and employers, 

the Government would be liable to be charged with criminal neglect of duty”. 

Mr. Kher affirmed that the Government stood for class collaboration and 
not class conflict and that the Bill had been devised on this principle. He 
pointed out how the Government had incorporated amendments to the Bill 
during the second reading in the interests of labour and expressed his unbounded 
faith in the good intentions of his Government to the workers. The Bill wss passed 
by 58 votes te 25. 


The Medical Prachtioxers’ Bill 


. 7tb. NOVEMBER Under the shadow of general strike in Bombay and 
witn deserted opposition benches, the Assembly met to-day to consider the 
comt)ay_ Medical Practitioners’ Bill as reported by the select committee. Tho 
entire independent labour block was absent as well as all labour leaders with 
tne exception of _ Mr. S. H. Jabhwala. Dr, Qilder, Minister of Health moved 
tue second reading without a speech. The bill sought to regulate qualifications 
ana provide for registration of Indian systems of medicine with a view to 
encou^ng study and spread of such systems and amend the law relating 
to medicM practitioners generally in the province of Bombay. 

ine House passed the first two clauses of the bill to-day. Several amendments 
were mOTed to the first_ clause seeking postponement of date of operation of 
mat part of the bill which made registration and minimum standard qualifications 
compulsory. The amendments _ were rejected. The bill laid down that this 
come into force in Urban areas on expiry of fi.va years of enforcement 
ot the first two parts of the bill. The first two parts of the bill defined the 
scope of the bill and provided for the constitution of a board of Indian 

system of medicine for the purpose of carrying out the provisions and 
boards functions such as registration of practitioners. 


Assembly^ to-day passed the second and the third 
voioo ^ third reading being passed with a solitary dissentient 

Minister leader of the Opposition paid a tribute to Dr. Gilder, 

I'resotVB piloting the thoughtful and far-sighted bill which 

1 e and encourage ancient indigenous medical science and regulate its 
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praotice, at the same time discouraging the evil of quackery. Before the House rose 
for the day, the Hon. Mr. B. G. Kher formally introduced the Bombay Tenancy Bill. 

Non- Official Bills 

9lli. NOVEMBER : — The Assembly considered non-oflScial business to-day. As 
many as eighteen private Bills were introduced in the course of the day. Important 
among them were Bills for the prevention of unequal marriages and the prevention of 
bigamous marriages among Hindus introduced by Mrs. Lilavati Miinshi, Mr. S. If, 
Jabhwala's Bombay Presidency Swadeshi Products Tests Bill, Mr. Ali Bahadur Khan's 
Social Freedom Protection Bill and the Bombay Presidency Muslim Personal Law 
(Shariat) Application Bill. 


Propaganda of Birth Control 

lllh. NOVEMBER : — Dr. A/. D. Oildevt Minister for Health, opposed the resolu- 
tion in favour of birth-control in the Assembly to-day. Citing statistics. Dr. Gilder 
pointed out that 4.2 children per fam ily was India's average. Be asked, “Do you 
want to limit it further ?” Dr. Gilder stated that India’s real problem was nutrition 
and want of proper diet. The resolution was defeated by 49 votes to 10, 
Moved by Mr. P. J. Boham yesterday, the resolution which urged the Government 
to carry on propaganda in favour of birth control and to provide facilities for its prac- 
tice, invoked an interesting debate. The hon. Mr. Morarji Desai, Revenue Minister, 
opposing the resolution, advocated self-control and feared that once birth control was 
accepted, there would be no control of sexnl life and that would result in the de- 
terioration of the nation. 


Bombay Nurses Act 

Mrs. Faiz Tyahji next moved a resolution recommending to the Government to amend 
the Bombay Nurses, Midwives and Health Visitors Act to meet the conditions in Bop- 
bay City so as to provide firstly for control of the profession of midwives, both train- 
ed and untrained, by the Municipal Corporation through registration ; and, secopdiy, 
for safeguarding the interests of the public and of untrained midwives by providing 
them with rudimentary instructions and simple equipment until such time ns all of 
them were trained. The hon. Dr. Gilder accepted the resolution on behalf of tho 
Government. The debate had not concluded when the House adjourned. 

Return of Securities 

14th. NOVEMBER : — Mr. S. L. Karandilcar's resolution, recommending to Uio 
Govornment the return forthwith of securities deposited by newspapors and printing 
presses and forfeited by tho Provincial Government between 1st January, 1929, and 
1st April, 1937, was defeated by 41 votes to 15. Tho hon. Mr. K. Af. Mttnshi, Homo 
Minister, opposed tho resolution on principle, stating that tho Government stood for 
restitution, not for compensation. 

Protection of Indigenous Products 

The Assembly next passed two other resolutions : one of them, moved by Mrs. 
Lilavali Munshi, recommended to tho Government to convey to the Govornrapnt of 
India tire desire that they bo pleased to take such measures through legislation or 
otherwise as would protect indigenous products against unhealthy foreign compotition. 


Removal or Bar on Indian Advocates 

Tho other resolution, moved by Mr. Babuhhai Patel, rccommondcd to tho Govera- 
mont to move the High Court of Bombay to make such ohaugo in tbo rules for ad- 
mission and appearance of Advocates in tho several jurisdictions of tho High Court 
so as not to place Law Graduates of tho rccogaised Universities of India and persons 
who bad passed examinations bold by B.ar Councils under tho Bar Councils Act at a 
disadvantage compared with Barristers of England and Ireland and members of the 
Facultv 01 Advocates of Scotland in tho matter of admission or appearance. 


Local Boards & Daces Control Bills 
NOVEMBER The Assembly considered oEScial business to-dav. It pa-sr--} 
tbo soWnd and third readings of the Local Boards Act Amendment Bill fs n bad 

emerged from tJio Select Committee and adopted thereafter the hoc. /M Gttder .n 
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Intiou, seeking the regalation in this Province through an act ot the O 0 ni.ral Legisla- 
ture of the trade, prodaction, supply and distribution of drugs and medicines, ^ 

Aid to Indigenous Enterprises 

16tb. NOVEMBER -.—The House unanimously passed the resolution^ moved by the 
hop. Mr. L. 31. Patil, Minister for Industries, seeking fo g'^e aid to indigenous 
prises in the Province by either lending or subscribing a part of tue capital, oy 
placing available technical advice at the disposal of the person concerned, or by giving 
such other facilities as might be deemed necessary, ibe resolution laid down me 
conditions under which such aid will be granted, npipaiyi that no such aid will be 
given as may result in unfair oompetitiou with the ex'istjng industry and that by 
giving such aid, the Government may direct that the maximum return on the invest- 
ed capital will be restricted to a reasonable limit, and ?uch farther conditions as may 
in the public interest be deemed necessary. 

The Trades Dispdies Bill ((joNTD.) 

17th. NOVEMBER The Trades Disputes Bill, wbict was the main subject of 
dispute between the Government and the Opposition, was fiDulIy passed by both me Mouses 
to-day. Amendments and alterations made in the Bill by 1^6 Gounoil \^re moved by ths 
Premier Mr. B, O, Kher^ One important change suggested by the Upper House had 
come from Mr. iT. Stones, a member of the Progressiif0 Party. As a_ result of this 
amendment all the three members of the Industrial to be_ appointed under _ this 
Dill will have the stains of a High Court judge. Wh®n a decision in a particular 
case is to be applied to an industry in an area wider than that covered by the scope 
of the original oisputa it will be first submitted to th® Industrial Court. Another im- 
portant change made by the Upper House is that in case where the labour officer 
is a representative of employees and where a settl 0 b)®®t of industrial dispute is 
arrived at in any conciliation proceedings the labour officer shall place such terms of 
the settlement before the meeting of employees concerned to be convened by him and 
ho shall not sign a memorandum of such a settlement unless a majority of such em- 
ployees present at such a meeting accept those terms. These and all other conse- 
quential changes were passed by the Assembly to-day. 

The Medical PEAcmioNERg’ Bill 

Dr. 31. D. Qilder’s Bill to provide for the registration of practitioners of Indian 
systems of medicine with a view to encouraging the gtudy and spread of such systems 
which was also amended by the Council yesterdav, vvns sent to-day to the Assembly 
for farther consideration and concurrence. The only important change made by the 
^noil in this Bill was to reduce the amount of fine for non-registration from Es. 
500 to Rs. 100 for the first offence, and Rs. 500 for every subsequent offence after 
conviction of the first offence. The Assembly to-day gave its cousent to this 
change. The Houses was then prorogued. 


The Bombay Legislative Council 

Autumn Session — Poona — 19th. September to 17 November 1938 

Rules op Peocedure or Council , 

The Bombay Legislative Council opened its session at Poona on the 19th. 
September, 1938. Mr. M. 3f. Fakvasa, President, WUS in the chair. At the outset a 
^cfeicnoe was made to the death oi Sir Phiroze Setkna by the Prime Minister and 
me leaders of all patties associated themselves with the Premier in paying a tribute to 
the illustrious deceased. 

The House wm engaged for three hours in discussing the rules of procedure of the 
ijcgislahve Council. Some interest was created whe® Mr. S. O. Joshi moved an 
Mendment to the effect that members could read their speeches in the House. Mr. 
After opposed the amendment. The division resulted in ten voting for and tenaginst 
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Tlie President, Mr. M. M. Paksava gave his casting vote against the amendment. 
The original rule regarding the .subject was carried by 12 votes to 9. The House 
then adjourned. 


20lh SEPTEMBER : — Tlio Counoil resumed discussion to-day on the remaining 
draft rules of procedure and disposed of them in the course of the day. An amend- 
ment from an Opposition member that it was open to a member to refer to a matter 
previously disallowed by the President on the floor of the House and uige the Chair 
to reconsider its decision, was rejected by fho House after tlie Premier had opposed 
it on the ground that it contravened parliamentary prnttice and sought to challenge 
the Chair’s decision. An amendment moved by Mrs. Hansa Mehta from the 
Government side for increasing the number of members required to stand in 
support of an adjournment motion for leave being granted to it from seven 
to ten, was withdrawn after an appeal from Prof. Davar to the Government not 
to take a retrograde step by going back upon the original recommendation of the 
committee whiob framed the rules. 

After the rules were disposed of, tho Houso took up consideration of three 
small official bills which wore carried through all the throe readings with- 
in the space of ten minutes. The House then adjourned till October 14. 

OrriciAL Bills and Resolutions 

l4Ui. OCTOBER : — Tlio Bill to amend the Town Planning Act was passed 
through all its stages by tiio Council which also passed a resolution moved by tho hon. 
Dr. Qilder, Minister foe Health, urging tho Central Legislature to bring forward 
a measure to regulate and control tho import, manufaoture and sale of diugs. 


Aiuiest op Pjdacepul Piokeiers 

17tli. OCTOBER A non-official resolution asking the Government to 
police officials not to arrest peaceful picketeis was carried in the Council to-day. 
Five Don-offioial lesolutions were discussed. One was accepted by the Government, 
one was lost and three were withdrawn. 

COLONISATIO.'I OF JkWS IN KeNTA 

TIio most important among them was the one moved by Mr. S. R, Davar, 
requiring the Provincial Government to convey to His Majesty’s Governraenti 
through the Government of India, the protest of the Council against the P''0P°?“‘ 
for the colonisation of Jews in the Kenya Highlands, as it was detrimental 
interests of Indians. Mr. P. O. Kher, the Prime Minister, stated that the 
was not in the hands of the Provincial Government as foreign affairs _ formed a 
subject to be dealt with by the Central Government. He was, however, in Mrres- 
pondence with tho Goveinment of India on the matter. From their communication, 
it appeared that the matter was still under correspondence between the Government oi 
India and His Majesty’s Government. The resolution was withdrawn. 

Tho resolution of Mr, Santilal Shah asking the Government to instruct police 
officials not to arrest peaceful picketers was accepted by the hon. Mr. K. M, Munsn 
on behalf of the Government. He said that there was no law against _ peaceiu 
picketing. Hence there could bo no objection to it. The resolution was carried. 

Films on India 

A resolution asking the Government to reconstitute the Bombay Board of Film 
Censors so as to make it representative of nationalist opinion, and to ask tne 
Board not to certify films which were likely to lOuse the anger of Indians or 
wound their self-respect, was withdrawn by Mr. Shah on Mr, K. M. Munsht, 
Home Minister, explaining that the Government had taken action to see that m 
future all films depicting Indian life wore shown to the Government before a certi- 
ficate was issued to Indian importers against importing such films in future. 


The Conpisoated Lands Bill 

18th. OCTOBER : — The CoUnoil passed to-day all stages of the Forfeited Lands 
■Rill which was passed by the Assembly on Friday last. Discussion on the first 
reading took nearly two hours, hnt the second and third fadings were disposed 
of in a comparatively short time without many divisions. Opposition to the Bill 
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was led by Mr. Frederick Stone, Mr. S. C. Joshi, Mr. O. S. Mahajani, Mr. E. N, 
Earanjia and Mr. S. R. Davar. It was contended by some of them that the 
Bill would be vindictive against those who opposed the Government. Some pleaded 
that the Government should agree to pay more compensation than _ was contem- 
plated. Dr. K. A. Hamid and Mr. Narsinghrao Desai supported the Bill. The former 
said that the Government should not have paid any compensation at all to those people 
who worked .against the country’s interests, while Mr. Narasinghrao Desai nairdted hm 
personal experience as one of those whose lands liad been forfeited.^ Mr. Morarjt 
lOcsaij Revenue Minister, replying, stated that looking at it from the point of view of 
raorahty and national self-respect, what the Government sought to give was more 
than just and proper. He declared, amidst cheers, that the Bill had the fullest 
approval of Mr. Gandhi. 

The Thades Disputes Bill 

I4tli. NOVEMBER The Council resumed the discussion of the second reading of 
the Trades Disputes Bill this morning. The Prime Minister, the hon. Mr. B. (?._ Kher 
nado a gesture to the Opposition by accepting the latter’s amendment limitating 
the duration of the Bill to five years on condition that the ‘ Opposition withdrew the 
other amendments, numbering over iCO. The offer was accepted by Mr. S. G. Joshi 
(ftominated Labour) on behalf of the Opposition. Thereupon, both the sides agreeing, 
the President adjourned the House with a view to permitting informal discussion on 
the other amendments of a verbal and acceptable character. AVhen the House met 
sgajn, Mr. Joshi sprang a surprise by announcing his recantation from the agreement 
arrived at between him and the Government. Explaining his change of attitude, Mr. 
Joshi stated that after accepting the Government’s offer, lie had met his_ friends from 
the Lower House and discussed the position with them. Ho had realised that the 
®®^!0ptanco of the offer would be misunderstood to mean that Labour was in favour of 
the Bill. The President added ho felt sorry to find any member of the House in such 
an embarrassing position. He did not want to add to the member’s embarrassment, 
but hoped that he would co-operate with the Chair in the speedy disposal of the largo 
number of amendments bv not making lengthy speeches. The House, thereafter, settjed 
down to a discussion of toe clauses. The Opposition’s amendment to limit the duration 
of tho Bill was defeated and the House further disposed of 25 clauses and 110 amend- 
ments before rising for the day. 

Medical PnACriiioKEns’ Bill 

15ih. NOVEMBER : — Tho Council to-day passed the third rending of the Bill 
.votes to 6. Thereafter, the House took up the first reading of tho Medical 
I raotitioners’ Bill as amended by the Assembly and moved by the hon. Dr. M. D. 
Wiidjr, Minister for Health. Mr. B. M. Virkar moved an adjournment of the consi- 
uemtion of the Bill till tho nest session on tho ground that the members had not 
^uncieat time to study the Bill as it had emerged from tho Lower House. The motion 
wM rejected and tho House was engaged in tho debate on tho fiist reading of the Bill 
wlien It rose for the day. Tho House then adjourned till tho nest day, the 16th. 
«oveinb« when it passed tho third reading of tho Aledical Bill as it emerged from the 
wwer Honso and took up for consideration the Dacal Boards Act Amendraent Bill 
as seat by the.I/iwer Honso and passed, that too, before rising for tho day. Tho 
tionso then adjourned till the next day, the 17th. November, when it was prorogued. 


Acts Passed by the Bombay Legislature in 1937-38 

T t Legitlalure Members’ (Remsval of Disqualificationf) Act, ’37 (Bombay 
*L • 1 V specify ofilces of piofit nnder the Crown in India which will not disqualify 

inmr h^Jprs from being chosen as, or, for being members of the Provincial Legislature. 

... Bombay LegistaUve Council (President and Deputy President) and the 
^tnbay Legislative Assembly (Speaker and Deputy Speyer) Salaries Act. 1937 
II 19371, To determine the salaries of the President and Deputy 
i reMcenl 01 the Baml>.ay 1.,‘gis’alive Council and the Sneaker and Deputy Speaker 
of Hotnbay LogisUtive Assembly. i ^ r 

rf ^ Legislature Members' Salaries and Allowance Act, '37 (Bombay fll 

r-i 7. V ' ,r'^‘'Vido for the salaries and allowances of members of both the 
L.stebjrs of the l/igislatnte. 

I' s Salaries Act, 1937 (Bombay IV of 1937). 

*»'*rS5S cl Mmtsters. 

Zl 


To determine 
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5. Bombay Local Boards (Amendment) Act ’38 (Bombay I of 1938). To abolish 
QOminatioDs in this case of all local boards and to reserve seats in joint electorates 
wr members of backward classes, minorities and women. It also gives an option to the 
Muhammadan voters in any Muhammadan constituency in a District to declare that 
the said separate Muhammadan constituency be abolished in which ease they would 
get representation by means of reserved seats in joint electorates. 

6. Bombay Provincial Collection of Taxes Act ’38 (Bombay IV of 1938). To provide 
that m cases in which Government make a declaration to the effect, the tax proposed 
in the Bill shall become leviable from the day on which the Bill is published. 

7. Bombay Tobacco (Amendment) Act, ’38 (Bombay VI of 1938). Amends two 
Acts, namely :(1) the Tobacco Duty (Town of Bombay) Act, 1857, and (3) the Bom- 
bay (District) Tobacco Act. 1933. The object of amendments in the first Act is 
to increase the license fees in the City of Bombay in acoordanoe with the quality of 
the tobacco. The amendments in the Bombay (District) Tobacco Act are designed 
to make the Act permanent and to shift the main burden of the license fees general- 
ly from the retailer to the wholesale dealer. 

8. Bombay Finance (Amendment) Act, *38 (Bombay VII of 1938). The Bombay 
Finance Act of 1932 containing provisions for the imposition of an electricity duty and 
for varying fees under the Court Fees Act and the duties under the Indian Stamp 
Act, is continued for one more year with certain increases. 

9. Bombay Small Holders Relief Act. ’38 (Bombay VIII of 1938). To postpone 
the_ execution of decrees passed against small agriculturists up to April 1, 1939, by 
which time it is hoped to pass legislation for the relief of agricultural indebtedness 
and the regulation of tenancies. 

10. Bombay District Municipal Boroughs (Amendment) Act ’38 (Bombay IX of 
1938). _ To abolish nominations in the case of all municipal boards and to give repre- 
sentation by means of reservation of seats in joint electorates to members of back- 
ward classes, minorities and women. Also to give an option to the Muhammadan 
voters of any municipality to declare that separate Muhammadan constituencies should 
be abolished in which case they would get representation by reservation of seats in 
general constituencies. 

11. Bombay Race-Cources Licensing (Amendment) Act, ’38 (Bombay X of 1933). 
To make it clear that the conditions which Government may impose under the exist- 
ing Bombay Race-courses Licensing Act, 1912, may provide for the payment of a 
license fee to Government and for such other matters, directly or indirectly, connec- 
ted with racing or not, as Government may deem fit, 

13. Bombay Harijan Temple Worship Removal of Disabilities Act '38 (Bombay XI 
of 1938). To remove all legal difficulties in the way of those trustees of publio temples, 
who are convinced of the justice of the claim of Harijans to make use of Hindu public 
temples and who desire to throw open the temples under their control to the Harijan. 

J3. Bombay Primary Education Amendment Act, ’38 (Bombay XII of 1^3^. To 
remove certain difficulties experienced in the working of the Bombay Primary Educa- 
tion Act, 1923, The important change made by the Act is that tlie power of appoint- 
ing administrative officers of School Boards and iDspeotiDg" staff will in future vest in 
Government. It also provides for the establishment of a Provincial Board of Educa- 
tion to advise Government in all matters connected with Primary Education. . 

14. City of Bombay Municipal Third Amendment Act ’38 (Bombay XIH Ot 
1938) To effect (a) Abolition of nominations ; (b) Introduction of adult franchise for 
elections of 1942 and thereof ; (c) and Redistribution of wards, 

15. City of Bombay Police (Amendment) Act '38 (Bombay XH of 1933 ). io 

enable the Commissioner of Police fo direct any person to remove himself from mo 
City of Bombay, if in the opinion of the Commissioner his presence, movemenrs 
or acts, is or are causing or are calculated to cause danger or alarm, or a reasonaoie 
suspicion exists that unlawful designs are entertained by such persons, in 9 Q» 

16. The Indian Lunacy (Bombay Amendment) Act, 38 (Bombay XV of IJoo)- 

To permit the transfer of certain classes of patients to more congenial sarroupoinga 
under the care of relatives or friends. ^ „ 

17. Bombay Special (Emergency) Power* (Repeal) Act *38. To repeal tno 
Bombay Special (Emergency) Powers Act, 1932. 

18. Bombay Probation of Offender* BiU, ’38 (Bill -No. Ilf of 193S). To onlarg 
the nrovisions of section 562 of the Criminal Pr /cednro Code for the release on 
probation of offenders and to provide -partionlarlj/ for the supervision of certain 
offenders by a probation officer named by the Coui - 



The Madras Legislative Assembly 

August Session — Madras — 15th. August to 19th. August IS38 

Speaker Cancels European Tour 

The August session of the Madras Legislative Assembly commenced at Madras on 
ISlh August 1938 and continued for five days till the 19tli Auguit with the 
Speaker, Mr. Bullish Samiamurthi in the Chair.. Before proceeding with the regular 
business of the day, the Speaker took the opportunity to .explain to the House why he 
cancelled _ his European tour, for which both the Houses of the Legislature 
had unanimoualy voted the necessary expenditure. The Speaker said ; Situated as 
India is_ to-day and engaged as India is in a political struggle for self-determination 
and national independence any step oalonlated to create an impression that the country 
has in any way settled down to work the constitutional machinery imposed upon it 
from outsid6_ should be carefully avoided, and when the Congress 'Working Committee 
IS of the opinion that the visit of any Congress Speaker or Minister in India to 
foreign countries might be interpreted as the acceptance of the Government of India 
^t, a measure which has been declared as unacceptable to the people of India, 
u hatever may be their political complex, it is my only duty to respect that opinion 
whatever may be difference of view about it, Mr, Sambamurthi said he cheerfully 
accepted the advice of the Working Committee and cancelled his tour, 

Indian Lunact Act Amend. Bill 

,, Bills were next passed into law. The hon. Dr. T. S. S. Rajan introduced 
Bill further to amend the Indian Lunacy Act 1912. In explaining the obieots 
?L D present act did not contain any provision for enabling 

the Superintendent of any asylum to discharge a lunatic temporarily when such 
discharge was required in the interests of his health. This defect was now sought 
to remedied. Another provision in the Bill was for the purpose of enabling a 
court to make due allowance for the needs of the wife, children and other depen- 
dants of a lunatic when proceedings were started against the estate of the lunatic 
tor the rwovery of the cost of his maintenance in the ayslum. The Bill was taken 
into consideration and the various clauses of the Bill were put one by one without 
discussion and passed. The Bill was then passed into law. 

Medical Eegisiratiox Amend. Bill 

Rujan next introduced the Bill further to amend the 
Maoras Medical Registration Act 1914 and moved that the Bill he taken into oonsidera- 
m's- 1 ® df the Bill was to throw open the presidentship of the Madras 

Medical Council to election after a period of four years and to abolis'h the distinctions 
.the different classes of registered practitioners and to provide for a common 
remster in which the names of all practitioners should be arranged in the alphabetical 
order. After the several clauses were passed the Minister moved that the Bill be 
passed into law. The motion was accepted and the amending Bill was passed into law. 

Madras Estates Land Amend. Bill 

• ^rakasam, Revenue Minister sought leave of the House to 

introduce a Bill further to amend the Madras Estates Land Aot 1908 and that the 
same be taken into _ consideration at once. The Bill sought "to extend the period by 
one year for applications being preferred by landowners in certain cases for the 
establishment of their kudivaram rights in inam villages. The motion was passed and 
loo only clauso of tho Bill was then put and carried. The Bill was then 
passed into law. 


Prisons Acrr Amend Ban 

Prisons, moved that the Bill to 
Prisons Act, 1S94 and the Indian Lunacy Act 1912 be taken into 
TofA nn. potion was adopted and the clauses in the Bill were then put to 

vote one by one and passed. The Bill was then passed into law. 
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Land Moiitoaoe Bank Act 

Tlio hon, Mr. F. F. Oiri then moved iho following resolution : ‘This Assembly 
Jccoramonas to tlio Piovinoinl Government that they may, fiom time to time and 
iiuuer siicl) conditions as they' may roqniro, under sul.-pcciion (2) of section 6 of the 
Mndrns Co-operatiyo Land Mortgage Banks Act, J934 increase the maximum amount 
01 tlio guarantee given by them in respect of the debentures issued by the Madras 
w-oper.ativo Central Land Mortgage Bank, Ltd,, up to a total face value of Rs. 
^dU lakhs exclusive of suoh_ debentures as (he Bank may from time to time 
redeem, such debentures being issued for poiiods not exceeding in any case 25 years 
from tbo date of issue and bearing interest at a rate not exceeding 5 pec-cent 
per annum’'. The motion was put to the House and cairied. The House then 
adjourned. 

Famine Reliee Fund Bill 

16lh. AUGUST .’—Five more Government Bills were passed by the Assembly to-day. 
The Prime Minister introduced a Bill to amend tho Madras Famine Relief Fund Act 
and moved that the Bill bo taken into consideration at once. The Bill, the Prime 
Minister said, was intended fiistly to enable the Government to invest the Fond in 
the securities of the Provincial Govornment, and in the loans of the Provincial 
Government. Secondly, tho Bill ensured the minimum of Rs. 60 lakhs being main- 
tained in tho Fund and made it a charge on the rovonuo. The Bill was passed. 

Repealing & Amending Bill 

The hon. Mr. P. Subharoyan next introduced a Bill to repeal certain enactments 
and to amend certain other enactments and moved that tlie Bdl bo taken into consi- 
deratiop at onco. He said that the Bill was only of i»rocedural importance. The task 
of issuing a revised edition of the Madras Code had now been taken in hand, and 
tho present was an appropriate occasion for the repeal of such of the enactments 
appearing in those volumes as were concerned merely with Iho making of textual 
alterations in Acts that already existed. The textual alterations so made, were incor- 
porated in the parent Act as soon as the amending Act came into force. The inser- 
tion receently of section 8-A in the Madras General Clause Act 1891, had abolished 
all reason for keeping amending act of this nature alive. Notwithstanding the 
repeal of such acts, amendments made by thorn would continno to be in force 
Certain Acts which had by virtue of the Government of India (Adaption of Indian 
Laws) Order 1987, ceased to have effect were now formally repealed. The motion 
that the Bill be taken into consideration was then passed and the clauses of the 
Biil were put one by one without any discussion and carried. The Bill was then 
passed into law. 

Prohibition Act Amend. Bill 

The hon. Mr. C .Bajagopalachariar next introduced the Madias Prohibition (Amend- 
ment) Bill and moved that the Bill be taken into consideration at once. He said 
(hat section 6 of the Prohibition Act of 1937 penalised the advertisement ot any 
liquor or drug unless it had been exempted by the Government from the provisions 
of that section or unless it had been specially approved as of medicinal value by 
the Madras Medical Council. In dry aieas where the Prohibition Act_ had been 
in force, people might resort to such liquors approved as of medicinal 
There were certain wines and liquors of proprietory concerns, which were likely 
to do harm to the people. Such wines and liquors were now largely adverhsed 
and distributed in open markets. It was commonly known that_ most of those 
liquors have a large sale. The Government considered that public advertisemMt 
of medicated wines and similar preparations were unnecessary and undesirable 
and should be prohibited. The Government were of the opinion that such medi- 
cated wines might be advertised in medical journals or in notices and literature 
circulated exclusively to members of the medical profession. Power to approve such 
wines and liquors as of medicinal value was to be accorded not only to the Madras 
Medical Council but also to other similar bodies and in (he case of Indian medicines, 
to such an authority like the Indian School of Medicine or authorities as might 
be notified by the Government. This was a liberalising provision in the Bill, 

The motion (hat the Bill be taken into consideration at once was passed without 
division. The Bill was next put clause by clause and similarly passed. The Prime 
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Miuistor then moved that the Bill be passed into law. This motion was also adopted 
without a division and the Bill was passed into law. 

Borstal Schools Amend. Bill 

The hon. Mr. K. Baman Menon sought leave of the House to introduce a Bill 
further to amend the Madras Borstal Schools Act, 1925, for certain purpos^ and 
moved that the Bill be taken into con sideration at once. He also asked the House 
to waive the six days' notice. The object of the Bill, he said, was to entrust 
Honorary Presidency Magistrates with the power to pass sentences under the 
Borstal Schools Act, which power they had not hitherto. The motion was adopted 
and the Bill was put clausa hy clause and adopted. On the motion of the Ministei for 
Coutts and Prisons the Bill was passed into law. 

Local Boards Amend. Bill 

The hon. Mr. B, Oopala Beddi, Minister tor Local Administration, next moved that 
the Bin farther to amend the Madras Local Boards Act, 1929, be taken into con- 
sideration at once. The House gave permission to introduce the Bill. The Bill was 
then passed clause by clause. On the motion of the Minister, the Bill was passed 
into law. 

The Minor Ports Fund Bill 

The Minor Ports Fund Bill was not proceeded with, on objection being raised 
on ground of lack of adequate notice. The Speaker suggested that the Bill might 
be put off to the October sitting of the Assembly, in view of its importance. The 
Premier replied that the Government would give duo ‘‘consideration” to the 
Speakers suggestion. Tho House then adjourned. 

Malabar Temple-Entrt Bill 

17th. AUGUST The select committee motion of Mr, il. C. Rajah's Temple 
Entry Bill oame up for discussion to-day. Mr, 0. Rajagopalachariar, the 

Premier, requested Mr. Rajah not to proceed with his Bill as the Government 
themselves proposed introducing a bill at the next session of the Assembly, 
in November, throwing open the temple to all Hindus in the Malabar district 
in the Qrst instance and extend the same to other'' districts later on. It 
would be a difficult task for the Government, said the Premier, if they had 
to introduce temple-eutry simultaneously all over the presidency because they 
had to enlighten tho public and obtain their cheerful consent for the reform 
by removing their ignorance and superstition. It would be wiser, said he, 
to follow the line of least resistance and temple-entry in Malabar, which had 
more or less the same tradition, custom and usage as Travanoore, would ha 
oasily extended to other districts of the province. The Premier said that mere 
passing of a bill and putting it into the statute hook was not what they 
wanted and he assured Mr. Rajah that the step contemplated by the Government 
would take them to their goal much earlier than any other mea.sare and he appealed 
to Mr. Rajah to withdraw his measure. Mr. Rajah, declining to drop his bill, accused 
the Premier and tho Congress Government of betraying the Harijan cause. He said 
public opinion in the country had been found in favour of the bill and he saw no 
reason for the Government not to proceed with tho measure straightway applying it 
to the whole province. The select committee motion was pressed to a division 
and lost by 130 votes to 24. 


Removal of Civil Disabilities of Harijans 

A non-official bill moved by Mr. Af. C. Rajah to provide for the 
r^oval of civil disabilities of Harijans in regard to appointments to any public 
office or in regard to access to public weljs, ponds, roads etc., was next passed into 
taw. Both _ tho Government and OpposUion benches welcomed the ineasure as 

overdue- Kumararaia Muthia Cheiiiar, 
coi'Si’stuIated the Premier and the ministerial party 
accepting the Bill. He hoped this reform Yvould be greeted with whole- 
the general public and there would be no difficulty in 
Sua fv , execution. The Premier Afr. C. RaJaQopalachariar said that he was 

enthusiasm was not exhibited over the measure. The negative 
P menon itself was proof of the stage, to which the country has advanced. 
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tho irflnLfll ^r* n gottitig ioto tho statutQ book, but 

tJio geaeral pubho would give it tho fullest effect. 


OniMiKAt Law Acts Repeal Bill 

f refused leave to Mr. T. T. Krisknamachari to introduce a Bill 
ro ropoai tho Crimina] Law Amendment Acts in so far as they affected tho Madras 
riesidonoy, Mr. Enshnamaohari said that (he Criminal Law Amendment Acts 
crippled individual freedom and suppressed oivil liberties. The history of the 

made it clear that the temptation to use it against 
politioal opponents _ was irresistible to any executive. He reminded tho Congress 
hws Election Manifesto and urged them to discard these “repressive" 

The Premier said (hat they wore not against the repeal of the Criminal Law 
Amendment Acts as such, _ but tho time for repeal had not come. They were 
conscious of their election pledges, and if they opposed the Bill now it 
was because they _ were urged by a far greater sense of duty not to discard 
tho weapons at their disposal until they had gained time and made their own laws. 

Burma Riots Deplored 

18ih. AUGUST The House unanimously passed a resolution to-day requesting the 
Madras Goverament to bring to tho notice of tho Government of Burma that the 
people of Madras greatly deplored the recent riots in Burma and hoped that 
effective measures to preserve life and property had been adopted, and (hat adequate 
measures would be continued to prevent a recrudescence of th6_ trouble and to 
recommend the appointment of a committee to inquire fully into the disturbauoes and 
suggest measures for permanent peace and goodwill between the communities. 

Mr. Abdid Hamid Khan (Moslem League) moved the resolution and the Eremtcr, 
accepting it wholeheartedly on behalf of tho Government, expressed sympathy witn 
the victims and congratulated tho Burma Government in having been able to restore 
peace and order. 


Anti-Hindi Agitation & Repression 

The alleged repressive policy of the Government in the matter of dealing with per- 
sons who took part in anti-Hindi agitation and the use of the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act against those persons, came m for severe criticism at the hands of some of tne 
opposition members, Air. Abdul Hamid Khan (Muslim League) who initiated tne 
discussion by moving Lis resolution on the subject said that he was not opposed to 
the introduction of Hindustani, nor did he approve of the picketing in front 
Premier’s residenoo, TThat he objeotod to was tho repression that was practised 
under tho Criminal Law Amendment Act which ho termed as a lawless law cal- 
culated to destioy civil liberty in tho land. Sir A, Pannirselvam said h0_ tvouia 
prefer to have English, which was spoken by a few people, than Hindustanj wbmn 
none knew in Tamilnad, Mr. Yakub Hassan, Minister for Public Works, denied that 
any repression was practised. He said that nationalist Aluslims were working for the last 
forly years to popularise Hindustani and now when a real opportunity had come 
he wondered why certain Muslim members objected to tho language, Mr. T. Prakasam, 
Minister for Revenue, who also spoke on the resolution, said that it was not for 
pleasure or love that they were using the Criminal Law Amendment Act but there 
was no other aot which could cover the offence committed by the so-oalled anti- 
Hindi agitators. Mr. Rajagopalachariar, the Premier, winding up the debate whiou 
lasted for full four houis, said that tho real object of the motion was not so muon 
to prevent the introduction pi Hindustani as to obstruct and defy the Government, 
Who could describe the policy of the Government as one of repression ? Putting 
certain offendeis in jail after proper trial and oonviotion, he said, was not repression. 
Referring to picketing in front of his residenne, the Premier said he would not have 
minded if they had made only some noise and were content with shouting anti-Hindi 
ein<Tfir>R But their shouting was born of communal hatred which would be injurious to 
fi.i’ nation as a whole and it should not be tolerated He would not mind even the 
nf tiomnnal abuse but it was tho annoyance to the national honour which he 
LfhS He next pointed out to the absence of any other .law oxcep the 
V aw Amendment Act to apply to snoh unusual oSonces and if they violated 
Criminal La , , ^ Congress dootrines, ho said there was the Congress to look 

S°thaL®Mr! ffis iludon was put to vote and was declared lost. 
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The Honse then adjourned till the next day, the 19lli. August, when supplernentarj’^ 
demands for grants were voted, after which the House adjourned till the 
28th November. 

Winter Session— Madras — 28lh. November to 12th. December 1938 

The Public Health Bill 

28ili. NOVEMBER The Public Health Bill, after four hours’ discussion to-day, 
was referred to a Select Committee of fifteen members, with the Minister of Public 
Health as Cbairman. il. T. T. KrishnamacharCs motion to circulate the Bill for 
eliciting j public opinion was lost. Speakers from the_ Opposition benches, while 
directing their main attack on details of the Bill, complained that adequate time had 
not lieeo given to the public to express themselves on it. A measure of such far- 
reaching effect, the members pleaded, should not be rushed through. Speaking on 
behalf of the European group, Mr. IF. K. il. Langley expressed himself as being 
in agreement with the general principles of the Bill, and congratulated the Health 
Minister on his courage and skill in bringing forward suoh a Bill. Properly considered 
and piloted, the measure, he had no doubt, would have far-reaching effect on the 
health and well-being of the province. He urged that there need be no hurry in 
.considering the Bill, the clauses of which required careful consideration and supported 
the motion for ciroalation. The Prime Minister, intervening towards the end of _ the 
debate, claimed that the Bill had received warm welcome in the province 
and that the public, the medical profession and organised bodies had on the whole not 
raised objection to the Bill. He assured the House that if the main principles were 
acceptable, as he understood they were, details might well be left to be attended to by 
the Select Committee. The Minister for Health, in view of the feeling given 
expression to in tho House, did not press the time-limit for the snbmismon by the 
Select^ Committee of its report, and made suitable changes in tho composition of the 
committee to make it more representative of the Opposition groups. Dr. Rajan 
welcomed the co-operation of the Opposition for making the Bill as perfect 
Mid useful ns possible. 

Prohibiiion Act Amesdino Bill 

29lh. NOVEMBER Great headway was made by the House in clearing most 
of the official business. A Bill amending the Prohibition Act to regulate exemp- 
tion in the case of wine used for sacramontal purposes was passd into law. The 
Government was empowered by this measure to make suitable provisions for issuing 
aathorily to persons and institutions for possession and use of such liquor, as 
may be required by them for any bonafide religious purpose in accordance with 
ancient custom. 


Regulation of Drugs & Medicines 

The Assembly also unanimously carried a resolution by Dr. T. 8. S. Rajan (Public 
Health Minister), recommending the Central Legislature to enact legislation of certain 
matters in respect of drugs and medicines, enumerated in the provincial list Dr. 
Rajan in moving the resolution said it was desirable to have uniform legislation 
in this particular case for the whole of India and that various provinces had made 
a similar recommendation to tlie Central Government. He pointed out that such 
legislation would be in the interest of indigenous producers and would give them 
a chance to compete with imported goods. 


The Minor Ports Bill 

30th. NOVEMBER ; — By 82 votes to 18, the Assembly referred the Minor Ports 
Fund Bill to a Select Committee. An amendment by a member of the Opposition to 
•have the Bill circulated for eliciting public opinion was defeated. In the course of 
‘the debate, which lasted for over four hours, members representing Commerce spoke 
vehemently in opposition to the Bill and oharacterised the provisions as being expro- 
pnatory. They urged that the fund should be retained intact, for the exclusive bene- 
1 II Prime Minister, replying at length to the criticisms 

levoileu by the Opposition, said that there was no need tor the fear that with the 
passing of the Bill, there would be an end to the progress of the ports. On the 
contrary, it would lead, ho- said, to the Government taking due interest in their pro- 
per maintenance and improvement “These ports,” the Prime Minister said, “will not 
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continue to be orphan children, as at present, but would be adopted by this Gove • 
inent. If we use this money as ours and if we feel this money ^ j 

our interest to make the minor ports grow. "We shall no longer depend o" 
agriculturists or the foolish man who drinks, for our revenue. ,We si all depena on 
trade and comraoroo and improve the minor ports. The ® i„ _epj.0. 

that it would be wrong to deem the Fund as a trust, and said that it y P 

sented unspent balance and that it was proper for the t -.vould be 

theirs. The Minister for Public Works assured the house that the surplus wouia 

utilised primarily for the improvement of the ports. 

The MAUiBAB Temple-Entry Bill (Contd.) 

Ul. DECEMBER :-The Malabar Temple-Entry Bill was . ils'truotloS 

the Premier, who moved that it be referred to » Select ‘ ,,gn "he House 

to report before December 5. The motion was still under disc , ,, jneasure 

adiou?ned for the day. The Piemier dwelt on the permissive natuie the to 

and said that the passing of the mesure would not approached and 

Harijans. They could be opened, he stressed, only if the people were app 

the majority consented to the step, 

2nd. DECEMBER :-The Bill was referred to a Select Committee toj;jjyjon 
instruction to submit its report to the Assembly before the 5th ^ 
was carried by 106 votes to 2, Messrs. R. M. Palat and O. gonse for 

only members in the House who voted against. The nothing would 

the almost unanimous support to the measure. He felt pf temples, 

give the great body of Harijans more and oilers 

which had been closed to them for ages. While thanking M . J j ^ 

For their offer of co-operathion, he urged .them »PP, f “pjpint 

spirit of pessimism, but with the confidence m the success of the 

Plea For Military Trainino ^ 

7tb. DECEMBER i-The Assembly passed fo-day ‘“facilities 

“it is necessary and desirable that immediate steps be ta rmnulation desirous 
for military training to all college students^ and f? Resolution, stressed 

of undergoing such training. Iho Premier, ®"PP'^j‘°j| jg ;„gt; on our part 

that “from the point of view of the province as a whole, it i s ] clefence 

that we should ask for and demand our natural and proper share m 
of our country being given to us.” , 

Tlie House next passed the Mappilla Marumakkathayam Bdl moveu 
Mahomed Schamnad with the amendments suggested by the Governme • 

The Malabar Temple-Entry Bill (Contd.) 

8th. DECEMBER The Malabar Temple-Entry Bill was passed ^'’gmgndments 

to-dav. The consideration of clauses did not o^^’^Py J°“f’ “ {],o draftiug. 

were’ mostly those proposed by the ®?.!,^°'?C’^ODDOSitioE side. Two of them 
three amendments were suggested from the Upposition siue. ^ 


Only 


7ere suggested from the Upposition g-, 

by Mr. Ari Wowder were by leave withdrawn An amendment moved y 
Krishna Rao was pressed to a division und rejected. ^ 

Moving the passage of the Bill, the heavy responsibility^ 

banged by the measure nay, the tho'hope tha 

he observed, lay on the Jg when passe^d into law, was put 

all wOi'H co-operate in seeing that the rneasure, ^ were thrown open m 

SIS? i‘. Ir ■’S'. .hi 

for prolonged shouts of “Mahatma Gandhi-ki-jai’ 

The Minor Ports Bill (Contd.) 

Fund Bill was considered by the House earlier and passe 


,Th0 Minor 
into law. 


Ports 


approved of the 

9th.. ,Vf‘';7,"‘'“;r'vice^ of Local Board Assistant Engineers 
th^lmn^M Administration, 


draft 


DECEI!.BERj.J.ej " 
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The Pobuo Health Bhl (Contd.) 

Tho hon. Dr. T. S. S. Bajan, Minister for Pablic Health, pwsented Oie report of 
the Select Committee on the Pnblio Health Bill after ■which the House adiourned. 

12Ui. DECEMBER The Assembly discussed to-day the report of the Select 
Committee on the Pablic Health Bdl. The hon Dr. Bajan thanked the House 
for the almost unanimous approval of the measure. If it was passed Madras would 
have, he said, the distinction of being the first province in India to enact a public 
heallh law. “I appeal to the people”, he said, “to co-operate with the Governrnent 
to put this enactment in tho forefront of all enactments. This enactment is of first 
rate importance and no less necessary than the Prohibition Act and the Debt Rehef 
Act. It is in fact a “Death Relief Act”. The House at this stage adjourned till 
the 17th. January 1939. 


The Madras Legislative Council 

August Session — Madras — 15th. August to l9th. August 1938 

The Angusl session of the Madras Legislative Council commenced at Madras 
on the 15th. Auguit 1938 with the hon. Dr. TJ. Rama ifao, the President, in the 
chair, to transact official business. The main item in the agenda was the presentation 
of the supplementary statement of Expenditure for 1938-39 after which the House 
adjourned till the 17th. 

Indian '.S uccEBSioH Amendment Bill _ 

17tli. august Mr. J. A. Saldanha asked for leave to-day to introduce the Bill 
for amending the Indian Succession Act, 1925, for certain purposes. The Bill, Mr. 8_al- 
danha explained, sought to give relief to members of tbe Indian Christian community 
who, he said, were placed on a different footing from Muslims, Hindus and other 
non-Christian communities, in the matter of probates and succession certificates. Tho 
differential treatment, he saidi resulted in certain hardships and it was the intention of 
the Bill to remove them. 

Enquirt into Land Eevenue Ststem 

Dr.'P. J. rhomas then moved the following resolution “The Council reddm- 
mends to the Government that a reform of the system of ryotwari land revenue 
settlement may he carried out with a view to making the tax burdens equitable as 
oetween the different classes of land-holders and between different areas and that 
ds a preliminary step an expert enquiry may be carried out into the matter at an 
®dr'y date.” After a good deal of debate the resolution was by leave of the Hotise 
Withdrawn. The Council then adjourned. 


Guarantee to Land Mortoaoe Bank Debe.ntures 

18th. AUGUST ; — ^The hon. Mr. P. K Oiri moved to-day a resolution recommending 
to the Government that they might from time to time increase the maximum amount 
^the guarantee given by them in respect of the debentures issued by -the Madras 
Co-operative Central Land Mortgage Bmk up to a total face value of Rs. 250 lakhs, 
exclusive of such debentures being issued for periods not exceeding in any case 
A5 years from the dale of issue and bearing interest at a rate not exceeding five 
per cent per annum. The motion was then put to the House and adopted. 


Reuoious Rvdowmeni Bill 

“oved a resolution to the effect that tho notification 
strength of the Board of Commissioners for Hindu Religious Endow- 
Hindn J- • to three he approved. Dr. Rajan said that very soon an amended 
"'“'‘'’Religious Endowments Act would be laid ' ‘ ■ 

disouSton resolution. Tho 

%% 


before 

motion 


the House and in the 
was adopted without 
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Ldxacy Act Amknd. Bilii 

The Iioa. Dr, T. S. S. Rajan next moved that a Bill further to amend the Indian 
iiUnacy Act, as passed by the _ Legislative Assembly, bo taken into consideration 
at once. The Bill was taken into consideration and passed into law without anv 
discussion. 


Medical Registration Amend. Bill 

•fbo iiou-.Dr, T. S. S. Rajan next moved that the Bill further to amend the 
Madras Medical Registration Act for certain purposes, as passed by the Legislative 
Assembly be taken into consideration. The Bill provided for a uniform classification 
of Medical Practitioners. The Bill was taken into consideration and passed into law. 

Other Bills Passed 

The Bill further to amend the Madras Estates Land Act, 1908, the Bill further 
to amend the Prisons Act. 1894 and the Indian Lunacy Act, 1912, in their applica- 
tion to the Province of Madras for certain purposes, the Bill to amend the Madras 
Famine Relief Fund Act, 1936, the Bill to repeal certain enactments and to amend 
the Madras Prohibition Act, 1937, and the Bui farther to amend the Madras Boistal 
Schools Act, 1925, as passed by the Madras Legislative Assembly, were next moved 
and passed into law without any discussion. 

Local Boards Act Amend. Bill 

The hon. Mr. B. Oopala Reddi moved tliat the Bill to amend the Madras Local 
Boards Act, 1920 and the Madras Local Boards (Amendment) Act, 1935 for cerbm 
purposes as passed by the Legislative Assembly be taken into consideration. The 
Bill, the Minister explained, was intended to have nniformity in the matter of 
elections. Rao Bahadur iV. R. Samiappa Mudaliar moved an amendmont to 
clause 2 of the Bill. The amendment provided that the term of the members of an 
the local boards included in groups II and III of the schedule to the Madras Igcal 
Boards (Amendment) Act, 1935, shall expire on the fiist day of November 1933 m 
the case of local boards included in group II aforesaid and on 1st day of November 
1939 in the case of local boards included in gronp III aforesaid. The amendment 
was put to vote and declared lost. The original motion was carried and the BtH 
was passed into Law. This concluded ttie business for the day and tho Houso then 
adjourned till the next day, tho 19th. August, whon after a resolution deploring 
tho Burma Riots had been moved by Mr. T, C. Srinivasa Iyengar and passed, the 
Council adjourned till the 12th December. 


December Session — Madras — 12th. Dec. to 14th. Dec. 1938 

Civil DiSABmniES Removal Bill 

Tho December Session of tho Conncil commenced on the 1 2 th December and 
continued for tho next throe days. Tho hon. Dr. T. S. S. Rajan moved that t no 
Bill to provide for tho Removal of Civil Disabilities among certain classes of Hindus, 
ns passed by the Assembly, be taken into consideration. Tho Bill, Dr. Rajan said, 
was originally introduced * in tho Central Assembly in 1930. It was circulated lor 
opinion in tho country and a largo volume of opinion was collected. But nothing 
further was done on account of the exigencies of tho political situation, Tho proseni 
Government introduced the Bill in tho Madras Legislative Assembly in Augusb 
was referred to a Select Committee and was discussed in detail in the Assembly ani 
was passed. Tho object of tho measure was to enable certain classes of 
known as Xlarijans, Depressed Classes and olliers to be placed on the same footinn 
as others particularly with regard to accessibility to public springs, tanks, pathway?, 
sanitary convenience, public vehicles and tho like. 

The motion that the Bill be taken into consideration, was pnt to the Iloaso and 
carried. The Houso then proceeded to consider tlie Bill clause by ciaaso. Alfer an 
imeudment to clause 2 proposing to drop tho appollafioa “Hanjans’^ was Jost, tee 
motion of tho hon. Dr. Rajan that the Bill bo parse*! into hw was carried, 

Proiithitjon Act Akilnd. Bill 

The Prime Mimtier next moved that tho Rill to amend the Madras 

pasld by iho AT/”^ to provide for the Government msl.r-g r.ntaUe ptOTii.rn 
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(o porsons and institutions for the possession and use of liquor _ for bonafidc 
rdigioos purposes, be taken into consideration. Without farther discussion, the 
clauses of the Bill, four in number, vrere passed by the House. The motion for 
the Bill as also tho Preamble being passed into law was also carried. 

Dr. Mu.siciPAtmES & Locai. iBoAROs Amexo. Bili, 

Tho hoD. Mr. B. Oopala Eeddi then moved that the Madras District Municipalities 
and Local Boards (Amendment Bill) 1933, as passed by the Assembly, bo taken into 
consideration. The object of tho Bill, Mr. Gopala Reddi said, was to regularise 
what had been done in certain district boards who had to appoint enmneers and 
undertako electrical services. The motion of Mr. Oopala Reddi that the Bill be passed 
into law was then put to the House and carried. The Council then adjourned. 

MALABAn Temple Esikt Bill 

13tfi. DECEMBER : — Tho Council passed to-day the Malabar Temple Entry Bill as 
p^sod by tho Assembly last week The Premier, who moved for tho adoption of 
the Bill, asked for tho blessings of the Honsa of Elders for a measuro of utmost 
national importanco. Two members of tho Opposition raised points of order holding 
that under tho provisions of tho Government of India Act the Provincial Legislature 
was not competent to deal with the measure. Tho President, agreeing with the 
1 '^niior, ruled tho points out of order. One member of tho Opposition remarked 
that tho time was not yet ripe for introducing such a measure. A. few amendraonts 
by Opposition mombors were reiectod. Tho Premier, replying to tho debate, 
aatd that it was nnwiso and suicidal for orthodox Hindus to stand against this 
raoisuro. Tho leader of tho Opposition and Sir K. F. Reddi were among those 
Who gave the Bill thoir warm support. The latter thought that the measuro was 
long overdue and hoped it w’ould bo estendod to other parts of tho Province. 

The Mi.son Ponrs Fukd Bill 

Tho Council passoi tho Madras Minor Ports Fund Bill as passed by tbo Assembly 
and also tho resolution moved by Dr, T. S. S. Raiati, Minister for Public Health, 
desiring legislation by tho Central Legislature for the regulation of certain matters 
in rMpocl of drugs and medicines enumerated iu the provincial legislative list. Tho 
rcsomtion was adopted by tho .Assembly, 

ScccEssiOK Act Amend. Bill 

14lb. pECEMBER The Council re-assembled to-day for transaction of non-ofBcial 
nasmoss in tho nature of bills and resolutions given notice of by mombors, Mr. 

Sa/danho did not press his motion to refer the Bill to amond tho Indian 
osccessjon Act to a tjolocl Oommittee. 

Beduciio.s* or I/Aso Bevesue 

Samiappi ifudaliar's resolution to reduce the land revenue assess- 
til * ^ third, wxs rejected by 29 votes to 11. The Reventw Minister obsorvei 

wiv tno resotntioa was inopportuao and was intended to placo tlio Government 
tt ^ In Tho Government’s opposition to tho resolution did not mean 
last ttey did not propose to atlord relief to tho suffering ryots. They wore actively 
oraminitig tho qnosUon of revising tho land revenue system and hopKl to reach a 
udsi decision baforo long. 

Tuo Hcuso then adjournod to meet again on the 27lh January 1939. 



The Behar Legislative Assembly 

Autumn Session — Patna — 25th. July to 23rd. August 1938 

Adj, Motions on Communal Discokd 

, After a prolpnged recess for nearly one month the Bihar Legislative Assembly, which 
tL indeBnitely following the differences between the Ministerial Party and 

AT provisions regarding speedy realisation of rent contained in the 

;New Tenancy Legislation and which later was settled through the mediation of 
Maulana Abnl Kalam Azad, commenced its Autumn session at Patna on the 25tli. July 
1938 to consider the Tenancy Act Amendment Bill. 

At the outset Mi\ M. Yunus, former Premier and Leader of the Muslim Indepen- 
dent Party, gave notice of two adjournment motions in order to disonss “the steps 
to be_ taken by the Government to prevent the continuance of communal discord m 
the village of Diwan in Patna district, where Hindu images have been unearthed in 
a Muslim^ graveyard" as well as “the Government’s negligence in allowing a forced 
compronaise to be signed by Muslims (that they would neither bring nor eat beef) 
in the village of Gyari Naviganj in Monghyr district.” The first motion was not 
admitted, the Speaker accepting the Premier’s objection that it did not seek to 
consider any acts of commission and omission by the Government, The next motion 
was admitted and was discussed on July 27. 

The Tenancy Act Amend. Bill 

The Tenancy Act Amendment Bill being taken up for consideration, the Premier 
moved that it be sent again to a Select Com mittee for examination of the provisions 
in the light of the recent Ooogress-Zamindar agreement. This was adopted. 

Members’ Salaries Bill 

The Assembly also passed the amendments adopted by the Upper House to the 
Members’ Salaries and Allowances Bill, 


The ChampAran Agrarian Amend. Rill 

The Prime Minister then introduced the Champaran Agrarian Amendment Bill. 
That Mr. Gandhi had been a party to the agreement arrived at in 1918 under whiou 
the enhancement of rent had been permitted to planters for releasing tenants from 
the obligation of compulsory cultivation of indigo in three-twentieths of the area 
holding, was the chief argument used by Mr. Meyrick, the planters’ _ representative 
and Sir danesh Butt Singh while opposing the motion for consideration of the Bui- 
The Bill sought to cancel alt such enhancements as the imposition of the obligation 
itself was inequitable and oppressive and so were the subsequent enh^ooments o£ 
rent in lieu thereof. Members on the Congress benches, replying, maintained tnat 
Mr. Gandhi had agreed' to the maximum relief that could fao obtained under tnc 
circumstances and before the termination of the negotiations, he had become busy 
with agrarian troubles in Kaira district. 

26th. JULY : — The Assembly passed to-day the Bill with a single dissentient, 
(Mr. Meyrick, representing the North Bihar Planters’ Constituency). 


Baeashat Lands Restoration Bill 
The Bakasht Lands Restoration Bill was next taken 
made lively by one division challenged by Mr. Tahir 
Party on his amendment to the effect that even 
be mven relief. The Bill provides that land under 
whose net income ]? 5)000, 


that is. 


up, discussion on which was 

of the Muslim Independent 

tenants of petty landlords should 
the possession of petty landlord's, 
those who are exempt from the 
be restored under Ibis Act, The 


Aericnltural Income-Tax, 'shall not be liable to 
amendment was rejected by 78 votes against seven. . ^ 

It mav be lecalled that discussion on this Bill received set faaot owing to the 
sudden difference in the views iu the Bihar Tenancy Bill between the Government sod 
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the zemindars. Immediately following disagreement, the House adjourned ‘sine die . 
After compromise this Bill which intends to afford fresh relief to the peasantry 
was taken up to-day for consideration, 

. 27a. JULY The Assembly passed to-day the Bihar Eesloration of Bakasht Lauds 
Bill with slight changes, 

SuPPLElIEKIiRY TeKAKOY AMESD. BiLL 

The Prime Minister then presented the report of the select committee on the new 
Tenancy Bill which had been recommitted reoently. The Bill made provisions for 
abolishing certiBoate powers and Salami, allowing distribution fee at four p. c. in part 
sale, _ and rights of trees and occupancy right to the under-tenants. Tlm.Dill also made 
provisions for speedy realisation by distraint of crops and for declaring the raiyats as 
hahitnal defaulters if* they fail to pay tax continuously for four years. 

Anr. MonoNS os Cojimokal Discobd 

Mr. M. Yunus next moved an adjournment motion to discuss the highhandedness 
of Police officers on Muslims in Monshyr District. He read_ extracts from a report in 
a Calcutta paper and placed the results' of his own enquiries which, he said, formed 
the basis of the motion. He added that the Muslims in the village of Gyari Nabiganj 
had been disallowed to draw water from the village well as a sequel to the visit of 
a batcher to the village. Later, when the police were informed, local officers forced 
the Muslims to undertake not to eat and not to bring beef into the village. He 
stated that he did not want to embarrass the Government but wanted a clear state- 
ment regarding the right of Muslims to take beef. He further alleged that the 
Muslims of the village had been subjected to prolonged wrongful confinement by 
me police, ' The Prime Minister, replying, said that the Government had asked the 
"'Strict Magistrate to make enquiries into the matter. The latter reported that a 
ilahomedan had been prevented in January last from taking water from a well, but 
a police officer induced both the parties to an amicable settlement whereby Muslims 
undertook not to eat and not to bring beef into the village. Kegarding the charge of 
confinement, the Prime Minister said that a separate case occurred six months after 
the first incident. The matter was still sub-judice and two versions had been given 
of the incident. The Moslem version was that Moslem masons employed by a Hindu 
had been assaulted on refusing to work as a protest against low wa»es. The other 
version was that a dispute had arisen for non-payment for cloth taken by the Muslims 
’0 ^nich a Hindu was seriously injured. Hence, the police arrested certain Muslims, 
but later released them. There had been no wrongful confinement. Mr. Yunus asked 
tS'' ^,°'b?or 0 of tho debate to which the Congress •members objected. Thereupon 
the Muslim members walked out as a protest, being led by Mr. Yunus, the motion 
Itself being talked out. 


28lh. July Mr. Oirindapati Tewari (Coalition) sought permission of the House 
p, tneye an adjournment motion to discuss the action of the district authorities at 
ishagalpur in refusing to give permission to the Rathajatra procession to proceed along 
^ c^tain route. The Prime Minister, objecting to the motion, said the subject matter 
m the adjournment motion was not a reoent one and was not urgent. Sir Oanesh 
^tta_ Singh, Mr. C. P. N . Sinha and some Congress members expressed the opinion 
that since the Rathajatra had not been taken to the terminus and differences were still 
unsettled, the matter was fit for an adjournment motion. 

lae Speaker upheld the Prime Minister’s objeotion that since the subject matter 
m the adjournment motion happened a long time back, it was not an urgent matter. 
Hence it could not form a matter for an adjournment motion. 

^ The Tesasot Amesd. Bmi, (Cootd.) 

Tenancy Amondment Bill, as reported by the Select Committee after 
fhrough the firet reading with hardly any opposition. The Prime 
to the discussion, said that the Bill was intended to give the maxi- 
rehef to tenants without doing harm to the zamindars. "While 
lause of the tenants, he did not wantto injure in any way the 
jre also ms countrymen. 


Tho now Bihar 
recommittal, went 
Minister, replying 
mum amount of 
championing the c 
who zamindars wi 


resmtd^nSl,-:~'^¥ Assembly discussed the Tenancy Bill till the lit. Auguitand 
nsideration to-day when a division was called on an amendment moved to 
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claaso 34 of tho Bill rolndng to distribution of rent by agrooraont between landlord 
ana tenant in too case ot transfer of a portion of a holding. The atnendmnnt, which 
^loJiamvtad Tahir (Mnsliiu Independent Party), soaght that 
distribution of rent may bo settled between tho transferor and transferee and if tho 
Jandiord was informed within one year of .suoh transaction, the agreement arrived 
at betweon tho transferor and transferee shall bo binding on tho landlord. The 
amondroont was defeated by a largo majority. 

Tho consideration of tho claiiso in tho Tonnnoy Bill relating to the provision lor 
distraint of crops was re.sponsiblo for much heated disoussion. 

, Mr. ^Miammad Tahir^ supported by Mr. Shyamnandan Singh (Congress Kisan 
Member) moved an amendment seeking deletion of the clause and characterised the 
provision as tho mo.sl disagrooablo feature of tho Bill. Ihoy maintained that Kisans 
had not defaulted wilfully but liad boon forced to do so by oiroumsiances beyond their 
control. Mr. C. P. N, Sinha, Loader of tho Opposition, said that Kisan ropresonta- 
livcs made speeches which were more in tho nature of propaganda. Tho provision 
was not against Kisans generally but against defaulters. Tho idea underlying the 
opposition to tho clause was avoidance of payment of rent. Tho Adrocatc-Oenml, 
appealing for a dispassionate consideration ot tho provision, said that it had existra 
before and had been sparingly used. There was no reason, in his opinion, why it 
should bo used more frcquontls' in tho future. lie assured the House that the rules 
to bo made by (ho Government for control of procediiro with regard to applications 
for distraint would bo such ns would avoid bnrassraont of tenants. Tho afflendmont 
was lost by 76 to 14 votes, Seven Congress Kisan members remained neutral. 


3rd. AUGUST Tho Assembly to-day passed tho Bihar Tenancy Amendment Bill 
with slight changes. The Bill is intended to supplement the previous tenancy legiBlauop, 
which resulted in tho first Congress-Zemindar agroomont, by implementing certain 
provisions whoso enforcement had been kept in abeyance. Piimarily, the P'** 
ensuring to the ryot tho enjoyment of his rights subject to payments due to tno lanu- 
lord on account of rent for the use and occupation of land. The Bill, therefore, pro- 
vides for tho repeal of tho sections dealing with the right of landlords to take ou 
certificates for recovery of arrears of rent, abolition of transfer feo_ and the aoua “O 
of tho rights of tho ryots in trees, plantations and jalkar (tank) in their noiuiDg < 
Tho Bill further provides for the conferring of these rights upon tho ‘ 

Provision has also been made for simplifying tho rules of procedure so as to ensu 
cheap and expeditious disposal of suits and proceedings for recovery of rent, J-ue 
proceedings will bo conducted by revomio officers instead of by civil courts. 

It will be recalled that the Bill created a storm of protest from the 
presentafivos in the Assembly when tho restoration of tho Baknsht Lands ilii! 
neing discussed. The Zemindars complained that the provisions for speedy 
of rents by Zemindars wore not adequate in the Bill and the Government bad give 
no assurance to zemindas in this respect since tho provision for speedy realisation 
rent formed one of the principal items in the Congress-Zemindar Agreement, ^ 
deadlock having been created in the passage of Bakasht Lauds Bill, a compromise wa 
ultimately effected outside the House between the points of view of the P3rti?.s con- 
cerned turongh the mediation of Maulana Abnl Ealam Azad, after which the Bin was 
again submitted to a Select Committee. The House adjourned till August 15. 


Adj, Moiiox on Common An Discord 

15th. AUGUST : — After the question hour to-day, the Hon. Speaker informed tbo 


House that Mr. Mohammad Yunus, leader of the Muslim Independent 
intimated his intention of moving an adjournment motion to discuss the negiigeno^ 
on tho part of the Government in dealing with the situation aiising out of tne com- 
munal disturbances at Bhagalpore. The Hon’ble Mr. Amtgrah Narayan_ Stnha P0'“." 
out that the motion was not in order. His contention was that it raised disoussion 
over an issue with regard to which the House had already given verdict a few nay 
rteo The Speaker ruled the motion out of order on the ground that ;t did 
BDV definite issue of recent ocourreuoe. The matter was also sufa-]udioe ana me 
subiect intended for discussion meant to rake up old issues. 

rm,n Rneaker next announced that Mr. Tajamul Hussain had given notice of 
af Surnment motion to discuss the steps that were taken by Gov- 
“ Tinnf TPffarding the floods in North Bihar with a speoiaj reference .to the case 
®f“^t mMtii The Hon’ble Mr. Anugrah Narayan Singh said that tho Prime Minister 
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has personally left for the alloctod areas to acquaint himself with the real situation, 
lie therefore thought that the mover would better withdraw his motion in view of 
isct that on his return the Prime Minister would mahe a statement on the subject 
on the floor of the House. Thereupon Mr, Tajamul Hussain withdrew his motion, 

hereafter Mr. Anugrah Narayan Sinha presented the second Supplementary 
Statement of Erpeniture for the year 1938-39. 


Mokey-Lsnders’ Amend, Bill 

Naryan Sinha next moved that the Bihar Money-lenders' (amendment 
ponding suits and proceedings) Bill 1938, be taken into considera- 
Vm+l- opjoot of this Bill is to remove the doubt which has arisen whether 

ona of pke Bihar Money-lenders’ Act 1938 apply to the suits, appeals 

prooeeaings pending on the date on which the said provisions come into force. 

fn is being taken to introduce another very necessary amendment 

lestsi intended that money-lenders should have at 

bn ® sot themselves registered under the Act before they can 

(hn nnrina » suing to recover their dues. The section as it stands requires 
viovr t bo calculated from the date of the commencement of the Act. In 

cilect frnm ^ i i soEoe sectiras of the Act have been brought into force with 
8 ha 1 July, 1938, that day may for the purposes of section 

tho commencement of the Act. But since 

Jiavo b^nfln ‘ *°'i® r '‘'1?°^ force until necessary rules 

10 1 ) 100 ^ fhn ^ finally published, any interpretation as above is likely 
snSio iant timn “onoy-lendor m a diflicutt position and he may not have 

been uMessa^v^n originally intended. It has therefore 

liecessarj to introduce the proposed amendment to section 8 of tho Act. 

interest^“r,f^ ^1" • ? money-lender shall be entitled to 

Ibo enforcemet ^nf tv.? of secured loan advanced even before 

ifiaiast the if interest accordingly 

mstitated''bnfnr« J' “loney soils and money appeals that have been 

nili onn , ooforcement of the Act and are still pending. After a 

ppositioa tho clauso was passed. The House tbea passed tho entire Bill. 


Tho Assembly 
upper llonso to m 
Arrears of Rants Bill. 


Bakasht Lands Resioiaiio.v Bill (Co.'tiD.) 

assent to all the amendments made by the 
tho Bihar Restoration of Bakaslit Lands and Reduction of 


f6ib. AUGUST Tho 


an hour to-day 


and passed 
Suits and 


Monev-Lfnders Bill (Conid.) 

tho’ Assembly sat only for .... 

I’ro'cM f Amendment and Application to Pendinf 

nogs) Bill. Tho Houso then adjourned till August 18 

SurpLEUENTAUY BUDQET DkMANDS 

nianls’lo.dSf on snpplemenfary budget de- 

v-ui! Administration” for a grant oTa token sum“o7‘'*L'' 'oonneot''’'’ 

Wjlll tllrvtiirf* fin n nnrmfin<*ir%4- V>np?n . , . A-VO. i.O jn oounsction 


wb.ch \va.n tho Sitim temg drawn by the Ministers S3mo 

of the post, while others warned tho Governmect 
mstratiou top-heivy. The Prime ilinitler, rcplvitiR to the Tlnwl 
Government did not need to bo reminded abou' tho his 

proWeras ot the people were numerous and a largo number 0 ^ 11 ^ 11 = ‘bo 
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rejeo^d wit^ut division and the Assembly carried the supplementary demand 
n*"? be utilised for subscribing to the United Press News Service. 

Only a few supplementary demands were discussed, the chief being one under 

CO operation, and the rest passed under the guillotine, to-day being the last day 
for voting on demands. 

The agrarian and rural development policies of the Government came under 
the criticism of the oppositioa on a motion by Sir Q. D, Singh, when (he demand 
under head ‘General Administration* was moved. Sir Ganesh said that private 

irrigation worts had fallen into disrepair due to lack of cooperation between 

landlords and tenants for which the Government's agrarian policy was largely 

responsible. After the Minister’s reply the cut motion was withdrawn. Moving 

a cut against the provision for the rural development scheme. Mr. Mohammad 

Shaft, uttered a caution against bringing hero worship by following the life and 
teachings of Mahatma Gandhi as outlined in (he scheme. He added that rural 
development needed a scientific enquiry and not hero worship. Sir 0. D, Singh 
considered the scheme as idealist and unpractical. After a reply by the Government 

member the out was, however, withdrawn. The House then adjourned till the 

next day, the 23rd Augutt, when it was prorogued. 


The Behar Legislative Council 

Autumn Session — Patna— 4th. . July to 24th. August 1938 

The PnoHiBiMON Ajien'd. Bill 

The Autumn Session of the Bihar Legislative Council commenced at Patna on 
the 4th. July 1938 with the Hon’ble Kumar Rajiva Banjan Persad Stngh 
presiding. The Bihar Prohibition Bill, which was sent back to the Assemmy by 
the Upper House with several amendments and was again returned to this Honse 
with a few amendments made fay the Assembly, was considered. One amendment 
made by the Assembly related to the exemption given to the Roman Catholic Oburen 
and the' Church of England from the operation of certain pr ovisions of the Act, 
which the House accepted. Certain members suggested that the exemption ba 
extended to all Christian Churches, but the proposal was not accepted. 

The Members’ Salaries Bill 

The Council next took up for consideration the Members' Salaries Bill as passed by 
the Assembly. Some Opposition members objected to the system of salary as they 
held it was derogatory on the part of the members of the House to accept salaries 
while others considered a salary of Rs. 75 per month very small. Khan Bahadur 
Ismail, Leader of the Opposition, wanted members to be patriotic enough to rondfr 
service to the country without remuneration. Mr. Baldeva Sahay, Advocate-General, 
replying, said that payment of salaries to the members was an established 
in most parliamentary bodies, including the Mother of Parliaments and added that 
the Government expected to effect a saving by payment of salaries instead of vaiious 
allowances given at present to members. "When the House took up consideration oi 
tho Bill two araondments were moved on behalf of the Government giving members 
the option to avail themselves of tho salary or not. Both tho amendments were 
accepted. 

5th. JULY : — ^The 'Council passed to-day the Members’ Salaries and Allowances 
Bill, as passed by the Assembly. T»vo amendments seeking to raise the members 
monthly salary from seventy-five rupees, as adopted by the Assembly, were rejected 
but the* House adopted an amendment raising the travelling allowance from four third 
class railway fares to one and half second class. The House then adjourned fill the 
8th. August. 

The Champaran Aoabaiuan Amexd. Bill 

8th august Mr. Brijnandan Prasad introduced to- day the Champaran Agrarian 
(unondmont Bill and moved that it be taken into consideration. 'Whilo moving tho 
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same Mr. Prasad said that in the ^prict of Cha'npar^^^^^^ indfgJ'planS- 
Bettiah The Earopeans f^egan to take lea^ of Bettinh Kai ran in debt 

their numb'er increased ttioir position by grantS Hokarari in 

and the Manager arranged loan of a - ““nsolidated their position very 

faronr of the Europeans. This grant of Mokara -^ugj, the sugarcane cultiva- 

niHeh. They took to indigo and sngarcano planting When toe su ar 

tion greiv less profitable to them, to ^ Tito t“yats 

indigo plantation. They began to ‘“'^ooe to® JftXs^ of lafd of every bi^^^^ This 

srere forced to cnltivale mdigo on three « lauu ul “ ^ & beoamo 

‘linkathia’ system proved much troublesome ® f-j-.^tg gf champaran due to 

unpopular to them: The miserable condition of the tenants ^j^j^hatma 

this diukathia’ system drew the attention of f^ojo^^an Natmnal ^“Sress^-^^.^oofma 

Gandhi arrived in Champaran and started ^o^Ootaha o the^time appointed 

tenantry at the hands of the indigo planters. The Government of the tune app^mr^^^^^ 
a committee called the Champaran Agrarian .f> 5 “®‘ttee °f jhioh 
was a member. This committee made recommendation -d-i,-- council 

which the Champaran Agrarian Act of, 1919 was passed f>y, ?f®®Se 

This Act abolished the ‘tinkathia’ system, 

abolition of this system of the planters enhanced tjte ® eauity 

eahanoeraent of rent operated harshly against the ^ knock olf all 

and jiistice, the present Government thought it hiohly I pi. 

cahmiceraents. With a view to wiping out all enhancemonts, the present Champaran 
Agrarian amondment Bill was introduced in the Council. ^ mu„ o:ii waq 

The motion for consideration was then unanimously adopted. The BUI was 
then taken up clause by clause and passed by the House. 

REsiORAnos Of Bakashi Bill 

Mr. flat Briirai Krishna then introduced the Bihar Restoration of Bakasht Lands 
and Reduction of Arrears of Rent Bill. He said that an economic d^ression caine and 
hit the Door kisans verVhard. Daring 1929 and 1937, thakisans of Bihar suffer^ con- 
siderahly due to economic depression. They could not pay rmt to ? 

result of which their holdings were sold in execution of rent decree.^ Justice demanded 
that the lands which were sold awav by the landlords and were still in their possession 
sho^d be restorS tTe teCnts T Bill therefore laid down for the restoration of 
such lands to the tenants. This Bill also provided for reduction of arrears of rent. 

JOlh. AUGUST— The Bill was discussed till to-day when all the amendnaents were 
rejected on the ground that they were against Ae twms of the compromiM entered 
into between the Congress and zemindars. The House negatived the amendment 
which sought to provide that the lands of the tonure-holders of the province 
should also be restored to them from the possession of the landlords. The House 
adopted the amendment of Mr. Brijnandan Prasad providing amount payable 
by the tenant for getting the lands restored for zamindars. The House nrat adopted 
the schedule laying down the areas of lands which would be to be restored. 

The petty landlords vrero exempted from restoring tbe lands to their tenants. 

The Texahcy Amexd. Bill 

12iVi AUGUST -—The Council passed the Restoration of Bakasht Lands Bfll and 
nest took UD the general discussion of the Bihar Tenancy Amendm^t BiU as passed 
-brth^Lett.S BahdurS.M. /smatl, Leader of the Oppqs, ion, dwelt 
oil the general aspects of the Bill and expressed the zammdar^ point of view. 
He suggested that the House should transform itself into a Committee of the 
merabera present inorder to discuss the numerous amendments to the Bill that 
Jiad been tabled and adopt or reject them informally before they were moved on 
the floor of the House. This method, said Mr. Ismail, would expedite the Mssagn 
of the Bill He added that a similar procedure had been adopted by the Central 
Assembly when the resolution of the Salt Tax was being discussed. The Govern- 
ment approving of the Opposition leader’s suggestion, tbe House agreed to it. 
The President then adjourned the House until 12-30 p. m. when it transformed 
itself into a Committee m order to discuss the amendments. 

22nA. august Iho Council passe-i to-day the Biiiar Tenancy Amendment 
Dili, as j>a.ss«l by the Assembly, with slight changes, after which it took up general 
dts-iassioa ot the Bihar Money-lenders’ Bill as passed by the Assembly. 

23 
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T> :— An adjournment motion, which was given notice of by Khan 

Hahadur S. M. Ismail, leader of the Opposition, yesterday, with a view to dis- 
cussing the order of the Sub-Divisional Officer of Bihar SharifE requiring licensees 
to deposit guns, was talked oat this afternoon. The order was a sequel to a recent 
communal^ clash in a village in Bihar Sheriff sub-division in Patna district, in which 
several Hindus and Muslims were_ injured. The Finance Minister pointed out to 
the House that the communal tension in the locality was abnormally high and the 
people had been disarmed to prevent the use of fire-arms in any communal strife, 
^he order of the Magistrate was purely meant to prevent any communal clash. 

The Council then adjourned till the next day, the 24th.” August, when it was 
‘prorogued after a day-long discussion of the supplementary budget demands for grants 
as passed by the Assembly. 


Acts Passed by the Behar Legislature in 1937-38 

1. The Bihar Ministers’ Salaries’ Act, 1937 (Bihar I of 1937). To determine 
the salaries of the Hon’ble Ministers. 


2. The Bihar Legislature (Officers’ Salaries) Act, 1937 (Bihar II of 1937). To 
fix the salaries of the Speaker and the Deputy Speaker of the Assembly and of the 
President and the Deputy President of the Council. 

3. The Bihar Legislature (Removal of Disqualifications) Act, 1937 (Bihar III 
of 1937). To declare that the holders of the offices of Advocate General and Poth®" 
mentary Secretaries and persons holding commissions in certain branches 
army and also certain classes of employees of State Railways shall not be disquahliea 
for being chosen as or for being members of tho legislature. 

4. The Bihar Famine Relief Fund (Expenditure) Act, 1937 (Bihar IV of 
Does away with the necessity of annual appropriations for Famine relief and provices 
that any expenditure required to be incurred in any financial year under subseotion 
(2) of section 7 of the Bihar Relief Fund Act, 1936, shall be charged on the revenues 
of the province. 

5. The Bihar Entertainments Duty Act, 1937 ( Bihar V of 1937 ). To impose, 
for revenue purposes, a tax on all payments for admission to any public piaoo oi 
entertainment. 


6. The Bihar Stamp (Amendment) Act, 1937 (Bihar VI of 1937). Enban 
the rates of stamp duties on certain instruments, etc., with the intention of increasing 
the provincial revenue. 

7. The Bihar Sugar Factories Control Act. 1937, (Bihar VII of 1937). Replace 
the Indian Sugarcane Act, 1934, and is more comprehensive in scope, provides 
opportunities for improving and tonning up tho sugar industry and the cultivation or 
sugarcane and checks unhealthy competition tending to jeopardise tbe interest or 
sugarcane cultivators. 

8. The Bihar Tenancy (Amendment) Act, 1937 ( Bihar VIIJ 

mitigate some of the hardships which the tenantry of the province had been laboni- 
ing under as a result of the operation of some of the antiquated provisions of the oi 
tenancy law. Abolishes danabandi, makes commutation of rent compulsory 
applied for, reduces tho rate of interest on arrears of rent, penalises illegal exac- 
tions, provides for reductiou of rent in certain casses and sale of only a part oi 
holding in execution of rent decrees, recognises partition among co-raiyats and uog 
away with imprisonment of tenants for arrears. 

9. The Bengal Troops Transport and Trevellers* Assistance Regulation ( -Amend- 
ment ) Act, 1938 (Bihar I ot 1938), To lepeal section 8 of the Bengal 
Transport and Travellers’ Assistance Regulation, 180G, providing impressment oi 
transport wbicn is repugnant to modern conditions and inconsistent with tho Inter- 
national Convention on forced labour. 

10. The Chota Nagpur Tenancy ( Amendment ) Act. 1938 ( Bihar II of 1938 ) 

To mitigate the hardship of the tenantry on account of tho operation of some of the 
nrovisions of the Chota Nagpur Tenancy Act, 1903. Besides giving other facilities, it • 
Mgulates the fees chargeable by Land-lords for registering transfers, abolishes dana- 
Si, provides for assessment of rents for newly converted korkar lands by tho 
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Deputy Commissioner and settlement of a fairer and more equitable rent whenever 
necessary. It also concedes a right of transfer, though necessarily limited, to the 
xaiyats of Cbota Nagpur. Similar facilities as those provided by^ the Bihar Tenancy 
( Amendment ) Act for the raiyats of Bihar have been made available to the raiyats 
of Chota Nagpur by this Act. 

11. The Bihar Money-Lenders Act, 1938 { Bihar III of 1938 ). To give relief 
io debtors generally by preventing the exaction of usurious rates oL interest and by 
rcgulaliDg the business of money-landing. 

12. The Bihar Stamp ( Amendment ) Act, 1938 ( Bihar VI of 1938 ). _ To 
exempt instraraonts .of divorce whereby Muslems effect dissolutions of their marriages 
from the imposition of any Stamp duty under Article 29 of Schedule I-A to the 
Indian Stamp Act, 1899. 

13. The Bihar Money-Lenders’ ( Amendment and Application to Pending Suits 
and Proceedings ) Act. 1938 ( Bihar V of 1938 ). To make it clear that the pro- 
visions of the Bihar Money-Lenders’ Act 1938, apply also to pending suits, appeals 
and proceedings and to make section 8 of the said Act applicable from the date of 
Us enforcement. 

14. The Bihar Prohibition Act, 1938 ( Bihar VI of 1938 ). To implement Govern- 
ment s_ Policy in regard to the prohibition of liquor, tari and iutoxioating drags. It 
authorisps Govornment to introduce prohibition in selected areas of one or more excis- 
able articles and penalises all traffic and consumption of intoxicants. 

15. The Bihar Agricultural Income-tax Act, 1938 ( Bihar VII of 1938 ). To 

augment the small revenues of the province by taxing agrionltnral income on a gradu- 
ated scale, exempting peity landloids and' smaller cultivators with income below 
US. o,(XK). 

The Bihar Legislature (Members’ Salaries and Allowances) Act, 1938 
'“‘bar vm of 1938). To determine the salaries and regulate travelling allowances 
Or the members of the Bihar Legislature. 

, 17. The Bihar Restoration of Bakasht Lands and Reduction of Arrears of Rent 
Act 19JS (B hvr IX of 193S). To provide for the restoration of certain lands to 
the former tenants thereof and the reduction of arrears of rent in certain class of 
cases. 

18. The Champaran Agrarian (Amendment) Act, 1938 (Bihar X of 1938). To 
cancel all enhancements made in the district of Champaran by landlords after 
rc.easHig their tenants fiom the obligation to grow indigo. 

19. The Bihar Tenancy (Amendment) Act, 1938 (Bihar XL of 1938). To lepeal 
mose sections of the Bihar Teuanoy Act which deal with the right of tho landlords 
to take out certificates for recovery of arrears of rent, to abolish landlords’ transfer 
tees (vis 8 per cent Salami) and to define tho rights of the raiyats in trees, planta- 
tions and Jalkar in their holdings. It also simplifies the rules of procedure so as 
to ensato cheap and expeditious disposal of suits and proceedings for recovery of 



The Assam Legislative Assembly 

Autumn Seswon-Shillong— Sth to 19th September 1938 


Sylhet Tenancy 'Amend. Bill 

The autumn session of the Assam Legislative 2)as’'^h0°Speaker 

Shillong on the 5th. September 1938, with &j. Basanta Ktmar Das, op 

in the Chair. , 

Mr. Bohini Kumar Ckoudhury's Sylhet Tenancy (Amendmenl) M 
to a Select Committee. The Revenue Minister pointed oi^t to a dis- 

private members’ Bills on the same subject there ho no onjec 

oussion on the provisions of those Bills in the Select Commit e . 

Goalpara Tenancy Amend. Bill 

Mr Rohini Kumar Ckoudhury's Goalpara Tenancy this case, toOi 

Sere'bei^g pirivf? me£?‘%ills'"t ‘I- 1---^ 

Bills could be discussed in the Select Committee. 

Postponement of Decrees Bill 

general labourers, cowherds, goatherds, dairyman and other . 

Other Bills „„nc!flora- 

Mr. Wictois Assam Manlcipal (ameadmool) B.ll passed mo e 

‘”yr‘TMop^irj.m.r Caa's molioo 

at: drafted by the Committee under secuon oa ^ 

”iSi ^Su.VtdPs aril Procedure (Assam Ameadmeut) 
also passed into the consideration stage. 

Nomination to Local Boards 

Tbe adiournmeat molion moved b,. Mr. Spinor Iho W 

Sfffi'SuS'?. nliuS’a's a sori o. bnb.rp .T 

strengthening the position of the Ministry. 

Renewal of Tenders ^ x^.'/ho asked 

6 ih. SEPEMBER After interpellations t^-day. Mr. {[fg Govornmont for 

Ibo leave of the House to move an adjimrnmont niol'o rjo for operation of 

Kir a^eptance of tho tender of be .^mmeraal 

“f°Se Seffiy1^crno°e“ K t"d?scuSo°n”o^^ tKoS 

lf”tio®Sofulef hou'Jaf mSrooJ' mtoi «P «od <»IW “““ ' 

Local Self-Gover-nment Amend, Bills 
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(Ameadmenl) Bill sponsored by Mr. Siddhi Nath Sarma (Congress). The 
introduced at the previous session aud was circulated for ehcinng publio ' 

The Bill aimed at making the constitution of local bodies entirely based . j 

doing away with nomination and giving to representatives of the people fun co 

over the administration of local boards as also minimizing the control of imme 
officials. 


8lh. SEPTEMBER s— Discussion was resumed to-day on Mr. Lakeshvar Barooak's 
motion for sending his Assam Local Self-Government Bill of 1937 to a Select Committee. 
There was a trial of strength between the Ministerial Party and_ the Opposition, 
the Congress Group. The Ministerialists eventually defeated the motion by ou yotes 
to 37. There were several absentees in the Congress ranks, while some_ of tneir 
snpporters remained neutral. The European Group voted with the Ministerial rarty. 

GoiLPAHA Tesasct Amesd. Biel 

9lh. SEPTEMBER : — The discussion of the motion of Sj. Jogendra Chandra, Nath for 
referring the Goalpara Tenancy Amendment Bill to a Select Committee was resumed 
to-day after the interpellation period. The Hon. Sj. Eohini Kumar Choudhury, Kevenuo 
Minister criticised the provisions of the Bill and compared those provisions with 
those provided in the Bill introduced by the Government. He said that the Govern- 
ment Bill to that effect was not brought in a half-hearted manner and it was 
brought not with a motive to protect the vested interests of tbB_ landholders. The 
Government Bill, he said, if passed, would give some amount of relief to the tenants. 


Question of Privileges 

lOlh. SEPTEMBER The Speaker, in the course of a lengthy statement to-day, 
called Upon the members to consider whether the House should have certain set and 
dehnite rules laying down the procedure to regulate proceedings and conduct of that 
kind of business which they may from time to time be called upon to deal with in 
connection with breaches of the privileges of the House either by individual members 
or outsiders. Continuing the Speaker said : “In some legislatures in India the 

necessity of snob legislation is being talked of. The desirability of an All-India 
uniformity for such a legislation is being realised. There is no legislation as yet on 
the legislative anvil in any province ; but I feel It my duty to indicate to the 

members that if any Bill is shaped in any of the provinces on the basis of an 

All-India uniformity*! may call upon the House to undertake such legislation in the 
interests of the dignity of the House.” Detailing the examples of breaches of 
privileges and quoting extracts from some provincial newspapers which from time to 
time criticised the Speaker, and explaining the facilities afforded to the press 

^®Pf^0ntatives by the Assembly Department for reporting proceedings of the Houses, 
the Hon’ble Speaker said ; — “The Hon. Members will realise that unless privileges of 
the House are deBnitely settled by legislation and remedies against breaches of 
these privileges are definitely prescribed by such legislation the House is almost 
powerless against attacks by outsiders. But in the meantime if the members so agree 
they may have Privileges Committee of the House and devise for the time being an 
intermediate prooedure till legislation is undertaken as to how breaches of privileges 
pe to be brought before the House and dealt with. Breaches of privileges committed 
in the presence of the Chair or by persons on whom the Chair can take disciplinary 
action under rules and regulations the Chair will be quite competent to deal with. 


No-Confidence in the Mikisiht 

I2Ui. SEPTEMBER Without any speeches, four no-confidenoe motions against 
the Saadulla Cabinet were moved to-day and leave was granted. As many as 
51 members stood in their seats when the Speaker asked if the House was 
agreeable to grant leave for those motions. The following members asked for 
respective motions : (1) Mr. A.K Chanda, Deputy Leader, Congress 
iarty (3) Naidavt Alobarak ^ ft. Secretary, Burma Talley United Muslim Parly, 
W) Mr. Raht^andra Kachari (Plains Tribal), and (4) Mr. Lalit Mohan Kar, 
innopendent Parly. 


, 13tb. SEPTEMBER 


The MiNisimr Resigns 
-The bon. Sir Mahomed 


miiiAaTvri' t*'"*"*'"' vTf" « .“’V •““"omca Saadulla, Prime Minister suh- 

eo me resignation of his Cabinet to-day. An announcement to this effect was made 
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Sir Mabonjmod on tho eve of the debate on the “no-confidence" motion. 
btr Maiwmed announced that ho had submitted the resignation of his Cabinet 
M- -i j governor as ho_ had found that several supporters of the 
Ministry had left his party and .joined the Opposition. The announcement was 
^'th cheers^ from Opposition bonches, Mr. Gopinath Bardoloi, leader of 
the Opposition, paying a compliment to the outgoing Premier, admired the spirit of 
democracy displayed hy Sir Mahomed Saadullah. Rai Bahadur Promote Chandra Dutl 
joined Mn Bardoloi in paying compliments to Sir M. Saadullah. Replying to Mr. 
KamtM Kumar Sen, Sir M. Saadullah said that ho had sent the resignation of Ms 
Cabinet to His Excellency Mr. G. P. Hogg, but had not yet received any r^iy from 
the Governor. _Mr. Basanta Kumar Das, the Speaker, adjourning the House till 
Ihursday morning said that since tho object of the “no confidence” motion had been 
attained he saw no reason for holding the debate on the motion. He expected that 
a new Ministry would be formed in tho meantime. The House rose amid cheers of 
"Bande Mataram.’’ * 


15th. SEPTEMBER : — When the Assembly met to-day after yesterday’s 

recess, the Speaker made the following statement : — “After the development that took 

E lace on Saturday last as a consequence of the no-confidonca motion that came up 
efore the House, the present Ministry resigned, and members are perhaps aware that 
no new Ministry has yet been formed, and that fact is proved by the presence of 
Hon’ble Ministers, who have resigned in their seats to-day. But I may tell the 
House that the Leader of tho Opposition was called upon by His Excellency the Gov- 
ernor to form a Ministry and has been given reasonable time for it. “So far as the 
business of to-day is concerned I must draw the attention of members to the fact 
that although the Ministers are in their seats to-day they cannot function there with 
regard to questions and resolutions that are fixed for to-day, and therefore I have not 
asked_ the office to lay on the table of the House the members’ answers to unstarred 
questions. If the members wish to go on with their questions they may do so, but I 
must point out to the members that no useful purpose would be served, because the 
Ministers cannot answer supplementary question that may arise and also with regard 
to starred questions they are in a simflar position. So I wish to know whether the 
House wants to put the questions. “'With regard to resolutions also, the Hon ble 
Ministers will not be able to take any pai’t and Jay before the House the Govern- 
ment view. So if the House do not like to go on with questions or resolutloos to-day, 
I must adjouru the House." 

Sir Muhammad Saadullah said ; “Although we tendered our resignation on 
Tuesday last, the Governor, for reasons known to him, has not yet been able to ac- 
cept our resignation and therefore we shall continue as Ministers so long as a new 
Cabinet is formed, but the constitutional position is known to all the mernbers that 
we should not do anything or take a stand with regard to any resolution with which 
onr Buccessors may disagree.’’ Therefore, he added, the Ministry would not take part 


' *Sir Mohammed Saadullah’s second Cabinet whose resignation was submitted to 
the Governor of Assam this morning consisted of the following : — Sir Mahomed 
Saadullah, Rev. J. J. M. Nichols Roy, Mr. Rohini Kumar Choudhuri, Manlvi Munaw- 
war Ali, Mr. Y. R. Abdul Matin Chowdhury and Babu Akshay Kumar Das. It will be 
remembered that on Eebruary 4 last Sir M. Saadullah submitted the_ resign^ion or 
his first Cabinet with a view to forming a stabler Ministry. In h^ new yboinec 
Sir Saadullah replaced Mr. Ali Haider and Manlana Abul Nassr Md Wabeed by Mr. 
Abdul Matin Chowdhury and Manlvi Munawwar Ali respectively and appomtea JJara 
Akshay Kumar Das as additional member representing the miponty commnnity. 
Immediately after the formation of the second Cabinet the Opposition measurea us 
strength with the Government by bringing forward a “no-oonfidence motion on 
February 21. The motion, which was tabled by Mr. Abdnr Rahman, when pressed to 
a division was rejected by the House by a majority of one vote (50 to 49). wnen 
the Assembly met for the present session the Opposition had a further accession 
to its strength by the secession of three tribal party members from the Ministerialist 
Partv These members were seen occupying their seats in the Opposiuon bloc yesrar- 
dav when leave was asked for the introduotion of the “no-Mufiaence _ motion. The 
total Onposition strength at the time was 55 in a House of 

32 Mr^^li Haider’s Party 10, Surma 'Valley Independent (Hindu) 6, Assam Valley 
(Tribal) 4, Assam Valley .(Independent) 3. 
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in the debate. I£ private members vrho had tabled resolutions wished to di^uss them, 
the Ministry would only listen, and they would not rap^y to anything. * Under the 
circumstances, I quite agree, that it will be best if the House do adjourn. So far as 
Government business for to-morrow and day after to-morrow is ^noerned, wo do 
not propose to go on with it till a new Minis try is formed. Under the circums- 
tances I will make a suggestion to you, Sir.^to adjourn the House till Monday, so that 
in the meantime a new Ministry may come into o xistence and Innction properly from 
that date. The Speaker then adjourned House till Monday nest. 


Co>’QnEss CoALraos Misisiry Formed 

19th. SEPTEMBER Eramatio developments took place to-day as regards the forma- 
tion of the Congress Coalition Cabinet and there hnd been hourly changes in the situa- 
tion. Mr. Qopinath Bardoloi, the Qongress leader, formed his Cabinet and it was 
annonnced in a Gazette Extra-ordinary issued at about noon. But before Mr. Bardoloi 
and his four colleagues could take the oath of oSiee at 12-30 P.M., he received a 
message from the Government House to see the Governor and left at 12-45 P.M. This 
dramatic call by the Governor created a great sensation. The result of Mr. Bardoloi's 
interview with the Governor and the conversations at the interview were not known 
as they are kept strictly confidential. Meanwhile, the Assam Assembly met and on the 
rei^aesl of Mr. Bardoloi, who announced the formation of the Congress Coalition 
Cabinot, the Speaker adjourned the House 'sine die’ at 12-15 P.M. 

Earlier, Uie Opposition attempted to move a non-conddenca motion (even before 
the Cabinet took the oath of office), bat it was disallowed by the Speaker. 

Subsequently the Constitutional difficulties having been solved, the members of the 
newly formed Congress Coalition Ministry in Assam took oaths of allegiance and 
office at the Constitutional Hall (Secretariat compound) in the afternoon. The 
Coalition Cabinet consisted of the following: (See Yol Ip. XXVIII) 

An intriguing situation however followed upon the formation of the new Ministrv, 
under the leadership of Mr. Gopinatli Bardoloi. All members of the Opposition mot 
at the Committee Room of the Assembly under the chairmanship of Mr. F. W, 
Sochenhull. It was unanimously resolved that all 56 members still stood together 
and would continue to do so in all circumstances in opposition to the minority 
Government. Members stood up one by one, and reaffirmed their determination to 
stand by tho position they had already taken up. 

Winter Session— Shillong— Ist. to 9th. December 1938 


No-Contidesoe Monox 'Wiihdrawx 

The winter session of the Assembly commenced its sitting on the Isl, December 
1338. The motion expressing no-confidence in tho Bardoloi Ministry, which was 
tabled immediately after its formation, ia the last session of the Assembly, cont- 
rary to anticipation, was not pressed to-day. This, it was understood, was due to 
certain causes, one of these being that tho number of members of the" Cabinet 
when it was formed was five, while it now stood at eight. Sir Mahomed Saadnlla 
Leader of the Opposition, however, informed the House that they might move 
a fresh motion at a later date diiriug the present session. It may be recalled that 
during the last session, notice of no-confidence motions were given before the 
oaQi-taking ceremony of the new Ministers. The Speaker informed the Honso 
that five members had dissociated themselves from the no-confidence motions 

The House, which met at 11 a. m., adjourned at 12-45 p. m., after nassin.^ a 
resolution, mourning the deaths of Kamal Ataturk and Maulana Shaukat Ali. ° 

Adjourxjiest Mono.xs Ruled Out 

2nd. DECEMBER :--No Government business could bo taken up to-dav as full one 
hour after the interpellation period was oeoupied for discussing as ‘to whether 
the adjournment motions, numbering 14, tabled by the Opposition were in order. Oat 
6 were discn^ed and ultimately ruled out of order by 
u\e Hon ble Speaker, Mr. B» K, Das, The motions related to* ^ 

ai Inadequate relief to the flood-strieken people of Goalpara 

I“dequate reduction of land revenue in Qaro Hills, Sylhet and Cachar. 

Depot of KuknrSMc'' ^“^'*®^^‘"° contractors from Forest 
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(45 Tnadpquato provision for checking cholera epidemic in Habiganj. ... 

m KbtrSpeaker, at the conclusion of the day’s sitting, administered a mild 

’’fnSiarS aa aa po-aaiH. aai 

motions. . , 

3rd. DECEMBER.:-The Opposition tabled four 2®“fa„Kf‘°tbe motions 

fl?eV'inhor/csfo1'°M%aVeata SSS' Ohabavar.y, an OpposUi.a a..«b.,. 

•Disposai. of Bills 

""TVrS’ta'p'aftot mt“naV,;yr|^^^^ MMon Bill ™d ^ W-f 

scrutlizing the actual position m the province. 

Pay Fixation Fob School Teachebb nnalitinn 

nPCEMBER For the first time since the formation their 

rate of pay for P ^ j gj withdraw the thfi ^above-mentioned 

riJaSueC’aS-aemandel'a diviaioa. lUe H.asa dmded w.lh th. aboaa ■" 

BELB.SB OF PounoAL PwsosEBS lelesao 

Ita anaouBOsmeni tbal tbo^ang^aa^. «i«» Mi.ialrj w? “'^.a 

» °M-. “noi7:..Uor « aa..,.i^ 

by thrHdS disaaa'i""*- 


Constitution of Indusihial Board Industrial De- 

AnolhOF «aotalioaadopled lo^dayjg|a 

VBlop rtrtV»Qm« ■fnr^ 'iJdoSs' b; tappiag the splendid minera . 


Krai UuFCoa of ih, 

_ # u kt 


aJd Mr. Mudabbir Hussain Choudhun. „ cabinet 


Ministers’ Salaries Bill ggg 

The Assembly l^asBed Jhe as' car allowance for eac 

salary and Ks, iw as 
Minister. 
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a half, 


NO-CONFIDENCE IN MINISTRY (CONTD.) 

No-Cosfidesce in Ministry (Costd.) 

— Aftfir a full-dress debate lasting over two hours pd 

dnloi Cabinet was negatived by the A.ssombly to day by ^ 

remaining neutral. The European group, which was P”™? to 

threw off its mask and its leader, Mr was tlie P^cipal oppositionist o 

attack the Congress. Sir AIuham7?2ad Saadullah^ the ex-Premior, ant 1> 

Matin Chowdhiiry, kept themselves in the background. 

- ■ — - expected 



the province. The order awaited the approval of His Excellency the Qovernox 

That the Saadulla-ites had lost heart in their attack against the Co^Sress J^alition 
Cabinet, was convincingly proved when none of the prominent Muslim Leaguers in 
the Assembly were found participating in the debate. 

The principal speaker from the opposition was Mr. F IF. BockenhulL on 

the other side it was Mr. Arun Kumar Chawdra, Deputy Leader of JhP 
party, wlio administered a scathing rebuff to Mr. Hockenhull, whom he styled as bein„ 
the Me facto’ Opposition leader for all what he had done with a view to rally the op- 
position in the Assembly against the present Ministry. The division J'St, however, 
disclosed that neither the eloquence of Mr. Hockenhull nor the outbursts oi Mr. 
^ohini Kumar Ghoudhuri, ex-Minister could convince the House to secure a verdict 
in favour of the motion under discussion. 

That the Opposition had a very weak case to put forwai'd, was 
fact that Maulvi Maghul Hussain GhowdMiry, 
whereby to reply to the Ministerial attacks on 
waived his right of reply. 

None of the ex- Ministers, barring of course Mr. Rohini Kumar (^oudlmri, did 
open thoir moutbs. They preferred to remuin silent spectstors to u Uout wtiicn wus 
in effect between the Congress Coalition and the European combine. ■ 

The motion was put to vote after a full dress debate lasting for about two Jiouts 
and a half and at 4-40 p.m. the Hon’ble Speaker declared the motion lost by _50 to 
54, one lemaming neutral, amidst spontaneous and thunderous outbursts of ]oy. A 
huge crowd waited outside the Assembly Chamber to hear about the result of the 
voting, while the galleries within the Chamber accommodated visitors to their fullest 
capacity. 


proved from the 
did not find anything 
consequently voluntarily 


Eexossion of Land Revenue 

9th. DECEMBER -The Assembly to-day rejected by 54 votes to 34 Khan Bahadur 
Saiytd-ur- Rahman's resolution to the effect that the remission in land rovemie granted 
bv the present Government for the year 1938-39 was inadequate and unsatisfactory. 
The debate on the resolution lasted one and a half hours. The House was then 
prorogued. 


The Assam Legislative Council 

August Session — Shillong — 23th. August to 3rd. September 193S 

3rd. SEPTEMBER The August-September session of the Assam Legislative 
Council commenced at Shillong on the 29th. August 1938. 

Rai Bahadur H. P. Barua was elected President of the Council hy 12 to 6 votes 
defeating his rival Mrs. Zubeda Ataur Rahatnan, Dy. President of the Council. 

Sir Muhammad Saadullah, the Premier, then ' placed before the House a note 
on the present financial situation of the province with reference to the actual 
receipts and expenditure for the year 1937-33 as compared with the revised figures. 
24 
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The Moneylenders’ Amend. Bill 

30th. AUGUST After the interpellation period ^-day, Khan Sahib ^auiw AMur 
Bahim Ohaudhttry moved for consideration of the House the 
Amendment Bill which was introduced and P‘r®f 

Satyendra Lahiri at the outset raised a point of order as 

and recast, it could not bo considered as the f Sa* 

recards nromissorv notes which was the exclusive jurisdiction of the 
Xand’ thrProvUaf legislatures had no power in that d.rgon Hoa 
Md. Saddulla maintained that there was no .s^'^^tanoe in Mr. Lahiri s f^o t ot or 
The Hon’ble President Rai Bahadur lieramba Pr&sad Barua on hearing botn 
reserved his ruling on this point till September 1. 

Debt OoNoiLiiTioN Ajuiind. Bill 

Khm S.ti6b Abdur nahim Chai^lm « to 

AmendniOTt Bill. Ho olaled that *'>“ /“‘‘t ”f„SZn that ol the 

poor middle class people, whoso ooodition ho said, was wo^s 

agriculturist. Mr. Rohini Kumar Ghaudhnty, in thn Bill would deprive 

!SI%rSor Pu”?fr.,.?Lo^«or“"sts ‘s;* - 

House. „ „ 

The Sylhet Town Lind Tenancy Bill _ 

Mr. A, L. Blank, Secretary, ^Xldv ' beon°Jasse^^^^^^ 

£;• - SrS 

trpoioKtZTr ‘B,“L'i"Si Kr/hf/di acussod la tho Aaoemb,,. .ad th. 

House should not therefoie postpone its discussion. Government had 

Mr. Rohini Kumar Chaudhury,^ Bih wb cli wore revolutionary 

oDDosed in the Lower House certain sections of ‘ town lands, 

character, for instance the conferring ^as then taken into considera- 

& ss »d e..»‘ 

Eem Chandra Butt bad spoken, the House adjourned for the day. 

Kevision of Domicile Kules ^ 

wltTi",5'°divt.'’r’E L« Ja -d'iss “„”,/rdft’oaS 

subjected to disability by reason of race. 

Change of Holidats ,, ry to 

The resolution of Khan Sahib Maulavi AMur 

the Government of Assam ^ ohange al sectiond bohdays m o ^ t 

Ruklcunuddin Ahmed supported tho resolution. 

SuFPlEMEKTAnT DEMANDS , 

Bi.™ssio« on.the ™ppIom^ 

'”'yP'''^r.l'’«™t ol^oSy ™ hbi"? 'P“‘ fi it” bL ™l »SS tho 

“"ft r« o"poo“d Trfm r-I» — iS"=°oiror.d his si.ooro o.ng-o.«l»tl..« 
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to the Finance Minister for having wiped out praotioally “L®.. ’^the 

to the Government of India from the current revenues without going into 

necessity of floating a loan. 

PeISOSERS’ PROBillOSATi EeLEA.SB BiLL 

Hon. Mr. Abdul Matin Ghoudhury, in a brief 1937°°and 

deration of the Good Conduct Prisoners; Probational Jill 1937 ana 

the motion was passed without any discussion. Two other Governme 
were then passed. 

■ Mosey-lesders’ Amesdmeni Bile 

lit SEPTEMBER -.-The Prestdciii, giving his ruling ^o-day with regard to the point 
of order raised bv Mr. Satyendra Mohan Lahiri with regard to the Ass y 

lendeis’ Amendment Bill said that it was untenable. The pr^ent BjH, he said, was 
an amending bill and that the main Act had not been a“®^®® 
by the Government of India (Adaptation of Indian _ Laws). 
have boon made in order to bring it in conformity with the 
Government of India Act. The Bill also did not go beyond the scope of the mam 
Act BO far ns its subieol matter was concerned. Therefore it was dinicnlt to 
that tbe Bill ^as a niece of legislation whioli touched any Federal subject 
tinning, the President said that the Bill proposed to amend the law relating to 
moneylending only and it was therefore explicitly within the powers ot tno pro- 
vincial legislature. The Bill, as stated, was referred to a select committee. 


Sylhet Town Lisn Tesanoy Bill 

The amendments to the Sylhet Town Land Tenancy Bill 1937, as passed by the 
Assemblv, was nest considered. Maulvi Md. Asaduddin Choudhury moved an amend- 
ment to'clanse 3 of tbe Bill regarding the commenoement of the Act. Mr. i^aU- 
uddin wanted that it should come into force on such date as the Provincial Gov- 
ernment by notification in tho official gazette may appoint m this behaU ana not 
with retrospective effect as provided in the Bill. Mr. Asaduddin, in his brief spceob, 
narrated tho diffionlties of tho tenants, if retrospective effect was given. Sj. 6ures/i 
Chandra Das, and Rai Sahib Mem Chandra Datla, opposed the amendment, while 
Mr. Cooper and Air. Monmohan Chaitdhury supported the amendment. When put w 
vole the amendment was passed, 10 voting for, ts against. All the amendments to 
clauses 5, C, 7, 12, 15 and 17 were passed without division. The bill again went to 
the Assembly for further consideration. 

PATiADiRs’ Eight on Religious Endowments 

Tho House thou carried a resolution moved by Mr. Satyendra Mohan Lahiri 
recommoiiding to tho Govornmont that, in the case of all existing public, religious 
nnd chatilable endowments in tbe temporarily settled estates of the Assam ^Valley 
Bivision, the record of rights might mention that tho _ vattadars are holding the 
lands on behalf of the endowments, The object of his resolution. Mr. Lahiri 
said, was to prevent unscrupulous trustees from alienating or encumbering trust 

properties. 

Paetul Holiday in Ramzan 

Khan Sabcb Maulvi Ahdur Bahim Choudhury's resolution recommending to tho 
Government that daring tho month of Bamzan all the Government offices, including 
law courts, be closed at 3 p. m , on every working day, was withdrawn after the 
Pxcmior, Sir Mahomed Saadnllab, had pointed out the inequity of granting such 
concessions. 


Plood Menace in Assam 

2nd. SEPTEMBER Rai S.ihib Hem Chandra Dull moved a resolution to-day 
recommending the Government to appoint an export to report on the causes o£ 
tho floods in tho province and to sngeest means to avoid such calamities in future. 
Tho resolatlon was withdrawn after discussion. 

Ee,newal or DisQUAtmcATioNs Bill 

3rd. SEPTEMBER : — The issue whether parliamentarv secretaries shoulJ bo 
vppoiatid in Avssm was raised to-day daring the debate on a BUI which providel 
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oMmptionB in case of spacffiod 

Mr. Sarat Chandra . neSrsuch feoreSS 

SGcrolaries and said that he did not ^ y^,| ajj^ Cabinet consisted of 

a remuneration basis. His ohject was ,,„n,,in outside the inner circle 

only four under the Montagu-Chelmsford I ^ . r^j. ^oro than two men. 

of the Government said that here .not enough jo.k for mo^ro j, t 

If that view was true, then the popular ® fjve Ministeis and ibe 

number on April 1. last year. The now Cabinet bg ^ h f 

number was increased to SIX within ten months, ine puuiio 

the increase was justified by an increase m work. 

Mr. Rohini Kumar Cftawd/iury, Minmtcr of Lpenditure. Tbe 

einniont wore aware of an all-iound deroana f ^ ‘ already passed the 

Lower House, which was cxtia-yigilant over (hat gij parliameutaiy 

Bill by an overwhelming majority. He also non , Mohan Lahiri Mid 

private secretaries in England were not Mr. V . ( ijg gn office 

tliat if the office of Parliamentary 

of profit then there would bo no need for provision coniaine 

The Minislcr did not reply to this point. Iho omoodment nas loot by 

*° Khan Sahib ItuHnuddin Ahmed moved for 'fe, t.tlnrtSm' 

S?.oKrin'’te"^Iist':‘ *' i”moKt“ta'^aX’.b. -to oi -b- 

president. 

Prisoneub’ PnoDAHO.VAL Keujase Bile (Conid.) 

The House then passed the Good Conduct Prisoners Probational Rt 
adjourned. 



The Punjab Legislative Assembly 

Summer Session — ^Simla — Zlst- June to 22nd. July 193& 

Official Bills akd Resoluhoks 

The snmmer session of the Punjab Legislative Assembly _ commenced at Simla 
on the 21it. June ’38. Five oBSoial bills, one official reso^tion and one adjourn- 
ment motion vrere disposed of. The official resolution which was passed read as 
follows: — “This Assembly do resolve that it is desirable that the following matters 
being matters enumerated in the Provincial Legislative list should be regulated in 
this province by an act of the Federal Legislature, namely. Statistics of Employment, 
the Oftencos Against and Jurisdiction and Powers of Courts with respect to the 
said Act of the Federal Legislature.” 

Resiitution of Mohtgaged Lakds Bill 

23rd, JUNE r-The House took up to-day the Punjab Restitution of Mortgaged 
Ijands Bill, which provided for termination of Mortgages of _land_ by members of agri- 
cnllutal tribes before tbe coming into force of the Punjab Alienation Land Act of 1901. 
Baja Narcndra Nath, raombor of the ministerial party, opposed the principle of the Bill. 
Bala Mukundlal Puri, another member of the Ministeral party belonging to the 
Hindu Urban group, made a fighting specb, in which he maintained that solemn 
declarations made in the past by Sir Fazli Hnssain and Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan 
regarding the Land Alienation Act were being thrown to the winds. Mr. Puri 
moved that the Bill bo circulated for public opinion. Sir Ookulchand Narang, 
member of the Opposition, do'ivered a trenchant attack on the Bill, saying that the 
priuolples of jostico and fair play were not the strong points of the measure. The 
Premier made an exhaustive replay on the debate and maintained that the Bill 
merely sought to restore land which bad gone out of the Lands of agioulturists for 
five decades. There would not, ho said, be even one single case wherein_ mortgages 
had not earned as much as three hundred per cent. After the Premier’s reply, 
the motion to send the Bill to a Select Committee was put to vote and passed. A 
feature of the voting was that 11 members ot the Ministerial party voted against 
tuo motion and the Congress Oppostion sided with the Government, the votes of 
f^hom altogether comprised 103, 


Li'Allfur Mukicipautt Nomination 

24lb. JUNE The Assembly rejected to-day by 83 votes to 31 an adjournment 
motion by Sardar Pari Singh (Congress) consoring the Government for nominating 14 
members to Ibo Lyallpur Municipality as against 12 elected members. The mover 
otijMted “to the transfer of power from people’s representatives to nominees of tbo 
tnionist parly and tbo negation tliereby of democracy in a democratic institution.” 


Monetlenders’ Registration Bill 

Xho House next passed withont division reference to the select committee of the 
«il! for the registration of money-lcndcis. Tho motion to circulate the Bill for 
public epiniou was defeated. Iho Hon. Sir Sikandcr Hyat Khan, the Premier, 
during tho debate, stated that tho Government were drafting a Bill for the res- 
inction of the purchase of laud belonging to small sgricnltntists. 


iliscEiEvors Statements’ ScrrEESsioN Bill 

.u Sikandar Hyat Kkcn, Prettier, annonnoed to-day amid cheers 

•Mt he would only introduce the Bill for the suppression ot ttischievous 
Bvu Cttcnis in press and platform and would not proceed with its other stages 
tor uje_ present. This decision, he said, was in deference to the wishc.s ot bis 

fissured him that the Punjab Journalists’ Association 
pd volnnlary steps to peisusde and it necessary to 
.‘C? wrfspoLs-.blo and disreputable section of iho Punjab press against 
L-v.. the Bill was diicctud, to mead its wavs. The Premier aho dealt 
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with the other aspect of the Bill concerning public speeches. Ho said that 
some Congressmen had been carrying on a campaign against '‘ecruitment tor 
the army. He got in touch with the Congress high command m this connection 
and learnt that they did not for a moment countenance such » 
in fact they could not do so while at the sarne time they lacro P , . ^ 

schemes for military training. Again, some public men had been FMo' 

hatred against the police calling them snakes and 

that there could be nothing wrong in killing them. The ^ Luv „nLouraK 
press comments on the Bill which he a^itted had been S®, 

He also met a deputation of the Punjab Jouvna ists AESOc ation jno nau 

been most helpful to him and had suggested that the cvi • Bvfent of suigloal 

existed could be eradicated by other motliods Soiog remove this evil 

operation. He himself could not bo satisfied that it P®, . ,, j )},„ nssooiation 

without drastic action, but his jonrnahst friends assured him ^ 

would take effective measures agains SSlS 

press and that the Premier should give them time to try this metuon ana .u 

in the meanwhile not to proceed with the measuie. 

Hindu Wife’s Bight of Separation Bill ■ 

29lh. JUNE:— Stormy scenes wero 

refused to withdraw certain words held to be objectionable y ^ 

president, a Congressman. The Speaker, Sir S'c/mfcuddin left j. • Sachar’s 

Mr. ihim Sel Sachar, a member <bo Congress paify.^^During^M^^^ ^ 
chairmanship, Mrs. Bum C/mnd sought • .jj (Jjq pimjab who had 

giving tho light of separation to a Hindu, Sikh oi % njcmbcr of tio 

suffered at the hands of her buoband. C/miidftri ^am 

Ministerial party, strongly opposed pave b®ing given for leave tlicir 

Bill. He suggested that the Bill embodied the oesiro ® , ^ good Hindu 

husbands. (Excited cries No, ^o, withdraw). .j^onioal cheers), 

wives never wanted to leave fbeir husbpds even ^.plidVow his words, and Ibo 

On tho speaker intervening, C/tpud/tr» .Raw “ ,3 Govornmcol 

Eor the introduction of the Bill was votes to ^ p , 3 


leave for tho introduction ot mo um w«s ‘"‘““C.nnintT Hirblftd 
benches voting against and thp Congress membors being 


DE diviaoa. a 

introduced and a I*'’’’?,® “ ® /^f 


sp“ dTlheTomborrof party wore .^'™du®ed^auu , 

Jt Bills wns^bi-onght forward by ‘b® Opposition ColonriBntion Bd- 

Aeoliiion of Cuaui rates 

let. JULY Non-official resolutions worn considered . v cLbi rales (land 

Mr. Sahib Ram recommended to Iho ‘ » Mahmood. ParliaDim- 

revoDUo on lands watered by wells) j that abng with a considetsUoo 

fnrv RGcrGfsrv. moved nn nmcDdnicnt to uio cli Ponrccs of Kovfouo 

of the recommendations of tho Darling Comm ®® ®“j of tbo abolition of Chs^ 

Committee, tho Government should take "P ^-l.o cultivated 

rates so far as they were applicable to small cuiiivaiore, tjjg rcsolFlon ^ 

thoni^iGlvGS* Jitr* Svt i?ow Slidwio- S 3 id • S _ ijift (lOVcrDitiCOtfi ' 
be rtcsTresolution in order to gauge tho eenuincness of ‘J® Govejnmc^ resolution to 

towards poor PoasanUb^^ Xhe^ Cod| 


SlS'i’ho'Gowrnincol Vailed to do teas 10 pro ''l''',,''";V',, 7 'j;Vc.Utd<lca. Wfi'’ 

ip»nS'p3pu££/^^^^ 

was carried without s cIi 
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EOTer, a member of the Unionist Party, declared that the Province Suffered heavily 
oTiDE to the neglect of the interests of growers aod consumers. Ihe Congress 
Partv’s spolcesman, Mr. Dunichand expressed the opinion that it was to seek 

represenlalions on a body of experte. The hon. CJtOudhury _ otr uhnotit Hain, 
Minister for Development, admitted that protection for national industries was 
necessary but it should be given on certain conditions and within speemed liniits. 
These limits had been transgressed on the Board. The House then adjourned till thedtii. 

Motor TEArnc Offexces Bu-i- 

4tli. JULY : — Dae to technical flaws the consideration was postponed to-day of the 
Motor Traffic Offences Bill, which sought to obviate the necessity of a motonst who 
committed an off-nco away from his home town being present at his trial mmself. 
When the Hon. Sir Sunder Singh Maiithia, Minister in charge moved that the 
Ihl! as reported by the Select Committee be taken into consideration, Mr. Manual 
Kajio, a Congress member objected to the motion. He argnsd that by passing this 
legislation oven a European British subject could bo tried by a third class magistrate 
which the present law did not permit. Therefore, under the Government _ of India 
Act, the Punjab Government should have taken the previous pemissiou of the 
Oovernor-Gcneral before proposing to change the criminal law affecting Europeans. 
Sir Shahabuddini tho Speaker agreeing with the view put forth in reply by the 
Advocate-General, Air. M. Sleem that in framing the rules the Government wonld 
leap in mind the cclevaut scctluus ct tha Guverameut of ludia Act, disallowed the 
objection, postponed the consideration of the Bill and adjourned the House. 


LiNGOAOE is TUE LEGlSLilTjHES 

5lb. JULY : — A ruling was given to-day by the Spf^ber, Sir Shahabuddin when 
I)r. Oopichand Bhargava, tho Leader of the Opposition and tho lion. Sir Sikander 
■f/vof Khan, Leader of tho House expressed a desire that the members should bo 
Riiowed to speak in the national language as the use of the English language was 
causing hardship and some did not understand it at pH.. Both Dr. Bhargava and the 
I remier spoke in Hindustani while making their submission. Tho point of order 
arose when ihe hon. Mr. Manohar Lai, Revenue Minister moved for consideration of 
the Punjab Laud Alienation Amendment Bill ns reported by the Select Committee 
Mi Dr. Bhargava began addressing the House in Hindustani. The Speaker gave the 
loihwicg ruling : — “Kow tliat almost every Chamber in India has interpreted for 
PT3Ctic.ni purposes Scoliou 85 of tho Government of India Act, 1935, in tho way Ihej' 
have done and this being tho solitary House in the whole of India not doing jnstice, as 
cUiers, to the language of tho Province, if you Gentleincn want it, I shall accept your 
reasoning that you are unabio to express yourselves in English as ably and efficiently 
Rs yon vrould like, .and will allow such of yon as arc convinced they are 
unable to express themselves in English to speak in Um language of the Province”. 


PcxJin Lixn Auesatiox Atm-vu. Ban 

Bai Bahadur Muhund Lai Puri then moved that tho Punjab Land Alienation 
Amend Bill, as it had emerged fron: tho Select Committee, be circnlated for opinion, 
voatonding that ihe Bill had nndergoae vital change? in the Select Committee and 
rsrculatioa was all tho more neoeskary now because if had not been given sufficient 
poliicity in its original form. Sir Ookul Chand N'arang, producing a bundle of 
lelogrami;, ietters and represaotations sent to him. declared that the measnro was 
olnosions to all classes of people. He w.arnei the premier th.at if ho ignored tbeso 
rfpresentations, be would be digging the gr.ive of his Government, .as no autonomous 
tiovernmcTil coaid subsist on lajustico. Tho hon. Ssr Sikander Ifyat IDian, 
rrcmler opposed the motion for circn’atioa. Tim motion for circalatioa was rejected’ 
Rul the mouoa fw c'wsuleration was passed withont any one dnllenging a division 
lie I!;l! seas then d'senssed clause by clause and for over an hoar, a mimb.-w of 
tamer amendments to Clause 3 wore considered and disposed of. Th« Hoas> 
tn«a aijnatcc-d. 


etk. JULY Pv«uning discussion on the Btl; to-day, .an important amondmest 
to preveul reijosporiiTO fllect l^eicg given to tho chu'^e de-Iaricg a!! 
t«n<a:;;c!c5_void, wa.s mowi by Sir a. C- Parang and spiritt-ilv dohV.ad 
a T cufons etpHined that bonimj transactloal bad been 

skC-'r,'”?; year by y ti-Vicas GoTcrrmeats in which many present Misssters 
G.Varns/ur A.V, inn strong defeare of "tiro Govemmesfg 
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poBition, contended that the amendment was out of order ^ J|fr sS 

?he clause itself. Eai Bahadur Jot^itherto held illega 

buddin which he held proved ^ 1:4 The Premier, in a brief reply, said 

but had been recognised Peyteotly legal and valid, ine^^^ act should try to dis- 

that the bill also intended that authoiitias empow against provisions of the 

ooV Xoh o£ the IransaoUons were dishonest aod dishonest 

“and alienation not and whieh ,f'f bj 81 '«los to ». I " 

?e''iref Se"1S2 Sajlirlr NaroLranath’ s part, voted forth 

ammidiMnl.^^ Chond Xarons moved Jd ml 3 

Ss°w°e;o Smmove’dS rejected and the House adjourned. 

The Monetlenders’ BEOisTRiiioN Biu- . J^nnounce■ 

■Sth. JULY :-fr ^ffAvS J' bT’ S*ald“Vt 

S^Je “elefminldm nU agrlculta ,b. 0.v«— 

Eestitution OF Mortgaged Lands Bill { •; Restitution of 

de renewed ^ it Vd re-emerged fro® 

Mortrager&drBill. They moved that the B 11^^^ remarkable ifwafmadeby 

Secf Committee be hither during the session^ It 

probably, the longest sjeech deuverea^^ member of the House^ wno m 


i^EbiXlUAlVAA v/A — 

The 9PP°®‘*i°°Ri{f^'^Thev mo^ed 
nrtffaged Lands Bill, iney 

Select Committee be recommitted. hitherto during - 

probably the longest speech deUverea^^ member of the House, wno m ^ 

Mr. Deshhandhti R. ^uh^sustained vigour for over ^lour and^ja tJP®® ?.! 

committal and spoke discriminatory Pr°^'?'H°tbat the ^iH should apP 

Rnnta strongly objected ro .yie . He wanted that ,, ujg andlords 

was derived from mortgaged i-j, ^as likely to help hig za“in 

SAred I” "rJ te SSv* bte SmMam in ‘‘h f "('“fijese^nir tw.nlJ-- 


between one thousand ana nve j. eou ia eaes ? 

Se cirouWed for opinion P^°S° as Uie previous 

the reoommiiLai 
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not an eoonomio one for benefitting the poor agricnlturjste. Sir Gokul C'Aqnd Naran? 
declared that even impartial people who had watched the progress of 
convinced that it was being rushed throngh. The Bill, as it had emerged 
Select Committee, deprived the people of the right of carrying on money-lendi _g 
business in the form of a oompanv. He further examined the jprovisions of the Bill 
and declared that the Government’s proposals were one sided in favour only or the 
debtor. Closure was applied and the Premier, the hon. Str Stkander Hyat ^an >^®Ph 0 d 
to the debate. Sir Sikander said that one member had urged that prs'^'Ohs debts should 
be excluded from the provisions of the Bill. The Premier explained that the pul 
did not affect previous debts until the money-lenders committed irregnlaritiM. 
Moreover, if the irregularity was a stray case and was in respect of a small sutn, ho 
was still given an opportunity of appealing to the Commissioner against the foneiture 
of his liconce. The proposed legislation was much rnore_ lenient than the English 
Act in several respects. The Government were not rushing it throngh as it had been 
before the public for over 15 years and the Government had already r^eived the 
opinions of 400 public associations and a large number of individuals. Proceeding, 
the Premier said that the Bill sought to control agriculturist money-lending also un- 
less the agriculturist advanced money to his own tenant, for his own land. Thus, the 
agriculturist and non agriculturist money-lenders were both put on the same level. 


Lixp Aliesatiox tSao. Amend.) Bile 

In accordance with the announcement made by the hon._ Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, 
Premier on Friday last that the Government were determined to place the agricultu- 
rist money-lender on a par with the non-agriculturist money-lender, a Bill called the 
Punjab Alienation of Land (Third Amendment) Bill was brought forward by the 
Premier. The Bill proposed to amend tho Punjab Alienation of Land Act in such 
a way as to provide that no member of an agricultural tribe shall make a permanent 
alienation of any portion of his land to a member of the same tribe or to a tribe in 
the same group witWn five years of the date of repayment in full by tho debtor (tho 
former) of any loan advanced to him by such creditor (the latter ). 

Moneylenders’ REeisiEAnoN Bill (Conid.) 

12th. JULY:— The debate on the Money-lenders’ Bill clause by clause was taken 
up to-day. A long series of amendments were attempted bv the Oppositionj but only a 
few of them were [passed. The Congress Party generally took no decisive part in 
the discussions and on one important division of the day remained neutral. Tho 
Premier accepted the amendment of Mr. Eira Lai (Congress) which e.xcluded from 
tho meaning of a loan, “an advance made in kind by a landlord to his tenant for 
purposes of husbandry, provided the market value of the return does not exceed 
the market value of the advance as estimated at the time of advance. Another 
^endment, moved by Lala Mukitnd Lai Puri which was also accepted by tho 
uoverMent, defined that a deposit made by an employee with an employer as 
security w^ not a loan within the meaning of this Act. The House divided on the 
amendment to the effect that a loan advanced to a trader by anyone should not fall 
within the pro^sions of the Act. Only seven voted for and eighty against the 
amendment, the Congress Party not voting. d ^ -d 


Among a few Opposition amendment accepted was one moved by Sir Gokul 
Cftoni Narang. This related to a sub-clause, which included the words “his 
husband or wife.’ Sir Gokul Chand caused laughter when he suggested that he had 
not heard of any man having a husband and added that if however the Government 
benches insisted on retaining the words intact, he had no Objection Eventuallv the 
word “his" was agreed to be deleted. A keen debate followed on the amendment 
moved by Lala Sttaram, a Mmisteriabst, to the effect that the provisions of the 
Act shMl not apply to an unregistered money-lender who “winds up his business of 
money-lending and does not renew any existing loan nor advances any fresh loan 
after the commencement of this Act, but coiifiaes himself to the realisation of his 
TOtetauding loans, subsisting before the oommeneement of this Act.” Sir Gokul 

point and argued that the Premier hal beau 
declaring Tepeatedly that his object was to weed out dishonest monoy-lend 0 r.s. If 
certain money-lenders wished to weed themselves out whv should^ obstacles be 
placed in their way by requiring them to get themselves regisleVed f 
Wioe rebutted the contention that the Bill was intended to 

^ OK object was regulation m the interests of honest money-lenders. 

So 
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o^ose basiness after the commenoemoat 
^ L gi'^6“ a period of three years after the Act to 

realise their past debts. _ They were only required under the Act to register them- 
selves and take out licences. But if the amendment was passed, the result would 
be that a dishon^est mopey-leuder would be under no obligation to register himself 
conUnued his fraudulent transactions after the commencement of 
the Act, he would be in no danger of his methods being brought to light in a court 
of law. The amendment was rejected without a division. 


. 14th. JULY : — ^The Opposition concentrated their attack on the Government's 

intention _ to reserve to themselves the rule-making powers under the Bill, parti- 
cularly with regard to tho conditions on which licence to money-lenders are to bo 
granted. Sir Goktil Chand Narang moved an amendment, suggesting a reduction 
of the registration fee from Rs. 5 to Ee. 1. The Premier, the lion. Sir Bikandar 
Hyat Khan, pointed out that the proceeds from the registration fee were required 
to create the necessary machinery to work the Act. The amendment was lost. 


A series of amendments, seeking to lay down the specific periods during which 
licences should be valid, were admitted. Strong opposition was voiced by Sir 
Gokul Ohand Narang, Lain Dunichand, Lala Mukund Lai Piiri and others to Icavin" 
the power to fix the period of a licence in the hands of tho executive as tho Bill 
proposed to do. It was urged by some that at least five years should bo fixed 
as the period _ of a licence while another wanted that a licence should bo tenable 
for such a period as the licensee himself wanted. The Premier emphasised that 
these fears were unfounded as the Collectors would be strictly bound by tho rales 
which the Government would frame. The amendment was lost. 


By another amendment, Lala Dunichand urged the deletion of words, which U 
was contended, suggested that tho conditions of grant and tho renewal of licences 
would be laid down by tho Oollectois. Tho Premier strongly refuted tho soggeation 
that the Government intended to leave it to the Collectors to impose what conditioas 
they liked. It was the Government who would lay dowm the conditions. Bo 
also pointed out that it was tho general practice in all cases of this nature lot Uw 
Government to reserve to itself the inlo-making powers. This amendment WM also 
lost. An important Government amendment, moved by Paja Ghaznafar Alt Khan, 
Pailiamentary Secretary, was next passed without any speeches. Tho nmandmern 
made it clear that “the punishment provided la this Act will not bo inflicteo 
upon any person (money-lender) who is convicted for infringing tlio provisions ol 
this Bill prior to the time this Act comes into force.” 

A series of amendments were next moved for reducing tho punishments which the 
Bill sought to inflict on money-lenders for committing offences under tho Bill, but 
they were rejected. Tho House sat till 9 p. m. and completed discussion on Clausa 
0, which was passed as amended. 


I Sib. JULY : — With regard to Clause 9 doubts wore expre-ssirl fo-iLay whether tb® 
Government’s intention of not punishing money-lenders for offences committed before 
the coming into force of tho Act was fully cle-ir. Botli the Government and tho Opi;^ 
tion admitted that the clause ns it stood was amb'gnons. On tlio motion of the 
Premier, tho hon. Sir Sikandar JJyat Khan tlie House substituted a new c.snt^ 
in place of Clause 9. When the clause w.as under consideration, Lala Siiaram taoven 
that the Bill should come into operation two years after publication in the Govern* 
menl Gazetteo. The Premier e.xpiaincd that some time would la spent by 
Government in going tlirough numerous formalities. Moreover, under the provissoss 
of tho Bill, dishonc.st money-lenders wonid get from three to six years tioe w 
wind up their business. So 'far ns honest money-lenders were conesrew, tes 
Government were determined to go out of their w.ay to help them. The amesdoec- 
was defeated , 

Rapid progress was_ tlien made with tho Bill, C’ause JO cont-sining a 
for "llie further registration and licensing of a mouer-fender aft^r the crpiry o. 
the period for which the license was c.nncelleJ,'* was .virp'eJ withoat say am^sd* 
meot. The House commenced consideration of chmse Jl. There wa? s dineissos 
Sir G. C. A'arang’s amendment to the last clanrs to inrSnde in i.he Ii!’l a proThi'-S 
to tho effect that tSio rales made by the Govern.meat nndt'r the Brti rhosld Lt 
brought before the House far oppsova! prior to bemg msde The amtzimws 
was nejeoted by 92 votes to 31- 
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When sli the clauses were disposed of, the House agreed to the motion of the 
Premier for referring the Bill to a drafting committee for examining the Bill with 
a view to suggesting consequential amendments and presenting their report by 
to-morrow. The Houso then adjourned, 

AXII-BeKAOT TEAKSiCIlOSS Biu. 

16lh. JULY ;— On a motion from the Chair the Assembly to-day passed consequeutial 
MCDdrnents which tho drafting committee had proposed to the Anti-Benarai Transao- 
lions Bill. The hon. Sir Sunder Singh Maiithia moved that the Bill, as amended, be 
passed. Sai Bahadur Mukund Lai Puri, in a fighting speech, objected to what he 
called the expropriation of the people's property under the protection of law. He 
charaoleriscMl tho Bill as a revolutionary measure. It sought to unsettle settled oontro- 
vemics. Sir Gokulchand Narang said that by these Bills, the Government were trying 
tofdlow tho policy of pushing down one community and pulling up another community 
in order to effect a general levelling up. The Government had administered no warning ' 
w PWP'O hitherto that these transactions were wrong and even tho High Court had 
oai j illegal. Despite all that, the Government were coming forward with a 

Bui declaring that those transactions wore null and void and giving their Bill restros- 
I'^bvo effect. Malik Barkat Ali refuted Sir G. C. Narang’s arguments and declared 
that the Bill was not retrospective ns had been contended but was merely declaratory. 

sought to make the law clear with regard to benami transactions, which 
cad bpn banned by the original Land Alienation Act and would be held to be 
invalid under the c.visting law in any court. Ho pointei out that tho Laud 
AliBnatioa Act embodied the policy that land should never pass out of the possess'on 
soc'o-eoonomio group known as tho agricultnral class in the Pnojab. 

-A/tf Singh, sppaking from the Congress bonobes, caused a surprise when 
fimn enthusiastic Ministerialist cheers, he declared that tho Congress Party fully 
rapported tho Bill and they went farther and demanded non-agriouTturist hollers of 
land who had corao by that land as tho result of benami transactions shonld bo 
punished. Sir Sikattdir reiterated his denial that tho Bill sought to give retrospeotivo 
S • ^ lo the Act. The Bill merely intended to plug np loopholes. The Premier 
mimed that the Bill did not contravene tho undertaking given by the late Sir 
raiii IlaBsain and reiterated that they would not allow tho scope of tho Land 
Alienation Act to bo extended or restricted. But ho hinted that changed conditions 
in tho wnntrj' and the pressure of opinion of the masses outside the"^Housa might 
lorce tho Government to go beyond the Act in future. Ho reaffirmed tho policy 
Uiat no land belonging to an agrionlturist should pass into the hands of a non-agricul- 
I under tho provision which allowed 20 years’ enjoyment of an ngricul- 

by n noa-.ngriculturist for debts due from the agricuitiirist. Tho Premier 
ii’bilo this straightforward course was open to tho non-anrioulturist, ho 
resort to the bac'iidoor method of a benami transaotion. Tho “ Premier mado 
during tho four months during whioh Tehsildars had boon 
mv.s.igaling in the provincu, they had unearthed no less than 6,697, cases, whioh 
ere juspectoj to bo benami transactions, of whioh 2, -173 cases were being recom- 
tsendod for review. 

Tho Bill passed the third rc.sring without divibion. 

MpNEy-LESDERs’ Beoistratios Bili- (Co.vtd.) 
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announced he was' determined to see that a Bi!l applying the provisions of this 
measure to agncultunst money-lenders was passed before the present Bill became an 
Act, He re-afnrmed that an honest moneylender would find the measure a source of 
f ^ ^ t j ^ i casual lenders had been specifically excluded from the Act, It 
had been stated that the village money-lender was a simple person who would be 
unable to understand the law, but the Premier declared that those people with whom 
^e money-lenders dealt were even more simple and unsophisticated. The Punjah 
Government had been _ trying to build up the siruoture of an agrarian legislation 
which would be beneficial without distinction of class. 

The House passed the third reading of the Bill and adjourned till the 18lh, 

LiND ALIENiTION AMEND. BlLL 

The Assembly also passed without division the third reading of the Punjab 
Land Alienation Amendment Bill. 

Restiiution of Mortgaged Lands Bill (Contd.) 

18th. JUIiV : — Constitution of the Restitution of Mortgaged Lands Bill, clause by 
clause, was taken up to-day. Several amendments were moved by the Oppositiou* 
and were rejected^ by the House. One such amendment was moved by Sir Gohul 
Chand Narang with a view to applying the provisions of the Bill for the period 
even after June 8, 1901. The , amendment was pressed to a division and defeated 
by 90 votes to 33. Sir Gokul Chand Narang made another attempt to amend the 

Bill so as to ensure that lands should not be returned to the original agricultural 
owners if the mortgagee had secured a decree or order for redemption. This amend- 
ment was also rejected. Sardar Hart Singh (Congress) moved an important amend- 
ment which sought to deprive those agriculturists who paid Rs. 300 or moro in 
land revenue, of the benefit of the Bill. It wms stated on---'bebaIf of the Opposition 
by several speakers that by passing this amendment, only poor zamindars wonld 
benefit and not the well-to do ones. On behalf of the Government, it was Kplamed 
that the amendment in effect sought to deprive of the benefits of the Bm 

those who owned ten acres of land and had monthly incomes of Rs. 7o. -tbc 

Premier assured the House that not a single Minister or Parliamentary Secretary 
would benefit from this legislation. The Premier pleaded that the amendment 

not be an equitable step ; for those who paid Rs. 301 as land revenue, would oe 

deprived of the benefit of the Bill while those who paid Rs. 299 as land 

plus Es. 1,000 as income-tax would get the benefit. The amendment was defeatw 

by 58 votes to 30. The House then agreed to the official amendment moved by 

Mir Maqbool Mahmood, which laid down that (he cases arising out of this 
should be decided by Collectors "specially empowered by (he Government, ine 
Assembly then adjourned. 


19th. JULY : — Consideration of the Bill, clause by clause, was resumed to-day. 
The House made rapid progress with the Bill and all the clauses having been pasB®Uf 
the bill as amended was entrusted to a drafting committee to suggest consequential 
amendments and report by Thursday. 


Police Lathi Charge in Ltallpur Di. 

2Ul, JldLYi— Sardar Eari Singh (OongTess) (o-day moved that “Tb® 
now adjourn to discuss a definite matter of urgent public impor.'anoe, 
charge by the police on unarmed and peaceful Risans at Cbak no. _2o4 
Singhwala in Lyallpur District on July 15, in connection with the agitation against, 
a reduction in the width of canal outlets, causing injuries to many innocent 
He deplored the Government’s habit of defending "the most indefensible misaeeas 
of the police’’. He recapitulated the events leading to the alleged lathi cbsrge oy 
the police, basing his account on private reports received by him. The 
tbe non. Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan, winding up the debate, said that 
to re-model tbe distributory was taken by the Advisory OominitteD at which repre- 
sentatives of the Distributory wore present. His information was that the agitation 
was encineered by a subordinate of tbe Canal Department and they were gemS ^ 
bold an enouiry as to whether , that information was correot. His disappofntroont 
was that the Opposition had some, distorted figures and were b^ing Ifcoir 
on them Continuing, the Premier, reiterated that it vras impossible for the Govern-- 
ment to give oana! water to some p'QopIe at tho expense of others. Tbe Govecameu. 
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had offered equitable terms of settlemeut, but the ^l^g^^gath^of a person 

them because then the agitation SatarS Souiry ^ 

named Kartar Singh, the Premier said that ^ nmvpd that^eath was dne 

held into the circumstances of his death and if P, „„ Qjq culprit, 

to maltreatment, the Government would impose drastic pnnis 

Eesiiiotion of Mortgaged Lands Bile (Conid.) ^ ^ 

Sir Sttndar Singh Majithia next moved the third reading of ^j^g^ggxt two 

ilortgaged Lands Bill. In doing so, he gave an assurance that f during th^^ gg^g^.^. 
years of the working of this measure, some loop-holes were g- Qokul 

ment would readily remedy them by bringing forward ame • T,rogosed 

Chand Narang in a long speech enumerated the .°Lge®of eSy.' 

legislation. He said that the Bill was not based on any pnnc pie ,°%Xrgi 

The Government had advanced no ground for confining it to g g ^gg 

before the year 1901. If mortgages were not going to be safe ZaTSand 
was there that the sales effected in the past would be ?glg .jjg 

Bhargava emphasised that though the Bill had been . f oresent 

poor, it was really to help the ricli zamindars who constituted the present 
Government. That ^ was the reason why the _ Government did P*®.'® 

statistics in support of the measure. The Premier, at the otitset, refe 
what he called the devices used by the Congress to engineer a furore and up roar 
m the Province against the Bill. Hartals had been brought about 
stories to shopkeepers. One of them was told that the Bill sought to check and 
control their daily earnings and accounts. The Premier P®^P ... j 

made attempts to give the agitation a communal colour. The Bill, he admitted, 
affected every community. It might affect one comm^ity more than another, 
bat that did not mean that it was a communal measure. He declared that the Bill 
was really aimed at helping the poor. It had oot'^een designed to cover the 
period after 1901 as there had been no exploitation of c?r'c^ ^^RLlvmn 

year, owing to the coming into force then of the Land Alienation Act. Replying 
to the arguments of Dr. Gopichand Bhargava, Sir Sikandar said that the oi^eed of 
the Unionist Party was second to none in the country. 

Party was trying to help the small peasants and labourers._ Ho ridiculed the Congress 
attitude towards the Bill. The cfongress Party 5®’ „ 

they were passed, would have defeated the object of the Bill by trying to lay down 
^at its provisions should not apply to cases instituted by mortgagors before the 
Bill became law. The Premier warned the Congress Party that if it adimted uncons- 
titutional methods of agitation against this legislation in the Province, he would not 
allow the peace of the province to be disturbed. The third reading of the Bill was 
passed without a division. 


Land Alxenahon (3bd Amend.) Bill 

The House next started consideration of the Land Alienation Act (Third Amendment) 
Bill clause by clause. All amendments, whioh _ were moved by the Opposition and 
opposed by the Government, wore rejected. AVhile discussing the third clause, Sir 
Gokul Chand Narang pointed out that there were loopholes in the danse, which 
would enable two agriculturist money-lenders working in collision to evade the 
provisions of the Bill. The Premier admitted that there was a loophole which, he 
promised, would be filled in the next session. He appealed to the members to pass 
the clause as it was, so that the Bill might be passed expeditiously in order to 
enable the Government to place it on the Statute Book aloa^ with the Money- 
lenders’ Registration Bill. 

Consideration of the clauses was completed at 9-15 p. m. and the Bill was then 
entrusted to the Drafting Committee to submit consequential amendments, if nece- 
ssary, by 10 a. m. on the next day, the 22nd. July when the Bill was given the third 
reading and the House adiourned stiie die. 

Winter Set$ion — Lahore — 10th. November to 2nd. December 1938 

Adioubsmeni Moiioss 

The winter session of the Assembly commenced at Lahore on the 10th. Norember 

1838. There were no fewer than 15 adjournment motions, of whioh seven stood in the 
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mxae Qi Sardar ffari Singh. The first, which was to discuss the order to qnit the 
Punjab by the _ first available train on Comrade Iqbal Singh and his oxternment 
i^^rta Punjab, was disallowed by the Speaker as beirg not of urgent public 

A heated discussion ensued on the third adjournment motion to raise “the criminal 
“°®uganTsni displayed by merabeis of the processiou of the bon, the Premier and 
the non. the Minister for Development at Rohtak on October 7 last, resulting in 
injuries to a number of peaceful spectators. The members had to be called to order 
on several occasions. The Speaker ruled out the motion as the subject matter 
thereof had not been corroborated. 

The House_ then discussed the adjournment motion of Sardar Hari Singh to 
discuss the notice served on Sardar Balwant Singh Dukhia, General Secretary of 
the District Congress Committee of Hoshiarpur, under Section 3 of tlie Punjab 
Criminal Law Aroondmout Act for one year, interuieg him in Bains Kalan, his 
village, and restraining his political activities. The Piemwr justified the action taken 
by the Government against Sardar Balwant Singh Dukhia as it was intended to 
stop the recurrence of tonorism. Ho assured the House that the utmost care vras 
being taken in taking any action against political workeis. The motion, being put 
to vote, was rejected by 61 votes to 27. The House thou adjourned. 

Famine in Hissar 

_ 12lh. NOVEMBER ; — Hairowing accounts of the distress caused by famine in 
Hissar district were given by members of the Opposition and the Government 
benches to-day in the course of the discn.ssion on an adjouroment motion by Sardar 
Bari Sing i elating to the subject. After two hours’ heated debate, the motion was 
rejected by 66 votes to 30. 

Ootcial Business 

The House passed the Punjab Debtors Protection (Amendment) Bill wiUi the 
amendment recommended by His Excellency, referred to a select commitme the 
Punjab Alienation of Land Act (Fourth) Amendment Bill and also passed the Panjau 
Stale Aid to Industries (Amendment) Bill. It was explained that the first mentionea 
Bill had been recommitted to the House by His Excellency as the Law Department 
had, since the passing of tbo Bill, discovered that it went beyond the intentton oi 
the framers. The Bill was passed without discussion. 


A motion by tho hoii. AJian 


Dbtos Conihol 
Ahdul Baye sought 


that the following matieis 


pinimerated in the provincial legislative list be regulated by an Act of the Fedora 
LegiBlatuie; — Trade and commerce within tbo province and the production, supply 
and distiibution and adulteration of drugs, medicines and biological products, j 
Minister explained that this was in pursuance of the undertaking given by tuo 

Punjab Government in common with other Provincial Governments that they wouiu 
adopt a resolution on the above lines. 

Multan Communal Clash and After 

14lh. NOVEMBER .-—Charges and couulor-cbarges were made by 
of tbo Opposition Party and the Government against each other tor b 

responsible for creating a situation which led to the communal clash at Jun a 

in October last, in the course of the disoussion to-day on the 

motion of A/unshi_ Barilal relating to tbo disturbance. Members of the UPP ■ 
sition Partie.s accused the Ministers of having delivered provocative I® ' 

which led to the strained relations between the two communities. 

to tho debate, the Promior^ the bon. Sir Sikandar _ Hyat Khan, read a lengthy 
statement, roviewwg tbo circumstances culminating in the trouble at iluifan ana 
complemented the local officers on averting a riot with a minimum of force. Iho 
Government, said the Premier, were considering tho posting of a huge 
police at Multan, which was a dangerous district in the Province. The 
assured the House that sufferers would bo adequately compensated 
brought 'to book. Tho motion was lost by C6 votes to 33. 

ELECTRIClTy AND GUKDWARA BtLtS 

Tho House then passed the Punjab Electricity Bill and tfao Sikh GurdwafSy 
(Amendment) Bill. 


punitive 
Premier 
and culprits 
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Aoeicultuhal Peodtjcts Markets Bill 

The hon. Sir Chhotu Bam, Development Minister, next introduced the Punjab 
Agnoaltaral Products Markets Bill. Sardar Sahib Sardar Santokh Singh moved 
an amendment for the circulation of the Bill for eliciting opinion thereon. The 
cisonsston had not concluded, when the House adjourned. 

Lathi Charge at Ajsala 

15lh. NOVEMBER The discussion on the adjournment motion of Sardar Sohan 
owijA Josh, relating to “the lathi charge by the police ' on a peaceful gathering of 
me peasante at AjuaLa (in the district of Amritsar) on the occasion of the Pre- 
place” on August 10, was marked by stormy scenes, in which 
ne fcpoaKer had to call the House to order several times. Speaking on the adjourned 
motioD, the Opposition speakers said that the Government were using the Police for 
party propaganda and that the Government, instead of taking the police to task 
i exceeding their powers, always shielded them. They also 

TSn • *^® P*^**®? brought tear-gas to deal with one of the Congress meetings, 
cinnr refuting both the charges, said that the Government were never 

pvflp L . V®)'®® exceeded their powers. The Opposition, how 

fhn f ’ criticism of the police in season and out of season. In 

TTninniof ^® “® P®’*®® '^®'^® trying t® keep Congressmen apart from the 
small Prs'rent a clash. For this purpose they pushed back a 

haH ° Congressmen and there was a mild cane charges. The Government 
be tear-gas, though ho wished that all big cities should 

1 tear-gas _ to enable the police to disperse unruly crowds. After 
votes 1^31 discussion the motion was put to vote and rejected by G3 


Agbioulidral Products Markets Bill (Coxid) 

‘^® amendment for the circulation of the Markets Bill, which 
commenced last evening, continued the whole of to-day and was adjourned. 

Partv^ Sardar Santokh Singh, Leader of the Independent 

to-day for circulation of the Punjab Agricultural 
ther^eon\^^T«°r!"’® reported by ttie Select Committee, for eliciting opinion 

Minfstar, I®’'*:,, i^npiyng Sir Chhottu Ram said that the Punjab 
Congress M Opposition benches with getting high salaries. The 

salanef Rpfp^ said, were also not drawing less than the Punjab Minister.s’ 
althoa4 a^^n^pf«‘\r Congress Province, Sir Chhottu Ram said, that 

ostabhshmeS^ Imnnifos drew Rs. SM as his salary, the salary of his household 
Besides this 1 I- *^°n®® ^'nnt to about Rs. 400. 

Minister disposM three motor cars. This statement of the 

of the Minister said”^haMt'wnl^° House. Dr.Satgapal, challenging the statement 
ination of thnir\r • , ^ ‘®* Se added that he would not tolerate defa- 
PreZr ‘^® Congress Provinces. Sir Chhottu Ram and the 

the SDPpl-nni ‘ *^® “®® ®^ '■^ord “lie” by Dr. Satyapal and urged 

^.itl'draw his word. Dr. Satyapal thereupon 
Bousrto use mnrp a- plaM of “lie”. The Speaker appealed to the 

to the ConEress°^Mini«pI-=°^mi.’'°^“f^°‘ ?®® requested the aimister not to refer 

Congees’ p"^^?remaiuinrneSM.‘^‘'“‘°^^^ ^®‘®® «>® 

and^ininelen^o^of Chamanlal 

main features of thn Development Minister were the 

amendments for insertinr House proceeded to the consideration of 

over a score were not rnnrpfl^ ^Mses._ Two such amendments were ruled out and 
Tika Ram, which aimed o,nsned on the amendment of Chhaudhuri 

whether anv nersnn ^®^^*ng the final authority in the Collector for deciding 

inont as it would arm tViif ®^ Diwan Chamanlal opposed the ameud- 

laid that inordinate powers. Sir Chhottu Ram 

bo neofssary to° Loide whethlr 'an indfl-d*^ working of the Act when it would 
circumstances there -wn® neo!? individual was a grower or not, and m such 
was pressed to a aivisinn**Bnd d^i®°S® ®Sency to decide the issue. The amendment 
adjourned. * '®° declared earned by 60 votes to 19. The Assetnblv then 
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nih. NOVEMBER Most of the^afternoon an amSdmSS'^ The 

lion of the issue whether a ‘ proviso was a ^ sardar Saniokh Start 

a *ise n. ^'^1.!" 

Disoeapoe oe Pasohayat OmoEns A|.ehaim ol 19 

gl SpWVcSSle .;m« aad ™aB| paaS'>'«a 

rrSI'^SHilS .x 

S-“pr»a»“iKr;. d.c«ss » ae-ad ..r B. 40g^-^ 

iEdS«,r;pe^ 

T^nnoor SitiQh nio^cd i r « fhA workshop to urgo th3 nkliottu /?owN 

i 4kfA ITmise that 


[ liHOaE— 


an. Thi .Minister niaterial. ^,H.o 

discouraging the • ig after meeting tiieir ..^6! a** 

Sil7‘'SnVrm.o -e™r,Jg »a;Pg|,/™r“X =«•'»«> “,S“?d X. XSoa'S 

SSa 'to Ho»™ ‘“i./to e»j;™si 'Jbt”™ X” hJ rfd 'ho h.o>o »«« 

poASlblo /a^r “.0 {{’..“U 'X'Seh ’a IW X '» ""” 

earmarked for ^‘g ninent on setting »PV^,J’i‘^.itbont a division. 

congrjitulate. Vho cut motion was rejected w itmn 

Sa'ncialstringencj. 

j ♦/\«/i«v lur 




,-dsy the 
remove 


Foajah Aliepiition d‘ 
certain tecbniciil ui'-s 
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which were found in the Punjab Alienation of (Third Amendment) Bill, passed in the 
Simla session of the Assembly and to allow a person to appeal to the Commissioner 
against the order of the Collector. 

AGHICnLIURAL PRODUCE MaBREIS BiLIi 

Durine a three-honrs discussion on the Punjab Agricultural Produce Markets Bill, 
the Assemblv was able to pass onlv one sub-clause. There were 18 amendments to 
the snb-clauL One of them, which aimed at restricting the definition of the term 
“gruW' tu autnal tvtlM of tbe soiL was rejected by 95 votes to 37. Another 

amendment moved by Diman Chaman Lai on behalf of the Congress Party, which 
aimed at eliminating the partners of a firm of dealers or brokers from the scope of 
the definition of the term “grower” was accepted by the Government. The mover 
said that the intention of the Congress Party was to eliminate those from the defi- 
nition of tho word “grower", who were not tillers of the soil. The amendment was 
opposed by the Independent Party. A third amendment which sought to include «n 
the definition of a “grower" one who “works as a dealer or a broker, or is other- 
wise engaged in the business of disposal or of the storage of agricultural produce, 
was rejected without a division. Sardar Sihib Sariiar Sant Singh, Leader of tfio 
Independent Party, moving the amendment, emphasised that a grower, who happened 
to work ns a dealer or stored agricultural products, should not be excluded. Too 
bon. Sir Chottti Bam, Minister for Development, opposing the amendment, said that 
if dealers or brokers were allowed to be included in the definition of “grower , 
the result would be the existence of a loophole and the main purpose of the Bill 
would be defeated. The Souse at this stage adjourned till the 28th. 

28th. NOVEMBER A lively debate ensued on the amendment of Choudhri 
Krishna Oopal Butt to restrict the notified market area to a radius of five miles from 
the market centre. The opposition was anxious, he said, that tho Government should 
not assume powers that were later liable to abuse. Sir Ohhotu Ram, Minister for 
Development, replying, revealed that the Government would support an amendment 
already tabled to delete the_ words “comprised in a district”, which would show that they 
did not contemplate declaring as notified market area an entire district or even a 
thana, but the normal market area and its neighbourhood, so as to ensure that the 
grower got a fair price for his produce. The amendment was pressed to a division 
and lost by 73 votes to 29. 

Clause 2 relating to definition was put to vote and was passed by 67 votes to 33. 
Clausa 3 of the Bill providing for the issue of a notification of the intention to 
exercise control over the purchase and sale of agricultural produce in a specified 
area was passed in an aipended form. Discussion on clause 4 was proceeding when 
the House adjourned. 

29th. NOVEMBER Discussion on amendments to Section 4 of the Bill left over 
yesterday, occupied the Souso to-day. Two amendments having been accepted, one in a 
modified form, by the Government, the Speaker rnled that nearly ten amendments of 
a similar character should be discussed together. The central idea of these amendments 
was to exclude retailers from the purview of the Bill, Congress and other Opposition 
speakers made an impassioned plea for the exclusion of the average shopkeeper and 
the small retailer from the provisions of the Act. They pointed out that nowhere 
in the country were these classes of traders asked to take out a license and tfis 
fiovornmeat should not arm themselves with this power, which was liable to abuse. 
The Government, they urged, should not go beyond the scope of the Bill. The 
Leader of the House and other speakers from the Ministerial benches made it clear 
that tho measure was intended to stop malpractices prevailing in mandis and markets 
and the provisions should be judged by tho standard whether or not they would 
achieve this object. There was little to choose between the retailer and the whole- 
saler. The Premier assured the House that the honafide shopkeeper would not be 
affected and the Government had take.i special power to grant exemption in deserving 
cases. Two amendments were put to vote and were rejected and the House adjourned. 

Nox-omciAL Bills Ikiroduced 

l»t- DECEMBER The Assembly met to-day to transact non-official business 
for the first time during the session. The House refused leave to Mian Jftikhar- 
uddfn to introduce the Punjab Tenancy Amendment Bill, seeking to secure ccr- 
iT*' *''Sbls to tenants and to Sardar Pratap Singh to introduce the Punjab Jbatka 
Meat Bill to remove restictions on the preparation, use and sale of jhatka meat, 
26 
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of D6M^^alisTtIon%m°^^”^ introduce the Punjab Postponement 

Eeduotion in 'Water Bates 

Tlie House then proceeded to discuss resolutions. An animated debate ensued on 
the resolution of Mr. Bkimsen Sachar recommending to the Government that the 
water-rate be reduced by fifty per cent. The mover contended that the Govern- 
ment were not entitled te get a return of 13 per cent from their water-rates while 
even the railways were not getting more than three per cent return. The Premier 
pointed out that there were certain non-productive canals in the Province, bat 
conceded that some reductions in Abiana were necessary. Mr. Nurullah (Unionist) 
moved an amendment that the rate be reduced by 25 per cent. Sir Chhoitu Ram^ 
Minister for Development, replying, said that the Government had genuine sympathy 
for the ryots but they had to reckon with a loss of Bs. 3 and one-fourth crores if a 
fifty per cent reduction was introduced. He had not concluded his speech when 
the House adjourned. 

2nd. DECEMBER : — ^The Assembly unexpectedly adjourned sine die to-day 
following a ruling by the Hon. Speaker that the Assembly would meet only 
on Mondays, Tuesdays, Thursdays and Fridays and the Hon, Premier thrreupon 
declaring in that case that he ^ would like it to adjourn st«e die. Votes 
were then taken and the House decided to adjourn sine die by 96 against 36 votes. 
Thus the threatened night sitting of tlie Assembly to-day and a non-stop _ sitting 
from 11 a. m. to-morrow morning with a view to dispose of the Marketing Bill 
was not materialised. The House adjourned sine die. 


Acts Passed by the Punjab Assembly in 1937-38 

1. Punjab Ministers’ Salaries Act. (April 8, 1937) Determines the salaries of 
the Ministers, 

2. Punjab Legislative Assembly Speaker’s and Deputy Speaker’s Salaries Act. 

(April 12, 1937) Determines the salanes of the Speaker and the Deputy Speaker 
of the Punjab Legislative Assembly. _ ... /-t t ik 

3. Punjab Legislative Assembly (Removal of DisqualificaUons)^ Act. (July i.0, 

1937) Provides that the holders o-f certain offices, e. g., Parliamentary ana 

Private Parliamentary Secretaries, Zaildars, Sufaidposhes, etc., shall not be disqualmea 
.for election to the Punjab Legislative Assembly, 

4. Punjab Legislative Assembly (Allowances of Members) Act. lJuly lU| 
Determines the allowances to be paid to the members of the Punjab Legislative ABSembiy. 

5. Punjab Alienation of Land (Amendment) Act. (April 11 1938 ) To prohibit 

agricultural land being put to destructive use by a mortgagee or lessee without tno 
consent of the owner, and to remove ambiguity regarding the period for J'hi'iu 
temporary alienation of land belonging to a statutory agriculturist judgment-debtor 
can bo ordered by a Civil court. „ ^ ^ 

6. Suits ValuaUon (Punjab Amendment) Act (March 10, 1938) To Amend the 

Suits Valuation Act, 1887, in so far as it deals with plaints or memorials of appeals 
in suits by leversioners under the Punjab Customary I^aw for a declaration in 
respect of an alienation of ancestral land. 

7. Punjab Debtors’ Protection (Amendment) Bill (Jane 21, 19^1 To prollibi 
execution of civil decrees by the appointment of a receiver to administer property 
which is protected from attachment or salo under the Colonisation of Governtne 

Lands Money lenders Act. (.Tilly IG, 1938) To establish clfecjjff 

control on the business of money lending by compelling money-lenders to i'fo, 

9. Punjab Alienation of Land (Second Amendment) Bill (July 16, IffjS) J- 

nullify certain sales and mortgages of land which wore effected in contrarentioa oi 
the intention of the Punjab Alienation of Land Act of 1900. , , 

10. Punjab Restitution of Mortgaged Lands Act. (July_2l, 1938) To terminate 
old mortgages of land (effected before 1901 nnd still subsisting) on paj’mont oi a 
reasonable compensation whoro necessary by the mortgager to the mortgagee 

1 1. Punjab Alienation of Land (Tbird Amendment) Act, (July 22, 3938) 10 
nlace tho agricnlturist money-lenders for tho purpose.? of the Panjab Alienation ol 
Land Act, in the same position ns non-ngriculturi,st money-lenders and clieck them 
from permanently acquiring the laud of thoir agr iculttirist debtors. 



The C. P & Berar Legislative Assembly 

Autumn Scssion—Nagpur — IStfa* September to Isti October 1938 

ADJOTJR:.-JiE;rr Motioss 

Tho autumn spssion of tbo C. P. & Berar Legislative Assomblj- commencod at 
Katrpur on the 15th. September 1938, with the Hon. Mr. G, S. Gupfa, tbo Speaker 
in the Chair. Three demonstrations outside and threa adjournment motions inside 
Ibo Uouso were tbo features of the opening day's proceedings. Mnslims staged a 
bilge demonstr.ation to protest agaiost tbo Government's primary education sebemo 
known as tbo Vidv.am.andir sebemo. The two other demonstrations were a sequel to 
the recent C. P. Ministerial episode and supporters of Dr. Kbaro and the Congress 
Working Committee organised processions and marched to tho_ Assembly Gharaber. 
Klaborato police precautions were taken both outsido and inside the Assembly 
building with a view to preo'enting untoward incidents and disturbances.* 

In the Bonso, tbo Spe.akar, Mr. G. S. Gupta ruled out of order two motjous of 
adjournmonl, one seeking to discuss the lack of provision for training in Urdu in 
Uio Wardba Yidvamandir School and tbo other regarding tbo failure of crops in 
two taluks of Bef.nr. Mr. B. 0. Khaparde's motion of adjournmont to discuss the 
la'iloro of Government to maintain peace and order at a public meeting in Magnur 
lari night was alraitlcJ by the Speaker tboimh ibo Premier, Pandit It, S. Shukla 
objeotr'd r.s tbo matter was not important Tweaty*lbreo members who supported 
leave being granted for disonssion of tbo motion, inclndcd tiro Congress membore, 
I)r. Kharc and Mr. A. K. Vdhoji. 

The motion wa.s debated tor about two hours and was lost without a division. Mr. 
Khapardc moving it, st.olcd that the Congressmen assembled at tbo Town Hall last 
night captiirivl the public mooting which bad boon annonnoed to bo held by pro* 
Khsro members. Dislurbanocs occurred a iitllo later and some persons were injured 


* Kearly 8, OCX) Muslims participated in a demonstration to-day by the Muslim 
f^eagno with a view to protesting against the VidyamandT educational schomo. 
Carrying hlaok flags, (im demonstrationists marched in a procession to the Assembly 
ChEinl'cr. They were stopped by tbo police as they reached the Assembly whorc- 
npoti the dcmonslffttioaisis moved on peacefnliy to an adjoining park. Later, they 
rl!rp''n.cl after the Premier, Pandit Skuhla, who heard their viewpoint patienily anB 
C’i:jdainei Uie Coverument plan in the matter of giving effect to the sebome.’^ The 
Premier pointed out that tbo Muslim agitation against the schema was misguided 
and p.iscocooivc'l and largely duo to ignorance of dotaik of the schems. The 
Premier tlicu sc.ad cut a Oovornment communique on the Eubjcct fully explaining 
their p'sns, h special feature of the scheme which removed the Muslim grierauco 
.nlcut afcsoncD of p'oviskn for instruction in Urdu in priroarv rcbools, the Premier 
dcrlatrl, was tint Urdu script was biing taught to all papil teachers at the IVardha 



rstap 


‘WiJyamanJir" would not mislead Muslims and doprive'them of benefits to bo 



Y’hiJe Mu'^l'm dem-an^trators were almost poaoefal, demonstraGoas over tbo Khare 
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as a conaequonco of tho clashes^ between rival sections. It was the duty o£ the police 
to intervene with a view to maintaining peace, and allow tho original organisers of 
the public meeting, tho pro-Khare group, to proceed undisturbed with their meeting. 
He accused Congressmen of resorting to violence, to stifle opposition and said that 
even Qandhiji would feel sorry for the incidents that occurred last night. The 
Premier, Pandit Skukla declared that ha was satisfied after enquiries from various 
sources, apart from tho police reports, that there were adequate police arrangements 
jast night. His information was that there were no serious disturbances at tho meet- 
ing to warrant police intervention with a view to restoring order and peace. More- 
over, not a single complaint had been received by tho police of anyone being serious- 
ly injured at the meehng. Non-violence was the cardinal principle of_ every Con- 
gressman. The Premier had no doubt that all those who owed allegiance to tho 
Congress would strictly adhere to it. The Premier emphatically repudiated the charge 
that the Government had failed to maintain order and peace at the public meetiug. 
Minister D. P. Mishra opposed the motion and said it was deploraide that difficulties 
had arisen over the recent C. P, Ministerial episode. They were trying their best to 
see if these could be composed. The House rejected Mr. Khaparde's motion without 
division and adjoarnod. 

‘Ecu’ Riot in JunnaLpoRE 

16th. SEPTEMBER : — Mr. Iftikhar AU sought the leave of tho House 
discuss the failure of the Government to prevent riots in Jubbulpore during the last aoli 
festival. He said it was necessary that tho House should have an opportunity to 
discuss tho Government’s policy in this matter. The Speaker, Mr. Q. 8, Gupta^ 
while agreeing that the subject matter was important, thought that there was no 
such urgency about it to be discussed through an adjournment motion. The Bpsajicr 
added that Mr. Iftikhar Ali had suffioient time to table' a resolution on the snoject 
after the Government’s communique announcing withdrawal of prosooutions nao 
been issued. He therefore disallowed the motion. The Premier Paudit R. S. GhuKia 
objected to permission being granted for disotission of the motion on the grouna tiiai 
the matter at present was sub-judice. 


Muslims and Vidtama-Sdir Soheub 

Of the other five motions which sought to raise discussion on 
scheme of the 0. P. Government for spread of primary education 
its application to Muslims, four were not moved. Mr. M. M. Puq, 
seek permission to move bis motion of adjournment to discuss — . 

communique dated September 14, on the subject of Muslim agitation against 
Vidyamandir scheme. After some discussion on (he importance and urgency or 
subject, the Speaker said he would give his ruling to-morrow on the point wheiiior 
the motion was in order or not. 


the Vidyamandir 
in rural areas and 
however, rose Jo 
the Government s 

■ ■ the 
the 


Primart Eduoatio.v Bill 

The House thereafter transacted ofBoial legislative business. On the 
Education Minister, Mr. S. V. Gokhale the Bill amending the Primary Education Ac 
was circulated for eliciting public opinion thereon. The Bill empowered tho Govern- 
ment to introduce compulsory education both for boys and girls in select areas. 


Dr. Khare On Hib Resignation 

I7lli. SEPTEMBER :—Dr. Khare, ex-Premier, sprang a surprise to-day when lie 
asked permission of the Chair after question-hour to make a statement explaining n 
reasons and circumstances leading to bis resignation of office. While Dr. Eoaro < s 
reading his statement severely attacking (he three Mahakosbal Ministers and memiois 
of the Congress High Command, (ho boa. Mr. /?. P. Mishra. from the 
benches, rose on a point of order and enquired if the Chair had allowed Dr. Knaro to 
make the statement. Mr. Mishra also objected to Dr. Khare criticising persons tviio 
were not members of tho House and who were unable to defend tliemselves. 


Tho Speaker, Mr. G. S. Gupta observed that Dr. Kharo's desire to make a state- 
ment came to him as a complete surprise as the Chair had no previous intitnation ot 
it nor was any request made to him by Dr. Khare to that elTeot. The Sp^ker hcla 
that a resicned Minister had a right to offer a personal explanation to the House with 
tho permission of tho Chair, but such a statement should bo in conformity with the 
dignity of tho House and the language must not bo offensive. Ho, therefore, requested 
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Dr. Share to avoid the use of language not free from rancour and use chaste langu^e. 
The Speaker farther informed the House that he bad granted permission to_ Dr. 
Share to make the statement. Mr. Mishra again rose on a point of order pointing 
out to the Chair that onlv the Minister rvho had resigned in consegnenoe _ of a no- 
confidence” motion was entitled to make such a statement He had no intention to 
question the ruling given by the Speaker, but requested him to reconsider it On the 
Speaker vrishing to ascertam the sense of the House, the kon, Mr. O. K, Meli^ spoke 
in support of Mr. Mishra, while four Congress members fjom the Congress 
benches expressed their opposition to the objection taken by the Mii^ters. Mn Ii, 
3f. Dcshmukh, Mr. V. M. Jakatdar, Mr. T. J. Kedar and Mr. V. R. Kalappa, in- 
gress M. L. A.s, held that Dr. Khare had a right to make a statement on the subject 
of his resignation and that the Chair should allow him to proceed with it. Dr. £7. 
Raghavcndra Eao and Mr, B. G. Khaparde from the Opposition benches also sup- 
ported this view, favouring Dr. Khare being allowed to have his say as a matter 
of right, which they asserted every resigned Minister had. While this discnssion 
was in progress, the atmosphere m the House became tense and the Sjjeater had 
to appeal to the members repeatedly to maintain. oalm_. The Speaker asked the members 
to address the Chair, confining their remarks to the issue before the House. 


Dr. Khare then continued reading his interrupted statement. In the cou^e of 
his lengthy statement Dr. Khare said he wished to acquaint the House with the 
causes that led to the dissolution of his Ministry. He complained that the Congress 
Parliamentary Sub-Committee resisted and checked all his efforts at wrecking and 
combating the Constitution (the India Act of 1935), which he considered was the 
real objective of the Congress in working the Reforms. As, for instance, Dr. Khare 
said, be did not get their support for his effort to declaro January 26, Independence 
Day, as a public holiday. They were enjoined not to do anything which was against 
the plain meaning of various sections of the Government of India Act. He charged 
the Parliamentary Sub-Committee with having encouraged his colleagues “to infrigne 
against mo and unseat me from the Premiership of the Provinoe. When it became 
intolerable tor him to work any longer, he took drastic steps against the three 
Mahakosal Ministers. He asserted that throughout the crisis H. S. the Governor 
acted on the advice of the Premier as leader of the majority party, which was the 
only coarse open to a constitutional Governor in the circumstances. He concluded 
by thanking all sections of the Honse for the courtesy and consideration they had 
shown him as Jong as he was Leader of the House. 

Soon after Dr. Share concluded, the Premier, Mr. R. S. Shitkla, Leader of the 
Honse, rose in his seat and read out the letter of resignation which Dr. Khare had 
written to H. E, the Governor on July 23 as a result of consultations with members 
of the Congress Parliamentary Snh-Committee at Wardha, in which Dt. Khare 
admitted having acted hastily and committed an error of judgment and resigned. 
The Prcmior added that this letter of resignation was a complete answer to Dr. 
Khare’s statement to-day in the House and he had nothing to add to it The House 
then look up other business. 


ViDTiMA-vms Scheme— M usLiii Waek-oui * 

All Muslim Le.agno members, numbering eleven, walked ont of the Honse as a 
protest against a ruling given by the Speaker, Mr. G. S. Gupta, who disallowed a 
motion for the adjoarnment of the House, tabled by Mr. if. Af. Ifuq to discuss the 
Govornment’s communique dated September 14, dealing with Mnslim agitation 
against the Vidyamandir scheme (for the spread of primary education.) The Speaker 
had reserved his ruling on the admissibility of the motion yesterday. After hearing 


* Mr. S. A. Rauf Shah, Leader of the Muslim Leagna Partv who along with ten 
lollQwers walked out of the House as a protest against the Speaker’s rnling. in the 
course of a statement said : “Iho Vidyamandir scheme is a most unosoal and 
unoommon feature of the gongress Government. No other province has adopted it 
tbatr of G. P. cannot but feel that it is being inflicted on them because 

nvZ minority and beopse the majority wishes to ride roughshod 

Hnli nn alluding to the Muslim League demonstration near the Assembly 

on Ibis 15,_ho pid that the Government’s commnniqno of September 14 

feeling of MiLsalmans ” against it, was “sim^y an outrage on the 



intention to do so and 
forty minutes to finish, 
of the Khare Ministry, 
Congress President, Mr, 
the points touching his 
the facts, Mr. Deshmukh 
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the motion and the Government view-point, the 
in tn« I departure m Government policy as outlined 

W Jtnv nf ^ „ scheme and the Government’s communique of September 14, m the 
matter of its application to Muslims. The Speaker added that the matter could not 
form the subject of an adjournment motion. 

Mn. JDesiimukh On His RESieNAiiON 

^ • — Interest centred on a statement in the House to-day on tho 
leoent Ministenal episode by Mr. R, M. DashmuJch, ex-Minister, At the begin- 
ning. on a point of order by Mr. D. P, Mishra, the Speaker ruled that ho 
would not permit Mr. Deshmukh to offer any remarks which could be 
constmod as casting a reflection on tho conduct of tho Governor of tho Province, 
Mr. Deshmukh assured the Chair that he had no 
proceeded with his statement, which he took over 
After reviewing the events leading to the resignation 
Mr. Deshmukh said that a recent statement by the 
Sdbhas Bose, made_ it tecessaiy for him to explain 
conduct in the episode and acquaint the House with 

declared that his support to Dr. Khare throughout tho crisis had not been based 
on any linguistic grounds but because ho was convinced that Dr. Khare was 
constitutionally right in what he did. Had he at any time felt that Dr. Khare 
was going wrong, he would promptly have withdrawn his co-operation, flo 

Jiad not the slightest doubt that if the Congress High Command had any evidence 
of Dr. Khare’s complicity with tho 0. P. Governor, it would have pursued 
tho matter against tho Governor rather than make repeated accusations about 
it against Dr. Khare. To suspect that there was a deeplaid sinister plot in Dr. 
Kharo’s resignation was to show lack of imagination and understanding. Referring 
to the charge of raising linguistio animosities, Mr. Deshmukh empbatioally 

denied that a Maharashtra “clique” was, as alleged, over formed in tho 0, r. 
Cabinet headed by Dr. Khare who, he asserted, never induced Mr. P. B* 
Gole to withdraw his support from the three Mahakoshal Ministers on communa 
grounds. Continuing Mr. Deshmukh said that the goodwill promised by all 
Ministers after tho Pachmarhi compromise was not forthcoming, rondonng 

tho Cabinet’s smooth working impossible. He, therefore, resigned on July 13 and 
intimated Dr, Khare, the then Premier, accordingly, and again on July 19 when 
asked by Dr. Khare to do so. But the three Mahakoshal Ministers refused to 
resign along with Dr. Khare at least 12 hours before they got instructions 
from Babu Eajendra Prosad. This act, ho considered, was an act of indiscipline, 
He joined Dr. Khare’s second Ministry because he was convinced that Dr, 
Khare had not joined hands with the Governor as alleged and that Dr, Khare was 
not at fault at any time. He complained that their case was never heard at Wardlia 
in July last. It was dealt with in a summary manner and in an autocratic fashion. 
Tho real issues were deliberately obscured by creating diversions, Mr. Deslimubu, 
proceeding, observed that the Congress 'Working Committee’s resolution against Dr, 
Kfaaro passed at "Wardha in July last on the eve of the meeting of the Congress 
Parliamentary Party was intended to coerce members into meek submission. Ho had 
expected the Congress President Mr. Boso, to do justico but he folt constrained to 
remark that the Congress at present was caught in the snares of prostigo. unless 
the Congress discarded this, it would ' kill all initiative for creative work in tne 
Provinces. Mr. Deshmukh oonclnded fay asserting that Dr. Kharo and his colleagues 
bad not been treated fairly and jn.stly. He relied on tbo Higher Powers to gjvo tiwm 
jiistico and had not tho slightest doubt that tbo justioo of tho cause for which Dr. 
Khare had been sacrificed would be recognised and would prevail, . 

Tho Premier, Pandit Ravi Shankar Shukla said that ho bad dono alt he could to 
prevent Mr. Deshmukh from embittering feelings further. “The proper place for us to 
discuss these matters is tbe Congress organisation and I feel that Mr. Doshmnkh ought 
to bavo resorted to that forum. "Wo arc, after all, Congressmen first and_ Ministofs 
afterwards.’’ The Premier added that in Mr. Deshmukh’s statement there were 
many matters which could be effectively answered but he would not commit tho 
same eiror of judgment which his friend (Dr. N. B. Khare) had committed. If fboy 
were an army they should answer for their conduct to the General. Pandit Shakla 
thonclit fhat*Mr. Deshmukh had tho right of offering a personal explanation but ^ot 
of tlefeudimr Dr. Khare, They would not fail to answer when they wore bv 

the p%per^ authorities. The Premier felt that tho matters 


asked by 
contained in Mr, 
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Deshraukh’s statement were of the natare of a domestic affair to be answered only in 
the Congress organisation and not on the floor of the House. 

The Finance Minister, Mr. B. R. Mehta answered some of Mr. Deshmukh’s 
criticisms after the Premier had resumed his seat* Mr. Mehta said that Mr. 
Deshmukh had argued well the case for Dr, Kharo. He only wished to deal "with the 
question of the constitutional practice of what a Minister should and should not do in 
respect of any orders of the Prime Minister. Mr. Mehta declared that the constitu- 
tional practice as he understood was that a Premier whp wished to reconstitute his 
Gabiuet did not act independently of his colleagues. His view was that a P.ramier, 
before he decided to dissolve his Cabinet, must take his_ colleagues into his confidence 
and not call upon individual Ministers to resign individually. Mr. Mehta asserted 
that Dr Khare bad acted in defiance of the spirit of joint responsibility when he 
asked individual Ministers to place their resignations in bis bauds. This itself, 
declared Mr. Mehta, was a denial of the principle of joint responsibility. 

Dr. Khare interjected stating that he repudiated the allegation with all the 
emphasis at his command. 

Mr. Mehta proceeding said that the lata Premier, Dr. Khare, had set the machi- 
nery of subordinate officers of the Government in motion against the Ministers, who 
were then in office. He did not desire to go into details hut he wished to make 
a statement so that it might go down in the history of the C. P. Legislature that the 
late Premier employed the sleuth hounds of the law and set them on Ministers, 

Dr. Khare again interjected : “It is a misrepresentation of facts.” 

Mr. Mehta said that he made this statement with a full sense of responsibility 
attaching to the office he held and repeated that Dr. Khare did employ the 
subordinate servants of the Government, namely detectives, _ against Ministers who 
were Ms colleagues, and declared that there were records which would hear him out. 
He did not wish to add to the bitterness that already existed now, hut he must say 
that in his opinion, the three Maharashtra Ministers and Dr. Khare himself were 
guilty of mutiny, because they held their offices not under the command of any 
British Constitntion or imperial authority bat of that great institution, the Congress, 
which had ordered them to aobept office, and Dr. Khare had flouted this authority, 
Mr. Mehta added that he did not owe allegiance to the Constitution which had been 
framed by others and which he was out to destroy. Mr. Mehta declared that on the 
day this country had the good fortune of making her own constitution they could 
then swear by that constitution. But there were defections amongst them ; there 
were disintegrations which had been helped or fomented by people who had always 
been against them. Mr, Mehta warned his friends on this side (Congress benches) of 
the House not to be led away by the cheers or thumping of beaches or remarks which 
were made in derogation of the great national organisation. He appealed to the 
Congress members to bury the hatchet and forget the past and not to make matters 
worse than what they were. Mr. Mehta, in conclusion, said that he did not desire 
to make any personal remarks which would embitter the feelings farther and there- 
fore ho desisted from making any statement which might help to widen the 
rupture. The Congress High Command had already replied to all charges against 
them and he would not repeat those arguments in the House. . 

The discussion on Mr. Beshmukh’s statement then came to an end and the House 
passed on to non-official legislative business. 

' DiSiBILITlES OP .HaUIWKS BILL 

22nd. SEPTEMBER The Assembly to-day disonssed non-official Bills. All 
sections of the House supported the Bill providing for the removal of social dis- 
abilities among certain classes of Indians, which was introduced by Mr. B. L, Patil 
(non-Congress Harijan). Mr. Patil explained that in view of the fact that there 
was a great wave of feeling throughont India in favour of the removal of un- 
touohability, it was desirable to enact legislation prohibiting recognition of disabili- 
arising out of usage regarding untonchahility, either in civil or criminal courts. 
The Bill was referred to a Select Committee. The Premier, Pandit R. S. Shukla, 
accepting the motion, whole-heartedly supported the Bill. He recalled that Congress 
wring the last decade had adopted various measures to eradicate untouchability. 
^®^sured the House that the Congress Government would support the Bill and 
ue had no doubt that all Congressmen would work for the abolition of untouchability 
with renewed vigour and enthusiasm. The Premier also indicated the possibility 
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of tho Government shortly examining the question of undertaking 
leeislation in the Province. He reiterated that his Government werealwajssy 
pathetic towards measures aiming at the amelioration of the Harijan community. 

Eaqpur Uniyersitt Amend. Bili. 

Th» House rejoolod by 57 .otes I? “f 

a Bill for amending the Nagpur Univerity Act of 19 , Bill, urged 

Khan Saheh Ahdur Rahaman the educational policy of 

that the minorities should have a hand in formuinti g Provincial 

the Province. The Bill Provided, rnfer o/to, that five mem ^ 

Assembly elected by Muslims and the depressed ' court. The Muslim 

of the Assembly should have seats A ^ supported the Bill. Maulma 

League members and ’ Partv nuttin'^ forth the Muslims - 

S A. Rauf Shah, Leader of the Muslim I^e^gue ’io ^ d”0 consideration 

?i6ws on the Bill,’ appealed to the Congress Government to show 

to their demand as con ained m was possible only if ho 

present to create an atmosphere of go^w 11, wnicn and conceded 

Wority community took the minority commun l ies into eon j 

s;HSSS4-SM“fefe“i=*!fl 

L“S;"Srr='a'prS;i*s SrSrDurJs'HrVe House «.on 

September 28. 

Demand for a Mauarabtra Province 
nail. cfptfMBER ‘—T he Assembly to day *^’®eussed a reso u i 

SS ofToTrSo. l“» » «“ 

Se^Marathi-speaking areas from the G'ndi-spealnng g 

if an Hoifse^an^X Provincial Government must pressjor^h^^^f^.g 

adjourned. Harijan Nomination to Local Bodies 


UARIJAN . ^ 

b«7!L”“S‘ usC'’““ombofs”ofrto.Ly S lo Sios.'; 


the motion 
from the 
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motion 

which 


was rejected 


the conduct of the 


of the Government, explained the Governments policy. He _ said that in mating 
the nominations, the Government asked its officers to take into account me claims 
of various minority communities and special interests. He emphatically rMudiated tne 
charge that there was any deviation from this policy and assured the Harijans that 
the Congress Government would never ignore their reasonable demands or fail to 
protect the legitimate rights of any minority community, he they Muslims or 
Harijans. After nearly one and half horns’ debate, closure motion was earned 
and the speakers then put to vote the adjournment motion 
without a division. 

TJanu is Eecoosised Lanqtjaqe 

; 30tli. SEPTEMBER "When the draft rules governing 
Assembly’s business were taken up by the House to-day, Mr. Hidayatali and 
JUian Saheb Abiur Bahman Khan (Muslim League) moved amendments for the 
inclusion of Urdu in the definition of the term_ recognised language of the legislature. 
Almost all Muslim members from the Opposition benches spoke in support of the 
amendment urging recognition of their demand containing in the amendment. They 
also explained the Muslim League’s views on the subject of fostering and developing 
the Urdu language, which they cherished most and asked the Congress^ Ministry not 
to hesitate in giving effect to the Karachi Congress resolution dealing with protection 
of minorities, their language and culture, if the (Congress desired to win the confidence 
and good-wili of Muslims of the Province. Mr. D. K. Mehta^ Finance Minister, on 
behalf of the Government, opposed the amendment. Ha said that those who had 
refused to accept the Congress as the national organisation of the country should 
not draw the Congress Government’s attention to the Karachi resolution on minorities 
and try to find fault with them. Mr. Mehta pointed out how financial considerations 
it impossible for him to accept the amendment as the publication of proceedings 
• 41 Urdu script, which was understood by only a microscopic minority 

iS 8 reasonable demand. Mr. Mehta concluded by appealing for 

the withdrawal of the amendment. The debate was at this stage adjourned. 

Demand fob MAnAHAsniRA Provisoe (Co.s'id.) 

n !**■ The House resumed discussion to-day of Mr. R, M. 

Veshmukhs motion demanding a separate Maharashtra province. The Premier, 
randit R S, Shukla., _ while accepting the resolution on behalf of the 
wovernnient, expressed serious doubts as to whether the new province of Yidarbha, 
OTggested in the resolution, could maintain itself after paying Rs. 25 lakhs, which 
ksy out of its revenue to H. E. H. the Nizam. It might 
mnd in need of subvention. The Premier did not agree with Mr. R M. 
uesnmuth lo the view that they differed in culture, ideas and every aspect of life, 
‘ incongruous lot. This, said the Premier, was a charge against 

he could not allow to go unchallenged. The Premier 
•mnoi ® interests of members of a joint family reunired that they 

Tha tliey should separate by mutual consent, 

liv ui** interesting three houis’ debate on the resolution which was accepted 

^ Tho A^embly, some members from the Oppo.sition dissenting with cries of “No”. 

tweaker ascertained the sense of the House. The resolution was not 
♦Vo members from Berar and Nagpur divisions wholeheartedly supported 
j some Mahakoshal members from the G. P. Hindi districts lent 
faon "'Th ®*r®ssing the difficulties that the new province would have to 

TSo'*'* representing ADglo-Indians,lalso opposed it. 

Too™® »r without a division two amendments moved by the Muslim 

^,A.s, Mir Hidayat Ali and Khan Saheb Abdur Rahman Khan, who made 
the majority party in the House to accept their demand of holding 
deVntnoi * language and emphasised that Muslims were as keen about 

TTinrinof™- ^ Congressmen were on fostering and enconi aging Hindi or 

TKo House, however, voted against both the amendments. 

ex'.^Tiiot ®Sreed to another agreement, moved by Mr. R, M. Reshmukh 

Th'i« subject of no-confidence motions against a Minister, 

fresh provides that if the question sought to be raised is different, a 

eVen^ th motion can be moved against a Minister during the same session 

“'Sht have taken a decision on such a motion against 
then adjo ^ Government. The Honse 



The N. W„ F, Pr. Legislative Assembly 

Autumn Session— Peshawar 3rd. to 22nd. November 193& 

The autumn session of the N. "W. F. Pr. Legislative Assembly commenced at 
Pes^war on the 3rd. November 1938. Of the eight adjournment motions tabled 
by Khan Bahadur Sadullah Khan^ the Speaker held six motions out of order and 
disallowed the remaining two as these were not supported by the requisite number. 
The tnotiqns of adjournment related to the failure of the Government to check the 
alarming increase of crime in the Province. 

The Premier laid before the House the Prohibition Ordinance, which prohibifs 
the manufacture, sale and consumption of intoxicating liquors and drugs in the 
Frontier Province. 

The Speaker placed before the House amendmonis to the North-West Frontier 
Province Courts Eegulation Amendment BiJi as suggested by H. E. the Governor, 
all of which were adopted without opposition. 

Debiors’ Relief Bill 

A heated discussion took place on the motion of the lion, Kazi Ataullah Khan, 
Education Minister, to refer tiie North-West Frontier Province Agriculturist 
Debtors’ Relief Bill to a Select Committee. Kazi Ataullah assured the House that 
the Government were not actuated by communal considerations in bringing forward 
the measure. It was simply intended to give relief to the peasantry in distress. 
Bai Bahadur Melier Ghana Khanna^ opposing the motion, characterised the Bill ns 
“an un-economioal and unpraoticable measure. He said that the Bill was of a con- 
troversial nature and the Government would bo making a mistake if they attempted 
to hurry it through the present session. The Bill was eventually referred to a 
Select Committee, The House then adjourned. 

SiOPPiNO OF Address to Zafar Ali 

4lh. NOVEMBER : — The House took up to-day Khan Bahadur Sadullah Khan's 
motion of adjournment to discuss the teJographio orders of the Government, stopping 
the presentation of an address of welcome to Manlana Zafar Ali, President-elect of 
the Mardan District Muslim League Conference. Mr, Aurangzcb Khan, Loader of 
the Opposition, supporting the motion, condemned the policy of tho Government m 
this regard. The action of Governmont had brought discredit to tho Province, 
which was well-known for its hospitality. Pir Baksh, Mr. Abdurrab Niahtar and 
Itao Bahadur Isher Das strongly supported the motion, Mr. Arab Abdul 
and Rao Bahadur Ohaman Lai, Parliamentary Seorefaries, opposed tlio motion, tho 
last-named declaring that tho Government had every reason to believe that cermin 
persons were dangerous to society and wore indulging in nefarious propaganda. Dr. 
Khan Saheb. in an impassioned speech, cballeDgod tho Eoaso to overthrow the 
Government if it did not like it. He deplored tlio communal colour lent to the debate. 
Following a division, which was demanded by the Lender of tho Opposition, (he 
motion was lost by 28 votes to 18. 


Tue Ban.s'D Raid 

5tb. NOVEMBER : — Rat Bahadtir Mcher Chand Khanna's adjournment motion 
to discuss “tho failure of tho authorities” to prevent and combat the raid on Bannti on 
the night of July 23 last evoked a heated discussion to-day. After several fipc.akore 
had supported it and tho Premier, tho hon. Dr. Khan Saheb, had replied to tho debate 
on behalf of tho Government, the motion was defeated by 25 votes to 22. Moving 
his adjournment motion, Rat Bahadur Khanna drew .attention to _ the insccnrity 
of life and property which prevailed in the Bannu nnd Dehra Ismaiikhan districts 
and onoted figures to show that a largo number of Hindus had been ruined ns tho 
resuli of the raid on Bannii. He referred to the circamstnpees /eadiBg to tho rata 
nnd added that even after the raid had taken place, nothing tangible was doaebj 
the authorities to oomponsato those people who had saflered enormous losses. The 
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sum of Es. 20.000 sanctioned by the Government to compensate the sufferers vras 
most inadequate. Replying to critics, Lr. Khan Sahib said that the House was 
aware that the military," constabulary and khasadars were not under the Provincial 
Government. Even if they were, the Government could not provide for the com- 
plete seourity of the people. Dr. Khan Sahib condemned the circulation, by those 
whom he characterised as interested persons, of false and alarming nows which 
caused panic in the Province. Referring to the personnel of the Bannu Raid 
Enquiry Committee, the Premier assured the House that justice would be done 
and heavy punishment would be inflicted on those responsible for the raid. The 
Premier requested the mover to withdraw the motion. Rat Bahadur Mehar Chand 
Khanna said that ho had not moved the motion merely with a view to censuring 
the Government, but because they had failed to infuse that sense of security in the 
Province which was the sine qua non of Responsible Government. He sympathised 
with the Premier in as much as he was helpless as far as the military and consta- 
bdary were concerned but he was confident that any other Provincial Government 
would have sought their help to maintain law and order. The motion was pressed 
to a division by the Opposition aud resulted in a victory for the Oovorumout, 

Three Bills Passed 

The Honso next passed the North-West Frontier Province Legislative Assembly 
tilombers’ Allowances) Bill, the North-Western Frontier Province Famine Relief 
Fund Bill and the Eohat ilazri Control Bill. 

Bib. NOVEMBER The House look up to-day the reconsideration of the Teri 
Dues Regulation Bill and the Frontier Muslim Wakf Bill. All amendments to these 
Bills were adopted unanimously. 

Dissolutio.s of Marriage Bill 

Fir Baksh Khan’s North-West Frontier Province Mnslim Dissolution of Mariiago 
Bill, which aimed at the consolidation of the provisions of Muslim law relating to 
suits by married Muslim women for dissolution of marriage, and also the removal of 
any doubts as to the effect of apostasy of a married Mnslim woman on her marriage 
lie, was circulated for eliciting public opinion. 

Fro.vxier Tesakcy Amend. Bill 

Mr. Abdurrab Khan Nishiar moved that the Punjab Tenancy (Frontier). Amend- 
ment Bill bo referred to a Select Committee to report within seven days. Kazi Atla- 
ullah's amendment motion, namely, that the Bill be circulated for eliciting public 
nion by February 1 next, was carried. 

Liberty of the Press 

The Speaker, Malik Khuda Btix next called upon Rai Bahadur Mchcr Chand Khanna 
to move the adjournment motion to discuss “a matter of urgent public importance, 
uamelvj the curtailment of the liberty of the press by the Provincial Government.’’ 
The Rai Bahadur said that since a Goveruroent who professed to bo exponents of the 
principle of liberty, bad come into power, there had been an indiscriminate gagging of 
presses and newspapers alike. Alluding to the Congress Manifesto, the mover said 
that the clauses in it relating to civil liberty and the right of expression were not 
being observed in this Province. If this was a real and honest Congress Government, 
why should there bn any difference in the policy pursued by this Government and 
by other Congress Governments ? Ho regretted the majority of papers in fho Pro- 
vince were black-listed and ho appealed to the Premier to revise his policy in that 
regard. The Premier, the hon. Dr. Khan Sahib made a spirited defence of the Govern- 
ment’s policy in regard to the curtailment of the liberty of the press. He agreed 
with the members that freedom of speech and liberty of the jiress were essential for 
the oonntry’s progress. The Premier read out a few" passages from two vernacular 
papers ; he also read out from the same newspapers humorous extracts, which brought 
forth peals of laughter from all sections of the House. Conoludiag, the Premier hoped 
that the mover would agree with his policy and withdraw the motion. 

Too motion was pressed to a division and rejected by 25 votes to 22, 

Language lv tee Legislature 

Giving his ruling on the request of fear members, that they should bo allowed to 
speai la Urdu and Pushto, the Speakor, Melik Khuda 3ux said that ^vhenever any 
member Ihonght he was unable to express himself on any subject in English, the 
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Speaker wfiuld give him liberty (q address the House in any language he liked. But 
It should bo remembered that all important subjects, which members thought, should 
go to higher authorities, should bo expressed in English, That was mere advice and 
was not binding on the raembors. It was discretionary to them. As regards questions, 
the bpoakor said that they might bo dealt with as at presout, but with a single excep- 
tion, that _ if any member put in a supplementary question in Pushto, it ought to be 
aoswered in Pushto and if the supplementary quesfiou was put in Urdu, it ought to 
bo likewise answered in Urdu. The House thou adjourned. 

CoNinoi. OF Drugs 


9lli, NOVEMBER Two olBcial resolutions, one of which was moved by the 
Prepcipr, that matters relating to the production and supply and the distribution and 
statistics of employment of drugs, medioines and biological products, as enumerated in 
the _ Provinoial Legislative List, bo regulated in (his Province by Acts of the Federal 
Legislature, were adopted unanimously to*day. 


NoN-OFncui. Eesoluiions 


lOlb. NOVEMBER : — Non-oflioial resolutions wore taken up to*day. The House un- 
animously adopted Pir Muhammad Khan's resolution, recommending to the Govern- 
ment to establish an Intermediate College at Abbottabad (Hazara district) at once. 
Explaining in fluent Urdu the fiovornmeot’s education policy, the boa. Kazi 
Attaullah, Education Minister, ftiliy shared the aspirations of the mover of the reso- 
lution, He added that in view of the prevailing illiteracy of the masses in the 
Province, the Government were sponsoring primary education, which was the need of 
tbe hour. "When the time came and the foods permitted, the Government would not 
hesitate to open suoh colleges in every District in the Piontier. 

Mr. Arhab Abdur Rahman Khan’s resolution recommending to the Government 
that in view of the widespread agitation, the professional tax should be disoontinned 
at an early date evoked a heated di&onssion. Kazi AttauUah, speaking on behalf of 
the Government, said that the Government were not directly responsible for the tax 
as it was imposed by the district boards at the time of the Abdul Qaiynm Ministry. 
The Minister, however, suggested the appointment of a committee of the House to 
find out if the methods of assessment were correct. The resolution was passed. 


Debtors’ Relief Bill (Cosid.) 


14th. NOVEMBER : — The bon. Kazi Ataullah presented to the House to-day the 
report of the Select Committeo on the Frontier Agriculturist Debtors’ Relief Bill. 
Speaking on the second reading of the Bili, be said it was agreed on all hands that 
there was great necessity for relieving agriculturists of their heavy indebtedness and 
affording them adequate relief by suitable legislation. The Minister explained that 
the Bill had been framed on the lines of the Madras Act. He deprecated the 
suggestion that the Bill would adversely affect the interests of the minorities in 
the Province. He expressed the opinion that the relations between the majority 
and minority communities had been greatly estranged as a result of the increase 
in the money-lending activities of a certain class, and that the Bill 
aimed at checking the dishonesty and corruption of that class. Mr. Jagat 
Singh (member of the Bindu-Sikh Nationalist Party) moved an amendment 
to the effect that the Bill, as reported by the Beleot CJommittee,^ be circulated for 
eliciting public opinion thereon by 1st January, 1939. Mr. Ajit Singh (member 
of the Bindu-Sikfa Nationalist Party), moved an amondment to the effect that the 
Bill be re-committed to the same Select Committee to report by 1st January, lyoa 
in respect of the clause relating to the licensing of money-lenders and_ the definition 
of agriculturists. Mr. 7'eh Ghand Dhingra, representing the minorities’ point or 
view, favoured the re-committal of the Bill to the Select Committee. Rai Bahadur 
Meher Chand Khanna criticised the measure and said that it was a negation of 
the principle of equity and justice. He characterised it as a one-sided and com- 
munal measure. The Rai Bahadur had not finished his speech when the House 
adjourned. 


I5th. NOVEMBER — After discussion to-day, the motion of the Education Minister 
was passed by an overwhelming majority. Two other motions, moved yesterday by 
Sardar Ajit Singh and Sardar Jagat Singh respectively, _ were rejected. IByision 
was claimed on Sardar Jagat Singh's motion for the re-ciroalafion of the Bili, as 
rnnorted bv the Select Committee, for eliciting public opinion thureoQ by let Jann^y, 
19^9. Five voted for the 'motion and 36 against. Dr, 0. C. Ohosh and Mr, -Tek 
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Chand Dhingra who (it will bo recalled) waited out from the meeting of the Select 
Committee, voted in favour of the motion. Sardar Ajit Stngfts raotiou that the 
Bill be TB-committed to the same Select Committee in respect of certain clauses w^ 
lost without a division. On behalf of the Government, the hon. Ataullah Khan strongly 
criticised the dilatory tactics of certain members of the House, who supported the 
motions for recommittal and re* circulation. He said that no usefnl purpose would 
be served by impeding the progress of the Bill, which had been before tte public 
for more than seven months. He hoped that the Souse would agree to the motion 
for consideration of the Bill, which aimed at alleviating^ the Bufferings of poor 
agriculturists. Hai Bahadur Aleher Chand Khanna^ es-Minister suggested that the 
Government should remit agriculturists’ arrears of land revenue, avater rates and 
takavi loans and not resort to remedies which might prove detrimental to the 
interests of minorities. Pir Bahsh Khan expressed the opinion that tho Bill was 
not of an unprecedented nature and that it was the moral duty of the House to pass 
such legislation. J?at Bahadur Ishcr Das^ in a lucid speech, supported the cause of 
money-lenders, who, he said, belonged to a profession which was_ honourable. The 
Bill, which was of a reactionary and retrograde nature, would annihilate the money- 
lending class. Monej'-lenders, in his opinion, were not solely responsible for the 
present misery of the ryots, since the currency, exchange policy _o_t the Government 
of India, the non-indnstriaiisation of rural areas and the prevailing illiteracy were 
equally responsible. Mr. Ahdur Rah Nishtar said that the Select Committee had made 
changes which were justified. He referred to the incorporation of_ the provision relating 
to the licensing of money-lenders and expressed the opinion that the honest 
money-lender would not entertain any fears as the provision was calculated to 
banish dishonesty from the profession. 

The Bill was then taken np clause by clause and amendments were moved. Before 
the House adjourned it disposed of 16 amendments, all relating to Clause 2, which 
contained a definition of the word “agriculturist”. All the amendments standing in the 
name of Hindu Congress members were withdrawn. Dr. 0, 0. Ghosh wished to make 
a statement on the Bill, but the Speaker disallowed it stating that, when amendments 
to the Clauses were under discussion, any statement on the Bill was unwarranted. 


Fkostier Pbiuabt EonciTios Bilb 

16lh. NOVEMBER The North-West Frontier Province Primary Education 
Bill, 1938, sponsored bv Pir Baksh Khan, was passed to-day. Two amendments 
were lost. Mtan Jafar Shah (Congress) tabled a motion of adjournment to discuss 
the alleged assault on the villagers of Tangi in the Nowshera sub-division, by 
British soldiers. Following an assnranoe from the Premier, the hon. Dr. Khan Sahib 
that a thorough enquiry would be held into the incident, of which the Crovernraent 
had no knowledge at present, the mover withdrew his motion. 


AnriFiciiii Ghee CoLOEisiiioN Biu, 

_Mr. Tck Chand Dhingra's Bill to make provision for the colorisation of all 
artificial ghee in the Frontier Province was referred to a Select Clommittee to 
report before the next session of the Legislature. 

The Baksh Eatd Viciiiis 


17th. NOVEMBER The Assembly disposed of non-oEBoial resolutions to-day 
Considerable heat was imported into the discussion on Kai Bahadur AfeAcr Chand 
Khanna’s resolution, reoommendiug to the Provinoial Government to appoint a 
committee of the House with the Prime Minister as Chairman, to enquire into the 
loss of property incurred by the various inhabitants of the districts of Banna and 
Debra Ismail Khan since tho starting of tho Waziristan operations of 1937 and to 
suggest the grant of adequate compensation in eaoh deserving case. After a two- 
honrs’ disonssiou, the resolution was defeated. The Premier fully sympathised with 
tno mover of the resolution, adding that he had personally visited the affected areas 
and had done what was possible under the circumstances. He expressed tho 
opinion that no useful purpose would be served by the appointmeut of such a 
comimt(eo_ when the Government were well aware of their financial limitations. 
Tan assured the mover that the Government would approach 

Government for a substantial^ grant to compensate the sufferers and 
ac enr,™ available, the Provincial Government would appoint a committee 

Fremer. hoped that in view of this assurance, the resoluKon 
Mould bo withdrawn. Lxplammg his position, Eai Bahadur Mehcr Chand Khanna 
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Ijy nialfoious motives against the Govern* 
aoDBalif resolution, but his grievance wag that despite repeated 

people for compensation and protection, the Government had 
'^"■®°*^ioo*. He agreed with the Premier that there was a 
expressed the view that it was the primary duty of a popular 
bovernment to look into the people's grievances. Ho would withdraw his motion 
II tiie House agreed but Sardar Aurangzob Khan, Leader of the Opposition, shouted 
ana the rosolutiou was eventually lost. 


“no” 


Debtors' Relief Bill (Conid.) 

19lh. NOVEMBER : — ^The bon. Dr. Khan Sahib explained to-day the Government’s 
^ • *'®68'rd to the reversion of the Agriculturist Debtors’ Relief Bill 

to the oiiginal form._ In doing so, he said, “On ane side, there is the Muslim 
League element dragging the Government to the one extreme and on the othei 
side, the Mahasabha members trying to pull as to the other extreme. We are 
trying _onr _best_ to bring them together, the duty of (he Government is cleiu' 
and their policy is also alwaj's clear and definite. The Premier added that until 
eventually the membeis of the Mahasabha and the Aluslim League were brought 
together, the _ Government would not be satisfied. 

Many spirited speeches were made when the House took up disonssiou on Mr. 
Arab Abdul Ghaffar Khan's amendment, deleting Clause 2 of the Select Committee 
report and substituting therefor Clause 2 as it occurred in the original Bill. 

Mr. Abdur Rah Kishtar, on a point of order, stated that, according to parlia- 
mentary procedure, when the former part of a question was amended or amendments 
thereto proposed or rejeoted, no amendment relating to the latter part of that 
question could ha moved, Mr. Nishtar, therefore, objected to Mr. Arab Abdnl Ghaffar s 
amendment. After the Leaders of the parties in the House, including^ the hon. Kazi 
Attaullah Khan, bad spoken and the Advocate-General Iiad explained the legal 
implications, the Speaker, Malik Khuda Bux luled out Mr. Nishtar’s point of order. 
Pir Baksh and Mr. Abdul Rab Nishtar spoke, criticising the araendrnent. Mr* 
Arab Abdul Ghaffar Khan, replying to the debate, refuted all the allegations ktaao 
against the Government by previous speakers and assured the House that tno' 
Government took that course strictly on principle and not with a view to placating 
any party. The amendment was pressed to a division aud passed by 28 votes to 14. 

Mr. Arab Abdul Gkaffar's next amendment, relating to Clause 3, was still under 
discussion when the House adjourned till Monday. 

2 let. NOVEMBER Members of the Hindu-Sikh Nationalist Party, headed by 
Rai Bahadur Mcher Chand Khanna, staged a walk-out to-day as a protest against the 
attitude of the Government with regard to (he Party’s amendments to the Bill- 

Speedy progress was made this morning with the Bill, the Government benches 

not participating in active disoussion. Air. Jagat Singh's amendment, whiob P^°'‘ 
pitated the walk-out, urged that the measure should have retrospoqtivo effect 
only in respect of debt interest or any _ other transaction existing throe 

years before the passing of the Act. Kai Bahadur Meher Chand Khanna, 

announcing his intention on behalf of his Party to abstain from fuither participation 
in the disoussion on the Bill, charaoterised the measure as symbolic of majority 
tyranny over the minorities in this Province. 

Agbioultural Phoducb JIarkeis But 

22nd. NOVEMBER :-Mr. Jagat Singh continued his unfinished speech to-day 
on his motion that the Fiontier Agricultural Produce Markets Bill be oironiatea 
to elicit public opinion thereon. Rai Bahadur Maker Ghana Khanna 
characterised the Bill as “a Black Bill” and said that _ he had closeij 
studied the measure and had come to the oonolusion that it was analogons to 
a similar Bill introduced in the Punjab Legislative Assembly. Ho attaokea tue 
provisions of the Bill relating to the licensing of traders and e.vpressed the opinion 
that in no other Congress Province did such provisions exist Therefore, be supportea 
the motion for circulation. The hon. Khan Mahomed Abbas Khan, AHnister lor 
Industries, explaining in Urdu the principle of the Bill, said that the Government 
were not actuated by communal considerations. It was only sought to safeguard tue 
interests of agriculturists from unscrupulous traders who “were sucking their bloods. 

Sir Jagat Singh’s motion for oircutatfon was pressed to a division sad was 
carried by 23 votes to 10. The House then adjourned st«c ore. 



The Orissa Legislative Assembly 

Autumn Session -Cuttack— 29 th. .‘August to 9th. September 1938 


OFFioiiii Resulotioss Passed 


The autumn session of the Orissa Legislative Assembly oommonced at Caloptla on 
the 29th. Augu»t 1938 with Mr. Jiukund Prasad Pas, Speaker in the chair, who 
made a statement regarding the constitution of a ^ Standing Kales Committee on 
which there was a Government resolntion for the constitution of such a committee. 


On a resolution moved by Mr. Biswanatk Das, Premier, the House appointed a 
committee of privileges consisting of the Deputy Speaker as chairman. A standing 
rule committee was constituted on the motion of_ the Leader of the House, with the 
Speaker ns chairman, Mr. Bodhram Dubey, Minister for Law and Commerce, moved 
a resolntion that it was desirable that (1) trade and commerce within tho_ province 
in drugs, medicines, and biological prouncts, (2) prodnotion, _ supply and distribution 
of Drugs, medicines nnd biological products (3) ndulteratiou of drugs, medicines 
and biological prodncts, (4) foes in respeol of these, (6) inquiries and statistics for 
purpose ol matters mentioned in clanses 1 to 4, (6) offences^ against laws with 
respeot to matters mentioned in clauses one to five, and (7) jarisdictiqu and powers 
of courts with respeot to matters meutioned iu clauses ono to sis, which are among 
matters enumerated in the provincial legislativo list should be regulated in this 
province by au Act of the Federal Legislature. Mr. Dubey, speaking on the 
resolution, stated that tor the proper control of trafiio in drugs it was advisable to 
have a oommon standard for all provinces which was possible only through an Act 
of the Federal Legislature. Mr. ilf, G. Patnaik and Sir. L. Rahman, opposing the 
resolution, stated it would deal a death blow to the manufacture of drugs in the 
province and they felt that the Provincial Government was giving away some of 
its powers. The resolution was carried by 40 to 11 votes. 

The House also passed a resolution to the effect that it was desirable that the 
following matters, being matters enumerated in the Provinoial Legislative last, 
should be regulated in the Province by an Act of the Federal Legislature, namely 
(1) statistics of employment, i2) offences against nnd the jurisdiction and powers of 
courts with respeot to the said Act of the Federal Legislature. 

Mr. Bodhram Diibejfs Orissa Preventiou of Adulterntiou nnd Couttol of Sale of 
Food Bill, 1933 was referred to n Select Committee. 


Eeorgakisatios of Secreiaiuat 

30ih. AUGUST The _ Assembly look up discussion, this raoruing, of the 
Government resQlatioa_ asking the Assembly to take into considoration tho report 
of the Orissa Secretariat Reorganisation Committee and to authorise the Government 
to give effect to its recommendations as far as is considered necessary. One of 
fto recommendafions of tlie Committee related to separation of the 'Legislative 
"®P3rtment. The Speaker, at the outset, said that bo was iu favour of separation. 
He had sent his views to the Government. Mr. Biswanath Das, Premier, .moving 
the resolution, stated that , soon after the Congress assumed office, they found it 
®^®ssary to reorganise the Secretariat. Consequently, they appointed a Committee. 
Ahey did not accept all the reoommendations of tho Committee, hut wanted to give 
immediate effect to some of tho recommendations. He added that the Government 
1 r to separation of the Assembly Department if the Speaker so desired, 

ti a-ro' 1 entail additional OKpendituie. Mr. A/. O. Patnaik felt that 

tiie uimculties to the Secretarial were due to three different systems of administra- 
prevailing in tho Province, and they would not be solved by strengthening the 
ft recommended by the Committee. He opposed the proposal for recruitment 
nT +V.™ ^ permanent basis. He moved an amendment for postponing consideration 

01 the report. The resolntion was passed on the nest day, tlio 31st August, 

The MosEviiKDEKs’ Bile 

AUGUST ; — Mr, Bistuanath Pas introduced to-day the Money-lenders’ Bill. In 
wOYiDg for the consideration of the Bill Mr. Das stated that the old idea, that it was 
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tlie^primnry duty of tho debtor to pay tho creditor with a view to ridding oneself of 
one s sins, was utterly forgotten. Neither the debtor nor the creditor was advancinf: 
it after estimating tho capacity of tho debtor. Judges having to administer law and 
Ignorant oi _ Indian conditions had forgotten to apply om Hindu principles. The 
Moslem religion totally prohibited tho oharging of interest while tho Hindu law pal 
limitation on tho taking of interest. Mr. Das stated that a conference was held to 
consider tho question of legislation in this connexion, to which members representing 
tho Opposition groups were invited. Tho Bill was drafted on tho lines of the ooncm- 
sions arrived at tho conferenco. Mr. V. K. Raju moved an amendment for the 
circulation of the Bill, Mr. M. Q-. Patnaik supported the amendment. The House 
rejected Mr. Enju’s proposal and accepted tho amendment of Mr. ffabakrishnd 
Chotudhury for reference of the Bill to a select oommittee. 

FAsnsn Fund Amesd. Bill 

1*1. SEPTEMBER ; — The Assembly passed to-day the Orissa Famine Fnsd 
Amendment Bill, making^ provision for utilising the excess of the statutory limit oi 
Rs. 10 lakhs standing in fho Fund for protectivo irrigation work which were essen- 
tially needed in a flood-stricken province like Orissa. 

T/rn UfoxKrLENDERs’ Bill (CoNTn.) 

Mr. Brajasimdar Das. Deputy Leader of the Opposition, speaking in favour of 
circulation of tho Money-lendors’ Bill stated that while control over moneylending wa- 
necessary ho wanted the Government to adopt an attitude of caution as any scam 
created by tho Bill would adversely affect tho public, especially tho small landhoiaem 
who often received timely help from moneylenders, Mr. Latifur Rahamaii staiea 
that facilities for borrowing should bo created before such legislation as the 
measures was passed. Tho Rev. E. M. Evans made tho most striking speech ot m 
day opposing circulation. A good nnmbar of Bills had been passed bat, m 
opinion, none was more important than the present measure. It was long 9 , ' 

Mr. A. S. Khan, supporting the move for circulation, made strong remarks 
Congress Ministry. They “not only govern but overgovern”, he said. Mr. « 

nanda Das said that if there was any piece of legislation which was 0'^®''“?®,,' f 
the Money-lenders’ Bill, Mr. Jadumoni Afangnraj next rose to reply on behalf or m 
Government. This was objected to by Mr. M. (?, Patnaik and Mr, Latifur Rahnio 
who stated that only the mover of tho Bill should reply, fbe Speaker stated tua 
though on a former occasion he had allowed the parliamentary secretary to reply 
behalf of the Government he now found that according to the rules only the mover 
should reply. While giving tho assurance that this rule would bo followed thp rw* 
mier stated if the parliamentary secretary attached to him spoke ho was speaking on 
the Premier’s behalf. 


Religious Endowments Bill 

2nd. SEPTEMBER ; — Mr. Biswanatli Das, Premier, moved to-day the Orissa 
Religious Endowments Bill, He stated that in the past, whatever religion was professed 
by the Ruler, he had control over all religious endowments. Explaining 
Government had introduced tho present Bill, inspite of two previous non-official Bills, 
he said that the present Bill aimed at controlling endowments through a Commissioner 
appointed by the Government so that the Assembly would have fall control <^or the 
administration of endowments through a separate department, Mr. J/. <?. PatnatK, 
opposing the Bill, argued that there was not much difference between the Government 
Bill and his and Mr. Godavaiis Misra’s Bills. Such modifioations as wore desired could 
be effected by amendments to those non-offioial Bills, 


OnissA Ikdusirial Development 

The Assembly tlion considered' the adjournment motion by Mr, Latifur Rahman 
regarding tho reported decision of the Government to give a monopoly to a certain 
chemical company in Calcutta for collection of chemicals in Orissa, 

The Premier explained the Government’s Industrial policy. Ho stated that the 
Government were anxions to see industrial development effected in fho provinoo. As 
he had already said in his Budget speech, tho Government wore going to e^ourago 
Gio establishment of two factories— a paper mill and n chemical works, Tlic Gov^n- 


inent were anxious to see the raw materials of the province properly utilised 3 
SiemiM? company (referred to in the adjournment motion) had wanted to start 
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chemical factory “with the blessings of Government if possible.” The P^mjer 
that since the Government wanted to cnconrage stoadesht instead of purchasing goods 
from factories in ESa and Bombay, it would be to the province's and the Govern- 
ment's benehl if factories were established in Orissa. “If ^ company were start^ in 
Orissa to-dav, the Orissa Government will not only give it its blessing but will do 
somethin^ more." The Speaker therenpon stated that the basis of Mr. Rahmans 

motion ^p“nded on newjisper reports. The Government had issued a Rng statement 
declaring that they had not arrived at a decision. He therefore disallowed the 
adjournment motion. 

Orissa. Paoranmoy Schkaie 


3rd. SEPTEMBER The Orissa Government’s scheme of prohibition was explain- 
ed in the Assemblv to-day when a snpplementary demand for Rs. ^oto under 
“excise” was presented to the Honse. The scheme is at pre-sent restricted to the 
prohibition of opium in Balasoro district. Mr, Bodhratn Dnftci/, Minister, in present- 
ing the estimates, stated that the Government’s scheme was to abolish da shops 
sitnafed in tho interior of the district The 13 shops situated on tho border of tho 
district will not be interfered with. In places where opium shops will be closed down, 
dispensaries will bo opened. These centres will be utilized for the registrahon of 
addicts and for looking after their health. Supply of opinm to these addicts will also 
bo made from these dispensaries. Over and above these dispensaries, there aro_ 14 
other such iustUutioTis already iu existence in the district. The Government’s object, 
tho Minister said, was to collect statistics and to carry on propaganda as also to find 
out tlio requirements of addicts, which would be reduced. The _ propaganda to be 
carried out by Government officers, which would require an addition to the staff, and 
non-offioiats will begin from October 15. An additional staff will be required to stop 
smugcling. Tho present revenue from opium was rupees four lakhs. In the Budget 
for la38-39 the Government had provided for a loss of rupees one lakh, but they did 
not expect that loss now, as total prohibition will be introduced only from April 1, 
1939. The Government did not expect any loss this year, but after total prohibition 
WAS introduced, the loss on opinm would ’be felt. 

Mr, AT, G. Patnaik opposed tho provision for extra staff as the Government did 
not intend to introdnoe total prohibition until April ne.vt. Tho cut motion was defeat- 
ed and the entire demand pr.ssed. 


SoPPLEHEXIART DdIAXDS 


Eirlier, the demand for _Rs. 93,340 under “Land Revenue" for work of record of I'ighis 
and of settlement of rents inGanjam district in the zemindar! areas in 1,198 villages, was 
pas-sed. A demand for a grant of Rs. 4930 under '‘forests’’ was also passed. It was 
mtended to ^puto a candidate from the province for training in the iorest Research 
lustitnto at Dehra Dan. The next demand passed was Rs. 9, COO under “irrigation". 


5ih. SEPTEMBER; — A supplementary demand of Rs. 4,300 for subscribing to 
the services of two news agencies w.as passed to-day. The Premier, Mr. B. Das said 
ttiat there was need to snbsoribs the news agencies unless Ihev followed the previous 
governments and * bnbed the Press.” News agencies in Orissa were doing useful 
■publicity work for the Government and the Province despite severe handicaps like 
heavy expenditure. 

Duting disonssion on a supploment.iry demand the Premier made a statement on 
a point raised by Mr. JPafnaifc as to whether Miaisters constituted the Government. 
«c calied Mr. Patnaik s contention an amazing statement and said that Congress 
had acceptqd office on the nssiirance that there would be no interference in the day 
to day administration of tho Ministers, who formed the Government, 


scheines_ to enconr.age industries, especially cottage 
.S® indnstries, to improve agricultnru and to promote co-operation, were 
the subject matter for supplementary demands for grants to-day. 

, Food ADULTEna'nox Co.vinoi, Bili, 

7th. SEPTEMBER : — Tho Hon. Mr. Bfdhrant Dube, Minister presentod to-dav the 
“f Committee’s Report ou Orissa Prevention ol Adulteration and Control of Sale 

oLw V Bill. Provisions have been made in this bill for prohibiting sale of food 
ne. persons suffering from infectoiis and contagious diseases. It aims at 

acc-qaato provisions for ensuring that food intended for human consumption is sold 
in pare and genuine condition. Bev. E. if. Scans Mr. <?. O. ThatraJ and Mr. 
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Brojosundar ^os congratulated the Government for bringing such a measure. Rev 
Evans wislied (liat provi.sions of (he bill were soon extended over partially extended 
areas also. The Minister, Mr. Bodhram Dube said tliat such a bill was long overdue 
and he was glad to get tlio opportunity of sponsoring the same. Mr. Dube said that 
(Ins Act would be enforced according to needs of different parts of province including 
the partially excluded areas. The bill was then jiassed and the House adjourned, 

Agen'ov AifHAS In Orissa 

Sth. SEPTEMBER ; — i'be lion. Mr. Biswanath Das, (be Premier, welcoming the 
lesolution moved by Mr. Atal Bchary Acharya to bring under normal administra- 
tion all the partially _ excluded areas of the Province, stated that although special 
power, s were vested in the Governor, the Ministry was responsible for the adminis- 
tration of the aroas_ and the initiative for their development came from the Ministry, 
In the last elections, ho added, out of 89,000 women voters wlio excrc'sod their 
franchise, 2p,G00 belonged to Sambalpur and ICoraput and this fact revealed how 
<ho_ people in llio partially excluded aro.is were casting their votes and choosing 
thoir represpnfives. Tliero was no justification for the Viceroy or (lie Governor 
having special powers for the .administration of those areas. 

The resolution was carried unanimously and the House adjourned sine die. 


Acts passed by the Orissa Assembly in 1937-38 

passed by (ho Assembiy in (he IiTst year of 

Act, 1937 ( Fixing snlaty of each of the 

Speaker’s and Deputy Speaker’s Salary 


The fodowing measures have been 
its existence : — 

(1) The Oriisa Miniaters’ Salary 
.ARnisters ). 

(2) The Or'iEsa Legiglalivc Assembly 
Act, 1937. 


(3) 

(4) 

(5) 
vincial 

< 8 ) 


Pro- 

Act, 


The Orissa General Clauses Act, 1937 (For interpretation Acts), 

The Orissa Offices of Profit (Removal of Disqualification) Act, 1937. 

The Agriculturists’ Loans (Orissa Amendment) Act, 1937 (To allow 
Government to grant loans to agriculturists to redeem their debis). 

The Orissa Legislative Assembly Members’ Salaries and Allowances 
1937 (Fixing the salary of members). 

(7) Repeal of the Bihar and Orissa Public Safety Act, 1 938 (Large emergency 
powers given to the Government under Ibis Act were under the changed circums- 
tances found obsolete and the repeal of the Act gave a legal recognition to such 
state of affairs). 

(8) The Orissa Co-operative Land Mortgage Act, 1938, was passed authorising 
the Government to establish .a Central Land Mortgage Bunk with n view to remove 
the long-felt need of the cultivators to secure long-ierm loans to rescue Iherasclves 
from the clutches of ancestral indebtedness. 

(9) The Madras Estates Land (Orissa Amendmer.t) Bill, 1937. The Bill was 

passed by the Assembly to substitute raiyatwmi nsBcsament with increase up to two 
annas in the rupee instead of full half of gross produce paid to zamindars by 
the raiy.ats. The payment of half the gross produce of land to the zaminanrs 
has been acting very adversely on the economic life of the tenant population ana 
the present piece of legislation is an attempt to improve the lots of these people 
and increase thereby rural happiness and coiifenlmcnt. ... i? 

(10) The Orissa Tenancy Amendment Bill of 1937 was passed in the Assemuiy 
which proposes to abolish mutation fees by giving free right of transfer to agncui- 
furnl holdings, by giving right of tre-'.s to rniyats except _ existing rights in trees 
if they are specifically registered in the name of the z.imindars and also by pena- 
lising the exaction of illegal cases, Ipc Act also seeks to reduce the rate ot 
interest on nrrear fines from 12 and n h'llf pur cent to 0 per cent, 

(11) The Moratorium Act of 1938j for ciiUivators of Inam villages was passed. 

(12) Orissa Small Holders’ Bill, 193,S was passed by which decree-holders can- 
not sell holdings of raivais to an extent of Jess rhan G acres of wet lands and 1<4 
acres of dry or rain-fed land.s and also their honsos in execution of decree for a 
n period of 12 months beginning' with J3th .Tune 1938. 

(13) Legal PraclUioner*’ Act Amending Bill, 1938, allowing 

practise Registration Act, 1938 (To allow nurses and dais to 

.benefits of registration and State control). 


Afnktears to 
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Provincial Governments At Work 


Activities of the Bengal Government 


In llie following pages have been set forth some of the _ more 
Btriking activities and achievements of the various provincial ministries 
Binec they assumed office in April 1937 under the Government of 
of India Act. 1935. Firstly, we reproduce extracts from a resume of the 
Bengal Government’s activities since April 1937 as published by the 
Public Information Department, Bengal ; 

Tbo criticism levelled apaiust the Ministry that they have no piogiamme 
and are following no definite policy in pursuance of that programmo is 
entirely unfounded and misconceived, it will be remembered that after the 
general elections were over the Moslora. _ League Party and tbo 1 roja Pai ty 
agreed to form a coalition on the basis of a definite programmo, and that 
programme was as follows : — 

“{11 In view of the fact that the land revenue system, known as Permanent 
Settlement and the land laws of Bengal have arrested the economic giowth 
and development of the province ana have adveisoly affected the national 
outlook of tbo people, a committee of enquiry be immediately appointed to 
doviso ways and moans to got them . i eplaced by a more equitable system and 
laws suitable to the needs and requirements of the people. 

(2) Amendment of the Beng.il Tenancy Act with a view («) to'’ reducing 

rent by fixing a maximum for each class of land ; lb) to repeal the provision 
relating to enhancement of rent in the interests of the tiller of the soil ; 
ic) to recognise light of mutation of names and division of holdings without 

fees ; {d) to annul tUo landlord’s rights of pre-emption ; (c) to abolish nazav 

salami ; (f) to provide orimin,aI remedy for all esaotions, e.g., abwabs, etc. ; (jj) to 
fake such other steps as may bo necessary lor the relief of the peasant. 

(3) Amendment of the Public Domaads Recovery Act specially to mitigate 

tbo rigours of the cortificato piooedurc. 

(4) To doviso ways and raoaus of freeing the cuUivatois from the crushing 
burden of indebtedness. 


so as to make it really 


education without 


(5) Amendmout of the Co-operative Sooioties Act 
conducive to the economic advauceraeut of tho people. 

(6) Immediate introduction of froo compulsory piimary 
taxation of the poor who aro unable to bear tho harden. 

(7) Reduction in tho cost of administration. 

through (a) limitation of producUon : lb) 
marketing hoards •, (c) other suitable measures. > ' ^ 

Resuscitation of dead and dying rivers and khals through local manual labour 

(10) To undoifake measures of public health and rural sanitation. 

(11) Repeal of tobacco tax and taxes on tho necessities of life 

(12) Repea) of lepressive laws and release of political prisoners and dofouus 

consistent with public safetv. uuiuuua, 

(13) To devise ways and mmms for solving tho unomploymeut problem. 

Ainendmont M the Calcutta University Act and the cstaWi; 


a Board of Secondary Education in Bengal. 

(15) Amendment of the Calcutta Municipal Act.” 


Bstablishmeul of 


Kevesue Goieussiox 

of _ the programme, the Ministry 

SBUlem6nt"'and‘lho'‘lanr'!aws orBan|M™llmo“sT immedh?olv''’fftn^ il"- ^ 
of office. Instead of a committee thev deoided to ^nnl- assumption 

Ihemvestigation. might bo morr Oiorhuuli la ^ so that 


Regarding item Ro. 1, 
attention to the question 


devoted their 
the Permanent 


or.,1 Tv ^ xjwiAiujiloatua bu mac 

authoritative. The aitficulty they 
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bad ip oucounter was with regard to tlio SGlecti'm of a suitable Chairman who 
wouia be impatlial autl independent and at the same time thoroughly competout, 
saificioully oxpeiioiioed and fully conversant with (bo jovenue and* land tenure 
sysioms of tiio countries and who would, therofore, bo able to deal effootively and 
offioiontly with a problem so vast. 


Tenancy Act Amendment 

T, to the second item of the programme, namely, (ho Amendment of the 

Bengal Tenancy Act, it is common knowledge that iho Bill which the Ministry piloted 
trough the Legislatures and which the Legislatures have passed not only bekows the 
boons and benefits mentioned in the programme but goes much further. 

(1) The Bill completely aboli.shes the landlords’ fees on transfer. 

(2) The Bill abolishes tho landlords’ right of pre-emption when occunanoy holdings 

are sold. ‘ ^ , 


(3) The Bill reduces the rata of interest on arrears of rent from 12 and a half 
per cent, to 6 and one-fourth per cent, 

(4) The Bill suspends for 10 years the operation of the sections in tho Tenancy 
Act which authorises the enhancement of tho rents of tenure-holders and raiyats. 

(5) 7'he Bill gives in some oases under-raiyats tlio rights of transfer and sur- 
render, hitherto only enjoyed by occupancy raiyats. 

(6) The Bill ensures that i*f any laiyat or uuder-raiyat has given his land in 
UBUfraotnary mortgage, whether before or after 1938, he will bo able to get that 
land back after 15 years at most, the principal of his debt as w'ell as the interest 
being cleared off. 

(7) The Bill relieves tho landlords from the necessity of suing for more than 
one year’s rent, even if 4 years’ rents are duo and then ho must wait for nine 
months, instead of three, before he is able to filo another suit. In consequence 
of this change in the law, many tenants are likely to be saved from the burden 
of a decree for four years’ rent at one time resulting in the sale of his holding for 
the realisation of tho decretal amount. 

(8) Tho Bill abolishes the right of private landlords to uso certificate procedure 
for the realisation of rent, 

(9) The Bill makes the realisation of ahwabs punishable with a fine and 
authorises the Collector to impose the fine after a summary enquiry. 

(10) Tho Bill gives to (ouauts whose lands have been dilnviafed (I) a right to 
proportionate abatement of rent, and (2) (he right of re-entry on tboso Janas, on 
payment of not more than 4 years’ rent, if (hey reform within 20 years. 

It will, therefore, appear that the Bengal Bill goes a long wav farther than tho 
Bills which are still on the anvil of the Legislaluro in some of the other provinces, 
A brief comparison between tho Bill passed in Bengal and the Bills under consid^a- 
tion in other provinces will bring out the salieut features of the former. The 
Bihar Bill, for instance, does not abolish the salami, it does not stop tho enhance- 
ment of rent, it does not make such provisions for tho benefit of the undor-raiyafs 
as have been made in tho Bengal Bill. The Bihar Bill for the first time gr^ts to 
the tenants the right to trees, tanks, etc., which was granted to them in_ Bengal 
as long ago as 1928, it provides for the speedy realisation of rents which in actual 
practice is bound to operate harshly agains; the tenants ; and generally it conforms 
more to tho wishes of the zamindars than to the wishes of the tenants. 

Criticism has been directed against tho Ministry on tho score that assent to the 
Bill could not bo secured by the 31st of May as stipulated by the Legislature. Iho 
Hon’ble the Chief Minister has moio than once explained fho reasons for this but 
now tho Ministry expect the Bill to hccomo law within a very short time, iho 
Ministry, however, realised that delay in bringing this Bill into operation would 
involve considorablo hardships to the tenants in tho matter of tho payment ot 
salami. They, therefore, requested His lixcellenoy the Governor to promulgate a 
special ordinance which sn.spended tho payment of salami temporarily and, therefore, 
no suoh haidship has been caused. Tho Ministry claim that they have more than 
fully carried out the second item on their programme. 


Mitigation or Cekiifioate PHOCEDintE Haudsuip 
Tbo' third item on the programme referred to tho Public Demand Recovery 
Act which used to operate 


at times with considerable rigour. The Ministry have 
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, , . n fViov liavfl been in oEBco, adequate steps either to 

'*,S”.L .to j. to .0 gSmS ;:s 

this direotion. 

Relief io AcRicoLinRiL Debtors 

the A^t to the remaining districts in the plains of 

Boards continued throughont 1937, and by the end of 1938, over 2,000 ordinarj 
Boards and 81 special Boards had been established, 

REOHOiinsi-Tios OF Co-OFERATnx Dept. 

In order to fulfil their obligations under the 5th item of their programme, ^ho first 
step -whioh the Ministry took vas to bring the Co-operative Department and the 
Debt ConoUiatiou administration under a siogln portfolio, W bon tbey^ assumed 
they found things in the Co-operative Department practically m a monbnnd 
condition. There was no comprehensive policy either to reconstruct the movement 
or to devise ways and means for improving the economic conditions of the agncnl- 
tarists who form the backbone of the movement. Government set themselves to 
rectify matters and tbo Minister in charge devoted his personal attention to the 
reorganisation of the Department. _ The Department has since gone in detail into the 
question of reorganising its activities. Among other things which tbo Department has 
so far done is that a Bill has been prepared with a view Io amend the law relating to 
the Co-operative Societies. The provisions of the Bill have been drafted m a 
manner which will enable Government to check abuses in Co-operative sooiolies and to 
extend state aid to societies by direct loans, by subsidy or by guaranteeing debentures 
issued by the central banks. It may be noted that under the existing Taw Govern- 
ment have no power to extend such aid to Co-operative Societies and fho contem- 
plated Bill, when passed into law, will enable them to do so and thereby effect a 
far-rcaohing improvement upon the existing state of things. 

Pkimabt EnTOAUos 

Next comes the most important problem of imparting primary education. The 
Ministry found two alternatives before them : either to wait for an indefinite period till 
snSioient revenues were forthcoming so that primal y education might be made free 
and compulsory or to imt into operation tho Primary Education Aet which was 
already on the Statute Book and begin the process of the education of the children 
of the Province, deriving lavenues for the purpose through the imposition of the 
primary education cess. After mature doliberation and for reasons which tho Hou’ble 
the Chief Minister has repeatedly explained to the public in various speeches, tho 
Ministry came to tho conclusion that faced with a choice of evils as thev were it 
would be in the best mterpts of the people that they should chooso and choose, 
immediately, the lesser of the two. They have, therefore, pursued vigoionslv tho 
plan of bringing the Act into operation in district after district and now in as manv as 
p districts the Act has been extended empowering the District School Boards to 
impose the cess for the introduction of free nrimary education in those areas. 
Provision has also been made m the next yearis budget for slartim? trainim; 
ol^asses in selected High English Schools under the supervision of the HeadmastoJ-s an 
that an adequate supply of trained teachers to meat ^the dmd forteachS from 
the districts where the Act will be implemented can be made. For the nresan? 
primary education scheme under the Act will be most fully davelooed in the^dfst^feV 
of Mymensingh and three other districts where the cess^ will he Winrt in tPo 
faturo A sum of Es. 66,700 has been provided for the nurnosr in fl,n Lani 
against a scheme involving an ultimato expenditure of lls M ^ a ^'inm 
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EEinCNCllMENT 

The 7th item of the programme related to the reduction of the cost of admiuislra- 
ijon. In this connection it may bo pointed out that the scope for rotronchmont in 
this province is much smaller than any other comparable province. The iirevious 
Uovornment faced with financial crisis consequent on the Mestou Award appointed 
two Ketrenchmcut Committees iu courso of two decades— in 1922 and in 1932— and 
effected considerable economics in expenditure. The rates of pay iu various services 
were reduced by them to levels far below tboso prevailing iu other provinces. 
Leave rules wore deliberaliscd and rules relating to tiavclJirrg allowance were tightened 
up. The Ministry on assnmiug office sot about immediately to tackle this problem in 
right earnest and appointed a senior member of tho Indian Civil Service to carcfullv 
ro-oxamino all _ those recommendations of the Swan Committee which has boon 
rejected or partially accepted by tho late Government with a view to oxploro nll 
possible avenues of retrenchment. As a result of such iccommeuclutions, reduction 
m expenditure to the extent of nearly two and a half lakhs has been effected. 


Resusoitatikg Ruhai. AVatehways 


Tbo next item on tho programme dealt with tho resuscitation of dead aud dyipt.' 
I'ivers and khals tbrongU local manual labour. Press Notes issued from llmo t® 
time have given the public some idea of the work M’bicb, under tbo instructions of 
Government, the District Officers iu several parts of tbo Piovinoo have carried out 
aud are still carrying out iu tbo matter of excavating tbo dead or dying khals with 
local labour, moslly voluntary. 


Largeh InniCATio.v Puojecis 

AVitb regard to the bigger question of tho rosusoitatioii of dead and dying liver,-', 
Guverument undertook and completed last year a contour survey of Westcni aud a 
pari of Central Bengal. Three big schemes in these areas, namely, tbo Iloogblv- 
ilowrab flushing scheme, tbo More project and tiio Darke.s\var scbenic are already 
under preparation. An extension of tbo contour survey in Central Bengal, to spill 
the area of the Ganges on tbo oast of Jalaugi will bo undoilaKcn during the ourient 
.voar. Recently a confercnco of experts was held at AA'riteis’ Buildings in urdor In 
devise ways and means' for tbo puniosc, Tbo eouforeiico made inqiortant let-etn- 
mendalions for the resuscitation of dead and decaying jiveis of Bengal, mo'-t 
important of these being to hold an Inter-Proviucial Hivor Cjiifereaoo in mJei t>j 
cQ-ordiuato tho conflicting interests of different provinces and slates. It ba.s Jceom- 
mended tbo formation of a Bengal River and Drainage Boartl to advise Ooverercent 
on river (raining and establishment of hydrological laboratory for iho suidy of tbe 
special problems of the Bengal Delta. A migration aud icf-cttlemerit scheme lisv 
been suggested for tbo submeigod areas. 

Punuc nEAETif & KunAL SA.vnArio,v 
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Government have also accepted a comprehensive programme for supply of 
drinking water in rural areas where scarcity prevails and a scheme is being worked 

The problem of Malaria is undoubt^ly the most serious public health problem 
in this province. The normal quinine grant of Rs. 1,40,000 was increased by 
Its. 60,000 in the budget for 1937*38 making a total of 2 lakhs. In tlie budget 
for 1938-39 a total amount of Rs. 4 lakhs has been provided for free distribution of 
quinine with the object inter alia of reaching^ effectively those numerous oases 
which do not come to the hospitals and dispensaries. A more effective and popular 
method of distribution is also under the consideration of tho present Ministry. 

Repeal op Tobacco Tax 

The 11th item of tlie programme enjoined upon the Ministry tho repeal of tho 
fax on tobacco and taxes on tho necessities of life. The tobacco tax has been 
repealed. There are, practically speaking, no other taxes worth mentioning, on tho 
nece.ssities of life imposed by the Provincial Government. 

Release of Political Prisoxeus 

As tho public is well aware tho Ministry have steadily pursued a polioy of 
gr.adual release, consistent with public safety, of persons in detention without trial, 
and this process has been considerably accelerated in recent_ months. "When the 
Ministry camo into power there wore IC persons under restraint under Regulation 
III of 1818 and 2,083 under tho Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1930. At 
the present time the numbers are G and 16S, respectively, and further reductions are 
being made daily. 

In connection with the terrorist convicts — 

(1) .all such prisoners have been repatriated from tho Andamans and brought back 
to Bengal. 

(2) the classification of all such prisoners has been reviewed and all Bhadralog 
terrorist prisoners have been re-classified where necessary in Division II. 

(3) clemenoy in individual cases has been oxoroisod and 43 teirorist convicts have 
been prematurely released, 

(4) tempoiary special jails have been closed down and tho prisoners have been 
accommodated in modern cellular accommodation. 

The ban has been raised in the case of 176 associations out of 218 throughout 
the province open which tho former Government had imposed a ban. 

The Ministry claim that no other province can show a record such as theirs in 
lespect of clemoncy towards the persons in jail or under restraint for political 
leasons. Governraent’.s critics attempt to ignore tho fact that thoro was hardly a 
single “political prisoner” in Bengal other than those who had a direct connection 
with the violent terrorist movoment. The problem of terrorism has been a problem 
peculiar to Bengal, both in its extent, and the number of persons engaged in tho 
movement, as well _as in tho length of time for which this canker has been present 
in the body politic of tho province. For more than 30 years it has been the 
recurrent factor and_ nowhere else has it constituted a menace of the same magni- 
tude. In spite of this, releases and rolax.ations h.avo been on a .scale unparalleled 
elsewhere. 


Activities of the Punjab Government 1937-38 

The Punjab was tho first Province to produce a majority party able and willing 
to shoulder the responsibility of Government under Provincial Autonomy. Eight 
parties, besides a few independent members fought their way info the Legislative 
Assembly. The largest of these was the old National Unionist Party which had been 
reorganised under the name of the Punjab Unionist Party on the eve of the election. 
It emerged from tho election contest with a membership of 101 in a House of 175, 
Ino next largest party, the Congress, captured about 20 seats in the Bouse. These 
werc_ the only two parties whicli had addressed their appeals to voters of different 
religious commnnities, the remaining six having practically confined their attention 
another. Thus the Khalsa National Party and tho Afcali Party 
contested Sikh constitnencies, the former capturing about one half and the latter 
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Tlio Naliona! Progressive Party of non-agricullnrist Hindus 
captured about 15 Hindu constituencies, but later lost a few of them to the Congress 

^^0 iilajlis-i-Ahrar and the Majlis-i-Itihad -{• 
ftlillnt confined their clectioDeering to a few Muslim cnnstituenoies and emerged 
frorn the contest with a membership of two or three each. Thus amidst a medley of 
small pnrtiQB and groups, tlio Unionist Party commanded an absolute majority in 
the Legislature, ^ 


^ After the reaction of different groups of memhors to the Un'onist Ministry’s 
■ aotual economic policy had been tested, the position at the end of the Crst 18 months 
of Provincial Autonomy appeared to bo that about 120 members in a total House of 
175 had been consistent in accepting tlio Ministry’s whip. These 120 members inclu- 
ded about two fifths of the total number of Hindu members and more than one-bnlf 
members besides the bulk of the Aluslim members and all the Indian 
Christian, Anglo-Indian and Emopean members in the House. From this point of 
view the Ministry could well claim to enjoy the confideDCo of religions minorities in 
this Province to a greater extent than any other Provincial Ministry. 

During this period, the Congress Opposition was able to absorb tho Akali Party. 
This and tho gain of a few seats in by-elections at the expense of the National 
Progressive Party raised iho strength of tho Congress Party to 35. Between tho 
120 Ministerialists and tiio Congress Oppo.sition there appeared to be about 20 
members unwilling to accept tho whip of either party. 

The Provincial Governments in India possess certain statutory powers of restrict- 
ing the liberty of individuals without putting them on legal trial. The question has 
often been asked : Are such powers compatible with the civil liberty of people 7 
Before the introduction of Provincial Autonomy this question used to ’bo answered 
differently by the Unionist Party and by the Congi'ess. The Congress reply was an 
crapbatio negative. Tho Unionist view ivas that in certain circumstances the use of 
such powers by tho executive might be not only compatible with, but positively 
necessary for, tho preservation of tho civil liberty of society as a wiiole. Thus at 
one stage the Unionist Party in the old Punjab 'Legislative Council supported the 
passage of the Criminal Law Amendment Act which armed the executive with such 
powers. This was immediately after a series of terrorist crimes in the Punjab, 
including an attack on the life of the then Governor. At a subsequent stage, how- 
ever, tho Unionist party opposed— thongh nusuccessfully — the re-enactment of this 
Jaw for a period on tho pica that tho aotnai circumstances of the province at the 
time indicated no necessity for the retention of snob powers in the hands of the 
executive. 

Since the introduction of Provincial Autonomy opinion in Ministerial circles m 
the Congi'ess-governed provinces appears to have veered round to the Unionist point 
of view which regards such powers from the angle of practical nece.ssity rather 
than abstract idoals. No Provincial Government has yet considered it safe to give 
up the powers which it inherited from its predecessors. In the Punjab tho new 
Government, soon after taking office found itself confronted with an ontbnist of 
subversive activity. Emphasis has been laid in previous , chapters on Gie easy 
readiness with which tho Punjab on the whole adapted itself to tho requirements 
of the new constitution. Tho process was not, however, wholly freo from ngly 
incidents. Forces of communal fanaticism and of violence were openly or secretly 
set in motion by some of those who, for one reason or another, wanted to embarrass 
the new Government. Tho result was a series of eight communal riots— most of 
them traceatdo to political no loss than to commnna! motives — in various parts of 
tho province daring tho first four months of the Unionist Government’s regime. 
These riots resulted in seven deaths. 

In the circumstances the Government was naturally unable to divest ifself of 
the special powers which the law gave it for the purpose of controlling the forces 
of disorder. They were, however, used most span'ngl 5 % Daring the fi.’-st I8 months 
of Provincial Autonomy notion was taken against J8 persons under the Punjab 
Criminal Law Amendment Act. In several of these cases the Government merely 
ordered certain outsiders, who were considered to be creating or planning Iroubln 
in the Pnnjab, to leave the Province. In a few other cases tho movements of the 
persons concerned were temporarily restricted to particnlar areas. 

At tho same time existing restrioHons were cancelled in all those cases in 
which this could be done without danger to the place or the province. On April 1, 
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1937, when the new Government took office, 36 persons were subject to various 
restrictions imposed on them by executive orders. Eight oi these were in jail 
under Regulation 3 of 1818. The remaining 28 were subject to less stringent 
restrictions under the Criminal Law Amendment Act, The new Government carried 
out a careful examination of all these cases and has from time to time subsequently 
reviewed the situation with the result that restrictions were removed or relaxed as 
opportunity offered. Five of the eight prisoners under Regulation 8 of 1818 were 
released one after another. No fresh cases of imprisonment under this law occurred 
during the present Government’s regime. Similarly, practically all of those who 
had been restricted under the Criminal Law Amendment Act were freed, though it 
was found necessary, as already mentioned, to fake action against a few others 
under this law. 

The policy of removing or relaxing restrictions was further extended to various 
groups of prisoners who were serving sentence imposed on them by courts of law. 
The cases of these prisoners were individually and carefully examined. The 
Government did not concede the demand that all so-called political prisoners, 
including those convicted of violent crimes, deserved to be released forthwith because 
their crimes had proceeded from “patriotic" motives. Nor, on the other hand, did 
it refuse to show clemency to a prisoner when it could be deservedly shown 
without endangering the peace and tranquillity of the Province, Each case was 
decided on its merits. About three months after assuming office the Government 
made a beginning with the Martial Law prisonei-s who were serving life sentences 
in connection with the political disturbances of 1919. All 12 of them were released. 
Later 22 other prisoners who had been convicted in connection with the Babar 
Afcali disturbances or other terrorist crimes were released before the expiry of their 
terms of imprisonment. The claims of “non-political" prisoners who could End no 
champion in the Press or on the platform^ were not overlooked. A liberal plan was 
adopted of releasing old, infirm or ailing prisoners before the expiry of their 
sentences and by October 1, 1938, about 3(X) of them had been released. The figure 
rose to 442 by December 15. 

These measures, of coarse, affected only a limited number of individuals. Tho 
general public was more interested in another matter to which the Ministry soon 
devotod their attention, the corruption and potty tyrannies of subordinate officials. 
A sustained effort has been mado to safeguard the rights of the people against this 
danger. The Premier, Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan, and other Ministers have taken keen 
personal interest in this work. In the course of their frequent tours in tho country- 
side they have tried to impress on members of the public and on local officials all 
that is implied in calling State employees “servants” of tiie public. In addressing 
the Amritsar Police on August 10 last, the Premier said : — 

‘T also wanted to impress upon you the fact that the constitutiou in the provinces 
has undergone a radical change. The old system has been replaced by a Govern- 
ment of the people. In your dealings with the public you have to keep this cons- 
tantly m mmd. In the changed circumstances all officers of the Government have 
to regard themselves as the servants of the public. If badmashes denounce you, 
it is a certificate^ of good work for you; but if good and peaceful citizens find fault 
with your behaviour, one will be justified in suspecting that there is something 
wrong with your work. 

Apart from propaganda on these lines the Government issued at an early stage 

a circular to the effect that any complaint ■' ’ • " - 

persons against an official would be carefully 
would lead to proper punishment for the 
vinolal Autonomy punishment, mostly iu 
some cases accompanied by prosecution 
Government servants. In March, 1938, the 

of the demand embodied in the following resolution which was 'moved by a non- 
official member of the Punjab Legislative Assembly, but was withdrawn after dis- 
cussion in view of the sympathetic assarance given by tho Government : 

“This Assembly recommends to the Government that all Government employees 
who have completed 25 years of service and whose retention in public service 
is undesirable on the ground of inefficiency or doubtful honesty should bo retired 
compulsorily without any avoidable delay.” 

Later, a conference of departmental heads was held at which proposals for 
removing corruption from puhlio services were discussed, 
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of corruption made by five disinterested 
investigated and, if found to be correct, 
offender. During the first year of Pro- 
the form of dismissal from sorvice — ^in 
in the law courts — was awarded to 55 
Government also accepted the principle 
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Addressing a big meeting of peasants in Lyallpur on September 4, 1938, the 
premier, bir Sikander Hyat-Khan, announced that the following new proposals were 
being considered by his Government with a view to stamping ont corruption from 
the public services 

(0 The setting up of a separate anti-corruption section in the Secretariat under 
a special ofBcer to investigate cases of corruption. This section is to serve 
as a central agency to which District officers and Departmental Heads 
may be able to refer cases of suspicion for investigation. 

{it) The formulation of a rule similar to Article 465-A of the Civil Service 
Regulations which may be applicable to all grades of Government servants 
and enable Government to retire officers whose honesty is doubtful. 

(«»■) The question of reducing or withholding the pension of a Government 
servant whose reputation has been unsatisfactory. 

(«■«) The constitution periodically ot ad hoc peripatetic boards which may tonr 
the various districts ot the province and make enquiries regarding the 
reputation of Government servants in order to report those whoso reputation 
is unsatisfactory. 

A specially interesting part of this campaign of safeguarding, in actual practice, 
the civil liberties^ of the people in the Punjab consisted of orders issued by the 
Government, declaring begar (exacting compulsory labour) an unlawful act on the 
part of officials and warning them against this practice. The protection given to 
the poorest residents of villages by this order was specially needed by members of 
the scheduled castes. 


But the new Government has devoted attention not only to questions of civil 
liberty, hut also to the important problem of national liberty. National defence is 
a subject not yet transferred to popular control, but the progress which the country 
has made on the road towards political freedom has encouraged public men in 
formulating their policies to make provisions for the time when India will bo 
called upon to shoulder the responsibility of defending herself. The Punjab has 
good reason to expect to provide the bulk of the man-power of the Indian Army 
of the present. A narrow provincialism and, perhaps still more, a narrow commn- 
nalism is apt to view this position with jealousy and suspicion and w'ouW fain deny 
Punjab its rightful share in the defence of the country. The Unionist Ministry 
which has the distinction in India of being led by a soldier in the person of the 
Hon’ble Major Sir Sikaudar Hyat Khan has shown itself alive to this danger. The 
subject has also been constantly pressed on his attention by the martial classes of 
the province. As mentioned above, the Premier and other Ministers have toured 
the countryside extensively during the past 18 months. The Premier, in particular, 
Las received numerous addresses of welcome during these tonrs and one of tlio 
most frequent demands contained in these add jesses has been for inoj eased oppor- 
(unities of military careers for the youth of the province. Tbo demand emanates 
from the agriculturist classes of all religious communities and in every Division of 
tho province. 

Shortly after assuming office the Ministry founded 45 scholarships, costing Rs. 
33,000 a year, to help tho sons of martial families in the Province to receive higher 
military education in tho Indian Military Academy and the Prince of Wales Royal 
Indian Military College of Dobra Dan. Addressing tbo members of the Lyallpur 
District Soldiers Board on Soptombor 3, 1938, tho Premier announced that, if circums- 
tances permitted, he would like to incrofiso expenditure on this scheme and that 
he had also been corresponding with fho Government of India with a view to 
seenring similar concessions from that Government for tho sons of martial families 
in tho Punjab. 


Further, tho Government took steps to check fho campaign of propaganda which 
certain people were found to bo carrying on in tho villages of tho Punjab i^’ainst 
recruitment in Ujo Army. Tho movement resulted in the Indian Army Reemitmont 
Bill which was passed by tho Central Legislature in September last, and had the 
support of the Punjab Governmont. 

Distorically associated witli tho ideal of Liberty is th.it of Fraternity. In 
this conntry tho ide.al of Fraternity in tho sense of infer-comtnnnal good- 
will and harmony, has a special claim on tho attention of statesmen, which 
has been fully and frequently recognised by the Ponj-sb Oervornment. la ihc 
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public statement which the Premier made on behalf of his Cabinet on April 1, 1937, 
a strong appeal was made to the Press and the Public at large to help the Govern- 
ment in dispelling cornmnual ill-will. It has already been noticed that the response 
to this appeal was not as universal as it might have bean. Factious quarrels in 
certain political camps, rivalries between certain communal organisations and the 
ambitions of unscrupulous bidders for popular leadership • were among the factors 
which militated directly or indirectly against the success of the appeal aud produced 
a disastrous effect on the communal situation. Undaunted by these obstacles the 
Ministry continued to strive in the cause of inter-communal goodwill and harmony. 
A sustained clfort was made to inspire confidence among religions minorities and 
produce among them a sense of goodwill towai’ds the majority commnnity. The 
composition of the Ministry was itself a gesture of goodwill. It was followed up 
by an important statement which the Premier made when the Congress sought an 
assurance from the Governors that they would not make use of the special powers 
conferred on them by the Government of India Act of 1935. Sir Sikandar Hyat- 
Khan declared that the demand for such an assurance was particularly unfair to 
minority commnuities in various provinces and that the Ministries should r.ither 
thomseK'os conduct their administation so as to allow no occasion to arise for a 
Governor to intervene in the interests of an aggrieved minority. 

Two other important instances of similar gestures on the part of Iho Premier 
to the minorities may be mentioned. One was the part which he played in securing 
a happy end of the controversy which arose in the Punjab over the Governnient of 
India’s schema of constrncting a big abattoir near Lahore. The other was his firni 
opposition to a legislative proposal initiated by a Muslim member of the Punjab 
Legislative Assembly for the purpose of restoring the disputed site of tho demolished 
mosqno of Shahidgnnj to Muslims. In the course of an important statement which 
ho made on the subject in tho Legislative Assembly on March 16. 193S, the Premier 
said "The Mussalmans of tho Punjab owe a special responsibility not only to the 
minorilios in tho Punjab, but also to their own co-religionists who constitute 
minorities in other provinces. No far-sighted or patriotic Mussalman can in these 
oircumstancos permit his community in the Punjab to take any unreasonable step 
against tho minorities which, if similarly applied by non-mnslim majorities in other 
provinces against tho minorities there, would jeopardise the fundamental rights and 
position of the Muslims tliero.” Coooluding this statemont ho said : “Tho issues 
before us are grave and call for the most anxious and careful consideration from 
all concerned. A jnst and satisfactory solution of the problem, honourable to all 
concerned, is not impossible and I would earnestly appeal to all patriotic persons, 
including tho representatives of tho Press, to help ns to bring it about by creating 
tho proper atmosphere in tho province.” 

A more direct approach to the problem of inter-communal unify was attempted 
by tho Proraier in July, 19.17, when ho convened a “Unity Conference" of the 
leaders of different religious communities. The sub-ooramitleos of the conference 
examined various qnestions which have occasioned intercommunal sfrifo in tho past 
and made vahiablo recommendations for their solution. Owing however to adverse 
developments in tho pol'tioo-oomraunal situation the decision of these difilcult 
problems has had to await a more favourable atmosphere. 

Another step which tho Government took to discourage inter-communal 
controversies w^ tho adoption of a general policy of refusing to answer on the 
floor of tho Legislative Assembly qnestions raising communal issues. 

It mnst bo admitted that these efforts in the cause of communal harmony have 
not yet been crowned with any largo measure of success. It was unfortunatelv 
believed in certain qnarters that a sharp cleav.igo between different communities on 
religious issues could most effectively embarass tho present Government. Tho only 
consoling feature of tho review is that, following the series of communal riots 
nuriog the first throe or fonr months of tho Unionist regime, the situation has 
remained more peaceful, oven though it has not been entirely free from ugly 
commnn.al incidents. 

, Under the heading of “Special Help for tho M'eak” may bo grouped a series of 
important measures adopted by the new Government in the interests of (1) agricul- 
xnnst debtors and (3) members of tho schednied castes. 

intended to help agriculturist debtors may be mentioned 
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(1) Constitution of Debt Conciliation Roords. —Tho Punjab Relief^ of Indobtod* 
ness Act passed by the old Punjab Logislativo Council contained provisions for tho 
scaling down of debts through the agency of Debt Conciliation Boards. Five such 
Boards had already been constituted as an experimental measure before the present 
Ministry assumed olfice. During tho first year of Provincial Autonomy their numhot 
was doubled and during the current year steps have been taken to raise the 
number to 29. Every district, with tho exception of Simla, now has a Debt 
Conciliation Board, and tho Jhang district has two. 

(2) Notification under section Gl of the Civil Procedure Code.— The powers 
vested in the local Government by section 61 of tho Civil Procedure Code wore 
exercised for tho first time by tho present Ministry, and a notification was issuea 
exempting the whole of the fodder crop of an agriculturist debtor and a coitam 
proportion of the yield of his grain crops from attachment in execution oi 

civil decrees. ‘ . . . .i i,., 

(3) The Punjab Alienation of Land Amendment /fcf.-This law, sponsored oy 

the new Government and passed by the Legislature, prevents a mortgagee or les 
of agricultural land from committing any act which might destroy or y 

injury the value of the land for purposes of agriculture, except when 

agrees to the commission of such an act and this is attested by a Revenue C • 
It further provides that, when there are more orders than j .e 

directing the temporary alienation of land of an agriculturist, the total perio 
alienation under these orders shall not exceed a maximum period of 20 years, 

(4) Tho Debtors' Protection Amendment Bill. -It was that the bonefils 

conferred by tho previously passed Debtors’ Protection Act on agriculturist d 
were lost to them when a law court placed an Ofiicia! Receiver in , . 

lands. The Punjab Debtors’ Protection Amendment Bill was, therefore passea m 
make it clear that no money decree should bo executed by the i . 1.0 

Receiver of an agriculturist’s land or its produce. Iho Bill had not recoi 
assent of His Excellency tho Governor by October 1,1938. 

(5) The Punjab Alienation of Land Second Amendment . 
explained tho Alienation of Land Act, which has been m force in the P ] 

1901, prevents a member of an agriculturist tribe from alienating h s Ja P j, 
nontiy in favour of a person who is not a member of such a t*^**^^' f {],gjr 

form of evasion was for non-agriculturist^ purchasers to 

agriculturist friends for tho purpose of acquiring the lands of jg 

III such transactions tho land was nominally^ transf^red 

another ; but tho buyer whoso name appeared in tho official records was oulj . 

under whoso cover a non-agriculturist enjoyed the actual possession \ . .|,[g 

its income. Inquiries wore made about the extent to i.fgrj that 

kind, known as benami transfers of land, had taken place and it ^i.^rists 

properties worth several croros of rupees had passed in thi.s way from . . „j| 

to noii-agrioulturists. The Ministry therefore sponsored a law .“f “fowners 

benami transfers of agricultural land to be null and void and entitled th® <)^r g g„jp(T 
or their heirs and successors _ to recover their lands, in sorao ® ... Lyjpg 

compensation to the buyer and in other cases withont paying it. Excellency 

been passed by the Legislative Assembly, was awaiting the assent of His Lxcoiio y 
the Governor-Goueral at the close of the period under review, ^ i rinH 

(6) The Punjab Restitution of Mortgaged ySod 

to help those whoso lands, having been mortgaged a lopt time ag , ^ 

more than adequate profit to the . mortgagees. It provicTcs ^ P™si,,aeo 

offoctod before .Juno 8, 1901, and still subsists, flm moitgagoi or h . jj . 

may apply for tho extinction of tho morfgago and tho ™storation of the land 
The mortgage is to bo extinguished without i,.e poua!lcd'’cr 

if tho value of the benefits already enjoyed by tho h®^ . fi F g 

■ tho amount of mortgage. H the value of the benefits enjo^ 

twice the amount of (ho original sum 


exceeded twice tho amount of mortga; 

mortcagoo bo, however, still loss than n»n.u . „r /vniniinnsa- 

oxtiuctfon of the morfpgee will bo conditional |’‘'‘iXoady ^ roeSved the assent 

linns to the mortgage by the mortgagor. This law has 70^0 ^ort- 

of His iSceKy tlio Governor. It% expected to provide facilities for 300.7:iS mort 


gagors to redeem 756,131 acres of mortgaged laud. 

ohS dSnStd -Si «-Wcr,. I. pr.v,-to 


Act.— This Act is intended^ to 
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fbat n money-leuaer will not be helped by law to recover Ws loans^^ 

irregistered and holds a licence to earn- O'), by a 
may be suspended for snob periods ^ ■Darina the period of the snspension 

His Escellenoy the Governor. 

iR'i Tho Pnninh AUctiation oT Land Third Amendment Act.— Ims Act is 
intended 4 protect Agriculturist debtors from «Sr\o"burist money-len^ la^s 
down that, when an agriculturist has advanced a loan to o“o‘ber agricultur^t, too 
debtor shall not alienate his land in favour of the creditor ' [b® “obt bOM 
repaid and three years have elapsed after the repayment. H, b^^e^er, the debtor 
and the creditor try to evade this restriction through what may be ® beimm 

transfer of land to a third patty, the Deputy Commissioner has been e“P®f 
cancel the transaction and restore the land to the alienor as in the case of ocnamt 
transfers of land nnder the Punjab Alienation of Land Second Amendment Bill. 
This law has also received the assent of His Lxcellency the Governor. 


(91 The Punjab Agricultural Produce Marheitug BtH.— This tneasuro is intended 
\o protect the grovrors of agricultaral comraodilies, ^’bo bring their prouoce for sals 
in the markets, from various malpractices ' on the part of shopkeepers and hrokera. 
It was referred to a Select Committee in July, 1938, but had not passed beyond the 
Select Committee stage by the end of the period under review. 

Among measures intended to promote the uplift of members of tho soheduled 
castes mention has already been made of a circular issued by tho Ministry, warning 
suberdinate ofholals against the practice of taking begar. By means of another 
circular the Ministry declared all puolicly owned wells throughout the pi evince to 
be open to all members of the public. This was specially intended to secure to 
members of the scheduled castes an important right of citizenship whioh thev had 
been denied by onstora. 


The Ministry further adopted a general policy of nominating at least one 
member of the scheduled castes to every local body provided that the numerical 
strength of tho community within the area of the local body concetned justified its 
claim to representation. To several Municipal Committees and District Boards, 
elections have taken place during the past 18 months, members of the 
scneaiilea castes have already been nominated as members. Instructions have also 
varions Departments that special efforts should be made to 
Jilr ® Pioportion of members of the scheduled castes in 

nnA Unfortunately these efforts are handicapped bv the dearth of 

snrinrt The situation will, however, improve with the 

process special edncational 

aTm ited to atl belonging to these castes are freely 

Even private schools, which receives grants-in-aid 
fnrSuinrf ti. - Department, can refuse them admission only at the risk of 

aflialf tbl education is given free and Secondary education 

fin students of tho scheduled castes. Further, about 

institution^' of education and in different 
sirmore i; i’'® Central Training College, Lahore, and 

wbFni. ,‘^® Middle classes. In Industrial schools too various stinends 

which are reserved for the poor, go to the scheduled castes. ^ ’ 


Activities of the Madras Government 

in oL“eS?;w“'Tkl'^SiSf sta: maths of olfise 

!SSU" S 'S 
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Agriculturists _ Debt Relief Act, a oomprehensivo legislation designed to relieve 
tne agriculturist of the unbearable load of dobt. The remission of land revenue 
aggregaung Rs. 75 lakhs and the reduction of grazing fees in Government 
lorests by half, wore brought about for the amelioration of the agriculturist. 

Civil Liberty 

_ The Moplah Outrages Act _ was repealed and the release of Moplah State 
prisoners ordered. All the prisoners connected 'with the Eampa Fithuri, the 
Malabar Rebellion, the S. I. Ry. strike, the Ooty Bank Raid Case, the Madras 
Bomb Case and the Cocanada Conspiracy Case were released. The realisation 
of uncollected fines imposed in respect of political offences was suspended. 
Securities deposited by newspapers and presses amounting to Rs. 11, COO were 
refunded. The ban imposed on 19 books in Telugu and Tamil and on eight 
films was removed. Retired Government servants were permitted to become 
members of or to hold office in political organisations and to contest elections 
to local bodies and the legislature. 1^ village officers who were dismiss^ on 
account of their connection with the Non-co-operation or the Civil Disobedience 
Movements were restored to their old posts. 


Prohibition 

Prohibition was introduced in Salem district on 1st October, 1937, and 
extended to Chittoor and Cuddapah Districts on 1st October, 1938. The annual 
loss of revenue to the Government due to the enforcement of prohihitioa 
in the three districts is Rs. 42 laklis. The reports received from the oinoers 
in charge of Prohibition work bear ample evidence of tho enthusiasho 9°' 
operation of the people in the carrying out of the object of the Prohibition 
Act and of the improvement in their material and moral condition owing w 
its introduction. 

The cheaper enclosure at the Guiudy Race Course has been closed. Tlia 
Gaming Act is being revised with a view to prevent ignorant people irom 
being Jed to attend shows and night clubs where gambling is 
the guise of “games of skill”. The Immoral Traffic Act bas_ been 

with a view to penalise persons including relations who make a living out ot me 
earnings of prostitutes. 

Relief of Rural Indebtedness 

The Agriculturists Debt Relief Act came into force on the 22nd March, 
1938. The object of the Act is to give relief to indebted agriculturists by semling 
down their existing debts, reducing the rate of interest on their future debts 
to 6 and one-fourth p.c. per annum and writing off the arrears of rent due to 
zamindars, janmis and other landholders by tho^ tenants. Debt _ conciliation boaro* 
are being set up in all the districts to assist in the scaling down of debts 

according to the provisions of the Act and a sum of Rs. 50 lakhs has beeu set 

apart to be given as loans to agriculturists to pay off their scaled down debts. 

Land revenue remissions have been sanctioned to the extent of three quarters 
of a crore of rupees every year. 

Fajiine Relief 

Due to the failure of the monsoon in 1937 in many parts_ of the Bollary, 
Anantapnr and Kurnool districts, famine relief works were started in those distncis 
and about one lakh of workers were employed in the relief camps run by Governmonr, 


Irrigation and Electricity 

Any irrigation project was not classed by the previous Govornmonis as jwo- 
duotive unless tlio return therefrom reached 6 p.c, on tho capital outlay. Iho 
present Government have reduced this percentage to 4 and some of the 
projects which were classified as unproductive formerly are now being re- 
examined with a view to sanction such of them as would prove remanorativo 
under the new test. Steps have been taken to _ accelerate the building oi lao 
Tunehabadra project. Negotiations as to tho sharing of the waters or the nyor 
were recently condueted with representatives of tho Government of H. E. fJ. tho 
Nizam and tho agreement arrived at is awaiting Uio sanction of tho respec- 
tive Governments. 
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from the Pykara and the Mettar bydro-cl^tric systems 
iiao beetr oiloiido'd to eight districts in the south. Thermal station^ at Bezwada 
and Vizagapatam are umler construction with a viow to supply electric energy 
to the districts in the north. 


A Joint Committeo was »;uii.-.in.un;u uj r”, ” 'T' .1 — ° 

onqoire into and report on the conditions provailing m zemindari and other propriotop 
arm and to suHgesi legislation to better the lot of the peasants. The report of the 
Committee has ‘faoen pnWished and is under consideration of the Govaramont. 

To improve the quality of liveslook, two cattle breeding farms have been opened. 
Tlio Veterinary Department has been given additional staff and there has been a 
marked decline in oattlo mortality. 


Otieek 
constituted 


Measures 
by both 


houses of the Lcgislatuio to 


Tlio rates of grazing foes in Government forests have boon reduced by one half 
throughout the Presidency and the loss of reventto on this account is estimated at 
Rs. 3.07 lakhs per annum. The question of supplying green leaf manure at cheap 
rates is nndcr consideration. The commercial possibilities of minor forest products arc 
being exmnined. 


COTTAQE ISDUSTIUES 

The passing of the Madras State Aid to Industries (Amendment) Act, the Madras 
Sale of Gioth Act, and the extension of the Khaddar (Name) Protection Act to this 
Province, and the snbstantial assistance given to the development of the Khadi indus- 
tries, have helped cottage industries. In October last, sanction was accorded to the 
p.ayment of grants amounting to Rs. 1,90,420 to tlie AU-Iudia Spinners’ Association 
for the development of hand-spinning and Khadi. A separate sum of Rs. 1,32,000 will 
bo utilised to help the handloom industry. Ten apprentices have been sent by 
Gavernment to W'ardlia for receiving training in the manufacture of haud-mado 
paper and anoUior b.atch of ten to undergo training in oil pressing at Wardha. 

Oidors liave been issued requiring Ho.ads of Departments to give preference to 
Indiati-tnaiu goods in tlio purchase of articles required for the uso of Government 
departments, f/joal bodies have been permitted to coutributo funds towards the 
establishment of an emporium and a museum for the dovolopmout of various cottage 
and other industries in tlio districts. 


LtnouE 

Since Iho acceptance of oSlco by the Congress, there arose as many as 77 labour 
disjiutts in the Province. Tho policy of Qoverutnont in regard to labour disputes is 
to encourage “internal settlements.” It has been made clear that strikes should not bo 
resnite-1 to, unless all other av.ailablo methods of making representations had been 
exhausteil. Government actively interfered and brought about settlement of all the 
strikes. As a result, woikers have benefited to a considorablo extent by way of 
increased wages and iraprovomont iu their conditions of sorvicu. 


IIauuas Ururi 

A sum of Its. 11 j 2} lakhs was sot apart in tho Budget for providing oducatiomal 
facilities, raaintenanca of hostels and bo.arding houses for schoiars, drinfciug water 
supply ami other uraonities to the members of tho scheduled classes. Provision for 
aleancing loans to tl.arij.sas has been considerably increase J. Tho poor pupils of tho 
fohedulel classes have been exempted from the 'payment of fees in all arts colle''e 5 
In s<R>edole.J c!.n<s candidates selected by tho Public Service Commission wero 
aprmnled to tho gazetted .md subordinato services of tho Government since tho 
U<ngre.ss took up office. District Advisory Boards and a Provincial Advisory Board 
iiave i>vn coD?.titnted to advise the Colloclors and the Commissioner of’ Dtbour 
iwt^uvo ly on all mattera ^ la ^ngast last, tho 

C. Rajah was passed into Law with 
Government. Tho Malabar Temple Entry Act has also been passed 


Eorcinovii, Revouji 

purtS ® training Bchool to prepare teachers for th 

V F'Ofe,, m pn.itftg mto opcmios the V nidha scheme of edneatiou. For tlii 
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purpose, three selected otBcers of the Education Department have been deputed to 
undergo training in the Vidyn Mandir Training School at Wardhn. Insiruciious 
uave been issued by which, in the uni-lingunl areas, the regional language will bo 
ibe medium of instruction in all high schools upto and including the sixth form 
by July, 1940. Hindusthani is taught to all pupils in the I, II and III Forms of 
IJD secondary schools in the province. More schools may be brought into this 
scheme in the course of the present year. 


PoBuo Health 

To provide greater scope to medical practitioners for participating in public 
service, the system of appointing honorary medical officers in Government medical 
institutions has been expanded. The standard of training for nurses and com- 
pounders has been enhanced. The Public Health Bill which is being discussed by 
the Legislature is the first of its kind to be brought forward by a provincial 
Government. The Bill contains provisions for securing a Buffieient supply of pure 
• drinking water, for the maintenance of proper drainage and the prevention of 
nuisances and infectious diseases. 

The opening of 42 now subsidised rural dispensaries and the appointment 
of 160 additional mid-wives in existing rural dispensaries were sanctioned duiing 
the year. The conditions of employment of medical practitioners in charge 
of subsidised rural dispensaries have been improved. 


Village Uplifi 

All bifurcated district boards have been amalgamated. Out of 24 district boards, 
the presidents of 22 district boards are Congressmen. Nominations to local bodies 
have been abolished and the electoral roll of the Legislative Assembly has been 
adopted for elections to local bodies also, thereby considerably widening the franchise 
of the local bodies. 

A separate fund has been constituted to facilitate the execution of a conmrehen- 
Bive scheme spread over a period of ten years to ensure the supply of pure drinking 
water to every village. The fund has been started with nn initial contribution of 1«* 
15 lakhs by Government. 

A seven years programme of road development has been drawn up by Govern- 
ment, costing Rs. 118.61 lakhs. To avoid waste and to ensure uniformity of policy, 
District Boards have been asked to submit a five-year pl.m regarding improvemeiiW 
to their village roads. 

Government have arranged for the supply of 250 radio receiver sets to aeleclco 
villages in all districts. 


PaisoN Eeform 

A comprebensive sebeme of jail delivery was put through last year. The cases of 
prisoners who had undergone more than half the period of their sentences or fiv*’ 
years of imprisonment were examined and 2,100 of them have been rele.ascd. 'Juc 
remission system which was not previously applicable to prisoners with sentences 
less than six mouths, has been extended to prisoners, sentenced to rigorous imprison- 
ment for three months and above and also to such prisoners sentenced to fiimplc 
impiisonment for similar terms, ns elect to work. Oil pressing by huinnn Inboiir 
has been abolished ns a jail task. Butter milk is supplied to all prisoners sinco AnguHf, 
1937. Fuller’s earth has been ordered to bo supplied to prisoners to enable them to 
wash their clothes. Radio sets have been installed in .some of the jails. Provision nss 
been made for the supply of drinking water to prisoners for use nt_ night 
have been passed that “A” and “13” class prisoners who ore not literate In Koglish snan 
be supplied at their cost with certain newspapers in Indian InDgnagcs, The employ'- 
ment of women warders to guard and escort women prisoners ndraittcd to jntls ana 
Bub-jai's has been eanciioned. Facilities are now given to Muslim prisoners to say 
prayers four times a day. In each district, two members of the Legislnlnrc nave 
been appointed ns non-officini vsitors to jails. 

Vigorous economy is being offbetod in nil the departments of Ooyornmenf, Tho 

.P , 1 ” , cMfinrrlfrinf/* J.prvIcOS 


iliQ summer move of Government to the hills has rc.soitea in a ,‘7:.','"'''^;; 

nor annum. Reduction in the travelling alJowaoces of Minister.^, rratrict.on of 
nnLcessary transfer of officers and the abolition of many soperflnons posts are 
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economy adopted by this Government. The provisions 
Uhl. 1938-39 exceed those m the year 1936-37 by Rs. 5 and a half 

pShliG^Rp-fuf nfs 'p ’ ‘’y 20 lakhs Lder 

nnrt Supply, by Rs. 4 lakhs under Agriculture, Veterinary 

a d Co-operativo Credit and by Ks, 4 and a half lakhs under Industries, 

’^®®° -*^® ^“'■nest endeavour of tho Ministry to develop in the permanent 
between t^e^ m°Pmhpr«^'nf h People. Close touch has been e^stablished 

ilfsS b?thaTnM^na nf I'^gf’atnre and the gazetted officers in the various 

rafet Md discnJ nlnRlnL Conferences at which local officials and legislators 
admiffistrat on problems and formulate programmes of rural welfare and local 


Activities of the Bombay Government 

JanSry, 193^ i 1^ months of office on 19th 

the &r Hous?wLWut S ‘heir Party strength S 

80. To-day thoir Partv st? 0 n-th in r %P®‘' Souse, 13 out of 

Honso it is 14. ^ strength m the Lower House is 89 while iu the Upper 

lot of ^ftgricffitiristf^T^^^^^ “hor? ""‘‘f " ameliorate the 

Government of G and a half ^ lakhs nf Srazing fees at a cost to 

rovonuo given that year amoiintn^ in ir 1 11 ® ""“““"y- Tho remission of land 
mado for viIIa<’o water *“hhs, while a provision of 10 lakhs was 

''“si?.'-"?""”* “pp'r 

and tanks by °the° Barhan^s^^on^^thfi ^'’®° ®°ioyment of public wells 

communities. rianjans on the same terms as p ersons belonging to other 

"®^f'V®°l"lhTLK'bloa^restS?^^lv “;!°“htcture and collection of salt granted 

One of tho first ta_ l- Eibert t 

f®®®.'‘°“lO'-‘lers l^ueSy tho' fo^Lr^r"’’®®® °°''® ^as to revise or rescind 

Snritie "^n^rwith ?hr“Kfps."“?f, ‘’^® «“m-gencl °4d1?her 

“me by newspapers and *®® Consress. Orders regarding deposit of 

^manntip" to ?qfinn*’'^®®® 4 ® i^®""® cancelled, resulting in the 
infin^ ^liont Rs°C4 00n ‘1® '^•‘hdrawal of notices domand- 

nclnding those reported m h^' ®''^ernment lifted the ban on 332 associations 

manv^n^'l^l ^'mendmenr Act°™Thn '®h® declared unlawful under 

wUhVirw^®*^ Pnblicatioas wis removed ^ partain types ot literature and 

Jawal^rf!!f'^®\\ Gandhi’s activities were cmrilfla imposed on 26 films connected 

rS^^?J^®®®®S9’’. Restrictions phced on^Anrfv ®’®® "*® h‘“ 

commj^lis,? after taking office the AHn-IV connection it may bo stated 

provem thn'iv plainlv- told thit msned a severe w.arniog to 

c5«t 0f1hi<fSn®^'°“ ooramanal hatred'^ i^“^® °^®r 

press i^ajclng was most notieerhin ®„ j® "1°^® involving violence. The 

I aeCaitely improved. imt'ceabls, and tho tone of certain sections of tho 

30 
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protincial governments at Work 

Bans Removed ; Laws Repealed 

■t properties (still in the possession, and the sale proceeds 

It sola) forfeited by the Government under Ordinances and Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act were ordered to be returned to their original owners or their heirs. A 
few pays after the Ministry’s taking oflace there was not a single political prisoner, 
convicted before the present Ministry came into power, left in the Provincial jails 
nor was a single order issued under the Emergency Laws left nnrescinded. Tbo 
Bombay Special (Emergency) Powers Act. 1932, was repealed. 

Orders were issued for the restoration of arras licenses which were cancelled or 
not renewed for participation in the Civil Disobedience Movement and for the 
return of forfeited arras. Orders were also issued that participation in the Givi! 
Disobedience Movement or other Congress activities should not bo regarded as 
disqualification for servico as kulkarni, patil or inferior village servants and those 
village servants who lost their posts owing to such participation should bo 
re-appointed at the first opportunity. 

Forfeited Lands Bill 

Both tho chambers of Legislature passed a Bill authorising the Government to 
repurchase the lands confiscated during the Civil Disobedience Movement and retors 
the same to tho original owners or their heirs without occupancy charges. 

Tho policy of releasing communal riot prisoners who had undergone a considera- 
ble term of imprisonment was tried with succe.ss. 

Special instructions wore issued to Government officers impressing upon them tho 
need for closer contact between themselves and tho public. The necessity for 
Government officers to treat members of the public approacliing thorn on business 
with courtesy and promptitude was strongly emphasised by tho Ministry m a 
circular letter. 


Remissions And Reyisions 

Government issued orders a few months after taking office that authorised arrears 
of revenue outstanding on July 31, 1936, should bo rerailtod. Authorised wrcars 
consist of land revenue which is not collected in the year and wliicli fads 
owing to poor crops. " , 

Government have framed a programme of revision of land revenue system ana 
other measures affecting the rural economy and will shortly introduce as a first 
instalment a Bill to govern the sottlemont of land revenue and provide .security lor 
tenants and another Bill to provide for the conciliation of debts. Tho Tenancy fin* 
has been introduced. Government have passed an emergency moasiiro to protect the 
interests of tho small holders in tho Province. This measure gives a sort of a 
moratorium to the small agriculturist for a period of one yo.ir up to April 1, 1933. 

Esecutivo orders were issued with a view to restrict as much as po.ssibio the 
eviction of land-holders for failure to pay Oovornment dues and suras recoverable 
as land revenue arrears. 


Education 

In the matter of education, tho policy of tho Ministry had been to evolve a (plv 
national system of education and with this end in view, scliomos are being donsca 
for reform in every branch of the educational system of this Province. The 
ICdncation Act, 1923 has boon overhauled through a Bill with a view to 
some of tho glaring defects in the machinery of primary eJuc.ition. ino 

now Act makes bettor provision for the ra.-inagomont and control of primary Shiioch. 
Oovornraent decided to give special oncoor.agomont to persons and assooiatioM to 
start voluntary schools in as many villages ns possible. lyjo.iI Boards are also Ming 
encouraged to start schools in villages with a iiopulatiou of 1,003 and over vraare 
there are no schools at present. With a view to make jiiby.sic.al olucation compulsory 
for all children, a Board of Physical Elucation has biun constituted to .advise 
Government on all matters pertaining to tho question. , , 

A Training Institute for Physical EJuo.ition ivhich will train lOJ /'rsiasto 
teachers annually has been recently started at JCandivll 


V0C.STIO.N.VL TllAlNl.VO 

Government propose shortly to .appoint a ISoard of 
Government as to ttio best method of implementing 


Vocaliftfia! Training to Kdvij- 
the V-arfoas ro<'oameadsticc5 
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made by the Vocational Training committee. A Special Officer has been appointed to 
exercise the work in connection with the initiation and development as an experi- 
mental measure of the AVardha Scheme. 

Government have appointed a Board of Adult Education in pursuance of the 
recommendations of the Adult Education Committee to advise and push on a throe- 
year programme of tlio gradual removal of adult illiteracy in this Province. 

Special attention is being paid to Ihe spread of education amongst Muhammadans 
and Backward Glasses including the Ilatijans. 

Grants for (ho education of the Backward Classes as a whole including Harijans, 
amounted to Rs. 66.000 during the pre-Congress period. During this year it will 
amount to Rs. 1,1G,0CD. Over 60 per cent, of these grants will actnally go for the 
benefit of Harijan education. An additional provision of Ks. 59,000 has been made 
during the currnnt year for the education of Intermediate Classes and Muhammadans, 
Rs. 16,560 of which will go for the edneation of Muhammadan girls alone. 

In pursuance of their policy of relieving nnemploymant among the educated classes 
Government have started an apprentice scheme under which hoys who have _ studied 
up to the matriculation are being admitted to as apprentices in textile mills and 
other industrial concerns in Bombay and Abmedabad, arrangements for their 
theoretical tiaining being made at Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute, Bombay, and 
the R. C. Toclinical Institute, Ahmedabad. 

Attempts are being made to introduce the study of Hindustani in primary and 
secondary schools and Government propose to assist associations and bodies engaged 
in promoting the spread of the study of Ilindnstani in tho Province. 

PKOniBITION ScHUME 

In pursuanco of their prohibition policy Government introduced prohibition policy 
in throe rural areas in the Province. Ahmedabad city and cantonment and 27 villages 
around Ahmedabad and its suburbs have been declared to be dry areas where the 
retail sale to tho public of country liquor, toddy and foreign liquor including spirits, 
wines and beer have been stopped. 

Government bavo ordered all excise shops in tho town and Island of Bombay 
to bo closed on llio monthly pay day. Apart from this Government have closed down 
since April 1933, 305 country spirit shops, 507 toddy shops . and booths, 60 hemp 
drug shops, 72 opium shops and 11 liquor shops at a sacrifice of revenue of nearly 
5 laths. Rs. 40,000 have been sanctioned for prohibition propaganda during the year. 

Medical Relief 

Considerable importance is being attached to the question of medical relief to the 
population in tho rural areas. Government have sanctioned two important schemes in 
this connection. Tho first one is subsidised medical practitioners in tho villages. 
Recently Government sanctioned 161 centres in different parts of the Province. The 
subsidy will bo given to Allopathic, Ayurvedic and Unani medical practitioners who 
will undertake to work in the rural area. 

The second scheme provides for the appointment of four additional qualified nurses 
or midwives in each of tho 19 districts of this Province, excepting the Bombay 
Suburban District Tho nurses and midwives employed under the scheme may either 
bo attached to the District Local Board dispensaries, or allowed to settle and work in 
a group of villages like the subsidised medical practitioners. 

Labour 

In pursuance of their labour policy, Governmeut appointed tho Bombay Textile 
Labour Inquiry Committee. As a result of its interim recomracndalions, the textile 
workers in tho Province are rcpoitcd to bavo benefited to the extent of nearly a croro 
of rupees annually. The detailed inquiry by the Committee is now proceeding and its 
report is expected to be ready by tho middle of 1939. 

11^^ hours and conditions of woik in non-indnslrial concerns will form the subject 
01 a Bill to be shortly introduced in the Legislature. 

measure for the peaceful and amicable settlement of industrial 
passdl by both the Cbambors of the Bombay Legislature. Its 
oiisions masQ it compulsory for tho employer as well as the employees to resort 
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conciliation and arbitration before they resort to either a strike or a 

providod one lakh of rupees for labour welfare work datiog the 
year in industrial centres such as Bombay, Ahmedabad and Sholapur. 

POUCE 

The Police bave^ been specially instruoted to perform their duties in a spirit of 
service to the public and to keep the ring clear for legitimate freedom of speech and 
action.^ They have been told not to cause annoyance to any one when colleotiog in- 
formation regarding political activities. 

The re-organisation of certain sections of the Police Force is under the considera- 
tion of Government. Government are examining the question whether the conditions 
of service affecting Europeans and Indians in the subordinate ranks of the Bombay 
City Police he modifled so as to eliminate the difference between sergeants and sub- 
inspectors. 

Government have introduced several reforms with a view to improve the lot of 
prisoners in Provincial jails and are considering an extensive re-organisation of the 
jail system. . , i 

The policy regarding the criminal tribes in the Province will bo revised ana 
Government are awaiting the report of the committee which went into the question. 

Local Self-Governmest 

Government through legislative measures have introduced radical changes in the 
constitution of local bodies, and have sought to liberalise their administration. J>y 
various legislative measures they have abolished nominations to local bodies anu nn'^ 
introduced joint electorates with reservation of seals for certain miiioritieSj besioea 
widening the franchise. These bills provide for an optional danse which gives i u 
liberty to the Muhammadans in a constituency to decide in favour of a joint doctora . 
The introduction of the Panchayat system in the villages is contemplated and a u , 
having passed through the first reading, is being considered by a select commiuce. 

By another measure Government have decided to introcuco adult 
elections to the Bombay Municipal Corporation fiom 19d2 onwards, unis nif£u 
abolishes nominations, and extend the terms of the Corjioiatiou from .d to a yews. 

OruEK Measures 

The Bombay Medical Practitioners Bill is intended to provide for the 
of such indigenous medical practitioners as have had a full scientific training m lu 
Ayurvedic and Unani systems of medicine and to protect tho public from ui- 
activities of uneducated and half-educated quacks of all systems of medicine. 

Government have already introduced a Gill to regulate and control the 
lending business in the Province of Bombay. Tho measure is at present oeiot, 
considered by a select committee. 

A measure seeking to remove tbo disabilities of Harijaus as regards temple 
has been passed. This is an enabling Act which removes all diflicalties in tno p.j 
those trustees of public temples who .are convinced of tbo justice of tbo 
Harijans to make use of Hindu public temples and who desire to open tno temj -* 
under their control to Harijans. 

Government have notified that hotel keepers will not bo issued Jicenses in 
if they refuso admission to Harijans and that the current licenses arc liaoio to c 
cancelled, if it is brought to tho nolico of Govoinmont that they refuse a'Jciut»a-<-u 
to Harijans. 

Another signifiennt measure— tho first of its kind in liio cqan(ry~fe tho 
Probation of OlTonders Act which seeks fo enlarge tho jirovisions of tbo (Jriintiw 
Procedure Code, for tho release on probation of offcadem and to provido parucisatiy 
for the supervision of certain offenders by a Probation Olhcer nmned by the 

Government have at preisont on hand a schcroo for snppfying cheap eiCctncity to 
tho rural aiea. 

A scheme of co-oporativo m.'irkcfting forms part of a for improtlng tb? 

economic conditions of the farmers in the Vrovtneo and is tinJ^r tlio cjssjaerat.oe 
of Government. 
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Activities of the U. P. Government 

The United Provinces of Agra and Oudli came under the Congress rule along with 
five other provinces, namely, Bombay, Madras, C. P., Bihar and Onssa, in 
the month of July, 1937. And during these nineteen _ months of their office the 
Congress Government have taten various measures to improve the lot of lho_ peojne 
and prepare them for the coming fight for Puma Swaraj, consistently with the 
declared policy of the Congress. Notwithstanding the limitations imposed on the 
Ministers by the constitution, theirs has been a record of continual progress m all 
departments of national life as has never been witnessed before. They have changed 
the outlook of both people and Government officmls. The former now look npon tho 
Government as their own which is run in their interest. The latter now_ fool that 
they are the servants of the people and not their masters. The Police which under 
the former regime wore a terror to the people, are now their helpmates ever ready 
to help them in tho solution of their difficulties. Tho National Flag is no longer a 
taboo. In fact, it is now being hoisted over all public buildings in tho Province. 

The first thing which the present Ministry did on assuming the reins of Govern- 
ment was to recognise tho principle of the freedom of press and in pursuance of the 
policy of impartimity in the matter, they abolished the existing discrimination against 
the press for its political opinions. Since then they have been showing tolerance in 
circumstances which might be considered to call for strict action against those who 
have not respected the obligations which the liberty of the press implies. Not only 
has the Press Act been not applied to any single case so far, but no action has boon 
taken against any paper under Section 124-A. 

Since the last session of tho Congress the Government have removed ban from a 
good number of books of political nature. The ban has also been lifted from the 
Prem Jlahavidyalaya of Brindaban which was declared to be an unlawful association 
in 1932. The property of tbo Vidyalaya which was founded by Raja Mabendra 
Pratap has now been restored to a board of trustees who have been appointed to 
administer tho institution. Government have issued orders for the refund of tho 
funds of tho Congress organisations of tho Province which were forfeited during 
the last Civil Disobedience Movement. The question of restoring fines imposed on 
Congress workers in the course of judicial proceedings during that movement is also 
under tho_ consideration of the Governmoot. The results of all these measures have 
been tho intensification of Congress activities in tho Province whoso contribution to 
tho struggle for freedom oonduotod by tho Ooogress has been very considerable 
m the past. 


Rural Recossxruciiox 

The real India lives in villages. So, if the independence of the country is to be 
achieved our villages are to be improved and tho teeming millions inhabiting them 
are to be uplifted so that they might bo able to contribute their due share to tho 
s^ngglo for freedom when called upon to do so. So, immediately on assumption of 
o(fioe_, tho Government applied themselves to tho all important task of rural reoons- 
^nction. For rebuilding the social, cultural and economic life of rural areas, 
Government have selected for intensive work about 20 centres in each district, each 
centre comprising_20-30 villages and placed in charge of an organiser who is to act 
as tho friend, guide and philosopher of tho inhabitants of his centre. He is to 
awaken and arouse tho people from tho present inertia, to convinoo them that they 
can improyo their lot by their own effort^ and galvanise them into action. The 
organiser is expected to complete his task in three or four years. The work of the 
orranisors jn a district is controlled by tho District Association which consists of 
public spirited rural development workers of Hio locality. Tho association has a small 
executive committee. Funds have been allotted to these associations which they are to 
spend in villages selootod for rural development in accordance with tho direction given 
by Government. The various nation-builmng departments have been so reorganised as 
to enable them to discharge their responsibilities and functions adequatmy in the 
villages selected for rural development. 

n order to effect economy in the cost of administration and spend the amount 
f national building purposes Government have decided to reduce to the 
pay for provincial Specialist and Subordinate services and issued a general 
ij 1^38 that all new entrants to Government services from 

c uate would draw the reduced rates of pay. Reduced scales have already been 
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Ecokomy Measuhes 

order to aocelerato {ho realisation of financial advantage from new scales of 
P y as well as to relieve to some extent unemployment amongst educated yonng men, 
ne age of compulsory retirement for ministerial government servants has leen 
towered from 60 years to 55 years. 

The rates of travelling allowance have been reduced by the present Government 
n average in November 1937 and as a further step in 

tnat direction the basis of classification of members of the Provincial services for 
the purposes of travelling allowance has since been changed. Apart from deimrl- 
mental action, an Economy Committee consisting of some members of (ho Assembly 
ff work _ exploring^ the possibilities of economy and retrenchment in the wholo 
hold of provincial administration. A number of economies have already boon cfTcoted 
as a result of the preliminary recommendations of this Committee. 

ANii-coRKUPnoN Drive 

With a view to checking corruption in services, the Government have sot up an 
Anti-Corruption department wliicn is the first of its kind in any. Province. Tno 
duties of the department are ; — 

(a) Examination of complaints received by Government in the vaiious depait- 
ments concerning bribery and corruption and recommendation regarding action to 
be taken in respect of' them ; 

(b) Making inquiry into the conduct of public servants who are on good grounds 
suspected of being corrupt which Government may order. 

Other Measures 

In November last a press note was issued by Government regarding free and 
unfettered use by members of scheduled castes as well as all other commnnilics oi 
all public property such as public highways, public wells, public parks and public 
buildings, which may bo open to the public. 

The tenancy laws in the United Provinces are unjust and very much harsh m 
their operation. It is therefore, no wonder that the province should have been lUQ 
scene of frequent agrarian troubles during the last decade. The Government m 
order to make an equitable adjustment of Ibo relations between Ibo lyol and Iji') 
zemindar sot up a tenancy and Land Kovouuo Committee wbioli concluded ns 
deliberations in April last. On the basis of the suggestions mado by it GovornmeiH 
formulated certain proposals for tenancy and land revenue reform. The mam 
proposals regarding tenancy reform wore incorporated in the United Provina's 
Tenancy Bill which was introduced iu the Provinoial Locislalivo AsBcmbly on 2uili 
April, 1938 and is now being considered by it along with the report of the Solect 
Committee. To implement Government’s proposals regarding land rcyqnue and ofner 
matter's such as the improvement of village roads, tno acquisition of land for 
extension of villago sites to enable tenants to build or extend liousos, the cxtcnsmii 
of pasture land, fodder, grass and fuel reserves, reclamation of waste and 
landj prevention of fragmentation, consolidation of holding.s, etc., throe or four bii s 
arc in the course of preparation. 


Bural Ixdebiedxess 

The Expert Committoo on rural indebtedness which was appointed to examine 
proposals for rolioving rural indebtedness and for amending (ho oxisling Debt Acts 
has submitted its report and it is under the consideration of Govornmont. As seen 
as Government bavo come to a final decision in tho maftor (ho rcqtiisito Biiir. wnt 
IrO prepared for introduction in tJio Provincial legislature. In tho meantime, how- 
ever, Government have introdneod a Bill to effect certain ameridraenLs to tho Unitei 
Provinces Encumbered Estates Act, 193‘i, which experience of the worling of Ihe 
Act has shown to bo necessary. 

With effect from 1st April 1933, the Government accepted tho policy of adoptisf: 
prohibition gradually throughout the province which till tho foil goaf of prohibilinr] 
IS roachod, is to be aocom/ianicd with such measures as arc conducive to ,n geaers! 
redaction m the consumption of inloxicant.s. In piir.K'jaace of this policy Lucy hav-j 
taken the following steps : — 
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(i) Total prohibitioa bas been introduced in tbo districts of Etab and Mainpuri 

with effect from 1st April, 1938. • i „„„ 

(ii) The number of excise shops in the remainder of the provinco have been 

reduced by about 25 per cent. _ . . , . n j i i 

(iii) The retail sale price for each kind of intoxicant bas been hxed at a level 

substantially higher than that ruling at the time. 

(ivl The majority of shops in the districts of Jaunpur, Bij^r, All^abad and 
Lucknow have been taken up for direct management by the Excise Department 
throngh its own paid agency, and at the State-managed shops there is to be no con- 
sumption of the premises. 

(v) The respective conditions of the licenses for little vend such as those 
relating to the hours within which the sale is permitted the maximum quantities to 
be sold to individuals etc., have been rigidly enforced. 

(vi) Temperance propaganda has been organised thronghont the provinco and in 
particular in the two districts where prohibition has been introduced. 


As a result of these steps the consumption of the various excisable intoxicants 
is reported to have greatly declined. The rate of the fall of consumption of different 
intoxicant varies ; it is most marked in the case of country liquor, the consumption 
of which in some places has gone down by more than 40-50 per cent. Althougli it 
is true to soma extent that these stringent measures have increased illicit supplies 
of intoxicants, yet there is no doubt about the fact that temperance has made very 
considerable headway ; addicts are consuming • less and those who ar6_ not addicted 
ate gradually giving up the use of intoxicants. The anticipated loss in revenue is 
expected to be more than 20 lakhs. 


The fundamental basis of the entire org.anization of rur.al development activities 
is the Better Living Society which is being organized in each village. The object 
of the Society is to promote the moral and economic interests of its members and 
more particularly to inculcate habits of saving and thrift, to prevent extravagance, 
to avoid frivolous and unnece.ssary litigation and to settio disputes locally, to take 
steps for better agriculture, to improve the breed and the condition of the cattle, 
to deVblop the use of improved agricultural implements, to improve cottago indus- 
tries, to make arrangements for education, to eucourago games and recreation, to 
inculcate cleanliness and sanitation, etc. The Co-operative Department is giving such 
assistance and is needed to tbo village organizations in setting up these societies. 


ComcE Inousirt 


In the industrial field the main effort of the present Government has been to 
develop coliage_ induslrirs. A detailed echerae costing lls. 2,fW,(XX) for the 
deveippment of industries in village areas has been generally approved by the 
l rovincial Rural Development Board. Eight surveyors have been appointed and 
BUtveys are in progress ip respect of the following industries with a view to 
ODiaiDing adequate information and data on which to base further action : 

Agriculture and hosiery. 

Tat patties, ropes, ban and mats. 

Toys and ornamental pottery. 

Glass and iron ariicles made by villages. 

^dlage leather working and tanning, baskets, cane furniture, chicks. 

unee, oils and soaps. 

Village carpentry. 


however, certain other industries have already been taken 
twofold '=°"®'d«able progress has been made. The problem is 

Bociiro quality of articles made and secondly to 

oMnsirnPiorc nf ^rrangements have also been made for the training 

instUntinnB^*^*;rf^iif”^w •^eing given to two polytechnic 

Arho hfJnmo Fyzabad and Unao Dietnets for the training of 150 students 

at instructors ; tho industries in which such training is being given 

hnnrt m nlfi’’ printing, catpentary, tanning, leather worKtng, 
whero"^ jiss^nt-making and smithy. In addition for certain industries, 

instniPinro*:^^ craftsmen have been available, they have been appointed as 
attisaoH in i" c“]led tuitional classes ; these ‘ustads’ train the village 
nttisana in method and technique ; after completing the training of the 

n one place the instructor goes to auu^her village and trains the artisans 
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classes are in operation as regards cotton and silk weaving, wool dyeing 
and printing cotton and silk dyeing and Tirmfin/V rtomattft'tr fnnntnrv mrtrin 
paper, basket-making. 


printing, carpentry, tanning, hand-made 


LaBOTJE WELFAnE 

_ Labour welfare work has also made progress and there aro now 5 such centres 
in Oawnpore and one in Luckuow. The object is to wean the workmen away from 
drink and drugs. Each centre has a dispensary, a reading room and arrangements 
arc made for games and recreation, including cinema shows, radio, pictures, etc. baby 
shows are held once a month and free milk supplied to workers’ children who are 
certifled to be in need of the same. 

The house occupied by factory woi’kors at Oawnpore aro insanitary and over- 
crowded, Arrangements have boon mado for tho construction of a certain number of 
woikmen’s quarter which can bo let out to them at reasonable rents. Inquiries were 
made to see if they would take these houses on the hire-purchase system bat tho 
response was meagre. 

A committee has been appointed to examine ihe organisation and system of 
management of Government presses particularly from tho point of view of effecting 
economies fay putting them on a commercial basis while securing to tho staff 
reasonable conditions of service as regards payment, -hour of work and holidays : fonr 
temporary investigators have been appointed to ascertain the cost of living of 
press-workers at Allahabad. The committee is expected to submit its report shortly. 

Eduoation 

In March 1938 tho Government of the United Provinces appointed a Committeo 
to examine and report on the primary and secondary stages of education^ lue 
terms of reference of tho Committee included among others (a) the examination or 
the organization, control and curricula of the present primary and middle stage oi 
education up to the end of Class Y and to make recommendations of Government ror 
re-organization and re-adj’ustment (b) surveying tho extent and contents of 
and pre-Univei'sity courses including tho possibility of the transfer of Class a to mo 
University and the utilizing of Class XI for preparation for spociDo courses, ^*“1. W 
making proposals regarding the control and administration of secondary 
The Committee has almost finished its labour and its report is expected to oo 
published shortly. 


Basic Training CoLtnoE 

In connextion with tho re-organization of education tho Government has started 
with effect from August, 1938 a new Basic Training College at Allahabad to train 
graduates (men) in the new methods of education centering all instruction one 
or two basis crafts. After successful completion thoir training (which will bo mr 

B eriod of eight months) the pupil teachers will be awarded by tho Education 
opartment a diploma equal in status to that of L. T. 

■Women’s Ttaining Ceass 

Fuither, with a view to recruit greater number of women teachers and fo 
employ at least two women teachers in each new Basic School, a training class nas 
been started by Government with effect from September 1938 at the Theosopfnoai 
National School for Women, Bonarcs under tho supervision of Mr. B. Sanjiva Jtao 
1. E. S., for a period of about eight months for training under-graduate women. 
After successful completion of their training these girls will be awarded a diploma 
equal in status to that of C. T. and will as far as possible bo employed to tram 
women teachers required for Basis Schools, 

UNrvxsisirr Reorganisation 

In May, 1938, a committee was appointed to engniro info tho working of tlio 
Provincial Universities (Allahabad, Lucknow and Agra) and to recommend measures of 
improvement. The Committee has hold several sittings and has collecfea some 
materials which will bo considered by the Committee at its next sitting. 

AnnuLT Schools 

A provision of Rs, 10 lakhs has been mado for educational scheme. With 
Ibis money tho Educational Department has launched an intensive campaign 
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lannohed an intensive campaign throughout the Province “Sirain 

created a special section under a special officer Eai Sahib Pandit Sri Naram 
Chaturvedi; known as the Education Expansion Officer, 960 adult schools 
started in 48 districts of the Province. With a view to encouraging private agency 
and voluntary workers to join the campaign against illiteracy 
decided to give a small bonus to anyone for each illiterate person inade literate, in 
order to attract good workers for the campaign seven rewards of Ks. ou, xts. aw, 
Es. 30, Es. 20 and Es. 15 will be given to the best worker in each district. 

Seven hundred and sixty-eight circulating libraries are being estabusnea in 
districts of the Province. These libraries have been assigned a definite circle oi at 
least 5 to 10 miles radius. 


Depresseo Class Eddcaiion 

An allotment of an additional recurring grant of Es. 60,000 has been sanctioned 
for expenditure on the expansion of education of tho depressed class. Government 
have also sanctioned a recurring grant of Es. 5000 and a non-recurring grant of 
Es. 5,0C0 for the maintenance of the Harijan Ashram at Allahabad of which Munsni 
Ishwar Satan is the president. Government have given a farther impetus to tlio 
admission of more scheduled caste candidates to board’s training sclicols for vernacular 
teachers by laying down that each of the 48 districts of tho_ United Provinces 
should annually send up at least 3 such candidates for training. The scheduled 
caste candidates reading in all sons of schools have been exempted wherever 
possible from payment of fees. 

^ Government have decided that so far as possible the Public Service Commission 
will for some years to come select annually at least one scheduled caste candidate 
for appointment as deputy inspector, one as trained graduate teacher, two as 
sub-deputy inspectors and two as under-graduate teachers. 

The constitution of the United Provinces Depressed Class Education Committee 
has been revised and enlarged by putting in more members belonging to the 
scheduled castes inclnding those of the United Provinces Legislative Assembly. The 
scheme of providing free text-books and writting materials to the scheduled caste 
students reading in vernacular schools of municipal boards which have not introduced 
compulsory education for boys in their wards has been given effect to at an annual 
cost of Es. 12,357. 


Female Educaiion 

On account of tho introduotion of compulsory primary education for girls in the 
urban areas. Government amended in July, 1938', tho model regulations framed by 
Government under section 19 of the 'United Provinces Primary Education Act 
of'^gitls^al^'°^°'*° municipal boards to make them applicable in tho case 

^ encourage girls to join boys’ primary schools Government 

TwIfliAEF 5^)000 recurring for the appointment by 

jjistricts Hoards of 150 trained women teachers in primary schools for boys. 

Ten additional stipends of the value of Rs. 15 per mensem each for Government 
Normal Schools for Girls, Afecrut and Budann, 5 additional stipends of the samo 
value for each of the Government Normal Schools for Girls, Allahabad and Lucknow 
and 6 addibonal stipends of the value of Rs. 20 each for English Teachers Certificate 
class at Government High School for Girls, Bareilly, have been sanctioned. 

A committee has been appointed to examine the working of the flindnstani 
Acciaemy, 

topora! nunishment is no longer permitted in educational institntions. 

^^Sdrding the participation in political activities by teachers and 
havt wn calefied Disobedience Movement daring 1930-31 

teachers of district and municipal boards whose services were 
Diiobe^n^o participation in Congress activities during Civil 

them Movement has been removed and the Boards are at liberty to employ 

for^sa*^?n°raLo\v'^H’^ regarding the banning of certain newspapers 

lor use in Educational Institutions have been canceled. i ^ 
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Jijis beon appointed to consider tlie question of introduction of mili- 

Spulsory In nil clnSos^^^ 

»nder district and municipnl boards may now become primary 
f ^ Congress or otJior similar organizations, but they may not be 
raombers of tho oxeculivo, local, district, provincial or all-India organizations of any 


Tlio dogroes of ICaslii Vidynpith and Jamiat-nl-Millia of Delhi have been recognized 
ns cqntvalent to tlio B. A, degree of tho Universities for purposes of employment in 
Government service. 


The above review of the activities of the Congress Government of U. P. daring 
tlio short tenure of their oflico, though not comprehensive, is sufficient to convince 
the most casual observer of tho fact that tho Province has awakened to a new life 
under tho Congress regime. 


Activities of the Orissa Government 


Orissa oanio into picture as one of the eleven Governors’ Provinces in April, IMC) 
as a result of tho Government of India (Constitution of Orissa) Order, 1936. The 
Province is provided with a single House of Legislature, called tho Legislative 
Assembly, consisting of CO member.s, 5G elected and 4 nominated. 

It was tho first Province to hold elections under the Government of India Act of 
1935. In the elections Congress secured 35 seats. But later two more members jomett 
tho Congress Party. Its present strength is, therefore, 37. 

Sri Biswanath Das, Leader of tho Congress Part.v, formed the present Cabinet on 
July 18, 1937, with himself as Chief Minister, in charge of Home and Finale, n's 
other two colleagues are the Hon’ble Sri Nilynnanda Kanungo, B.A., B.L. (BoTenne, 
Public "Works and Development), and the Hon’ble Sri Bodhram Dube, M.A., 
(Education, Law and Commerce and Local Self-Government). 

Tho Orissa Legislative Assembly met soon afler the assumption of office by the 
Congress Ministry on the 28lh July, 1937, and unanimously elected Sri 
Prasad Das and Sri Nandakishore Das, M.A., B.L, as Speaker and Deputy Speaser 
respectively. 


Pay and Allowakoes 

The Hon’ble Chief Minister and his colleagues agreed to draw a salary of^. 
a month each while the Speaker accepted only Es 4C0. Similarly a sum of Rs. 
a month was fixed as salary of the Deputy Speaker and each of the_ Parliamentary 
Secretaries. The pay includes income-tax and no one, including the Ministos, “raws 
any allowances for his residence or car. No Minister is provided with a Governmen 
car. Parliamentary Secretaries as such do not draw any travelling allowanoe. 
Ministers in tho course of their official tours draw third class railway fares j 
short journeys within the Province and second class fares for long tours outsicie t 
Province. 

Members of Legislative Councils under the Montague-Cbolmsford Reform 
1 and three-fourth first class railway fare, 8 annas per mile for road journeys ana a a j 
allowance of Rs. 10. Section 72 of the Government of India Act of 1935 Itiys uo 
that the Members of the Legislative Assembly shall be paid a salary to be axea y 
the Assembly. The Assembly is now sitting for longer periods than before. It wa , 
therefore, found necessary to fix a small salary and reduce travelling allowances 
effect economy. Accordingly an Act fixing the salary and allowances of Members o 
the Orissa Legislative Assembly was passed in 1938, which provided a salary of 
75 a month for each Member to enable them to work in their constituencies. Besiaes, 
they are allowed to draw a daily allowance of Rs. 2-8-0 daring the sitting of tlm 
Legislative Assembly, double inter class fares and 4 annas a mile for road journey 
where there is no public conveyance. 

The first task of the Ministry was to revise or rescind the orders issued by 
former Governments under the emergency and other laws which tended to chock 
the free growth of political institutions in tho country. Orders previously issued 
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regarding secarity deposits for newspapers and printing presses were cancelled. 
There was only one poUlical prisoner who was immediately released, and two poli- 
tical prosecutions under section 124-_A, I. P. 0. were withdrawn. The ban on certain 
Oriva books and orders of forfeiture oa books j booklets uud punipLilets were cilso 
withdrawn. Therefore there is no book to-day under any ban except one which was 
found to rouse communal bitterness and discord. 

An amending Bill on behalf of the Congress Party was introdnoed to repeal the 
Bihar and Orissa Public Safety Act, passed by the Assembly and assented to by 
the Governor. Thus e.rtraordinary powers vested in the Executive were withdrawn 
giving full scope to the ordinary laws as a forerunner of normal conditions. Restraint 
orders passed on certain political suspects lapsed as a matter of course. It nmy be 
noted that it was Orissa which first undertook to repeal the Bihar and Orissa Public 
Safety Act. 

Land Revenue & Rejussios 

A remission of Rs. 0-1-6 in the rupee in raiyatwari tracts for wet jands in the 
ex-Madras area has been granted^ in Ganj'am district for fasli 1347. The Madras 
dates of kisthaudi were inconvenient to the people as thp first kist fell due and 
was being realised before the paddy harvesting season. Cultivators were forced to 
borrow money from money-lenders, usually at high rates of interest.^ A change in 
the dates of kistbandi was necessary for the convenience of the agriculturists. It 
was, therefore, ordered that the first kist should fall due on the 10th January, 
instead of on the lOth. December and while the last kist should fall on the 10^ 
April instead of on the 10 March. Similar changes in the dates of kisthandi in 
other Government areas like Angul in North Orissa are also under the considera- 
tion of Government. 

The abolition of the Sarbarakarl system in North Orissa, by which land revenue 
was being collected by selected persons as commission agents of Government is now 
under consideration. Government have also ordered an enquiry into the ohaukidari 
system. The evils of this system pointed out from time to time are, firstly, that 
every house-owner in the village is made to pay a certain amount as ohaukidari tax 
to the State and yet the villagers have practically no voice in the appointment and 
control of chaukidars, and secondly, that the assessment of this tax is not based on 
any definite principle. To remove these and similar anomalies the whole matter has 
been referred to a committee for investigation and a decision will be arrived at 
as soon as the enquiry is completed and the committee submits its soport. The question 
is important to North Orissa, as the franchise under the Government of India Act 
of 1935 is based on the assessment of ohaukidari tax. 

AnoLinoN of Bethi & Beggabt 

It is a part of the policy of the Government to abolish ‘bethi’ or forced labour. 
This system was ia existence in most of the partially-esclnded areas of the Province, 
which covered about 60 per cent of the total area. The Government decided that 
labour in any manner or form without full payment should not be used either by 
Government officials or by zemindars or their officials. Circulars have been issued 
to this effect and District Officers have been instructed to warn all subordinato 
officials and to take serious action whenever such cases come to light. 

InraGAiiON 

Orissa is a province which depends mainly on agriculture. Agriculture cannot 
prosper without irrigation. The irrigation possibilities of this Province have not 
been fully explored. With a view to extend such activities a new seotion has been 
constituted to explore the possibilities of irrigation works in North Orissa. A Tank 
Restoration Scheme is proposed to be started in Sonth Orissa so that the existing 
irrigaKon works will be repaired and an irrigation programme will be kept ready to 
be taken up including big schemes of irrigation works in the near future. In pre- 
British times there was a number of big old tanks in the Province. It is proposed 
to reclaim these tanks A beginning has been made by a provision of a lakU of 
rupees in 19^39. Added to this a special sum of Rs. 65,000 has been sanctioned 
of an estimated sum of Rs. 95,003 for improving tbo Mahanadi canal system, 
ihe Rusbikulya canal system is being improved and an extra 15 thousand acres are 
proposed to be brought under cultivation. The running charges of the Rusbikulya 
Bystem are being reduced by offecring economies. To examine the possibilities of 
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lift irrigation by a sj’stom of jube-wells a small provision of Es. 25,000 has been 
maao as an exponmont. Irrigation coss under the Mahanadi canal system has been 
reducea by 2j per cent. Zamindars are asked to improve their irrigation works 
ana vvater-supply_ sources. Government have offered them loans on easy rates of 
interest to bo realised in a number of years for this purpose. 

Tliongb early records show that devastation from flood has been causing acute 
distress in tho deltaic districts of Orissa from an early period, yet it is unfortunate 
that no systomatio or sciontific study of the question had been undertaken till very 
recent years. Each high flood and its after-effects were treated as an isolated event 
and wore tackled in tho best possible manner that could be done for the time 
0 - 0 ^’ description of conditions caused by higher floods in the year 

185S as described by Captain Harris is certainly no less disastrous than the condi- 
tions_ wo are accustomed to see in recent years. * In 1923 an Expert Committee was 
appomted which submitted an admirable report in whicli it has been stated that 
certain essential materials were not available then and it was recommended that 
these materials should bo collected systematically and the whole problem should be 
studied continuously by a proper staff of technicians. They suggested a broad line 
on which certain works were to bo carried out and a rough estimate for such works 
was calculated to bo Rs. 70 lakhs. On account of the slump in 1929 it was not 
possible for Government to carry into effect the recommendation of the Committee 
even though they were lacking in essential basic data. 

Tho assumption of office by the present Congress Government synchronized with 
the coming of 1937 flood, the highest on record since the days from whioh any 
record has been kept. This caused widespread disaster and emergency relief was 
undertaken by mobilising all available official and nonofficial help. A snm of nearly 
2 lakhs in round figures were spent for the purpose of emergency relief 
aid to house-building and agricultural loans. Seeds were distributed to enable tne 
flood-stricken people to grow a second crop. The Congress Government reaiisea 
that unless radical steps were taken to combat the root cause of the flooQS tne 
revenue of the Province would never be secure and no economic development or 
the deltaic districts, which are mainly agricultural, could be thought of. 

Government sought the advice of Sir Visvesvaraya, the eminent 
put his services at tho disposal of Government free of any cost. He 
preliminary note in which he indicated the lines on which the Government snoui 
proceed in order that the best result could be obtained. He also warned Governmeni 
that this problem could not be tackled without incurring very heavy 
which could not be forecast before an extensive preliminary investigation had ceen 
made. A special Flood and Drainage Division was created at an annual cost 
of Bs. 45,000 with the purpose of collecting and co-ordinating information on me 
rivers and embankments and so far it has devoted special attention to the problems 
arising out of flood and water logging. As advised by Sir VivesTaraya,_ Government • 
did not think it prudent to launch upon any ambitious^ scheme involving an 
expenditure of large sum of money before they could obtain tho necessary export 
based upon correct data which will take some time to correct. But m the ° 
of experience of past floods certain works have been undertaken at a cost of a"? , 

Es. 25,000. Of these the most important in tho deepening of the Sur Lake cut, wmen 
provides a direct opening to the Sea, and the Palpur cut in Kakatpur ^aicn w 
provide another direct outlet. The course of the Naya Nadi is also being ' 

Besides several other minor works in tho district of Puri have been unaeftaten 
order to facilitate the quick run off of water. The procedure for transmitting mg 
flood news has been thoroughly revised and brought up-to-date to ensure an j 
receipt of information regarding high floods. An elaborate code for systematizmo 
the work of rescue and relief’on occasions of disastrous floods is being compiled. 


Assembly Acuviiies 

The Orissa Assembly passed two official resolutions, ono rejecting tho Government 
of India Act 1935, and demanding tho appointment of a Constituent Assembly ana 
tho other declaring opposition to the Federal Scheme that is proposed to be thrust 
upon the people of India under the Governmout of India Act of 1935. 

Govornment accoptod another resolution moved by jho Congress Party for 
purchase of Khadi in all its departments. Swadeshi and Fhadi are being insisted on 
in all purchases cfleoted by tho Government of Orissa, 
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Inddsiries , , . .i 

Special attention has been given to the development of village and cottage 

indnstries in the Province. About sixty workers liave been trained in the art of 
manufacturing gur (jaggery) from date-palm and palmyra under the _ control of the 
of the All-ltidia Village Industries Association^ These men, after uaining, wiU go 
round the villages to teach ordinary villagers both the art of drawing juice and also 
preparing jaggery out of it. Added to this some youngmen are trained in making 
hand-made paper. There are immense possibilities in Orissa for Hus as the Province 
has a large area of foiest and undeveloped tracts abounding^ in bamboo, grasses and 
other material useful for the manufacture of paper. Production of Khaddar has been 
given a great impetus through the agency of All India_ Spinners Association and 
necessary grants are sanctioned for the extension of spinning and the production or 
Khaddar, a loan of Es. 25,000 has also been given to the AH-lndia Spmnep 

Association for the production of Khaddar on a largo scale so as to en^le the 

producers to supply the needs of Government. "With the assistance of the Govern- 
ment of India a Textile Marketing Organisation has been set np for the production 
and marketing of hand-loom products. Training in Cottage Industries has continued 
to receive support and stipends have been granted for training in textile m the 
Yictoria Jubilee Technical Institute, Bombay and in umbrella making and bolimctal 
casting and polishing and poltory at the Industrial Research Laboratory, Calcutta. 


EDUCiTIOS 

Since the advent of the Congress Ministry five committees have been set up by 
Government to adviso them on several matters relating to Education in the Province. 

The question of deproviucialisation of Zila Schools and reorganisation of Secondary 
Education are under the consideration of Government. Government are considering the 
Wardha Schema of education and have recently deputed the Principal of the Training 
College at Cuttack and a Sub-Inspector of Schools and another youngman to 
Y/'ardha to receive training on now lines. 

A grant has been made for the development of Oriya culture and similar help 
is being extended to other cuUnral activities of the Province. 

Besides the usual provision for scholarships for Harijan and hill tribes, 
special grants of Rs. 5,000 and Rs. 7,000 were sanctioned in the years 1937-38 
and 1938-39 respectively for -construction of hostels and school houses, provision 
of stipends and purchase of books and slates for them. 


Salt MANurAcruKE 

Orissa has an extensive sea coast. Salt was an ancient industry in this 
Province. It decayed and disappeared in course of centuries. The Ministry is 
taking^ up the question of reviving tho salt industry and have appointed a 
committee with Sri Jagannath Misra, Parliamentary Secretary, to study tho 
system of salt manufacture in Bengal, Madras and Travancore State. Another 
attempt was also made with the help of Village Industries Association to 

introduce warehouse system on co-operative basis. Salt is a Central subject. 
The Government of India will be moved in this direction for which 

necessary materials are being collected. The Ministry is determined to revive 

the salt industry and expects to afford a living for thousands of families in 

the Province. 

Harijans & Hill Teibes 

Orissa has 20, (XX) sq. miles of partially-exclnded areas. The problem of lull 

tribes is therefore a great problem for the Government. The problem of 
Harijans is also connected with this question. Government started a middle 
English school in the Rayagada sub-division of Korapnt district and a few 
primary schools were also started for the hill tribes and Harijans in these 
partially-exclnded areas. More money is spent on the improvement of medical 
aid and Public Health of these areas as also for new roads. Circulars have 

been issued to all departmeuts to appoint in all clerical and mental establish- 
ments men of these areas giving preference always to Harijans and hill tribes. 

_ Government have sanctioned Rs. 5,000 annually over and above what was 
being spent by the Education^ and Development Departments for these classes 
or people. This money is being utilised in consultation with Harijan Sevafc 

oangua and the members representing the scheduled castes in the ()rissa 
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Assembly. Sis Harijan workers have been taken for training in the Village 

Industry Institute started at Cuttack subsidized by Government. A number ot 
youngmen are trained in the art of manufacturing gur (jaggery) out of dge ana 
palmyra juice. There is a hostel at Cuttack called Eaibalya Kutir ^ Ha™ 
Parted by the Harijan Sevak Sangha in a rented house and Gojernrnent 

have sanctioned money for the construction of a building training 

Provision is made for Harijan students for getting 
Government have promised subsidy for getting two silk rearers fr 

to toook the Gandas .(Harijans) of. Sambalpur in gSL r sW&r ".d 
State forests for reaung cocoons is offered to Hanjans m bam ^ 
Angul. The Spinners’ Association is given subsidy to .^’’la^^sued 

weaving works among the Pans (Harijans) of An^l. ,,Go , . without any 

instructions to all educational institutions to admit Harijan students 

restriction. 


Pbohibition 
drugs is the 


ultimate goal of the (Government. 
It has, therefore, been decided 
and Balasoro has been selected for 
instance. Necessary preliminaries are 


Prohibition of all intoxicating drugs is 
Orissa has more opium evil than drink, 
take up opium prohibition in the province 
starting opium prohibition in 
being made in right earnest. . o » Rri -Raiakrnshna Bose 

An officer and one of the Parliamentary ^y the Assain 

were sent to Assam to, study the preventive methods a^^ been issued 

Government against illicit traffic m the Hvovince. I maximum revenue 

to the Excise Officers, of .Government 5^^. A nfave ^o themselves 

with minimum con uption ’s given iip and that they have to ^ 

for a policy of total prohibition, .^“s'^fuctions are g given i 
and liouor shops from prominent places and to abolish all new i 
fast year with a^ view not to encourage any more new shops. 


Reteenciuieni 

Government appointed a Retrenchment Committee 


of 


. in , the beginning 

ooasidared and ganerally 
Government. 


. travelling 
accepted by 


Activities of the Behar Government 

The Woikinn Committee of the Congress having decided m favour o^ 

“f frSom, ii^ampty borne fhe following brief account of its activities. 

Agrabian Pboblejis 

. o^f'^irniblTp^r 3'ri:r B^s 

resolution were °foro civen relief to the rayats by .cancelling a 

present Government January 1911 and December 1936, (n) vedacin„ a 

during the currency of tno p 
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saitaWe cases. Rent so settled or reduced in any of the above ways will not 
he liable to enhancement for 15 years. 


Tkansfeb of OccnPANCT Holdisos 

The law was very strict in respect of the transfer to occupancy holding or part 
thereof and any transfer of occupancy holdings which had not the consent of the 
landlord was not binding on him. The law has now been completely changed in this 
respect and by the amendments made, unrestricted right of transfer of occupancy 
holdings has been conceded. No salami (landlords fee) need now be paid by a 
transferee to get his transfer recognised. The landlord is bound to mutate the 
transferee’s name in his papers if only the transferee pays a nominal registration fee 
which, in the case of a transfer, has been fixed at two per cent of his annual rent 
of the holding and in the case of an exchange at a snm of Rs. 2 only payable by each 
of the parties to the exchange. The rule of law applies also to transfers made before 
the commencement of the new Act but not yet recognised by the landlord concerned. 
The transferee has in such cases only to give a notice to the landlord through the 

Collector and pay the fee mentioned above. Bat in the case of transfers made 

before 1923 even notice is not necessary nor it is necessary to pay any 
registration fee at all. It has further been provided that all proceedings for 
realisation of salami pending under the old law on the date on which the new Act 

comes into force shall lapse. If and so long as the transferee chooses to remain 

joint with his transferor, the landlord cannot compel him to pay any fee whatsoever. 
The question of fee comes in only when the transferee wants to pay rent separately 
for his share of the bolding. In such a case the transferee is required to pay a 
rent distribution free of four per cent of the value of the poi tion transferred 
to him. As soon as this fee is paid the landlord is bound to recognise any distri- 
bution of rent made between the transferee and his transferor. If the landlord 
or his authorized agent refuses to accept the feOj tho transferee has the right to 
deposit the amount with the Colleotor who will give notice of the distribution fee 
to the landlord. In calculating the rent distribution fee, any amount paid by tho 
transferee as registration fee must also be taben into account. 

Formerly, under-tenants had no right to acquire occupancy right in their rayati- 
holding. The new law enables them to acquire occupancy rights, if they 
have cultivated the land for 12 years as under-raiyats. An under-raiyat 
having such occupancy right will now enjoy rights similar to those of an 
occupancy raiyat in respect of trees, bamboos, and use of, succession to and 
eviction from his land. 


RESroEAWON or Lauds 


On account of tho economic depression which began in 1929 many raiyats 
wore unable to pay_ the rents of their holdings. The result was that innumerable 
holdings were told in execution of decrees for arrears of rent and were purchased 
by the landlords, in prices. For the relief of such persons a special legislation 
was necessary Md the Bihar Besloration of Bahasht Lands and Reduction 
of Arrears of Bent Act was, therefore, enacted for the purpose. This Act 
dealt with two matters, namely, (1) restoration of lands which had been sold 
in execution of decrees for arrears of rent during the period of depression and 
(2) reduction of arrears which had accumulated during the said period. 

Special tenancy legislations in the shape of the Champaran Agrarian 
(Amendment) Act and the Chotanagpur Tenancy (Amendment) Act have been 
passed with a view to meeting the special needs of the local areas. 

PKOHinmON ScHEJtE 


The Government are committed to the policy of prohibition of intoxicating 
drinks and drugs even at the expense of excise revenue which forms the bulk 
of the revenue of this province. In order to implement this policy a Prohibition 
Act has been passed. It enables Government to introduce prohibition in 
selected areas and go on gradually extending it to other parts of the province, 
BO that in the course of a few years the whole province may go dry Prohibition 
has already been enforced in the district of Saran and the reports which have 
BO far reached Government of its working are very encouraging and show that 
the scheme has had a very successful start. 

It is estimated that some 5,000 persons wore engaged in the work of tapping of 
palmyra trees before the mtrodnction of proliibition. For about a month in the 
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boginning lliero was snmo illicit tnpping of trees but this was soon brought under 
control. 11)0 tappets Iiavo_ now ttikoii kindly to the campaign and are adjusting 
uiomsclvqs to tno Do\v'_ conditions. Tho problem of providing alternative occupation 
lor tapping communities lias_ boon ono of difficulty, as majority of thoso knew 
no other profession. But during iho past few montlis a largo number of them 
liavo taiion to various other forms of occupation and employment. An attempt 
IS also _ being made to settle Klias Mahal 'diars' lands with as many of them 
as possible to enable them with agricuitural loans. 


EcoNosno Beseht 

Another measnro of oconoraic bonofit is the Bihar Money-Londers’ Act. This 
is designed to give rojfof to doi'tors generally by regulating money-lending transac- 
tions within the province. Provision has boon made for tlio registration of money- 
lenders on payment of a small foe. No one who is not a registered money-lender 
can institute any suit for recovery of his dues from the debtor. All money-lenders 
aro bound to maintain proper accounts and givo receipts to their debtors for all 
payments made. The rates of interest have been fixed at not more than 9 por cent 
per annum in the caso of secured loans and 12 per cent per annum in the case of 
nnsecured loans. But in no caso can a decree on account of (interest aooruod 
or realised) bo passed for an amount whicli exceeds the amount of the principal leap. 
The Act exempts a portion of the holding of an agricultural debtor from sale m 
execution of a decree for tlio amount due, the area so exempted being one acre, it 
tho holding does not exceed three acres, and more up to the ono third of the entire 
holding if tho holding is of more tiinu throe acres. Debtors will_ now be able to 
deposit into court money due on a loan, if tho monoy-londor or his agent refues to 
accept payment. To guard against fraud it has been provided that where a man is 
advanced on a registered document the entire amount of the loan or as much of u as 
is payable in cash must bo paid in tho presence of tho Sub-Registrar. Two_ otiiw 
bills for oonciliation of debts and to deal with agricultural debts aro on the legismtivo 
anvil. 


Civil LmcniT and Political Piusoners 

On tlio administrative side the release of political prisoners and the raainfonanoe 
of civil liberty has been one of tho major items of the present GovernraBDis 
policy. All persons interned or externed under the Bihar Safety Act, A7 m ai^ 
wore released during tho first month of Government’s faking office. By the ic 
March many political prisoners were released and subsequently 3 other persons not 
previously classed as political prisoners wore also released. . ■ 

Tho political literature proscribed by previous Governments was put to a oaretai 
examination and tbo ban was removed from 92 books and publications. The freedom 
of the Press has been removed from 92 books and publications. The freedom of the 
Press has been ensured. No newspaper is now working under security and there 
is no ban on any association. , 

Tho Government took an early opportunity of making it clear to the public and 
to all officers of Oovernmont that previous participation in political activities so long 
as they did not involve violence would no longer be a bar to appointment on 
Government service. Government aro examining the question of reinstating m 
service thoso who resigned or were discharged on political grounds during the 
Civ'l Disobedionco movement. _ 

Order have been passed cancelling tho circular issued in 1930 banning the 
hoisting of tho national flag by local bodies on (heir buildings. 

Government have also passed orders removing the ban imposed since 1923 on 
employees of local bodies prohibiting them from participating or assisting in Congress 
meetings. . , . „ 

Kotired Government servants are now at liberty to seek election to the Legisiaturo 
or local bodies on Congress ticket. 

Three important resolutions moved by the Hon’blo tho Prime Minister wore 
passed by the Bihar Assembly. Ono of those related to the demand for a Constituent 
Assembly, another to the rejection of tho Federal Scheme and tbo third to tho 
abolition of titles. 

Mass EouoAinoN 


The Mass Literacy 
Mahmud, Minister of 


movement which was inaugurated by the HoN’blo Dr. 
Education at tho end of April last for eradicating 


Syed 

adult 
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lUiteraoy and spreading enlightment among the masses has made good progress 
during the past few months. VTith the help of about 14,000 volunteors dravrn from 
the student community, teachers, the inspecting staff of the Education Department 
and other public spirited workers, more than 12,000 literacy centres^ were started 
with an average attendance of about one and half lakhs per term of six weeks. Tho 
figures received till August show that over 3 lakhs have been made literate during 
the first four mouths of the campaign. A feature of the movement has been that 
it has also spread in the jails and almost every prisoner who has been in jail during 
this period has been made literate. Literacy classes in jails are being conducted by 
jail authorities, literate prisoners as well as by outside voluntary teachers. The 
movement is also spreading in industrial areas and a network of centres has been 
started at Jamshedpur. The sugar mills have also taken up this work in their 
reserved area. The expansion of literacy among women is making slow but steady 
progress. 

The Bihar Council of 'Women has given a great impetus to the movement and nas 
appealed to other women's organisations for help and co-operation. The campaign, 
which was started on a purely voluntary basis, has now been placed on a permanent 
basis with the Government grant of Rs. 80,000, "Onder this scheme the existing 
machinery of the Education Department will be utilised for the organisation and 
supervision of this work, 

InDUSTKIAI. DEVELOPUESr 

• For the improvement and development of haud-spinning and hand-weaving 
Government have sanctioned a grant of Rs. 12,500 and Rs. 17,500 during 1937-38 and 
1938-39, respectively, to the Bihar Branch of the All-India Spinners’ Association to 
organise the production of hand-spun and hand-woven cloth on a large scale and 
also to extend the work in new areas. 

With a view to revive the manufacture of hand-made paper as a cottage 
industry, a paper-making class has been started at the Cottage Industries Institute 
at Patna. The conrse of training extends to 6 months and ten young men are now 
being trained at a time in the making of writing and blotting paper. 

To develop tho use of indigenous silk yarn in weaving silk frabrics in place of 
cheap spun silk imported from foreign countries, which in the past hampered the 
progress of the indigenous silk industry, a silk twisting plant is being installed at 
the Silk Institute at Bhagalpur. 

Two stations have been started in the Manbhum district and in the Santal 
Parganas to supply tasar seed-egga to the tasar silk roarers in remote villages and 
small amounts as conns have been given to the mulberry silk rearers in a few 
villages in the Parnea district. 

Government have sanctioned in 1938-39 Es. 3,760 recurring' to the Bihar 
Commercial Museum at Patna which is engaged in the task of developing commerce 
and industries of the province. 

To help women workers of t ho Jharia coal-fields, who have been excluded from 
underground work as_a result of a recent legislation two handicrafts institutes have 
been started at Jharia and Kustore. It is now proposed to train these women 
workers in hand weaving and basket making at an estimated cost of Es, 9,720 
recurring and Es. 840 non-recurring. 

With a view to removing unemployment among the professional class of moohis 
and chamars and to train middle class boys in improved method of leather tanning 
and leather work, two peripatetic demonstsation parties have been started at a cost 
of Es. 6,766 recurring and Es. 1,400 non-recurring. 

IndUSTHIAI. PLAUXlNtt 

For the industrial planning of Bihar a conference of experts and industrialists 
was convened at Ranchi by the Hon’ble Dr. Syed Mahmud. The conference has 
formed three separate committees for the detailed investigation of the mechanical 
industries, the chemical indnstres and the cottage industries that can be suitably 
developed in the province, and to make their r ecommendations at an early date for 
the consideration of Governments. 

With a view to develop the mineral resources of the province and to encourage 
the growth of large and small mineral industries, a detailed mineral survey of the 
province has been taken up at a cost of Ks, 33,000 spread over three years. 
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A sum of Es. 1,003 has been contributed to meet the incidental expenses in 
connection with the National Industrial Planning Commission. 

Harwan Uplifi: 

Government have taken various measures for the educational advancement and 
economic improvement of the condition of the Harijans. 

Es. 18,310 has been provided in the current years’ budget for the award of special 
educational scholarships to the Harijan students and it has been decided that 
Es. 18,880 will be provided in subsetjuont years under this head. An additional 
amount of Es. 4,000 has been granted in the supplementary budget for same purpose. 
Besides a sum of Ks. 1,140 has been set apart for special scholarships for their 
technical and industrial training. 

Government have passed orders that free-studentships should be granted to all 
Harijan students reading in colleges. 

Out of a total provision of Es. 1,25,000 for rural water-supply Rs. 50,000 has 
been earmarked for the Harijans and aboriginals. 


Activities of the C> P< Government 

Following the decision of the Congress Working Committee to accept 
oiSce in Provinces, the Congress Government was formed in 0. P. in July, 1937, 
with Dr. N. B. Khare as Premier. But later, he had to resign following a series 
of events which are now public property, and the present Government came 
into being with Pandit Ravi Banker Sukla as Prime Minister, But this change 
in the personnel of the Cabinet did not mean any change of the policy and 
programme of tho Government which have been always the same. Despite the 
two major crises the administration had to pass through, namely, the resignations 
of Dr. Khare and Mr. Shareof, the Government during their short tenure of 
oflioe of nineteen months, have got a good record of achievements to their credit, 
of which any progressive Government may feel legitimatelv proud. 0. P. was 
the first province to reject official titles and honours being conferred upon 
individnals for their meritorious service in public cause. The 0, P. Government 
was the first to declare the dates of Tilak anniversary and Gandhi Jayanti as 
public holidays. Since their coming into power, they have been trying in various 
other ways to make the people feel that the administration of their Provinces is 
no longer run by foreigners but by their own men and their chosen representative. 
Under the old regime, the relation between the police and the public, specially 
Congressmen, was of intonso bitterne.ss. The Government,' therefore, issued a 
circular letter to the Inspector-General of Police on this subject. They emphasised 
that with the transfer of control of the Police to popular Ministers the relations 
between the Police and the public should be set on a basis of complete nnder- 
Btanding and sympathy. The police were asked to bear in mind that like other 
Government servants, they were also tho servants of the public as a whole and 
that their work and behaviour should be fully animated with a spirit of service 
to tho people. It '"^as further pointed out that, in view of the feeling that 
tho attitude of tho police towards Congress organisations and 'individual Congress- 
men was at one time one of aloofness and suspicion, it was important to 
realise that Congressmen no less than others were members of tho public and 
that, therefore, it was necessary to maintain and develop cordial relations with 
thorn as with other sections of the public. 

The Government hav 0 _ sot all political prisoners free and removed ban on 
public meetings and restrictions on press. Order have been issued in response 
to public opinion that in future the term “vernaoular” should not be used in any 
official correspondence, publications and records. Heads of Political and Military 
departments have been instructed that in making appointments in public services 
they should not consider the conviction for any offence committed in fnrtherence 
of the Non-co-operation or Civil Disobedience Movements as a bar. The Govern- 
ment have recognised tho degrees conferred by National Universities for tlie 
purpose of appointment in public services, 

They have issued orders to restore properties that wore confiscated and fines 
that were imposed upon individuals for their participation in the fast Civil 
disobedience movement. 
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Akh-Cohetipiion Deive 

Comin" to the admiaistrative side, the Government Erst attacked scorruption 
and bribery among Government servants. It was decided that, if five respectable 
persons ioic in making a written complaint, otherwise than in regard to a case 
in which they are personally interested, either directly or indirectly, alleging 
corrupt conduct, either direct oj indirect, on the_ part of ^ny official of sny 
department, the departmental superior or the officer in question shall be bound to 
make full investigation of the case and to inform the complainants of the result. 

It was declared in this connection that, while it was the intention of the 
Government to protect Government servants against malicious attacks, it 
wanted it to bo known that honafide complaints of corruption would be promptly 
and thoroughly investigated and when suoh charges were established offenders 
would be suitably punished. 

The Government have introduced reform in Judicial and Eegal_ departments. 
Al l honorary magistrates have been asked to tender _ resignations of their 
appointments as a temporary moasure. It has been decided to invest selected 
presidents and vice-presidents of municipal committees and notified area committees 
and chairman and vice-chairman of district councils and local boards with poweis 
as special magistrates, without any remuneration for disposal of criminal cases. An 
officer on speoial duty has bean appointed to formulate a scheme for _ the separation 
of Judicial and Eseontive functions. The question of discontinuing the practice 
of appointing special magistrates without remnneration and of removing those 
already appointed is engaging the attention of the Government. 

The administration of the Jail dopaitmont came in for a good deal of criticism 
under the former regime. The present Government have introduced the following 
important reforms in Jails 

(1) Redaction in the scale of ‘dal’ ration for the hot weather was discontinued. 

(2) The ration of salt was increased by 1-16 chhatak with effect from tho 
16th April, 1938. 

(3) It was ordered that the early morning meals to bo supplied to prisoners 
should be hot. 

(4) Every prisoner was supplied with two sets of clothing instead of one and a 
brass tumbler for drinkiog water. 

(5) Wireless sets were ordered to bo installed in each octagon of the Jails at 
Nagpur, Jubbulpore, Raipur and Akola. 

(6) Well conducted casual prisoners aro allowed to play indoor games except card 
games. The practice of outdoor games was extended to all jails. 

(7) Well conducted prisoneis are allowed to have newspapers approved by Govern- 
ment at their own cost. Tho concession of smoking at their own cost out of earnings 
in jail has also been granted to them. 

(8) “A” and “B” olass prisoners and political prisoners wore permitted to 
purchase “smokes” from private cash. 

(9) Close cropping of hair was made optional except on medical grounds. Trimmed 
heard and trimmed moustaches were permitted. 

(10) The punishment of whipping was ordered to bo inflicted only for mutiny or 
for inoitemeat to mutiny or for their jail offonoos involving serious physical violence. 

(11) Jail authorities have been directed that every imposition of physical 
restraint by band-ouffs and barfetters, either as a punishment or for safe custody 
should bo reported to the Inspector-General of Prisons as is done in the case of 
whipping. 

(13) It was decided that power machinery should, as funds permitted, replace 
manual labour for pressing oil and drawing motes for water in Nagpur, Jubbulpore, 
Raipur, Akola and Narsinghpnr Jails and that half shutters should be provided for 
every latrine oabicle for the sake of privacy. 

(13) _ Every prisoner is allowed to write one letter and have one interview once a 
month instead of once in three months. 

, (M) A. committee of experts in trade and industry is to be appointed to examine 
tho question of jail industries inclnding hand-spinning and to make recommendations 
to Government. 

decided that the Central Provinces Probation of Offenders should 
gradually be extended to areas to which it has not hitherto heon extended. In 
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commomoration of the announoomont made by the Hoii’ble the Prime Minister in, 
the Assembly about these reforms, all prisoners were given a special remission 
of two months unconditionally on the 15th April, 1938, and 653 prisoners were 
released in consequence of this remission. 

(16) A bill to amend the Prisons Act, 1894, to provide for the special 
treatment of political prisoners in jails was introduced in the March session oJf 
the Legislative Assembly and has been circulated for eliciting public opinion. 

LoOil, SELP-GOVEnSMENT 

Besides the usual grants to local bodies for general purposes, initial contributions 
tq village panchayats, etc., a special provision of Rs. 2,(j0,000 has been made in the 
budget for the improvement of rural communications. 

Instructions have been issued to local bodies that they cannot withhold increments 
of their staff except on the grounds laid down in rule 24 of Fundamental Rules or 
Article 152 of the Civil Service Regulations, i.e., bad conduct or unsatisfactory work. 

MEDiOAr, & Public Health 

Besides the usual grants to Dufferin Hospitals, the Indian Red Cross Society and 
local bodies, provision was made in the budget for several new schemes. A sum of 
Es. 5,000 is provided for the establishment of a Medical Council for (he registration 
of medical practitioners. Similarly, a sum of Rs, 2,000 has been provided for the 
establishment of a Nurses’ Registration Council. Those reforms have long been 
overdue and were postponed for want of funds. A sum of Es. 8,000 has been 
provided for the treatment of venereal diseases. A beginning has been made 
for the improvemout of tho Mayo Hospital by sanctioning Rs. 8,271 for the 
employment of additional staff. Provision has boon made for the appointment 
of three additional Women Assistant Medical Officers and one Sub-Assistant 
Health Officer for anti-malarial work in the Nagpur Civil Station. Grants have 
also been provided for five Ayurvedio soholarships, improvement of the drainage 
system at the Ohandkhuri Leper House and hospital at Baitalpur and for the 
establishment of oheap-plan dispensaries at Pasaghat in the Bilaspur district and 
Khamla in the Botul district. 

It has been decided that recruitment to the Provincial Medical Services will 
be closed to persons outside tho province. 

A committee to examine tho indigenous systems of medioines practised in the 
provinoe in all its aspeots has boon appointed. 

COMJIEROB. & InDUSIHT 

Action has been taken to give effoct to tho following schemes 

(1) Scheme for tho enoouragomont of hand-spinning and hand-weaving in rural 
areas. 

(2) Scheme for the training of village Chamars in offal. 

(3) Sohomo for tho ostablishment of a doad_ cattle institution in the Tannery 

Building, Nagpur, for tho training of Chamars in (i) the art of flaying, (iil salting 
and curing of raw hides, ([iii) raanufa cturo of flesh and bone manure, (iv) extraction 
of animal fat and (v) preservation of blood, musoles, horns, etc, - _ 

v4) Training of students in umbrella-making in the demonstration classes of 
tho Government of Bengal, Calcutta. „ ^ 

(5) Training of boys at tho Ins titute maintained by the All-India Village 
Industries Association, Wardha. 

(6) Establishment of a Labour Office for tho province, 

(7) Establishment of Cottage Industries Institutes at Jubbulpore and Akola. 

A training class is being held at Wardha for tho training of workers to whom 
the organization of hand-spinning and hand-weaving centres will bo entrusted. 
Teachers have been selected for carrying out tho scheme for tao training of 
village Chamars in the preparation of offal and, ns soon as their training is 
completed, they will bo sent out to selected centres for carrying on propaganda 
among the people, .... 

A class for the training of village Chamars in tho extraotiou of fat frorn 
dead cattle and tho conversion of offal into useful manure was opened at Kosmi 
in BalagUat under the auspices of tho District Village Uplift Committee, and 
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arrangements were made witli the All-India Village ladiistries Association, Wardha, 
to depute a trained worker to Balaghat to teach vulage ^ uplift workers the 
method of a more proQtable disposal of carcasses of animals. class was 
opened on the 20th March and 40 to_50 Chamars from the neighbouring villages 
attended it regularly and showed great interest. 

A scheme for the establishment of a dead cattle institution in the Tannery 
Buildings at Nagpur has been sanctioned for the training of Chamars m (p art 
of flaying, (2) salting and curing of raw hides, (3) manufacture of flesh and bone 
manure, (4) extraction of animal fat and (5) preservation of blood, muscles, horns, etc. 

Three Students have been sent to Calcutta to attend the demonstiation class of 
umbrella-mating, and it is hoped that when they return _ after sis months tlioy_ will 
be able to set up a cottage industry of umbrella-making in the province. Training 
of boys at the All-India Village Industries Institutiou at "Wardha has been arranged 
and twelve boys have been selected. 

A Labour Office has been established under the general supervision of the 
Director of Industries to collect abstract, analyse and pnulish statistics relating to 
indnstries and oonditions of labour. 

The scheme of a cottage industries institute which was sanctioned in the 
previous year has been given practical effect to, and courses in weaving, durrie- 
making, toy-making and basket-making have been opened both at Jubbiilpore 
and at A kola, 


ViDYAMANDIR ScUEME 

If the C. P. Government did nothing else than introdncing the Vidyamandir 
Scheme in the province they would have earned the _ gratitude of the people of 
whole India for the lead they have given in educational reforms iu the oountry. 
The Vidya-Mandir scheme has beau prepared under the inspiration of Mahatma 
Gandhi himself with a view to liquidate the mass illiteracy with the minimum cost. 
And consistently with the ideal of the Congress of which Mahatmaji is the 
undisputed leader, the Government have taken up the scheme in right earnest and 
sanctioned a sum of Rs. 2,00,000 for it. 

An organizing officer of Vidya-Mandirs has been appointed and training school for 
pupil teachers opened at Wardha from the 20th April 19J8. A monthly bulletin in 
Hindi entitled the “Vidya Mandir Samaohar” is beings issued every month to keep 
the public informed of the progress. The Zakir Hussain Committee has framed the 
syllabus which has been translated into Hindi and Marathi. Several institutions 
have already been started under the scheme. 

Government have decided to remit the duty chargeable under the Stamp Act 
in respect of a deed of gift of immovable property executed in favour of the 
chairman of the managing committee or the trustees of an educational institution 
recognized by the Provincial Government as a Vidya Mandir or established under 
any law regulating such institution. 


Adult Schools 

Provision has been made for a grant of Es. 2,000 in 1938-39 for establishing 
50 adult schools under the district counoil in the Central Provinces and 
Borar. A grant of Ks. 40 per school will be paid for the maintenance of such schools. 
Forty-four of these schools have already been established. 

Physical Uplift Sche.me 

A sum of Rs. 50,000 has been provided in 1938-39 for expenditure on this scheme 
The question of the appointment of a Central Physical Uplift Board to assist the 
Hon’ble Minister for Education in organizing the working of this scheme is under 
consideration. 

A large number of teachers and students carried on village uplift work during the 
last summer vacation in response to an appeal issued by the Hon’ble Minister for 
Education. 

Hakijans asd Aboriginals 

Provision was made for the expenditure of Es. 34,000 in 1938-39 for payments of 
stipends to Harijan students in all grades of schools and colleges as also for payment 
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tl grant of Rs. 300 per annum to each District Harijan Sewak Sangh for espondituro 
on the education of Harijans. A second grant of Rs. 300 per annum will also be 
paid to each of those Sanghs for the supply of books aud school materials to the 
students, 

A sum of Rs. 17,380 has been provided in 1938-39 for opening schools for the 
children of aboriginal tribes in the Mandla district and in the zamindari areas in the 
Chanda, Chhindwara, Bilaspur and Drug districts. Recognized hostels for Gonds will 
also be paid grants at Rs, 3 per mensem per boarder from the provision and the 
salary of three Gond propagandists will be charged to this provision. 

Provision has also been made for the establishment of two more circulating libraries 
in the rural areas of each district. 

The Provincial Government has recognized the Seva Samiti Boy Scouts Association, 
India, and it has been notified to all the teachers in the educational institutions that 
they are allowed to join and beh) the movement by starting troops, companies and 
packs, _ An annual grant of Rs. 9,700 has been paid to the Association to meet the 
expenditure on headquarters staff including travelling allowance, camp expenses and 
contingencies, etc, for the year 1938-39. 

Roeai. UPLirr 

A rural uplift scheme for the establishment of 50 centres during 1938-39 in 
the Central Provinces and Borar was drawn up in consultation with the All-India Village 
Industries Association as promised by Government during the course of the budget speech 
in September 1939. The scheme combines both rural uplift and subsidiary occupa- 
tions as it is considered that without some moans of economic improvement much 
headway cannot bo made in the direction of better farming, better sanitation and 
better living. In this scheme encouragement of hand-spinning and hand-weaving has 
been given a prominent place. 

Rural uplift centres will be selected after a careful survey by a trained worker 
to be obtained from the All India Village Industries Association or the All-India 
Spinners’ Association. Both these Associations have their headquarters atWardha. 
This will facilitate liaison between them and the Rural Uplift Department of 
Government. The centre is to comprise villages wdthin a radius of five miles of 
the central village. Such centres will bo selected from villages having a tradition 
behind them of spinning or a profitable cottage industry which can bo revived 
through the efforts of local men with Government help. The centres will be 
scattered all over the province in order to disseminate new and healthy ideas for 
propaganda purposes. Each centre will bo in charge of one worker who will be 
paid Rs. 20 per mensem. These workers will bo trained at a ceuti-al institute for a 
a period of about nine months. Mr. Shrikrishna Jaju of the All-India Village Industries 
Association has promised to help in training these workers. 

The progress of work will include general welfare and a subsidiary occupation. 
The general welfare activities will embrace _ sanitation, health and hygiene, village 
roads, cleaning of wells and tanks and provision of water-suppl}', adult education and 
agricultural propaganda. On the industry side, it is proposed to work at least one 
oil mill throughout the year so that the village may get fresh, pure and nutritious oil. 
The manufacture of khadi will be the principal industry, the outturn of which will 
increase yearly until it reaches worth Rs, 1,200 in the fourth year, which is likely 
to be required for the needs of villages within a radius of five miles. Other 
subsidiary industries, such as ropemaking, rice-husking and dal-milling will also be 
introduced on improved methods. 

Eoonojiy Move 

In order to economise expenditure. Government has decided that the daily allow- 
ance admissible to the Hon’blo Ministers should be reduced from Rs. 9 to Es_. 5 and 
the road mileage allowance from eight annas to four annas per niile for journeys 
within the Province with effect from 5th August 1938. Similarly, it has been decided 
to reduce the rates of mileage and daily allowance admissible to the Hon ble Speaker 
while on tour within the Province from the annas eight a mile and Es. 9 per diem 
to annas four a mile and Bs, 5 per diem respectively with effect from the same date. 

Betiee Reuatiok 

Government issued circular instructions that the Deputy Commissioners should, on 
request, place at the disposal of a member of the Legislative Assembly all information 
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tonobing the welfare of the constituency which ho represents, except ior instance, 
information relating to— 


(a) confidential subjects ; 

(b) recommendations made to superior authorities, 

(c) personal cases, and , 

(d) matters pending or likely to be the subject of adjudication m a court of law. 

The instructions also emphasize the importance of the development of relations of 
rantnal confidence and harmony between all oflBcers of Government, particmarly tne 
Deputy Commissioners on the one hand and the local Members of the Jjegislative 
Assembly on the other. The instructions go on to say that Government hopes tnai 
the Members of the Legislative Assembly will utilize the information received from 
the Deputy Commissioners to dissipate any misconceptions about local events or 
activities. 


Activities of the Assam Government 


The Congress Ministry was born in Assam in a rather exciting and dramatic 
atmosphere. In the last September (1938) session of the Assembly the Opposition tabled a 
no-confidence motion on the Saadullah Cabinet. In the face of the impending 
crisis, the Premier, Sir Md. Saadullah, who just managed to carry on the 
administration of the Province for nearly a year and a half with the support of 
heterogenous combine, beat a hasty retreat and tendered resignation of his Cabinet 
without waiting for the verdict of the Assembly. Mr. G. M. Bardoloi, the Opposition 
leader was invited by the Governor to form a cabinet. He_ accepted the offer 
and submitted the names of tUo personnel of his proposed cabinet. The Governor 
approved them. But in the meantime the auti-Congress ^ elements, Moslem Le^ners 
and European planting interests combined under what is called the Assam TTnited 
Party ana tabled as many as 56 no-confidenoe motions on Mr. Bardoloi and his 
colleagues who were yet to be sworn in. A point of order was^ raised and the 
Speaker ruled that no no-confidenoe motion be admitted against a Ministry whioh had 
not as yet taken the oath of office. Ho thus spoiled the game of the Opposition 
and adjourned the Assembly sine die, acting on the suggestion of Mr. Bardoloi, 
tho loader of the House. 


The Assembly dispersed and the new Ministers went to the Constitution Hall 
to take their oath of office. But soon after their arrival there, they were told 
tliat the Governor had postponed tho oath-taking ceremony. An official 
Gazatto Extraordinary was, however, already issued and circulated announoing 
the formation of the new cabinet and after this dramatic turn of events, the 
copies of tho GazoUo were recalled and tho whole country had a hearty laughter at 
the plight of tho then Governor who was responsible for this bangle. But soon, 
however, good sense prevailed on him and he realised the futility of his attempt 
to bring back into power a party which had been discredited so often in the 
past and which was nothing but a queer amalgam of so many conflicting 
interests, without having a common policy or programme. The next day, therefore, 
no called back the now Ministers, administered them tho oath and formerly installed 
them in office. This is, in brief, tho story of the birth of tho Congress Coalition 
Ministry in Assam. 


When the present Ministry was formed in September last in tho midst of snob 
turmoil, the public wore naturally doubtful about its fate for the air was still 
luu of sounds of sabre-rattling of tho Leaguers and European planters who 
declared from house-top that it was a minority Ministry and as such it would 
coluipse the moment tho open session of tho Assembly met. The Assembly, 
did meet and in its December session, the division list on tho no- 
oonUaeuco motion sponsored by the Opposition disclosed that it was in stronger 
^sition than was ever thought of. Tho latest position of the Ministerialist party is 
W m a house of IDS members, inolading the Speaker. 


It must bo mentioned en passant that Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose, the Congress 
a very important role in tho formulation of tho Congress 
to ShiUong at the grave risk of his health, for ha 
WuS not keeping well at that time, and assisted the Congress Party with 
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Ill's wise counsel and excellent whipping which it badly needed, 
he deserves the grateful thanks of the people of the whole Province. 


[ SEPT. 193?—' 
For all this, 


CONORESS PhOGRaMUE 

The present Ministry is not purely Congress, it is a Coalition Ministry. But as 
all the members in it have accepted^ the Congress principle and programme, it is 
hs a pure Congress Ministry. Following the Congress principle, the 
Ministers bave_ accepted the salary of Rs. 500 each and introduced in the adminis- 
tration the spirit of nationalism and service which was absent in the former 
regime. Formerly, the relation between the Police and the people, specially 
Congressmen, was one of mistrust and suspicion. But this Ministry have set it 
right and put in a basis of mutual help and understanding. The Premier, Mr. 
Bardoloj has issued a circular to all Qovernnnent servants, especially the Police, 
explaining to them the change of administration and impressing upon them the 
desirability of changing their outlook in the present changed circumstances. Ho has 
asked them not to forget that they are the servants of the people and not their 
masters as they formerly considered them to be and advised them always to work 
in that spirit. 


■ Economy Move 

The Ministry have also introduced a number of other reforms in the administra- 
tion. As already said they have reduced their salary and given the savings thus 
accrued for the uplift of the tribal people. They have made further reduction in 
land revenue much in excess of what was granted by the last Cabinet. They have 
remitted the land revenue in the areas affected by the last floods. They have 
effected economy in the expenditure on the administration by making an all-round 
10. p. 0 . reduction in the travelling allowance of the Ministers and Government 
officials. They have released all political prisoners and detenus. They have 
formulated an industrial scheme for the improvement of all small industries. They 
have introduced reforms in jails in the Province. As a measure of further economy, 
with a view to realising more funds for their utilisation on the nation-building work, 
they are reorganising services fixing where possible new scales of pay and restricting 
expenditure on less useful public works. They have curtailed the Police budget and 
given more money for the education of the tribal people of backward communities. 
They are going to introduce labour legislation for tho benefit of the workers at 
Digboi and in tea plantations. To tap additional sources of revenue they propose 
to introduce in the next session of tho Assembly the following five taxation bills 
and it is expected that when these bills are passed and placed on the statute book 
the Government will be able to wipe out the chronic deficit of tho Province 

(1) Assam Agricultural Income tax Bill. 

(2) Assam Bales of Motor Spirit and Lubicranfs Taxation Bill. 

(3) Assam Sales Tax Bill to provide for imposition and collection of tax on 
sales of articles of luxury. 

(4) Assam Excise (Amendment, Bill • to secure greater control over tho 
consumption of liquor. 

(5) Assam Amusements and Betting Tax Bill to make an addition to public 
revenue of Assam and for that purpose to impose a (a.x on entertainments and other 
amusements and on certain form of bettings. 

(G) Assam Prohibition bill will also bo introduced for prohibition of manufacture, 
.sale and consumption of liquors, ‘tadi’ and drugs in the Province. 

Another bill for distribution of powers of tho Commissioners of Surma Valley and 
Assam Talley Divisions will also bo introduced in view of (ho fact that tho Post 
of tho Surma Valley Commissioner has been abolished. Provision has also _ been 
made in this bill for discharge of duties devolving on tho Commissioners in (ho 
event of the remaining post of tho Assam Valley Commissioner being also abolished. 


was 


Activities of the N. W. frontier Pr. Government 

rriio -fnllowinE account of (ho activities of tho N, W. Frontier Government 
contributed tT tie Press by Mr. Ram Lai Chanda 

-nreennt Ministrv in tho Frontier Province took ofiico on ah September, 1937 
5 0 ^about 8 moShs after the introduction of tho Provincial Autonomy in tho Province. 
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Tho Party at the time oi its bit* consisted of only 19 members elected on Congress 
ticket in a house of 60 members, including tho speaker. The Congress Party, there- 
fore, at the time of their coming into existence on the Ministerial benches, could not 
claim to have a true jrfajority in the House and had to depend on other Prog^ssive 
elements to be able to share the responsibility of tho administration on an effic ent 
basis The Democratic Party of Hazara District under the lead of Hon ble Jihan 
Mohmmad Abbas Khan, which had broken away from the Qaynm Ministry, came to 
the rescue of the Congress Party in their effort to oust tho reactionary Government 
from the land of tho brave Palhans, substituting it by a popular government. A few 
unattached members also jointed the Party, which gained a clear majority for the 
purpose of running the government. Having formed a coalition under these circums- 
tances, Dr. Khan Sahib, the Leader of the Party, accepted the invitation of His 
Excellency to form a stable government in- the Province. The Party added_ to its 
strength by winning three bye-elections, counting 22 Congress members in a Ministerial 
Party of 27 members. The resignation of Mohd. Bamin Jan, owing to differences with 
tho Ministry, again reduced its strength by one vote. Another handicap which tho 
Congress Party^had to enconnter in this peculiar Province was that it had to depend 
on the subvention of a crore of rupees from the Central Government to run tho 
inflexible revenue of hardly Rs. 8,000,000. 

Belief to Peasanxht 

• The first relief granted by the Ministry was a remission of the land _ revenue of 
about one lakh which was granted to the petty land-holders paying a land 
revenue of Es. 5 or below. 'What a marked contrast with the achievements of Sir 
Sikandar’s Ministry in the Punjab, whose all agrarian reforms benefited the big 
landholders at the cost of the poor peasants. Dr. ffhan’s cabinet remitted another 
lakh of rupees from tho water rates to the sugar cane growers of Mardan and 
Peshawar districts, who were in utter distress in addition to a remission of Rs. 55,000 
in land revenue to the zemindars of Mardan District. Another remission of four 
annas in a rupee was granted for the Kharif harvest of 1937, The Government 
further suspended the recovery of the irrecoverable loans of the Takavi which 
amounted to more than 2 and one-fourth lakhs. The annual instnlmont paid by the 
Municipality of D. 1. Khan towards the construction of bund was reduced by 
Rs. 56,000, its yearly interest being reduced from 6 to 3 per cent. 

Eohat Loan’ 

Althongh tho Government of the Province ordered a remission of Rs. 2,16,000 
in connection with the Kohat loan, the action of Dr. Khan’s Alinlstry had been 
the subject of severe criticism not only amongst the opponents of the Party, but 
also by the Congressmen themselves who characterised it as a glaring instance of the 
breach of promise. It may be recalled that the Congress fllinistry had 
advocated^ the entire remission of this loan in their election manifesto in addition to 
the promiso made by various raerabars of the Party in the course of tho election- 
eering campaign. Another reason why tho Government is being condemned in this 
oonnecUon is that they had enjoyed this remission from the Central Govornnient 
which had originally advanced the sura. Deputations of Kohaties had waited upon- 
Pandit Jawaharlal and Mahatma Gandhi during their Frontier sojonrn. The Frontier 
Government was reported to have agreed to the reconsideration of their decision. 


Local Self Gotebniiekt 

The principal achievement of the Ministry in the domain of Local Self-Goverri* 
meat is the abolition of the nominated block and tho ex-offioio chairman and 
presidents of the District Boards and the Municipal Committee throughout the 
Province. The Ministry of Local Self-Government have further under their 
consideration, a proposal to do away with the nominafel element in the notified 
are^ pth the exception ot ex-offioio presidents. The Government have issued 
preliminary notifications regarding the establishment of village councils (Panchyats) 
M an ^perimenfal basis m the districts of Pesliawar, Mardan and Dera Ismail 
pan. The Government have a'so approved the system of joint electorate with 
resppon of seats for the minorities in District Boards, Municipalities and Notified 

corrupUou from the oivic adraihistration of the 
Ministry have suspended a number of local bodies including the 
to Bannu and Abboltobad. The Government have also decided 

TO consututo small town committees in Baffa and other places, 

S3 
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Indebted AGnioutTURAi. Relief Act 

.With a view to giving relief to indebted agriculturists tho Indebted Agricultural 
Relief Act sponsored by Hon’ble _Qazi Attaullau Khan, Minister of Education was 
passed by the Assembly oa the lines of the Madras Relief Indebtedness Act. This 
Act, however, led to a vigovous opposition both inside and outside the Assembly by 
the minority communities of the Province. Meetings were held in every nook and 
corner of the Province where Hindus and Sikhs protested .against the legislation and 
appealed to the Government to withhold his assent from it. A minorities conferenoo 
was also held at Peshawar where a vehement criticism of this measure was indulged. 
Rai Bahadur Mehr Ohaud Klianna, the Hindu leader, and ex- Finance Minister, As^as 
leading the agitation on this issue. 


Village Commdnioations 

About Rs, 7,00,000 was spent on the construction of new roads, iroprovemoats 
to existing cross-country road, and reconstruction of bridges from provincial share 
in the road-development fund. Another sum of Rs. ]3,OCO was spent on inter-viilago 
communication, which was met out of (he grant of (he Cen(rat Governiiiont for 
economic development of rural areas. 

Medical Relief 


To take stringent measures for the treatment and prevention of Tuborciilofiis, the 
Government has decided for the construction of a sanitarium at Dadot, in Hazara 
District. It will have C4 bods suited to all classes, involving a recurrring oxpendituro 
of Rs. 23,000 per annum for its maintenance. Tho opening of tho .sanitarium, 

which has been considerably delayed on account of floods in river Siren ivill 

take place by April next. The scheme of medical examination of school children 

has been extended to schools in selected areas. Grants have been given for an 
up-to-date hospital in Mardan for constituting an X Ray dojmitment of Lady 

Reading Hospital at Peshwar, for the extention of femalo medical aid to di/Terent 
hospitals by tho appointment of hady doctors, trained mirsc.s and tho starting of 
maternity welfare centres. 

iNDDSiniALISATION OF PilOVJNOE 


Realising that the only way to mitigate unemployment amongst the educated youths 
of the Province, with a view to usher in a now era of prosperity for tJio people to 
better its flnnnces, and to exploit tho various resources of tiio Proviuco to attain 
maximum benefits, the Frontier Government has taken on hands several proposals for 
the industrialisation of tho Proviuco. To give practical shape to their sahotnes it has 
been decided to sot up a big sugar factory at Fakhat Bai, tbo well-known sug<nr-cano 
growing centra of tbo North in Mardan District. Tho Company has already been 
floated and tho Government lias bought shares worth Ks. 2,00,000. Tho Company will 
start working from April next, the macliiuery is on its way to tho country. The 
Provincial Oovornment have agreed to grant permission for the orcction of a tanning 
factory at Peshawar, on tlio condition that 80 por cent of tho uu-skillrd Mbonr om- 
ployed in tho factory shall bo the inhabitants of this IVovinoo, that in tho allotraont 
of shares, preference shall bo given to Frontier capital, iu addition to reserving JO 
per cent, of the total shares for tho labourers them.solves. The Govornmont has fur- 
ther decided that 5 por cent, of tho not profit of tlio Company shall bo .spent for tho 
comforts and betlerraont of tho labourers. Tbo Oovornment has further ordered tho 
industrial survey of the Province to explore other avenues for liio starting of raoro 
industrial concerns. The Government Jias also started a Ifaridloora Voaving Instil^, 
having spent Ks. 9,000 on tho purchase of Avool-caiding and spinning set, Rs. lt.000 
on the purchase of woollen raising and finishing plant nnd Rs. 15,000 on Ibe purchase 
of band-woven cotton cloth finishing calandar. 


Edccation' 

rriin Frontier Government have opened 50 more District Board primary schook for 
1VS in addition to .a number of adult schools in the Province, iho post of tlio 
nf Public Instruction was provinciaiized and for the first lime an Indian was 
'"S/fo the fob. in addition to Teeping in abev.mce the post of theJntpcKtor of 
ipointed 0 ] ^Ybich has saved the Province a sum "f tirr/l ner annarn 

"sum"of R? s.snc!ioned as non-rccurring 


o a sum of Its. pr »r<ama. 

ixg gnsnl for ajrk-niiura! claries in 
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The Indian National Congress 

Proceedings of the Working Committee 

Wardlia'—2^rd. July to ^7th. July 1938 

A meeting of the Working Committee w<\s held at Wardha, 23-27 July, 1933. Shri 
Bubhas Chandra Bose presided. 

The members present were Maulana Abnl Ealam Azad, Shris Sarojini Naidu, 
Tallabhbhai Patel, Rajendra Prasad, Jamnalal Bajaj, Khan Abdul Qhaffar Khan, 
Bhulabhai Desai, Pattabhi Sitaramayya, Sarat Chandra Bose, Shankarrao Deo, 
Harekrishna Mehtab and J. B. Kripalani. 

Mikdtes 

The minutes of the last meeting were confirmed. 

The AhdHka, Kerala and Eaenatak Deputations 

The Andhra and Kerala Separation and tho Karnatak Unification deputations waited 
on the Working Committee. The Committee heard them at great length and passed 
the following resolution : — 

“Having heard the views of the deputations of Andhra P. C. C., the Andhra 
Mahasabha, the Karnatak Unification Committee, the Karnatak P. C. C. and tho Kerala 
P. C. C, on the question of the redistribution of provinces in India on a linguistic 
basis for administrative purposes, this Committee declares that the resolution of the 
Madras legislature on lingu'Stio provinces and of the Bombay legislature on the 
separation of the Karnatak province were passed with the previous sanction of the 
Parliamentary Bub-Committee and the fall approval of this/ committee. This Com- 
mittee desires to assure the people of the area concerned that the solution 
of this question would be undertaken as a part of the future scheme of the 
Government of India as soon as the Congress has the power so to do and calls upon 
the people of this area to desist from any further agitation in this behalf which 
may divert attention from the main issue now before the country. 

Provincial Quota 

Tho Committee considered^ tho letter of the Sind P. C. C. for the reduction in 
the provincial quota. The opinion of tho Committee was that no reduction was 
possible. 


CoJirLAlKTS ABOUT LoCAL BoDIES 
The following resolution was passed : 

“Resolved that no complaints in connection with election and other affairs of the 
Municipal and other local bodies be addressed to or entertained by the Working 
Committee, until after such complaints have been placed before the final provincial 
authority and decided upon." 

Settlement in Connection with Drt Fruit Trade 
The following resolution was passed : 

“The Working Committee appreciate tho action of the Afghan Government in 
abolishing the monopolistic arrangements made by them for controlling the export 
trade in dry fruit which were detrimental to the interests of Indian merchants in 
^ghanistan and India. Thn Committeo welcome the restoration of status quo in 
this behalf which will help to improve friendly feelings between the people of India 
and Afgamstan.” 


Late Shri Raja Rau 
The following resolution was passed ; 
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deaKf ‘m''' sorrow at the premature and sudden 

j 1 foimor office secretary of the A ICC and cnnvpv 

their condolence to the family of tlie deceased.” ^ 

Resolved that a gratuity of Rs, 1,000 be granted to the widow of Shri B Eaia 
Rau in recognition of his loyal services to the Congress oianTsation.” ^ 

to ^niri'hi Desai and Sarat Chandra Bose were good enough 

fJoSj 1 I. C remaining half (Rs. 50C) was to be paid 


Expert CoMUiirKE 

The following resolution was passed : 

passed by the Working Committee at Wardha 
on August 14-17,1937, relating to the appointment of an Expert Committee to 
explore the possibilities of _ an All India Industrial PJan, it is resolved that as a 
step the President be authorised to convene a conference of the 
ministers of Industries at an early date and call for a report of the existing in- 
dustries operating in different provinces and the needs and possibilities of new ones.” 


Bihari-Benqali CoNTROVEnsy 

The following resolution was passed : 

“Resolved that Shri Rajendra Prasad be authorised to go into the Bihari-Bengali 
controversy relating to the questions of (I) Domicile, (2) Public Services (3) Educa- 
tion and (4) Trade and Commerce, and settle it finally. 

“Pending the settlement of this controversy, the Woiking Committee appeal to 
all concerned, _ particularly to the Press of Behar and Bengal to desist from any 
further agitation^ in this behalf and help in creating a proper atmosphere for the 
just and harmonious solution of the whole problem.” 


Deputation of Vaids and Homeopaths 

The Deputation waited upon the Working Committee. The view of the Deputa- 
tion were heard at some length and the following resolution was passed : 

“The Working Committee received a deputation of medical practitioners other than 
allopaths. The &mmittee are of opinion that innumerable persons in towns and 
villages of India are receiving the benefit of treatment under other systems like 
Ayurveda, Unani and Homeopathj’^ and they should receive recognition and_ en- 
couragement from Congress Governments. The Committee are further of qpininon 
that while measures may be adopted to ensure efficiency of such practitioners, 
nothing should be done to penalise any particular system. As regards the objection 
to particular proposals in the Bill pending before the Legislative Assembly of 
Bombay, the matter is referred to the Parliamentary Sub-Committee.” 


Indian States 


(a) By the Hai'ipura resolution the Congress Committees in the Indian States 
were placed under the direct control of the Working Committee. In this connection 
the following resolution was passed : 

“Resolved that for the time being, the Slate Congress Committees^ do function 
as heretofore under the jurisdiction of their respective Provincial Congress 
Committees.” 


(b) Congratulations to Mansa and other States, The following resolution was 
passed : 

“The Working Committee congratulate the people of MansSj Wala, Bamdurg, 
Jamkhandi and Miraj on the success they have achieved in their _ brave ana non- 
violent struggle for the vindication of their economic and political riguts. 

(c) Sympathy for Nilgiri (Utkal). The following resolution was passed : 

“The Working Committee express their sympathy for the people of Nilgiri State 
in Orissa on the non-violent struggle they have been carrying on against tlie re- 
gulations banning meetings, processions and the formation of associations within 
the State.” 
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THE C. P. MINISTERIAL CRISIS 

' COQRG 

The Haripura resolutiou about Coorg has not been properly recorded in the 
Bulietio. It is recoided that Coorg be united “with Karnatak in the province of 
Bombay.” It should be that Coorg be united “with Earnatak in the province of 
Madras.” The Committee authorised the correction. 

SiKAE 

The following resolution was passed : 

“Having heard the account of the settlement of Jaipur-Sikar dispute from Shri 
Jamnalal Bajaj, the Committee congratulate the people _ of Sikar on having listened 
to his counsel and shown the true spirit of bravery in having decided to give up 
the idea of armed resistance and adopt the method of non-violence resulting in the 
prevention of bloodshed which was imminent. 

"The 'Working Committee regret the needless loss of life that reselted during^ the 
recent firing in Sikar on the 4th July and express their condolence to the families 
of the deceased. 

“The Working Committee hope that in the future dealings with the people of 
Sikar the Jaipur authorities will act in a spirit of concili ation so as to restore friend- 
ly relations between the State and the Rao Raja and the people of Sikar.’’ 

Peesidects of Local Bodies and Party Discipline 

On a reference made by Mahakosal P. 0. G. whether the Presidents of local 
bodies who were Congressmen were above party discipline, it was decided that the 
Presidents of such bodies if they were Congressmen were as much bound by the 
Congress discipline as any other Congressman. 


The C. P. Ministerial Crisis 

The Committee as it met on the 23rd was informed of what had happened upto 
then by Shri 'V’allabhbhai Patel, the Chairman of the Parliamentary Sub-Committeo. 
The compromise arrived at Pachmarhi had not been carried out obviously by the 
Premier. The Ministry was not therefore working smoothly. There were_ press 
reports that two Ministers had put their resignation in the hand of the Premier on 
July 15. Dr. Khare sent a report to Shri Vailabhbhai Patel that he and some of 

his colleagues had not come to any agreement about some of the items of the 

Pachmarhi compromise. At the same time the Premier wrote that he would not 
take any precipitate action and leave the matter to Shri Yailabhbhai for final decision 
and would keep him informed -about further develmiments. He did not however 
mention anything about any resignations * from his Cabinet. Shri Vailabhbhai sent 
word to Dr. Khare not to preoipi tate matters as the whole question would be gone 
into and decided upon by the Parliamentary Sub- Committee and the Working 

Committee meeting on the 23rd July. On the morning of the 21st however, Nagpur 
and the whole of India were surprised and shocked to learn that Dr. Khare along 
wifi two of his colleagues, Shris Gole and Deshmukh had resigned and their 
resignations had been acoepted by the Governor. The remaining three Ministers, 
Shris Shukla, Misra and Mehta who had refused to resign were dismissed by the 
Governor. Not only this but during the course of the night of the 20th a new 
Ministry had been formed without the consent and permission of the Congress 

authorities. 


What had happened was that on the noon of the 19th Dr. Khare had 
of his colleagues if they would resign in the event of his resigning. 
Mahakoshal ministers informed him that they would not, without 
Congress higher authorities and that he himself should not 
on the eve of the meetings of the Parliamentary ; 

Working Committee. Dr. Khare however sent his resignation and 
copsenting ministers. Thereupou the Governor invited the three remaining 
ministers to put in their resignation. They asked for time to consult the ’ Congress 
MtUonties. They put themselves in touch with Shri Rajendra Prasad who was at 
Wardha on the night of the 20th. Shri Rajendra Prasad advised them not to 
resign and sent letters to Dr. Khare, Gole and Deshmukh advising them to withdi-aw 
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their resignations or at least not insist upon their acceptance till the Working 
Committee had met. These letters had no effect. The Mahakoshal ministers informed 
the Governor that as instructed by the Congress authorities they were unable to 
resign. Thereupon the Governor accepted the resignations of the 
Premier and the 2 ministers who had resigned and terminated the office of the 
remaining_ 3 ministers. At 5 a.m. on the 21st he called Dr. Ehare to form 
a new ministry. Dr. Khare gave the names of Shris Golo, Deshmukli, Ignibhoj 
and Pyarelal Bingh as his now colleagues. All this drama was enacted during 
the course of one night. 

The Parliamentary Sub-Committee that met at Wardha on the 22ad called 
Dij Khare. _ The_ President was also present. The President and the Committee 
had some discussion witli^ Dr. Khare who was now convinced that he had com- 
mitted a grave error of judgment in resigning himself and calling upon his 
collegues to do_ likowiso without consulting either the Parliamentary Sub-Committee 
or the Working Committee. The only course therefore left for him was to 
undo the wrong that _ had been done. Dr. Kharo with the advice of the 
President _ and the Parliamentary Sub-Committee returned to Nagpur and placed 
the following letter of resignation in the hands of the Governor on the 33rd : 

“Dear Sir Francis, _ 

Since my resignation and formation of the now Cabinet I have had oppor- 
tunities of consnlting tho Congress President and the Parliamentary Sub- 
Committee. As a_ result of this consnltation I have come to realise that in 
submitting resignation and forming a new cabinet I have acted hastily and committed 
an erior of judgment. I, therefore, hereby tender resignation on behalf of myself 
and my colleagues." 

On the evening of 23rd Dr. Khare was again called to Wardha to meet the 
Working Committee. The Committee indicated to him that tho natural consequence 
of his resignation as tho Premier was that he should resign the leadership of ^ tho 

O. P. Parliamentary party. He accepted this position but informed the Committee 
that after his resignation was accepted by the party, he would again put _ himself 
forward as a candidate for the same position. Tho Committee indicated to him that 
after all that had happened it would not bo proper for him to adopt such a course. 
In the event of his persisting the committee would bo constrained to propounco 
their judgment on the series of events culminating in his forming tho new ministry. 
Dr, Khare however insisted upon what ho called his right to contest the election 
for the leadership. 

The Committee also advised Dr, Khare to call the meeting of the party on the 27fh 
at Wardha. In this connection he issued the following notice calling a meeting of tho 
C, P. Parliamentary party : 

“A special meeting of (ho 0, P. and Berar Congress Assembly Party will ho hold 
at Wardha on Wednesday tho 27th July at 9 a.m. to consider ; 

1. The situation created by the resignation of the Premier and his two colleagues, 
the dismissal of the three Mahakoshal Ministers, tho reformation of tho now Ministry 
and its subsequent resignation ; 

2. Resignation of the Leader ; 

3. The election of the Ijeader. 

Under some misapprehension telegrams have been sent to some membors of the 
party informing them that tho above meetings will bo -held at Nagpur, dnpy '''•n 
please note that the above meeting will be hold at Wardha and not at Nagpur. 

On tho 25th evening Dr. Khare along with tho Congress President and some mem- 
bers of the Working Committee met Gandbiji at Shogaon. After ^ some discussion it 
was proposed that Dr. Khare should make a statement and issue it to tho press. Dr. 
Khare accordingly prepared a statement. Some additions and alteiations were 
suggested by Gandhiji. After considering those. Dr. Khare changed his mind _ and 
wanted time to consult his friends at Nagpur and decide whether be would issuo 
the statement or not. He said that if by 3 p.m. on the 26lb tho Working Commilteo 
did not hear from him it must ho considered that he was not prepared to issue any 
statement. At 3 p.m. on tho 26th the Working Committee weio informed by a phono 
message from Nagpur that Dr, Khare was not prepared to issue the statement in 
question. The Working Committee thereupon passed the following resolution ; — 
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THE C. P. MINISTERIAL CRISIS ^(5^ 


Resolbuos 

“After havin'' heard the Parliamentary Snb-Commitlee and given anxious considora: 
tion to the circumstances that happened since the agreement arrived at in Pachmarhi 
between tho Ministers in to presence of the members of the Parliamentary Sub- 
committee and the Presidents of the three Provincial Congress Committees concerned 
and after having had several interviews with Dr. Khare, the "Working Committee 
have reluctantly come to the conclusion that by the series of acts committed by Dr- 
Kliaro culminaung in his resignation of his charge and demanding the resignation of his 
colleagues of their charge, Dr. Khare was guilty of grave errors of judgment which 
have exposed the Congress in the 0. P. to ridicule and brought down its prestige. 
Ho was also guilty of gross indlscipVine in that he acted in spite oi warning against 
any precipitate action. His resignation was tho direct cause of the exercise, for the 
first time since office acceptance by the ConCTess, by a Governor of his special powers 
whereby Dr. Share’s three colleagues were dismissed. The Working Committee note 
with satisfaction ttat these three Congress Ministers showed their loyalty to the 
Congress by declining, without instruotions from the Parliamentary Sub-Committee, 
to tender their resignations which were demanded by the Governor. Dr. Khare was 
further guilty of indiscipHoo in accepting the invitation of tho Governor to form a 
new ministry and contrary to the practice of which he was aware in actually forming 
a new ministry and taking the oath of allegiance, without reference to tlio Parlia- 
mentary Sub-Committee and tho Working Committee, specially when he knew that 
the meetings of those bodies were imminent. By all these acts of his. Dr. Khare has 
proved himself unworthy of holding positions of responsibility in tho Congress orga- 
nisation. He slionld ho so considered till, by his services as a Congressman, he has 
shown himself well-balanced and capable of observing strict discipline and discharging 
the duties that may be undertaken by him. 

“The Working Committee have also come to tho reluctant conclusion that H. E. 
the Governor of the 0. P. has shown by the ugly haste with which ho turned night 
into day and forced tho crisis that has overtaken the province that ho was eager to 
weaken and discredit the Congress in so far as- it Jay in him to do so. Tho Working 
Committee hold that knowing, as he must have, what was going on among tho mem- 
bers of tho then cabinet and instructions ol tho Parliamentary Sub-Committee he 
ought not to have, with unseemly haste, accepted the resignation of the 
three Ministers and demanded the resignation of tho other thiee, dismissed them on 
their refusal to resign and immediately called upon Dr. Khare to from a now 
Ministry and sworn m the available members of tho new Ministry without waiting 
for tho meeting of the Working Committee which was imminent.” 

Tho Working Committee passed another resolution proscribing the procedure to 
bo followed in tho party meeting called for the 37th at Wardha. The rosolntion 
said : ‘‘With reference lo iho meeting of the C. P. Congress Parliamentary Party 
convened at the instance of tho Working Committee, tho A\'orking Committee decided 
that in tho special circumstances that have arisen tho President do preside over the 
meeting, communicate to it the resolution of the Working Committee passed on tho 
i26lh July 1938 relating to tho ministerial crisis in C. P. and conduct its proceedin'’S. 
Tho Working Committee also decide that tho meeting bo hold at the JSJavabharat 
Vidyalaya, Wardha.’’ 


Tho C. P. Parliamentary party mot as directed at Wardha on tho 27th at 9 a. m. 
President Subhas Chandra Bose presided. Those present were the members of the 
C, P. Parliamentary Party, tho members of tho Parliamentary Snb-Committoe, tho 
General Secretary of the Congress and tho Presidents of tho 3. P. C. Cs— Mahakoshal, 
Nagpur and Berar. In tho voting however only the members of the party 
participated. 

The President began tho proceedings by reading the resolntiou of tho Workin<r 
Committee. He then placed the resignation of Dr. Khare from tho leadership of the 
party before tho meeting. This was accepted. Ho thereafter called upon tho 
members to elect their new leader. One member proposed tho name of Dr. Kharo 
and asked for the ruling of tho President if his name could bo proposed The 
president pointed out that the resolution of the Working Committee was before the 
meeting and if in tho face of that Dr, Khare’s name was proposed he would accept 
to proposal and allow voting thereon. On the President giving this ruling tho 

other names proposed were those of 
Shris JajDji, bhnkla, Gupta, Khandekor, Mehta and Deshraukb. As Jajnji’s consent had 
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not been taken his name was withdrawn, Shris Qnpta, Khandekar and Mehta 
declined to stand. There thus remained only 2 candidates in the field, Shris 
Shukla and Deshmukh, Votes were taken. Shri Shukla got 47 and Shri Deshmukh 
12 votes. 13 members remained neutral. The President declared Shri Shukla as 
the duly elected Leader of the C. P. Parliamentary party. 


Statement by the Parliamentary Sub-Committee 

As considerable interest is being taken by the public in the incidents culminating 
in the resignation of Dr. Khara from the Prime Ministership and the election of 
Pandit Ravi Shankar Shukla as the Leader of the Congress Forty in the C. P. 
Assembly, and as inferences are being drawn from unauthenticated facts, it is 
necessary to explain the correct facts of tho case. 

Shortly before the meeting of tho Working Committee in Bombay in tho middle 
of May last, differences among the then Ministers of the C. P. and Berar became 
marked, and four of the Ministers tendered their resignations to the Prime Minister. 
One of them later withdrew his resignation. Without taking their party into con- 
fidence, all the Ministers came to Bombay and sought the assistance of the Working 
Committee, The matter was thus placed before the Working Committee which 
asked the Parliamentary Sun-Committee to have a meeting of the Congress Party 
in the C. P. Assembly convened and tho matter settled in consultation with it. 

Accordingly, a meeting of the Party was convened at Pachmarhi which was 
attended by the Chairman and one of the members of the Perliamentary Sub- 
Committee, as also the Presidents of the Provincial Congress Committee of Berar, 
Nagpur aad Mahakoshal. Ultimately, the ministers reported to the Parliamentary 
Sub Committee that they had themselves composed their differences, had agreed to 
a compromise and wore prepared to work together. 


The Party and tho Sub-Committee dispersed with the hope that the differences 
had been settled, and the parties concerned would give effect to tho terms of the 
compromise, and there would not bo any more unseemly exhibition of differences. 
But the hope was doomed to disappointment, and reports began to reach Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel, the Chairman of tne Parliamentary Sub-Committee, that the terms 
were not being observed by Dr, Khare, The Sardar had appealed to Dp. Khare to 
observe the terms of the settlement honourably and had also requested him to leave 
the final decision to the judgment of the Working Committee, in case of dis- 
agreement. 


Things were going on in this way, when differences among the ministers again 
became acute about the 13th of July, and reports appeared _ in the press that two of 
them, Messrs. Gole and Deshmukh, had tendered their resignations to the Premier. 
On the 15th of July, Dr. Khare submitted his report to Sardar Patel about the 
steps taken to implement the Pachmarhi Agreement and of the situation as it stood 
up to that date. lie also wrote to Sardar Patel that they had not been able 
to come to any agreement till then, owing to marked differences in their respective 
outlooks, but at the same time assured him that_ he would take no preeipifafo 
action and leave the matter to him for final decision. He requested the Sardar to 
give him an opportunity to place his view-point before him before a decision was 
reached. He added that ho would keep the Sardar informed from time to time 
about the events as they occurred. Dr, Khare did not say any thing about tne resigna- 
tions of his two colleagues. 

It will be remembered that a meeting of the Working Comniittee had been fixed 
to take place at Wardha on the 9th of July, but on account of 

President, it had to bo postponed to 23rd July. After this assurance from W . Khare, 

the Chairman of the Parliamentary Sub-Committee naturally felt 

going to happen until the 23rd July, when the whole matter could be hy 

tho t’arliamentary Sub-Committee and, if necessary, by the Working 

he went to Poona for a meeting of the Bombay Assembly Party and later to Alimeda- 

bad for the inauguration of the Prohibition campaign. 

On the 19th July, Dr. Khare wrote to his colleagnes that he was ^ 

and after pointing out that under Parliamentary conventions when 

Ids ’cdleagaes should also resign, he asked for L assurance from ^em that they 
wouwSrvo this convention and resign with him. On tUe 20th July Messrs. 
Shukla, Mishra and Mehta individually replied to him expressing their inability to 
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resign in the absence of instructions from the Parliamentary Committee or the ‘Work- 
ing Committee. At noon the same day. Dr. Khare snbmitteed his resignation to the 
Goremor along ivith the resignations of his two colleagues, Messrs. _Gole , and Desh- 
mnkh. The Governor wanted the resignations of the other three Ministers in pursu- 
ance of the convention referred to above. This was some time in the afternoon of 
the 20th July. Mr. Shukla and others tried to get in telephonic touch; with Sardar 
Tallabhbhai Patel who was at Ahmedabad, but failed. Two of them then went to 
Wardha with Thakur Chhedilal, Fre sident of the Mahakoshal P^vinoial _ Congress 
Committee, and met Babu Rajendra Prasad and explained the situation to him. _ They 
all then saw Mahatma Gandhi at Shegaon, bnt he refused to give them any advico_ in 
the matter, as he had refused to give any advice to Dr. Khare on previous occasions 
in respect of the differences amongst the Ministers. 

Babu Rajendra Prasad, however, advised the Ministers to explain to the Governor their 
relationship with the Parliamentary Sub-Committee and the Working Committee and 
to ask for time till the 23rd July and not to tender it, if he insisted on their resigna- 
tion in spite of their explanation. Babu Rajendra Prasad wrote letters to Dr. Khare, 
Mr. Gole and Mr Deshrankh, as also to Mr. Shukla, Mr._ Mishra and Mr. Mehta in 
terms of this advice. He advised Dr. Khare not to precipitate matters and to wait 
till the meeting of the Working Committee on the 23rd of July, fie pointed out that 
the members of the Parliamentary Sub-Committee would all bB_ at Wardha on the 
22nd of July and there was no reason for any precipitate action. He suggested to 
him to withdraw his resignation or at any rate to ask the Governor to hold it in 
abeyance. 

In his letter to Messrs. Deshmnkh and Gole, he advised them also not to precipitate 
matters and to withdraw their resignations. It was ten o’clock at night when these 
letters were completed and made over to Thakur Chhedilal to bo delivered to the 
addressees. A telephonic message was sent by Thakur Chhedilal from Wardha to Dr. 
Khare at Nagpur that an important commnnication was being sent to him. This 
message was received by Dr. Khare in the presence of Messrs Gole and Deshmnkh. 

On arrival at Nagpur shortly after midnight, Thakur Chhedilal went to the house 
of Dr. Khare where he mot Messrs Gole and Deshmnkh and delivered the letters 
addressed to them. He conld not deliver the letter to Dr. Khare as he was told that 
Dr. Khare was not in the house. He returned some time later and learnt from Dr. 
Khare’s chauffeur that the Doctor was at home. Thakur Chhedilal waited till _ about 
2 a.m. when a messenger from the Government House came with some commnnication 
for Dr, Khare, which was received by Dr. Khare’s son. Seeing this, Thaknir Chhedilal 
req^aested Dr. Khare’s son to receive tho letter which he had brought from Babu 
Rajendra Prasad, but he refused to do so. Dr. Kbare’s son says that he refused to 
take it as Thaknr Chhedilal insisted upon a receipt. 

Messrs Shukla, Mishr.a and Mehta saw tho Governor by appointment about 2 o’clock 
at night, and explained their reason for refusal to tender their resignations. There- 
upon, Uieir services were terminated by the Governor, and they were informed of it 
at 5 early in tho morning on the 2lst. A new Ministry was formed by Dr. Khare 
and the oath of office was taken by such of the Ministers as were available some time 
in tho forenoon of the 21st. 

When the members of the Parliamentary Snb-Committee arrived at Wardha on the 
morning of the 22nd, they came to know of what had happened, and immediately 
^red to Nagpnr requesting Dr. Khare and his now oolleagnes as also the dismissed 
Ministers to meet them in tho evening at Wardha. Accordingly they came. The 
President of the Congress had also arrived by then. The President, the 'Parliamentary 
Snb-Committee and some of tho other members of the Working Committee who had 
also arrived met Dr. Khare, Messrs Desbmukh, Gole and Thaknr Pvarelal and ascer- 
tmned from them what had happened at Kagpnr. The presidents of the Yidarbha and 
Mahakoshal Provincial Congress Committees were also present. 

It was disclosed at the meeting that Dr. Khare had sent a messenger to Thaknr 
Pyarelal Singh as far back as the 17th to Inquire if ho was willing to join a new 

assnrring Sardar Valiabhbhai Patel on the 

j precipitate action would be taken and that he would keep him informed 

of developments, Dr. Khare had set about looking for persons in place of Pandit 
bimkla and others. 

Thaknr Pyarelal Singh wrote to him on ihe 18th giving his consent to join a new 
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Cabinet. Dr. Khare admitted to the Parliamentary Sub-Committee that he met the 
Governors secretary on the 19th and informed him of his intention to resicn and his 
readiness to form a new Cabinet, 

Dr. Khare did all this without letting his colleagues or the Parliamentary Sub- 
Committee or the Presidents of the Provincial Congress Committees know anythin" 
about his plans. It was only after getting the consent of Thakur Pyarelal Singh" that 
he wrote to Messrs Shukla, Mehta and Mishra communicating his intention to resign 
and asking for an assurance that they would also resign. It was also disclosed by 
Thakur Pyarelal Singh that on the morning of the 22ad, before ho agreed to take his 
oath of office, extracts from a letter purporting to have been written by Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel were read out to him by Dr. Khare in order to assure him that lin 
was doing nothing wrong in joining Dr. Khare’s new Cabinet. The letter is said to 
have contained directions to the addressees to follow the party leader. As Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel had no recollection of having written such a letter, Dr. Jllinro, on 
being questioned, said that in the month of Maj'-, such a Jotter was written to some 
person in connection with a Municipal Board dispute. 


When all those facts wore brought out in the presence of Dr. Khare and his 
colleagues, it was pointed out to Dr. Khare that bis actions had been unworthy of a 
person in his position. Ha and his colleagues were asked if they could see tho 
mischief and the mistake and if they did so, what they would do to rectify it. 
They retired to a separate room for consultation amongst themselves. On their 
return. Dr. Khare admitted the error and expressed his willingness to resign his 
Premiership. His colleagues uudertook to do likowiso. Thakur Pyarelal Singh 
made a draft which in substance was the same as the letter of resignation sent to 
the Governor on the 23rd. Dr. Khare communicated his decision on tho telephono 
to the Secretary to the Governor before ho left for Nagpur at midnight. On tho 
morning of the 23rd July, Dr. ICharo sent his letter of resignation to the 
Governor and informed tho Parliamentary Sub-Committee that ho had done bo. 

When the Working Committeo met on tho 23rd it was felt that Dr. Klinro 
should be invited again to discuss the position and accordingly ho met the Working 
Committeo in the afternoon. It was suggested to him that a special meeting of tiio 
partv should bo called to discuss the situation to consider his resignation of tho 
party leadership and to elect a Loader, He agreed to do so, and issued a nolico 
convening a meeting of tlio party on tho 27th to transact tho above business. At tho 
same time. Dr. Khare expressed his intention to stand ns a candidate for tho 
leadership. 

The President and tho members of tho Working Committeo advised him to give 
up his intention in his own interest. Dr. Khare was, however, nnbonding and left 
no doubt in tho mind of tho Working Committeo that ho amnld stand as a 
candidate. 


On tho 35th July, Dr. Kharo was again invited and once more advised to give np 
his intention to contest the election. When ho still refused, lie was advised to fion 
Gandhiii at iShegaon, which ho did in company with the President and some membors 
of tho Committeo. After discussion ho seemed agreeable not to .stand for oloction, 
and himsotC wroto out a draft statomont. Gandiiiji m.ado some corrections and 
additions. Dr. Kiiarc then hesitated and lio was also advised not to do anytliio.ir m a 
hurry but to consult his friends nud lot tho Working Corniniltco Knou Juh unnl 
decision by 3 o’clock in tho afternoon of the 2Gth July. 

Ou tho SCtli .7aly at 3 p, ra. Dr. Kharo sent a telfiphonic message stating that 
ho was not agreeable to issuing any statement in terms of tno 
draft, bat that ho was sending a reply with Mr. Deshmnkh who 
Wardha about 5-15 p. m. by ttio Bombay mail. 

till about 7 o'clock, and then rin.ally adopted tho rosolutioas which ha»i. »-•-» pub- 
lished. Dr. Khare’fi letter v.*as received about 8 o’clock. 
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them, namely, Messrs Deshmnkh and Gole resigned on the ISth July. Dn Kharo 
did not inform the Parliamentary Sab-Gomraittee of their resignations. On me 
contrarv, on the 15th July, he wrote to Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel Mssaring him that 
no precipitate action would be taken and that he would keep him infortnoa or develop- 
meats. After writing this letter on the 15th, he set abont looking for new Ministers 
whom he could get appointed in place of those whom he wanted to get rid ot, ana 
sent a messenger to Thakur Pyarelal Singh on the 17th, and this without informing 
his colleagues or the Parliamentary Snb-Committee. When he had fonnd sncli 
persons, ho informed the Governor’s Secretary of his mtention_ to resh^e me 
Cabinet, and wrote to his colleagues on the 19th intimating his intenhon to resign 
and asking for assurances that they would do likewise. On the ^Oth July, no 
actually resigned. 

Until this time he gave no -information to the Parliamentary Sub-Committee or to 
the "Working Committee and the only intimation he gave was by a telegram addressed 
to Sardar Vallabhbhai Pate! at Bombay on the evening of 20th after his resignation 
had become accomplished fact. As Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel was at Ahmedabad on 
account of a public engagement which had been widely advertised, he_ got this tele- 
gram only on his return to Bombay on the 2ist after the new Ministry had been 
appointed. 


The "Working Committee had no doubt in its mind that Dr. Khare was anxious 
to get rid of some of his old colleagues with whom he had entered into a compro- 
mise at Pachmarhi, and without giving them any intimation, found out substitutes 
for them and after lulling the Chairman of the Parliamentary Sub-Committee into 
a sense of security that no precipitate action would be taken and that he would keep 
him informed of developments, ho tried and succeeded in secnring the removal of 
his inconvenient colleagues with the help of the Governor, keeping thB_ Congress 
authorities all the time in the dark. Dr, Khare also received a requisition from 
some of the members of the party to convene a meeting of the party, but bo took 
no action on it. He wanted to and did present the AVorking Committee and the 
party a Ministry of his own choice, from which three of his erst-wbile colleagues 
were excluded— and all this was done in less than two days before the Working 
Committee meeting. The "Working Committee would have failed in its duty if it 
had refused to take notice of such a conduct and done any thing less than it did. 


Gandhto’s Siateme.n-t 


Press cuttings on the Ministerial crisis in the Central Provinces make most 
instructive reading. That the resolution of the AVorking Committee condemning the 
action of a veteran leader like Dr, Khare, would come in for some severe criticism, 
was a foregone conclusion. But 1 was not prepared for the ignorance betrayed by 
the critics on the functions of the AVotking Committee. 

Dr. Khare was not only guilty of gross indiscipline in flouting the warnings of 
the Parliamentary Boards, bat he betrayed incompetence as a Loader by allowing 
himself to bo fooled by the Governor, or not knowing that by his precipitate action 
he was comproniising the Congress. He heightened the measure of indiscipline by 
refusing the advice of the AVorking Committee to make a frank confession of his 
guilt and to withdraw from the Leadership. The "Working Committee would 
have been guilty of a gross neglect of duty if it had failed to condemn Dr. Khare’s 
action and adjudge his incompetence. 


I write these lines in sorrow. It was no pleasure to mo to advise the AA’"orking 
Committee to pass the resolution it did. Dr. Khare is a friend. Ho has run to my 
aid as a physician when quick medical assistance was needed. He has often coma 
to me for advice and guidance and has expressed himself to bo in need of 
my blessings. 

\ friendship whan on the 25lh ultimo, I appealed to him bravely 

^ oamptollower. Ho himself seemed to bo willing but 
aL^f declined to accept the AVorking Committee’s 

aoHnn w questioning the propriety of the whole of the 

notion of the AVorking Committee m connection with his ill-advised and hastv 
resignation of office and equally hasty formation of a new Cabinet, ^ 

and^takL® ^0“'^ have seen the error of his conduct 

no mmai n sportsmanlike spirit. There is 

no moral turpitude involved m his action. He is a good fighter. He is free with 
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his purso in helping friends. There are qualities of which anyone may be proud 
But these qualities need not make the possessor a good Prime Minister or 
administrator. I would urge him as a friend to work for the time being as a camp, 
follower and give the Congress the benefit of the admitted qualities I have recited. 

If Dr. Khare was impatient of his recalcitrant colleagues, he should have 
rushed not to the Governor, but to the Working Committee and tendered his 
resignation. If he felt aggrieved by its decision, he could have gone to the A.I.C.C. 
But in no case could any Minister take internal quarrels to the Governor and seek 
relief through him without the previous consent of the Working Committee. If the 
Congress machinery is slow-moving, it can be made to move faster. If the men at 
the helm are self-seekers or worthless, the A. I. 0. C., is there to remove them. Dr. 
Khare erred grievously in ignoring or, what is worse, not knowing this simple remedy 
and rushing to the Governor on the eve of the meeting of the Working Committee to 
end his agony. 

It is suggested that the men who succeed him are self-seekers and incapable, and 
can make no approach to Dr. Khare in character, if they are as they have been 
portrayed by their critics, they are bound to fail in the ^ discharge of the onerous 
responsibility they have undertaken. But here again the Working Committee has to 
work within the limits prescribed for it. It cannot impose Ministers on a Province. 
After all, they are elected members, and if the Party that has the power to elect 
them chooses to do so, the Working Committee has no authority to interfere so long 
as they remain under discipline and are not known to be persons unworthy of public 
confidence. 

But the crisis could surely put the Ministers on their mettle. It is up to them to 
show by their conduct that the charges levelled against them are baseless, and that 
they are capable of discharging their trust ably and selflessly. 

It speaks well for the impartiality of the Indian press in that several journals 
found it necessary to condemn the action of the Working Committee in pronouncing 
the opinion it did on the part that H. E. the Governor of the Cenfraf Provinces 
played during the unfortunate crisis. I am not in the habit of hastily judging opponents. 
The criticism of the resolution has left me uncotivinoed of any injustice done to the 
Governor by it. In estimating his action, time is of the essence. In accepting the 
resignations of Dr. Khare and his two colleagues, in demanding their resignations from 
the other three Ministers, in expecting an immediate answer, in summarily rejecting 
their explanation and dismissing thorn, and for this purpose keeping himself, his staff 
and the poor Minisiers awake almost the whole night, the Governor betrayed a haste 
which I can only call indecent Nothing would have been lost if instead of accepting 
Dr. Khare’s resignation there and then, he had awaited the meeting of the Working 
Committee which was to meet two days after the strange drama. In dealing with a 
similar crisis, the Bengal Governor acted differently from the O. P. Governor. 


Of course, the Governor’s action conformed to the letter of the law, but it killed 
the spirit of the tacit compact between the British Government and the Congress. 
Let the critics of tho Working Committee’s action _ read the Viceroy’s carefully 
prepared declaration which, among other declarations, induced the Working Committee 
to try the ofiice experiment, and ask themselves whether the Governor was not bound 
to fake official notice of what was going on between the Working Committee and Dr. 
Khare and his colleagues. These indisputable facts lead one to tho irresistible 
conclusion that tho Governor, in his eagerness to discredit the Congress, kept a vigil 
and brought about a situation which, be knew, was to be uncomfortable for the 
Congress. The unwiitten compact between the British Government and the Congress 
is a Gentleman’s Agreement, in which both are_ expected to play the game, 

Tho resolution, therefore, gives English administrators more credit than evidently 
the critics would give. Englishmen are sportsmen. They have an ample sense of 
humour. They can hit hard and take a beating also iu good grace. 1 have no doubt 
that tho Governor will take the Congress resolution in good part. 

But whether he does so or not, the Working Committee was bound to express 
what it felt about the Governor’s action. It wishes to avoid a fight if it can ; it ^Till 
fake it UD, if it must. If a fight is to bo avoided, the Governors must recognise the 


Congress lead when a cn 
to their interest to do so 


I? it to bo said that in C. P.j 


3 casos, jt was obviouslv 
was obviously to tho 
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British interest to preoipitats the crisis in order to disoomQt_ the Congress ? The 
Working Committee’s resolntion is a friendly warning to the British Government that 
if they wish to avoid an open ruptnro with tho Congress, the^ powers that bo snoulci 
not allow a repetition of what happened at Nagpur on the night of 20th July. 

Ijet us understand the functions of tho Congress. For internal growth and 
administration, it is as good a democratic organisation as any to be found m the 
world but this democratic organisation has been brought into being to tight the 
greatest imperialist power living. For this external work, thererore, it has to be 
likeaed to an. arniy. As such, it ceases to bo democratic*^ central authority 
possesses plenary powers, enabling it to impose and enforce discipline on the prions 
units working under it. Provincial organisations and Provincial Parliamentary Boards 
are snbjeot to the Central authority. 

It has been suggested that, whilst my thesis holds good when there is active war 
in tho shape of civil resistance going on, it cannot, whilst the latter remains under 
suspension. But suspension of Civil Disobedience does not mean suspension of war. 
The latter can only end when India has a constitution of her own making. Till then 
the Congress must be in the nature of an army. Democratic Britain has S 0 t_ up an 
ingenious system in India which, when you look at it in its nakedness, is nothing but a 
highly organised effioient military control. It is not less so under the present Govern- 
ment of India Act. The Ministers are more puppets so far as the real control is 
ooncerned. The Collectors and tho police who “Sir” them to-day, may at a mere 
command from the Governors, their real masters, unseat the Ministers, arrest them 
and put them in a look-up. Hence it is that I have suggested that the Congress has 
entered upon office not to wort the Act in the manner expected by the framers but 
in a manner so as to hasten the day of substituting it by a genuine Act of India’s 
own coining. 

Therefore, the Congress, conceived as a fighting machine, has to centralise control 
and guide every department and every Congressman, however highly placed, and 
expect nufuestioned obedience. The fight cannot be fonght on any other terms. 
They say this is Fascism pure and simple, but they forget that Fascism is the naked 
sword. Under it. Dr. Share should lose his head. The Congress is the very anti- 
thesis of Fascism, because it is based on non-violence pure and undefiled. Its 
sanctions are all moral. Its authority is not derived from the control of panoplied 
Black-Shirts. Under the Congress regime. Dr. Khare can remain the hero of Nagpur, 
and the students and citizens of Nagpur, and for that matter other places, may execrate 
me and the "Working Committee without a hair of the demonstrators’ heads being 
touched so long as they remain non-violent. 

That is the glory and_ strength of the Congress, not its weakness. Its authority is 
derived from that non-violent attitude. It is the only purely non-violent political 
organisation of importance, to my knowledge, throughout the world. And let it 
to be the boast of the Congress that it can command the willing and hearty 
obedience from its foil owers, even veterans like Dr. Khare, so long as they choose to 
belong to it. 


Congress President Attacked By Muslim Leaguers 

oi. O0OTS9 of his presidential tour in the Chittagong division. East Bengal 

bnri. bubhas Chandra Bose arrived at Brahmanbaria on the 15th June. Despite the 
f RT carried on by the Muslim Leaguers there was an enormous crowd 

01 ainsiims and others at the station to give him a fitting reception. The President iu 
nis car was taken m a huge procession of more than ten thousand, including ladies 
iLo I " I ™ exasperated a crowd of Muslim Leaguers so much that 
iney lost all restraint and decency and started throwing brickbats as the procession 
passed along the station road and turned to the left. As a result of this the 
L^ngress 1 resident received som 0 _ minor injuries. Fourteen other persons who where 

ciitoL injuries. The Congress President issued the following 

statement shortly after the oocurreno e : 

jssned a statemen t yesterday at Brahmanbaria regarding the action of 
r TTiRoUnn °P'' passing along, I addressed a mass 

i. meeting the grandest held daring my tour of Chittagong division. It was a fine 
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gathering, at least half being composed of Moslems. I then realised why a certain 
section of Moslems were so anxious that I should not visit Brahmaubaria, why they 
were so pervous about propaganda by the Congress. I was shown a number of 
leauets distributed by theso Moslems containing false and malicious allegations against 
the Congress. One leaflet stated that the Congress was out to establish a Hindu Eaj, 
ouslaving niao crores of Moslems, and that in all Congress administered provinces the 
life, property, roligiou and honour of Moslems was_ in grave jeopardy. The leaflet 
further stated that the Congress party was responsible for preventing the introduction 
of the Bengal Tenancy Act Amendment Bill recently passed by the Bengal Legislature. 
I challenged the local Moslem Leaguers to prove either of those false allegations. 
Eogapding the Bengal Tenancy Act, it was because of the Ministry that was spineless 
that it had pot been assented to by the Governor. If they had manliness which 
Congress Ministries in U. P., Biliar and Orissa had demonstrated, then surely the 
Bengal Governor would not dare veto the bill. 

“Eogarding the false allegations against Congress Ministries, I reminded the 
audience that several months ago Maiilana Abut Kalam Azad had publicly challenged 
the Bengal Premier to prove his allegations but no reply was forthcoming so far. I 
further added that the Congress party was opposing the present Ministry not 
because there were six Moslem Ministers but because it was worthless. If there 
were eleven worthy patriotic Moslem Ministers the Congress would not raise its 
little finger by way of opposition. Likewise, if there were eleven worthless Hindus 
as Ministers, the Congress would continue its relentless opposition to the 
Hindu Ministry. 

•‘There was a pindrop silence throughout tho meeting and the entire audience 
endorsed all what I said. In conclusion I warned those Moslems not to resort to 
such mean tactics. I assured them that the Congress would continue to work out 
its programme.” 

The President also issued the following statomont to tho Associated Press 
on the day following : 


“To-day is practically tho last day of my tour in the Chittagong Division, 
namely, tiie districts of Chittagong, Noabbali and Tipperah where the , over- 
whelming majority of tho population aro Muslims by faitb. After my visit to 
Chittagong and Noakhali, I thought that nothing could boat tho right royal reception 
which had been arranged on tho occasion of my visit. Covert attempts wero 
mado by tho interostod pooplo to inforforo with tho arrangements for the rocoplion. 
But the only effect was to further stimulate the enthusiasm of tho citizens,! a largo 
porcentago of whom are Muslims. Tippornh’s record, however, easily boat that of 
Chittagong and Noakhali. This made tho Muslim Leaguers all the more ferocious. 
But wherever they tried to interfere with this arrangement for reception by preach- 
ing boycott and distributing leaflets, popular onthusiasra increased proportionately. 
Tipperah being the district of tho largest porcentago of the Congress-minded Muslims, 
the latter took a prominent part in all tho functions that wore arranged by tho 
District Congress Committee, A few black flags and some vociferous urchins appearing 
against a background of tumultuous mass enthusiasm served unly to expose tho real 
following of tho Muslim League. 

The reception which Brahmaubaria gave mo this morning was in keeping with 
tho best tradition of Tipperah and this exasperated tho Muslim Leaguers so much so 
that they literally ran amok. When tho procession with my car in the micMIo 
passed along the Station Road and turned to _ tho left, a crowd of Muslim Leagufers 
began throwing brickbats as tho result of which several of us, about 15 in number, 
wore injured including Maulvi Ashrafuddin Ahmed Cbaudhury, the Seore^ry of the 
B, P. 0. C., Sj Bhuban Behari Bardhan, Secretary of the Reception Ootnmitteo, 
Sj. Bonoy Bhnsan Bardhan, Si. Makhan Eoy Sj, Manoranjan Roy, Sj. Rabi Nag, 
Sj. Phan'indra Dntta and myself. 

“This typo of hooliganism is tho culmination of the highly objectionable activities 
of the Muslim Leaguers in different parts of Tipperah district whicn I had noticed 
flnrinir the last few days. This activity included manifestly false and rnalicious 
nrona»anda against tho Congress Blinistrios rolating to their treatment of the Muslims 
in fhftir resneotivo provinces. I feel that tho position has become so serious in 
several provinces in India that it is necessary for mo to sonnd a note of warning. 
Lot mo clearly toll all those concerned that no amount of brickbat-throwing or even 
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riotin'' will make us swerve one incTi from our fundamental principles and policy or 
from the path that we have chalked oat for ourselves. Rather every brickbat 
thrown at ns will be a milestone in onr march towards our cherished goal. 

“To my co-workers in the Congress I want to give a friendly piece of advice. 
I am afraid that as the influence of the Congress among the masses increases 
from day to day Muslim Leaguers may possibly feet exasperated and run amuck as 
tiiBy (lid flt BrahtDSubaria. But vtg must Eroily resolvG to moGt thsir fury our 
patience, their hooliganism with our self-control, their hatred with our love. Then 
only shall we he able to prove ourselves faithful to our creed of Truth and 
Kon-violenc e. 


The President’s Tour 

The President had a strenuous tour through East Bengal lasting from Jane 4 to 
Juno 18. Both in towns and in the interior he was greeted by enormous crowds of 
men of all communities who assembled to listen to the message of the Congress, 
East Bengal and especially the rural areas have a predominantly Muslim population 
but everywhere the President had warm and spontaneous reception. “The response 
I received from the Muslim public”, said the president in the course of a press 
statement “exceeded my fondest hopes and I have come back with the confldence 
and certainty that like the Justicites of Midras and Non-Brahmans of Bombay 
Presidency the Muslims of Bengal will before long be all inside the Congress.” In 
his speeches the Congress President laid stress on the growing strength of the 
Congress and the growing weakness and disintegration of its • opponent the British 
Empire. The invariable refrain of the Congress 'President’s utterances was the need 
for greater discipline, greater organisation and greater mass contact to take fall 
advantage of both the internal strength of the nation and the growing weakness of 
the opponent’s position. 


Pandit Jawaharlal In Europe 

Pandit Jawaharlal sailed from Bombay on Jane 2. At Massawa (in Italian 
Somaliland) the first port of call, a large number of >Indinn merchants (Hindu and 
Muslims) were present on the quay to give him a rousing welcome. A deputation 
waited on him and acquainted him with their disabilities. They expressed their faith 
in the Congress aud their sense of solidarity with Indiau struggle for freedom. 

In rosponsQ to a maroonigram from Cairo Pandit Nehru disembarked at Suez and 
met Nabas Pasha and other ’iVafdist Loaders at Ala.xaadria. They had a long talk 
ranging over a variety of subjects, Eiypt, India, International sitnation etc. The 
Wafdist leaders were greatly impressed, the way the Indian National Movement has 
grown and developed and acquired its present powerful position. Pandit Nehru 
extended a cordial invitation on behalf of the Congress to Nahas Pasha and other 
Wafdist leaders to visit India and attend if possible the annnal session of the Indian 
National Congress. 

Almost the first thing Pandit Nehru did on reaching Europe was to go straight 
to Barcelona (Spain) and make a close study of the Spanish situation. He met 
several members of the Cabinet and other republican leaders. He had the painful 
experience of witnessing during the time he was there the pitiless bombing from 
the air. The marvellous composure of the civil population in the midst of this daily 
bombardment made a deep impression on him. 

From Barcelena Pandit Jawaharlal went to Paris where he made a broadcast 
speech m which he expounded brielly the ideals of the Indian National Movement 
and pleaded for French sympathy and good-wili. 


_ A strenuous programme of meetings, interviews, talks and addresses awaited him 
jn Bogiand, In all his utterances Ptiudit Nehru emphasised the close interdependence 
of the vanons movements for freedom that were going on in Spain, China, India and 
other parts of the world. It was a common adventure, the fight against imperialism. 

engaged in order to secure tolerable 

standards of living. 


.Pandit Nehrn was _ Invited to a large number of interviews with prominent poli- 

explained with his accustomed vigour and Inc&ty 
India s case for full Independence. ■' 
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His Iftsfc public engagement in England was on July 17 when he stood oh the 
plinth of Nelson’s Column in Trafalgar Square, dressed in khadJar and addressed a 
mass demonstration in connection with the second anniversary of the war in Spain. 
“Fascism is new to you” he said, “but we have been esperionoing it for the last 
160 years and so we know what Spain and China are going through. "Wo support 
them because we ^admire their qualities for fighting day in and day out out and not 
compromising. ^ "Ve dravv the lesson from them and we shall not compromise with 
British Imperialism which stands for naked domination and not suppression of 
fascism in India.” 

Pandit Jawaharlal made a moving speech at the International conference against 
the bombardment of open towns hold in Paris in the third week of July. 

Repression 

The following are some of the cases of arrests, convictions, internments, externments, 
searches, gagging orders and the likj compiled from the daily Press and the bulletins 
of the Civil Liberties Union. 

m BEmAL— 

1. Mr. Indra Singh Girwal, Srcretary of the ‘Water Transport ‘Workers’ Union 
was arrested on May 7, under Section 124-A I. P. 0. for having delivered a speech 
at a iabonr meeting on March 14 , fast. 

2. It is reported that the Sub-Divisional Officer, Ulubaria, Howrah (Calcutta) 
has served notice under Sec. 144 Cr. P. C. on 65 Congress and Peasant Workers 
in several villages of the sub-division restricting their movements and activities. 

9. The offices of the “Ananda Bazar Patrika” and Anand Press where the paper 
is published were searched on May 10 last by Calcutta police on a warrant issued 
under Section 124-A I. P. C. in connection with the publication of a news 
item on March 2 last under the caption ‘‘•The condition of Political 
Prisoners”. 

4. Mr. Makhanlal Sen, General Manager of the Ananda Bazar Patrika, Calcutta 
was sentenced on May 30 under Section 124-A, I. P. C. to four months’ rigorous 
imprisonment and a fine of Rs, 250. 

5. A charge under Section 124-A (sedition) was framed on June 7 against Mr. 
Satyendra Chandra Majumdar, Editor and Mr. Suresh Chandra Bhattacharjee, 
Printer and Publisher of the Ananda Bazar Patrika for editing, printing and 
publishing an article in the issue of March 2 last entitled “The condition of 
JPolitical Prisoners in Midnnpore Jail.” 

G. Mr. Birendra Nath Chakravarty of Seraiganj, a recently released detenu, has 
been served with a notice by the Local Intelligence Branch asking him not to 
associate with any person or association connected with the subversive movement 
against the Government. 

7. A number of released detenus of Bajshahi have been warned by the 

Superintendent of Police to notify their change of residence in case of temporary 
absence within 24 hours. A released detenu who leaves hie usual residence for a 
period of 24 hours or more or when such period of absence falls between sunset 
and sunrise must report his change of address. 

8. An order was served on May 2 by the Bengal Government on Mr. 

Saebindranath Sanyal, ex-Kakori case prisoner prohibiting- his entry, residence and 
stay in Bengal for an idefinitc period. 

9. Sachindranath Bakshi, ex-Kakori case prisoner was served with an order 

under the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act on May 17 externing him from 

the province, 

10. Similar orders it is reported have beed served by the Bengal Government 
on the other ex-prisoners, Messrs. Jogesh Chandra Chattorjee, Bnupendra Nath 
Sanyal, Manmotha Nath Gupta and Govindo Charankar. 

11. Mr. Jogendra Shukla, one of the political prisoners recently released by the 
Bihar Government was served with an order on May 28 by the Bengal Government 
under the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act prohibiting entry in the 
province. 
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12 Sardar Mehar Sigh -svas arrested on Jane 20 on a charge of sedUloh in 
connection with a speech delivered by him at a recent meeting of the Calcutta 
Gurdwar Cominittee at Ballyganj. 

13. Processes under Section 107 Cr. P. C. were served on June 14 against Dr. 
Aftab Ali, M.L.A., President of the Indian Seamens' Committee, Calcutta and 
forty-one others directing them to show cause why they should not execute a 
bond of Es. 500 with two sureties of the like amount to keep the ^ce for a 
period of one year. They were further ordered to furnish a bail of Es. 500 each to 
keep the peace,till the pending of the case. 

14. 17 Kisan workers of Erbang Eisan Sanghn in Gopo are being tried for 
alleged fomenting of class hatred By organising a Ernshak Sangh. 

15. Mr. Shekharnath Ganguli and Mr. Rnjkumar Sinha, both Eisan Sabh® 
workers are being prosecuted under Section lOS C. P. C, for delivering of speeche 
alleged to excite feeling of enmity between jdifferent classes of people at a Youth 
League meeting on May 28th last. 


16. Fifteen more persona enrolled as workers have been prosecuted under the 
same section for alleged activities in the country-side calculated to cause 
breach of peace. • 

1V_. An order under Section 144 C. P. C. has been promulgated by the Sub- 
Divisional Magistrate of Sadar. Midnapore (Bengal) prohibiting the holding of any 
meeting within the area of Eharagpur town police. 

- Bhattachayya, leader of a students organisation was charged 

with sedition on July 8 in connection with a speech alleged to have been delivered 
by the accused at a meeting held on February 8 last in Calcutta on the question 
of the release of political prisoners. 


19. The Bengal Government have served an order under the Bengal Criminal 
X<aw Amendment Act on Mr. Bhupendra Nath Sanyal, ex-Kakori case prisoner) 
prombiUng his entry or stay at his residence in Bengal. 

Sen of Barisal, one of the repatriates from the Andamans 
h.as been recently interned in P. S, Ranibandh of the Bankura District. 

nv,..™'- P-Tafulla Chanda Eundu reported to be suffering from various 

Dina^pore*^°'°^ interned in village Himtabad in the district of 

strikers of the Eulti "Works, Asansol, Bengal, were convicted for 
restrammg a local worker of the Company. 

® workshop of Messrs Burn and Co., 
cap Lsli’een'^BtarS'S^^^ A criminal 

a secifrltv'ol f P’^°®'cent Congress Socialist, has been ordered to furnish 

for deliveriDP' nn year or m default to undergo simple imprisonment 

lor ueiivering an alleged seditious speech at a village near Delhi. 

(Puniabl^a rir served on Mr. Chamanlal Azad of Batala 

Province wit^n 24 houra. recently released requiring him to leave Delhi 

in Dp]W*’Wlo*?i!l'ij ^ prominent political worker of A]mere, who was for sometime 
houm as»rn hn^,'^.^‘'? to Province within 12 

4 Mr K V ^ to public peace, 

been served A^istant Secretary, Delhi District Congress Committee has 

“rto tak» mrfin abstain from all political agitation and 

oi, lo iaa„ part in any meeting or procession for one year. 

Con gtws worl:pr°nnafJ*Q served on Mr. Shambehari Singh, a local 

directing him Punjab Criminal Law Amendment Act, 

and to return baok^™°'^^ himself within twenty four hours from the Delhi province 

pro5ecutio^*fn of severM other externment and internment orders of 

workers bv the &cret '^er^^PoP e Strike and close watching of political 

35 
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MADRAS— 

Five picketora of tho Dioocann Proas, Madras and ton of tho Jamal Glaaa Works, 
Tenoliarpet, Madras, were arrested for picketing. 

2. Tho Sub-MagistratP, Marsapur has served orders on Mr, A. Likshmiah, an 
elementary teacher and 35 others prohibiting them from entering Kalipatnam for a 
period of two months from Juno 20. 

3. The Cliief Presidency Magistrate, Madras framed charges on July 6 against 
tor. strikers of the Clioolai Textile Mills under Sootion 7 (11), Police Act, for causing 
obstruotion to trafllc. They wore arrested while picketing in front of tho Mills. 

4 Eighteen workers of Diooosan Press, Madras, wore sontoncod to throe weeks’ 
imprisonment on tho same charge. 

N. W. F. P.- . 

1. Hazara police is alleged to have raided a number of Congress Offices in the 
rural areas seizing Congress registers and occupying tho Congress stage at Gada- 
Sherwar Tillage whore a public mooting was being hold. 


PUNJAB- 

1. An advance security of Hs. 1,000 was, it is learnt, demanded from Mr. Dliarara 
Vir Kohiii who filed a declaration for bringing out tho “Awaz,” a now Urdu daily 
from Rawalpindi. 

2. A security of Rs. 500 has boon demanded from tho Hiudi “Milap’ on 


tho 


riots’* in its issue of 


Vir Milap 


was arrested 
at a public 

arrested 


ground that the paper published an article entitled ‘'•Hissar 
March 30. 

3. Another security on tho same ground has been demanded from tho 
Press whore the Hindu “Milap” is published. 

4. Sardar Uzzagar Singh Bhora, Vioo-Prosidont of tho Congress Committee Raokoto, 
and General Sooietary of tho Punjab Ryasti Praja Mandal, was arrested on May 7, 
under Section 124A-163-A I. P. 0. 

5. Baba Ishar Singh Marhano. President, Durbar Sahib Committee, 
on May 7, under Section 124A I. P. C. for an alloged seditious speech 
meeting hold in the village of Jaunsmahar on April 5 last. 

6. Sardar Pala Singh, a Granthi (priest) at the Gurdwara of Sansra was 
in Amritsar District under Section 124A (Sedition). 

7. Sardar Labh Singh, an Akali loader of Fattonanga was arrested on charge ot 

sedition under the same Section 134A, . 

8. Mr. Radhashyam, a Congress worker was arrested on May 7th under Section 
124A in connection with a speech alleged to have been delivered by him at a 
Conference held in Smuikhana in April last. 

9. Messrs Jawala Singh, Charan Singh and Didar, Socialists of tho Punjab have 
been conviotod of rioting and sentenced each of them to six months’ rigorous impri- 
sonment. Tho charge against them is that they organised a campaign against “bogar 
(forced labour). 

10. Mr. Kundanlal has boon convicted under Sees. 302 and 117 of Uio Or. Penal 
Code and sentenced to throe years’ imprisonment each count for reciting a poem 
which was alleged to bo advocating violence. 

11. Mr. Abdul Wasi, former Secretary of tho Majlis-i-Ahrar was fined Rs. 30 for 

alleged incitement to police against tho government in tho course of a speech made 
on January 5 last. . r • /. 

12. The Police raided on May 10 last tho Dwarkadas Library located in Lajpat 
Rai Bhavan and carried away a few books on Socialism and Ooraraunism. 

13. The olfioo of tho District Kisan (Peasant) Committee at Phangali, fifteen miles 

from Lahore, was raided by the Lahore police on May 2, _ nr r -n. 

14. A number of houses in Bannu wore soarohod by tho police on May o without 

finding anything incriminating. ^ , 

15. Issue No. 9. volume X, dated 24th April 1938 of the (lurmukhi ‘Kirti Lohar, 
Meerut, printed and published by Mubarak Saghar was proscribed. 

IG. Jullundar police raided on Juno G the house of Mr. Tirath Ram, Secretary, 
Congress Committee, Kartarpur, in search of proscribed literature behoved to have 
boon brought in from other provinces. 

17. Batala police searched tho local Ahrar Olfioo and the house of Haji Abdul 
Rahman, Municipal Commissioner, Mr. Moharaed Shoiiquo and two others in 
oonnootion with a booklet “Yad Baftgar” published by the local Ahrars. 
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18. Dr. Burbax Singh Sant, a prominent Congress worher was arreted on 
May 2 by Amritsar police on a charge of alleged sedition under Seotion 124-A of 
the Indian Penal Code in connection with a speech which he had delivered m tlie 
village of Harsa Chhina on 4th April last. 

19. Mr. Tikka Ram Sukhan, Secretary, Punjab Provincial Socialist Party, was 
arrested on May 9 by Amritsar police for an alleged objectionable speech delivered 

by him recently at Moga. _ ^ m • 

20. Mr. Arjnndev Kapur, Chairman, Doaba Political Conference, Mr. Smvraj 

Kapur, Chairman, Political Prisoners’ Belief Conference and Mr. Vishnu Dutt, 
Chairman, Students’ Conference to be held at Banga from_24th to 26th June were 
arrested on the 7tli instant under Section 382 I. P, C. (causing liurt to deter public 
servant from duty). . , 

21. Ch. Gharib Earn, a leading Congress worker m Sonipat Tahsil hw been 
served with a notice by the District Magistratp to appear before him on June 2. 
Mr. Ram had visited several villages in the District for Congress propaganda. 

22. Pandit Salig Ram Prasher, General Secretary, Congress Socialist Party, 
Hoshiarpnr has been served with a notice by the District Magistrate to appear 
before him on Juno 1 in connection with tho annual report of the Pnrtv. 

23. Messrs Thandon, Madaogopal, Ghulal, Pirasdilal, Barkhandilal, Gangaram, 
Umrao Singh, members of Hodel Comgress Committee, aie under arrest on a 
charge of rioting. 

24. Chaudhuri Mohammed Abd ul Bahamau, a member of the_ Punjab Assembly 

and nine other Congress workers have been arrested under Seotion 342 I. P. 0. 
(wrongful confinement). _ _ 

25. Shaikh Htsam-ud-din, Congress Municipal Commissioner of Amritsar (Punjab) 
was sentenced on June 13, under section 124-A by the District Magistrate, Ludhiana. 

26. Charges were framed on June 13 against Sardar IVazir Singh under Seotion 
124-A for making an alleged seditious speech on April 5. 

27. A ootioo under Seotion 1C8 0. P. C. is reported to have been served on Mr. 
Shiva Kumar Shukla, a member of tbe Youth League of Dnao (Punjab) for dissemina- 
ting matter calcnlated to excite feelings of enmity and hatred between different 
classes of people and eulogising violence. He had been asked to execute a personal 
bond of Es. 5,000 and two sureties of tho like amount each. 

28. Mr. Abdul Ghafur Taish, President of the Labour Federation and Mr. Safi 
Ghnlam Mohammed Turk, a worker of tho Labour Federation are beiog tried by 
tho District Magistrate, Amritsar, for security proceedings under Section 107 C. P. 
0. for alleged app'ohonsion of the breach of peace. 


29. An advance seourity of Bs 1,000 was demanded last May from Master 
Kabul Singh, M.. L. A. who filed a declaration with tho District Magistrate 
of Lahore for starting a weekly paper under the name “Loll Mitter." 

30. The Punjab Governmout have prescribed under Seotion 4 of the Indian 
Press Emergency Power Act a pamphlet in Urdu entitled “intibahush-shia be 
aqwaal-ul-aimrautul mirzayyal” written by Mauivi Ghulam Haidar on tbe ground , 
that it contained matter punishable under Section 4 of the Indian Press (Emergency 
Power) Act, 1931 and the Criminal Law Amendment Act. 1932. 

31. A pamphlet in Urdu “Yad Rjtftgar’’ by Kahmat Ullah Mauhajir, Batala, has 
also been proscribed. 

33. A similar seourity of Rs. 390 was domandel by the same Government 
from Mr. Lalchand Ikbtar who filed a declaration for starting a magazine 
“Ahimsa”. 

33. An advance security of Rs. 1,000 was demanded from Sardar Guman Singh, 
a worker of the Volimteor Training camp who applied for a declaration of a 
weekly Paper. 


34. Babu Isbarsingh Marhanna, President of the Golden Temple Managing 
Committee was sentenced on July 11 to oao year’s rigorous imprisonmont under 
Seotion 124-A, I. P. 0. 

35. Charges were framed on Juno 29 against Sardar Kapur Singh under Seotion 
124-A, I. P. G. for alleged seditious speeches made by him in April last. 

36. Teja Singh Swatantar who is serving his term has been disallowed as a 
dofenoQ witness by the Court in the seditions case against Gyani Shankar, a pro- 
minent Congress worker of Amritsar, Mr. Shankor Singh has therefore decided not 
to take part m tho further proceedings of the case. 
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37. M. L. Sardarilal, a Congress wroker of Lahore was arrested while announcing 
by beat of drum in a carriage at a public meeting. Ho is being prosecuted under 
Section 34 of the Police Act for alleged obstruction to traflic. 

38. Mr. Probodh Chandra, a delegate to the second World Youth Congress, has 
been denied a passport by the Punjab Government. Discussion in the Provincial 
Assembly was disallowed on the ground that this is not primarily the concern of 
the Local Government. 

39. Mr. Chaman Lai Azad, a prominent Congress worker of the Punjab is being 
detained for two months in Lahore under the Punjab Criminal Law Amendment Act. 

SIND- 

Maulana Lai Hussan Akhtar of Lahore, who arrived in Sindh during the first week 
of May, was served with an order directing him not to address any public mooting 
at Sukkur on the alleged fear of a breach of peace at Sukkur. 

UNITED PROriEGES— 

1. Fifteen Congressmen belonging to Madura Congress Circle, Jhansi District, 
were served with a restraint order under Section 107 Or. P. 0., to keep the peace for 
one year for alleged preaching of violence and promoting class war beotween landlord 
and peasants. 

^ 2. Notices under Section 107 Or. P. C. have boon issued against a number of 
Kisans including a Congressman by the Deputy Commissioner of Unao. 

3. The District Magistrate of Benares has served a notice under Section _ 144 on 
Mr. S. P. Tripathi, Congress Socialist worker, prohibiting him from organising or 
attending peasants’ meeting for the D. P. Government Tenancy Bill Day on Juno 
24 in Maufagaon village in Benares district. 

4. Tlio District Magistrate of Benares City has prohibited a peasants’ _ meeting 
convened for June 23 at Mautagaon village in connection with the Tenancy Bill. 

5. The same Magistrate has served an order on Mr. Rustam Satin, a Congress 
Socialist, prohibiting him from holding or addressing the Tenancy Day’s meeting at 
Mautagaon or in its victinity. 

The All India Congress Committee 

Delhi — 24th September to 26th September 1938 

A meeting of the All India Congress Committee was held at Delhi on September 
24, 25 and 2G in a special pandal erected for the purpose. 235 members representing 
all the provinces were present Maulana Abul Kalam Azad presided at the first two 
sittings on September 24 and 25 on account of tho unavoidable absence of the 
Congrosss president owing to sudden illness. Sbri Subbas Chandra Bose however 
presided at tho third sitting on Soptombor 20, 

Tho minutes of tho last A. I. C. 0. mcotings hold at Haripura on February 10 
and 22 wore confirmed. 

Tho follow'ing resolutions recommended by tho Working Committoo wore passou 
with slight moaifications : — 

(1) The C, P. MisisiEniAi. Cribih 

Tho A, I. C. C. approves of the prompt and decisive notion taken bj,’ the 
Committee in tho handling of the Central Provinces Ministerial crisis and fnlly 
endorse tho views expressed by tho Working Coraraittoo regaiding tho conduct of Dr. 
Khare and that of II. E. tho Governor of tho C. P. in this unfortunate cpisodo, 

Tho A. L C. C. is further clearly of opinion that tho conduct of Dr. N. B. ICharc 
since his resignation from tlio C. Ministry deserves tho severest condemnation 
nnd recommends to tho Working Commiltco io take disciplinary mensaro against Dr, 
Khare. 

Ao/e— Tho last portion of tho second para beginning from ‘and recororaonds (o 

tho ’ w.as moved as an amendment to the Working Committee resomtioa by 

Pandit Balkrishna Sbarm.a. Tho rcsolntion was passed ns amended. 

(2) FroLnATtos 

As doubt h.as been cxprc'Sel in certain quarters to the .altitude of the Congrt*’’* 
cm the queitioa of Feleratlon tlu* A. 1, C. C, conaidets it mvo'sary to rciterato 
the fo'iowicg irbolalion p.ced at the Haripura fc*e'.;'on of the Coni^'res:. i 
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“The Congress has rojeoted the new constitution and declared that a constitution 
for India which can be accepted by the people, mast bo based on independence anU 
can only be framed by the people themselves by means of Constituent Assenapiy, 
without interference by any foreign authority. Adhering to this policy of TOjeotion, 
the Congress has, however, permitted the formation in provinces of Congress 
Ministries with a view to strengthen the nation in its struggle for independepoo. 
In regard to the proposed FeJeration, no such considerations apply oven provision- 
ally or for a period, ani the imposition of this Federation will do grave injury to 
India and tighten the bounds which hold her in subjection to imperialist domina- 
tion. This scheme of Federation excludes from the sphere of responsibility vital 
functions of Government. _ ■ 

The Congress is not opposed to the idea of Federation ; bnt a TGal_ Federation 
must, even apart from the question of responsibility, consist of free units enjoying 
more or less the same measure of freedom and civil liberty, and representation by 
the democratic process of election. The Indian States participating in the Federation 
should approximate to the provinces in the establishment of representative institnUons 
and responsible Government, Civil liberties and method of election _ to the Federal 
Houses. Otherwise the Federation as it is now contemplated, will, iasteiid of 
building up Indian unity, encourage separatist tendencies and involve the States in 
internM and external conflicts. 

“The Congress therefore reiterates its condemnation of the proposed Federal 
Scheme and oatls upon the provincial and Local Congress Committees and the people 
generally, as well as provincial Governments and Ministries, to prevent its inaugura- 
tion. In the event of an attempt being made to impose it despite the delated will 
of the people, such an attempt must be combatol iu every way,_and the provincial 
Governments and Ministries must retnse to co-operate with it. In case such a 
contingency arises, the All Inlii Congress Oommitteo is authorised and directed to 
determine the line of action to be pursued in this regard.” 

The A. I. 0. 0. is of opinion that developments have justified the wisdom of the 
Congress resolution and warns the British Government arainst entertaining the hope 
that the Congress will ever submit to the imposition of Federation on the country 
against its declared will to the contrary. 

The A. I. C. C. further declares that the continuance of the irresposible Govern- 
ment at the Qentre is becoming intolerable and further prolongation may precipitate 
a crisis which all desire to postpone if at all possible. 

(3) Ihdian SxiiES 

The A. I. C. C. note with sorrow and dismay the repression that has been going 
on in Travancore for some days. The evidence that has come to the Congress 
office, if it is to bo believed, goes to show that the movement led by the State 
Congress is strictly_ constitutional and for a constitutional purpose, viz., 
attainment of responsible Government under the aegis of H. H. the Maharaja. The 
repudiation published on behalf of the State is categorically contradicted' by the 
spokesmen of the State Congress. In the circumstances the A. I. 0. C. recommends 
to the Travancora Government for adoption of the following policy, viz., assurance 
on the one hand that the State Congress is free to carry on the movement for 
responsible Government in a constitutional manner, appointment of a Committee 
containing among others representatives of the State Congress to explore the possibi- 
lity of granting responsible Government, and an inquiry conducted by a jurist out- 
side the State, of unimpeachable impartiality, into the recent happenings including 
charges made by the State of provocations justifying State measures including firing 
on unarmed people resulting in deaths and injuries, and an amnesty to the prisoners. 

The A, I. 0. C. regrets that the Hyderabad State has issued ordinances which 
appear to give to the State power altogether in excess of requirements. 

The A. I. C. C. has also received complaints of severe repression in States like 
Dhenkanal, Taloher, Kashmir and Sahawal. 

In all these cases the people of the States have appealed to the Congress for 
advioe, guidance and help. 

reiterate its policy of non-interference and, consistently 
with its resources, to help the people in every way open to the Congress. - The 
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poHoy of non-interference is an admission of the limitations of the Congress. The 
Congress policy has been one of friendliness to the States. In spite of the 
declarations of some Congressmen to the contrary, the corporate policy of the 
Congress, so long as it holds by truth and non-violence, must bo one of continuous 
attempt to convert the Princes to the view that their true welfare consists in a 
voluntary surrender of power to the people so as to bring them in line with the 
people of so-called British India, consistently with the existence of the constitutional 
heads of the respective States. 


(4) Palestine 

Since the Haripura Congress condemned the decision of _ Great Britain as a 
Mandatory Power to bring about the partition of Palestine in the teeth of the 
opposition of the Arabs and the appointment of a Commission to carry out this 
proieot, the A. I. C. C. regrets to find that the same policy is still being pushed 
with vigour and relentlessness. The A. I. C. C. protests against the reign of terror 
that has now almost assumed the form of a war between the British and the 
Arabs of Palestine. 

In the present world conditions the A. I. 0. C. trusts that Biitaln would be_ well 
advised in revoking its present policy and leave the Jews and Arabs to amicobly 
settle the issues between them and appeals to the Jews not to take shelter behind 
British Imperialism. 


Burma Riots 

The A. I. C. C. expresses its deep sympathy with the Indian sufferers during the 
recent deplorable riots that broke out in Burma resulting in heavy loss of life aoo 
serious injuries and destructiou and burning of property. The A. I. C. C. trusts 
that there wilt he a thorough and impartial inquiry into the cauess of the riots 
the amount of damage done to life and property. In the opinion of tho A. I. C. u. 
the demolished places of worship should be restored and adequate _ 
awarded to tho sufferers unless they are found guilty of having participated m tuo 
riots. Tho A. I. 0. 0. is also of opinion that safety of life and property snoula do 
assured to the largo Indian colony many of whom have settled in Burma lor 
generations without let or hindrance. 

The A. I. C. C. reminds tho great people of Buima that there is a long tradition 
of friendship between the two countries and that the relations between the Burmans 
and Indian settlers have hitherto been cordial and happy. Tho A. I. C. 0. appeals 
to tho Government and the people of Burma to soe to it that nothing is done to 
disturb the happy relations subsisting between the two countries. _ , 

The A. I. C. C. advises tho Indian settlors to roly moro upon thoir ability, py 
strictly just dealings to oultivaie friendship with the Barmans than upon any aid 
that might be rendered by tho mother country or the Govornmont of India. 

(6) War Danger 

In tho event of war breaking out in Europe, tho A. I. C. C. delegates its powers 
to the Working Committee to deal witli the situation as it arises from timo to tune 
in the light of Haripura resolution on foreign policy and war danger. 

(7) Revressios IK Bugti 

Tho A. L 0. 0. condemns the oppressive and tyrannical administration under 
which (ho people of fbo Bugti territory in Baluchistan have since long been 
suffering at tho hands of tribal bead Mehrab Kban. . 

The Committee aro of tho view that the British authorities who havo assiimod 
responsibility for tho welfare of tho people of (be area have failed to discharge 
resiH3DsibiIity._ 

The Committee calls upon the authorities to take immediate measures to stop tne 
present aulooratic and irresponsible system of administration under which tliQ Bugti 
tribesmen bad to live and suffer all theso years. 

(8) Civil Liberty 

Inasmuch as people including Congressmen bare been found in the uamo 
of civil liberty to advocate murder, arson, looting and class war by vlideat 
tne.ans and several newspapers are carrying on a campaign of falsehood and 
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violenco calculated to incite the readers to violence and to lead to communal 
conflicts the Congress warns the public that civil liberty does not cover 
acts of or incitement to violence or promulgation of palpable falsehoods. In 
spile therefore of the Congress policy on civil liberty remaining unchanged the 
Congress will consistently with its tradition support measures that may be undertaken 
by the Congress Governments for the defence of life and property. 

M)fe~Several amendments were brought to this resolution. Before an amendment 
brought by Shri Ahmad was put to vote Shri Niharendu Butt Maaumdar made^ an 
appeal to the "Working Committee to accept the amendment. The Working Committee 
however could not accept the amendment. Theranpon several members belonging to 
the Socialist and Kisan Sabha groups left the meeting. 

Shri Shibban Lai Saxena’s amendment recommending the insertion of ‘a few’ before 
‘Congressmen’ in the first sentence was accepted by the Working Committee. 


Resolutions by Members of the A. I- C. C. 

The following resolutions were moved by the members of the A. I. C. C. 

(1) HiNDUSTiSI 

Whereas the question of a common langnage for the whole of India is of supreme 
importance and whereas the Hindi-Urdn controversy has taken a very communal turn 
and whereas the position taken np by the I. N. C. is not properly appreciated, this 
committee reiterates that the L N. C. stands for Hindustani written in both Devanagari 
and Persian scripts as the National Langnage of India and directs all Congressmen to 
popularise Hindustani and to desist from taking part in the Hindi-Urdu controversy. 
The A. I. C. O. hereby appoints a ‘Hindustani Board’, with powers to co-opt, consis- 
ting of the following to prepare an oxhaoslive scheme for the development of 
Hindustani and submit their report to this Committee before the next annual session 
of tho I. N, 0. : 

1. Dr. Rajendra Prasad (Chairman), 2. Manlana Ahnl Kalam Azad, 3. Acharya 
Narendra Deo. 4. Babn Purshottam Das Tandon, 5. Prof. Abdns Sattar Siddiqi, 
6. Dr. Tara Chand, 7. Dr. Syed Husain, 8. Dr. Abdul Aleem, 9. Pandit Snnderlal. 

The Working Committee accepted the resolution on Hindustani minus the 
Committee portion of it. Several amendments were moved to tho main resolution but 
all were defeated as also tho main resolution. 


(2) Cosqress-Musum League Neootiatioxs 

This meeting of the All-India Congress Committee strongly disapproves of tho 
policy of certain prominent Congressmen including the Coogress President to start 
negotiations with the President of the AH-india Muslim Leagne, as the move has 
served, without any redeeming feature, to enhance tho prestige of anti-national and 
reactionary forces in the counU-y and to undermine the inflnenoe of the nationalist 
Muslim wing in the circle of organising the masses on a national and economic basis. 

Tho resolution was defeated by a heavy majority. 


(3) Behabi-Besoali Cosihoverst 

This Committee regrets the delay in settling Behari-Bengali controversy in Bihar 
and appeal to tho Congress Government in Bihar to cease from insisting on domicile 
certiBoate and the formalities incidental thereto pending disposal of the matter 

The resolntion was withdrawn on Sri Eajendra Prasad explaining that the’ matter 
■v^ sabjeot of inquiry by him and his award was ready and will be placed before the 
Working Committee. 


The Working Committee Proceedings 

Delhi— SSnd. September to Snd. October 1938 


A meeting of the Working Committee was held at Delhi from September 22 to 
Uctober 2, 1938. 

-.T ,Tbe members present were : Manlana Abul Ealara Azad, Shn's Saroiini Naidn 

If Bhulabhai Desai, ihanAbdal 

Kban, Pattabbi Sitaramayya, Shaufcarrao Deo, Hatefcrishna Mehtab and J B 
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Owing to sudden illness, the President could not be present at the meetings of the 
Woriing Committee till the afternoon of the 26th. In his absence Maulana Abnl 
Kalam Azad presided. From the afternoon of the 26th onwards Shri Subhas Chandra 
Bose presided. 

The Premiers of the Congress provinces who had been invited to attend were 
present at most of the meetings of the 'Working Committee upto the 26th September. 

(1) MuroiES 

The Minutes of the last meeting at Wardha, July 23-27, 1938, already circulated, 
were confirmed, 

(2) Budget Fob The Yeab 1938-39 

Eesolved that the budget for the A. I. 0, C. office for the year beginning from 
October 1, 1938 and ending with September 30, 1939, be sanctioned. 

(3) 'WaFDIST IjrVIIATION 

The Committee requested the President to extend on behalf of the Congress an 
invitation to the Wafdist Party of Egypt to visit India specially at the time of the 
Annual Session of the Congress. The Committee also authorised the President to 
thank the Wafdist Party on behalf of the Congress for their kind invitation conveyed 
through their leader Nahas Pasha, to send a delegation to their Party Conferenoo 
to be held at the end of November this year and to say that the Working Committee 
will try to send representatives to the Conference of the Party. 

(4) Last Date of Enrolment 

In response to the urgent demand from several Provincial Congress Committees 
it is resolved that the last date of enrolment of the primary members be extended 
to October 31, 1938 and a suitable time-table be drawn up by the A. I. C. 0. office 
for subsequent elections. 

(5) Proceeds op the Membership Fee 

It was the opinion of the Committee that the net proceeds of the membersliip 
of any year should be held in reserve for use by the new Committees, Provincial, 
District, Tahsil, Town etc , that come into existence after the annual elections. 

(6) Nagpur P. 0. C. Office 

The Committee sanctioned the change of the head office of the Nagpur P. C. 0. 
from Nagpur to Wardha. 


(7) Punjab Dispute 

The two parties in the Punjab Congress organisation met the members of ffio 
Committee on the 23rd September at 5 p. m. The one party was represented by vt. 
Gopichand and the other by Shris Baja Ram, Dunichand, and others. The Committee 
heard them at great length. 

The Committee saw no reason to •interfere with tho award of Sbri Jajrarnd^ 
Doulatram and they upheld the interpretation of the award given by Shri J. B. 
Kripalani in bis judgment communicated to tho parties. By this the Working Coancil 
constitnted by Shri Jairamdas Doulatram was to function as the exeentiyo niitbonty 
of the Congress organisation in tho Punjab in spite of the resignations of Dr. 
Satyapal and Shri Dnnichand. Dr. Satyapal however could choose any two 
representatives of his party to bo on the Working Council. Tho Office, for tho day 
to day work of the P. P, C. C., was to bo in charge of the Secretary of the 
Woiking Coancil, namely. Dr. Gopichand, At tho time of the meetings of P, C. C, 
Shri Raja Kam was to have freo access to all the papers and tho files necessary 
for tho conduct of business of these meoUngs. 

This decision of tho Working Commiffeo was communicated to tho parties, 

Shri Dunichand however met tho Committee again on the 28th September, Ho 
said that the Congress work in Punjab conld not go on satisfsolorily if only ono 
party, as at present, worked tho Congress machinerv. It was pointed oat to him 
tbat'Dr. Satyapal bad himself brought about this state of affairs by his resignation, 
it was their considered opinion that Shri Jairamdas Doniatram's remarks on the 
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election petition against Dr. Satyapal were in no way derogatory to his character 
as the objections raised were of a technical character and the election was not set 
aside. Under these circumstances the Committee saw no reason why Dr, Satyapal 
should not withdraw his resignation. Shri Dnnichand said that he would inform 
Dr. Satyapal about the talk he had with the Committee and he hoped that he might 
succeed in inducing Dr. Satyapal to withdraw his resignation. 

On the 29th the Committee was informed that Dr. Satyapal had withdrawn his 
resignation. Thereupon the General Secretary was authorised to issue the following 
statement on behalf of the Committee : — 

‘•The deputation of the two parlies in the Punjab Congress organisation wailed 
upon the "Working Committee. The Committee heard them at length. The Committee 
was of the view that Dr. Satyapal had resigned under a misapprehension and the 
remarks of Shri Jairamdas Doulatram on the election petition against him implied 
no reflection upon him as the objections raised against his election were 
of a technical character. The Committee snggested that the whole question 
could bo settled if Dr. Satyapal withdrew his resignation. We aro glad to 
know that Dr. Satyapal has accepted the suggestion of the Working Committee and 
withdrawn his resignation. We hope npw that Dr. Satyapal having withdrawn his 
resignation the Working Council constituted under the award of Shri Jairamdas 
Doulatram will work ns before.” 

(8) AtiDiT OF Accoitkts 

The Committee also decided that an auditor bo sent from the A. I. 0. C. oQico to 
audit the accounts of the Punjab P. C. G. 

(9) C. P. MisisTERtii, Cnisis 

The following draft resolution to be placed before the A. I. C, C. was adopted ; — 

“The A. I. C. C. approves of the prompt and decisive action taken by the 
Working Committee in the handling of the Central Provinces Ministerial crisis and 
fully endorse the views expressed by the Working Committee regarding the 
conduct of Dr, Kharo and that of H. E. the Governor of the 0. P. in this 
unfortunate episode. 

The A. L C. 0. is further clearly of opinion that the conduct of Dr. N. B. 
Kharo since his resignation from the C. P. ministry deserves the severest 
condemnation." 

In the A. I. C. C. the resolution was passed with the following amendment 
added : — ^“and recommends to the Working Committee to take disciplinary measure 
against Dr. Khare.” 

The Working Committee had therefore to take disciplinary action against 
Dr. Kharo in terms of the A. I. C. 0. resolution. Tbo Committeo at its sitting on 
September 28, 1938, however, decided to give Dr. Khare a further opportunity to 
dear his position and sent him the following telegram : — 

"All India Congress Committee having endorsed Working Committee action against 
yon, condemned your subsequent conduct and directed "Working Committee to take 
disciplinary action. Committeo prefers hearing you on or before first October it 
yon do desire. Please wire.”. 

To this Dr. Khare replied 

‘■Yonr wire. Having accused Working Committee I prefer independent impartial 
tribunal since Working Committeo as contending party can’t in fairness sit in 
judgment over me. Please reply”. 

Working Committee’s reply to the telegram was c 

“No appeal can lie against A. I. C. C. decision. Unless therefore von appear 
before w orking Committeo yonrsclf or by proxy on 2nd October decision will be taken. 

Dr. Kharo tailed to appow or send his representative by the 2nd. The Working 
Committee was therefore constrained to pass the foliowing-resolntion 

“In pnmnanoo of the rcsolntion passed by the All India Congress Committee to 
take disaiphMry action against Dr. Khate, the Working Committee before taking any 
action gave him opportunity to explain his conduct but ho declined to avail himself 
ot It. The \\ orhng Committee disqaaliGes Dr. Kharo from boing a Congress member 
3G 
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for the next two years from to-day, i. o.. till 1st October, 1940. This necessarily 
involves his immediate resignation from all Congress organisations and also from 
the C. P. Legislative Assembly. Accordingly the Working Committee calls upon 
Dr. Khare to resign from the 0. P. Legislative Assembly.” 

(10) DniFI RKSOIiUTIONS ON THE FOLIOWINO SUBJEOIS TO BE PI.A0ED BEFOUE THE 

A. I. C. 0. WERE ADOPTED 

(1) Federation, (2) Indian States, (3) Palestine, (4) Burma Riots, (5) Repression 
(0) Civil Liberty, (7) Interference with Administration, 

Note All these resolutions except the last (Interference with Administration) 
wore passed by the A. I. 0. 0. with slight verbal changes. See p 

(11) War Danger 

The Working Committee adopted the following resolution to bo placed before the 
A, I, 0. 0. 

“In the event of war breaking out in Europe, the A. I. 0. 0. delegates its powers 
to the Working Committee to deal with the situation as if arises from time to timo 
in the light of Haripura resolution on foreign policy and war dangers.” 

The Working Committee took tho following further decision : — 

“In view of tho problems arising out of war situation the Working Committee 
will continue to sit from day to day at Delhi.” 

(12) Czeohoslovkia 

The following resolution of sympathy was passed 

“Tho Working Committee have been following with groat anxiety the events as 
they have been developing in Europe. They view with great concern tho unabashed 
attempt that is being made by Germany to deprive Czechoslovakia of its independonco 
or reduce it to impotence. Tho Working Committee send their profound sympathy 
to the brave people of Czechoslovakia in their struggle to preserve their freedom, 
Being themselves engaged in a war, though non-violent but not the less gnni and 
exacting, against the greatest Imperialistic power on earth, India cannot but be 
deeply interested in the protection of the Czechoslovakian freedom. The Committee 
hope that tho better part of human nature will still assort and save humanity from 
the impending catastrophe.” , 

In pursuance of this resolution the President sent tho following message by oablo 
to President Bones 

“Congress passed resolution expressing profound sympathy for your brave people 
in their struggle to preserve freedom. Wo hope better part of human nature will 
still assort itself and save humanity from impending catastrophe. Pray accept 
personal regard and admiration.” 

(13) Inierferenoe in Administration 

Following resolution was passed 

“It has come to tho notice of tho Working Committee that Congress Committees 
interfere with the ordinary administi ation of tho country’s affairs seeking to influence 
ofllcors and other members of tho services. Tho Working Committee advises 
Congressmen not to interfere with tho due course of administration. This however 
does not moan that there should not bo tho utmost mutual co-opei ation between 
Congressmen and tho members of the services in matters of public conoern. 

Note : — Tho resolution could not be discussed in tho A, I. O. 0. for want of 
time. It was thoroforo passed by tho Working Committee as its own rosolation, 

1 (14) CoNSTiTunoN CojuniTEE Report 

The Report of tlio Constitution Sub-Committee was placed before tho Committee 
and was adopted. 

(15) Powers of the Parliamentart Sub-Comjuttee 

Read and considered tho following resolution of tho Tenancy Sub-Committee of 
tho U. P. Provincial Congress Committee 

“Tho Sub-Committee appointed by tho U. P. Provincial Congress Committee at 
ita mooting hold on the 11th July, 38 to consider tho draft of tho Tenancy Bill and 
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to make recommendations to the Government on its behalf is _ perturbed by the 
report that the Parliamentary Sub-Committee is anxious to arrive at a settlement 
with the big zamindars of the Province over the_ question of agrarian legislation and 
has with this view agreed to receive their deputation. 

“The Committee while recognising the right of the Parliamentary Sub-Committee 
to advise the Congress Party in all its activities is aware of the fact that as a rule 
the Parliamentary Snb-Committee has refrained from tendering advice in any matter 
unless it is specially sought for by the Congress Government or the Party itself. 
The Committee is emphatically of opinion that in the present case there is absolutely 
no reason why the rule of practice established by the Parliamentary Sub-Committee 
should be departed from. 

It is obvious that all effective work in the legislatures must have the 
sanction of the people behind it and that the Congress is pledged to implement 
the agrarian programme of the Confess as enunciated in the election manifesto 
and the agrarian programme of the Provincial Congress Committee. The Congress 
Party in each province has bean directed by the Working Committee to consult 
the Provincial Congress Committee and the U, P. Congress Party has in the 
rules framed by it laid it down as its primary duty to carry out the resolutions 
of the P, C. C. 

The Parliamentary Patty and the P. C. C. have set up Sub-Committees to 
consider the government proposals and make their recommendations to the Government 
and a machinery has also been devised to settle differences of opinion, if any, 
between these two bodies. 

The Government proposals are quite modest and inadequate to give a sufBciently 
large measure of relief to the peasantry at a time when its economic burdens are 
becoming more and more intolerable. The big zamindars are forcibly dispossessing 
their tenants in order to deprive them of the new rights that might accrue to them 
under the new Act. They are organising themselves to create difficnlties in the way of 
the Government and are using threats of violence in order to coerce the Government 
into submission. The Government has gone far to appease them and has done its ut- 
most to meet them half way. The new proposals in consequence fall far short of 
the proposals enunciated in our Agrarian Programme and the recommendations of tlie 
P. C. C. Where immediate action was urgently called for, the agrarian legislation is 
being unduly delayed owing to the delaying tactics of the big zamindars and the 
Congress and peasant organisations have been making insistent demands for improving 
the proposals. The peasantry is getting restive and if the process is not speeded up 
and all talk of compromise with the big zamindars is not given up it is bound to lead 
to disastrous results. 

The Committee is credibly informed that the Congress Government is not prepared 
to make any further concessions to the big zamindars and regards itself as quite 
competent to deal with the situation with the assistance of the Congress organisation 
of the province. It has not approached the Parliamentary Sub-Committee with any 
request nor has it ever sought its advice in this matter. 

The Committee, therefore, trusts that the Parliamentary Sub-Committee will not 
depart from the rnle of practice which it has laid down for its guidance and 
will, instead of holding out any hopes to the big zamindars or giving them any 
encouragement simply refer them to the Congress Party in the province.” 

Resolved that in view of the fact that a doubt has been raised regarding 
the_ function of the Parliamentaiy Sub-Committee, the Working Committee 
desires to make it clear that in accordance with the resolution appointing it, 
the Parliamentary Sub-Committee is required to be in close and constant touch 
with the work of the Congress Parties in all the legislatures in the provinces, 
to advise them in all their activities and take necessary action in any case of 
emergency. The Parliamentary Sub-Committee is entitled to do so suo motu and not 
only on reference being made by Parliamentary Parties or Provincial Congress 
^inmittees. The Committee regrets that the Agrarian Sub-Committee of the 
U. P. Provincial Congress Committee should have questioned the authority of the 
Parliamentary Sub-Committee and passed a resolution to that effect. The D. P. 
resolution is_ particularly objectionable as there is absolutely no justification for 
the assumption on which it is based. 
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(16) Banku Raids a 

The following resolution was passed • 

“Resolved that Mr Asaf Ali be deputed to go to the Frontier and enquire into the 
causes and circumstauoes of the recent Bannu raids and report to the Working 
Committee’’. 

(17) Dr, Asuraf’s Resolution on Hindustani 

The Committee decided to support it with the deletion of the portion about the 
appointment of a Committee. 

The resolution was however defeated in the A, I, C, C. 

The Working Committee therefore passed the following resolution to dispel any 
doubts that might have arisen regarding the Congress attitude in this question 
Hindustani — 

With reference to the non-ofiicial resolution regarding Hindustani moved by 
Doctor Asharf at the recent meeting of the A. I. C- C,, the Working Committee 
regrets that it fell through owing to the confusion of issues created by a variety of 
amondmonts. But the rejection of the resolution does not in any way affect the 
position of the Congress as defined in the following article of the Constitution 

^'Article XIX— 

{a) The proceedings of the Congress, the All India Congress Committee and the 
Working Coassiitteo shsil ordinariiy be oosdneted in Sindustaoi. The Hagiish 
language or any provincial language may be used if the speaker is unable to 
speak in Hindustani or whenever permitted by the President. 

(b) The proceedings of the Provincial Congress Committee shall ordinarily 
be conducted in the language of the province concerned. Hindustani may also 
bo used. 

Hindustani according to the practice of the Congress is the language of the 
bulk of the people of the North and written either in Dovanogri or Urdu script. 

Indeed it has been the policy of tbo Congress more and more to insist oii the 
use of Hindustani at all the meetings and in the proceedings of Congress Committee. 
The Working Committee hopes that by the ond of the year Congressmen will 
prepare themselves to speak and write in the national language so that it may 
become unnecessary thenceforth to make use of English at Congress meetings or in 
the offices of the Congress committees so far as interprovincial communications are 
concerned, provided that the Chairman may whenever neeessary permit the 
use of English. 


(8) Correspondence with thfe Muslim League 

The following is the text of Mr, Jinnuh’s letter to Mr. Subhas Bose^ 
Dated 2nd. Aug. 1988 ];. — 

I placed your letter dated the 25th of July, 1938 before the meeting of the 
Executive Council of the All India Muslim League. 

The Executive Council gave its earnest atfentiou and careful consideration to the 
arguments which were urged in your letter for persuading it not to claim the status 
it has done in its Resolution No. 1 already communicated to you, I am desired to 
state that in defining the status the Council was hot actuated by any motive 
of securing an admission but had merely stated an accepted fact. 

The Council is fully convinced that the Muslim Lea<^ue is the only authoritative 
and representative political organisation of the Mussulmans of India. The position 
was accepted when the Congress-League Pact was arrived at in 1916 at Lucknow 
and ever since till 1936 when Jinnah-Eaiendra Prashad Conversation took place it 
has not been questioned. The All India Muslim League, therefore, does not require 
any admission or recognition from the Congress ancf nor did the resolution of the 
Executive Council passed at Bombay, But in view of the fact that the position— in 
fact the very existence— of the League had been questioned by Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru, the then President of the Congress, in one of his statements wherein ho 
asserted that there was only two parties in the country viz the British Government 
and the Congress it was considered necessary by the JExecutive Council to inform 
the Congress of the basis on which the negotiations between the two organisations 
could proceed. 
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Besides, the very fact that the Congress approached the Muslim League to enter 
into negotiations for a settlement of the Hindu Muslim question it pre-supposed the 
authoritative and representative character of the League and as such its right to come 
to an agreement on behalf of the Musaalmans of India. 

The Council are aware of the fact that there is a Congress coalition government 
in N. W. E. P. and also that there are some Muslims in the Congress organisation 
in other province. But the Council is of opinion that these Muslims in the Congress 
do not and cannot represent th e Mussulmans of India for the simple reason that 
their number is very insignificant and that as members of the Congress they have 
disabled themselves from representing or speaking on behalf of the_ Muslim com- 
munity. Were it so, the whole claim of the Congress alleged in your letter 
regarding its national character would fall to the ground. 

As regards “the other Muslim organisation” to which reference has been made in 
your letter, but whom yon have not even named, the Council considers that it would 
have been more proper if no reference had been made to them. If they collectively 
or individually had been in a position to speak on behalf of the Mussalmans of India, 
the negotiations with the Muslim League for a settlement of the Hindu-Muslim 
question would not have been initiated by the President of the Congress and Mr. 
Gandhi. However, so far as the Muslim League is ooncerned, it is not aware that any 
Muslim Political organisation has ever made a claim that it can speak or negotiate on 
behalf of the Muslims of India. It is, therefore, very much to be regretted that you 
should have referred to “other Muslim organisations” in this connection. 

The Council is equally ansious to bring about a settlement of “the much vexed 
Hindu-Muslim question” and thus hasten the realization of the common goal, but it 
is painful to find that subtle arguments are being introduced to cloud the issue and 
retard the progress of the negotiations. 

In view of the facts stated above the Council still hopes that the representative 
character of the Muslim Lsague will not be questioned and that the Congress will 
proceed to appoint a committee on that basis. 

“With reference to the third resolution it was the memorandum of the Congress 
referred to in your letter dated the 15th of May, 1938 in which mention of other 
minorities was made and the Muslim League expressed its willingness to consult them, 
if and when, it was necessary in consonance with its declared policy. 

regards your desire for the release of the correspondence, including this letter, 
for publication the Council has no objection to j'our doing so. 

The Working Committee authorised the President to send the folioicing reply to 
Mr. Jinnahs letter of Aug. 2 , 1938. The letter is dated Snd, October 1938 : — 

Dear Mr. Jinnah, 

, of the 2nd August, 1938 has been placed before the "Working Committee. 

Alter due deliberation it has resolved to reply as follows : — 

Though there are inaccuracies in your letter no purpose will be served by dwelling 
tr? n ^**®.®’i*’stance_of your letter seems to be that the League does not expect 
tne Congress either implicitly or explicitly to acknowledge its status as the authorita- 
tive Muslim organisation of India. If this view is accepted by the League, I am 
autnorised tQ_ state that the Working Committee will confer with the Committee that 
may be appointed by the League to draw up the terms of settlement The Working 
^nferen ^ ^iH ha represented by at least five of its members at the sittings of the 

*be previous correspondence has already been released for publication, I am 
taking the liberty of issuing this to the press. 

The letter of 2nd October of the president was considered by the Executive of the 
Muslirn League at its meeting at Karachi held on October 9, 1938. The Council 
authorised the President, Mr. Jinnah to reply to the Congress President as follows 

I am in receipt of your letter dated October 2, which was placed before the 
■bxecntive Council of the League. I am authorised to state in reply that the Executive 
Council regret very much that the Working Committee of the Congress should have 
misread my letter of August 2 which was quite clear and did not require any 
elucidation^ or further interpretation. The Muslim League is still ready to proceed 
witn negotiations for a settlement of the Hindu-Muslim question on the basis defined 
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in my letter referred to above and would appoint ita reprosontativos to met a com- 
mittee that may bo appointed by the Congress on the fooling indicated by us in our 
throe resolutions of Juno 5, already communicated to you. 

The Constitution Committee Report 

The Cons titution Commilteo appointed hy the Earipura Congress meet for the 
Second time at Delhi on September 20, 1938. The Members present were : Sbris 
Bhulabhai Dosai, B. Pattabhi Sitar amayya, S. A. Brelvi, Anant Shayanam Ayenger 
and J. B. Kripalani. Shris Rajondra Prasad aud Shankarrao Deo wore present by 
special inyihition. 

The Committee discussed the questions that had been referred to it, considered 
the suggestions made by the different P. C. Cs, and submitted the folio ?7ing report 
to the Working Commilteo : 

Report of the CoNSTiiurioN Committee Appointed by the Resolution of the 
IlAiuptJRA. Congress Dated Pebruary 21, 1938 

The first mooting of the Committee was hold at Bombay on 18th and 19th May, 
1938 when the following members wore present ; Shris Jawaharlal Nehru, Jairamdas 
Doulatram, Pattabhi Sitaramayya, Achynt Patwardhan, Kiran Sankar Roy, S. A. 
Brelvi and J. B, Kripalani. The Committee arranged to discuss the subject-matter 
of the resolntion under the following four hoads ; — 

(a) Advisability or otherwise of indirect oleotions of delegates. 

(h) Genuine membership and proper elections. 

(c) Suitability of territorial representation on the A. I. 0. C. and in provinces 
whore it tnay bo considered suitable, the method of such representation. 

(d) Suitability or otherwise of tho method of proportional representation by a 
single transferable vote in tho eleotions to tho membership of the A, I. 0. C. Any 
consequential change that may bo necessary as a result of fixing up constituencies 
in connection with Article VI (e). 

Tho Committee discussed only the first two items and of these two, no conclusion 
was arrived at regarding tho first item, Tho tentative conclusions regarding tno 
second item, as also the points for discussion, were circulated among the several 
provi Dcial Congress Committees for elcciting Ihciy opinion thereon. The opinions 
received _ from tho several Congress Committees and the points for discussion, worn 
finally discussed at the meeting of the Constitution Committee on September 20, 

at the Harijan Colony, Delhi whon the following members were present : bn*>s 

Bbulnbhai Desai, S. A. Brelvi, B. Pattabhai Sitaramayya, M. A. Iyengar and J. ^ 
Kripalani with Shri Bhulabhai Desai in tho Chair. The following decisions were 
arrived at regarding the points under reforonce : — 

(1) Advisability or otherwise of indirect elections of delegates : The Committee 
consider that owing to tho increasing number of Primary members and the troaoie 
and expense involved in direct elections by them, indirect elections of delegates to 
the Congress is advisable and recommended that tho delegates may be elected by tne 
members of the District Congress Committee in each district who shall form an 
electoral collego for tho purpose of this election. The election to the District Con- 
gress Committee shall be direct and shall bo made by the primary members m tne 
District from among themselves. Tho District should bo divided into fixed territorial 
constituencies for this purpose, each constitueuoy being co-terminus with a revenue 
firkali, circle or union. The number of members returned from hrian, 
circlo or union, to tho District Congress Committee shall bear a fixed , prO" 
portion to tho numbers enrolled therein, as may bo prescribed by tho Provmcm 
Congress Committee. The election to the District Congress Committee snal 
be yearly and the election of the delegates to the Congress shall 
also bo annual. Any primary member of tho Congress in the District shall be 
eligible to stand as a candidate for dolegateship, and tho election of tho delegates by 
tho D, C. 0. shall be by means of the distributive vote. Delegates who ar® “o*- 
already members of tho D. C, C. shall become ex-officio mombers of the D. 0. C. 
and as before shall bo mombers of tho P. C. C. also. 

(2) (a) JEnrolment of members : — ^Diero have been complaints by individuals and 
parties that those in power and in control of the office machinery refused many 
times to supply books to their personal or political opponents and that in some cases 
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wlierB books were too freoly distributed, unreal and bosus persons were enlisted as 
members to add to the strength of a party or a faction. _ Cases also have been 
reported of instances where persons to whom books were given, enrolled mernbers 
and collected subscriptions but did not remit the money and even failed to send up 
the names of the District Congress Committee. Our recommendation is that the 
District Congress Committee shall be responsible for getting membersh p foriM 
printed at their own cost and for making arrangements for the enrolment of the 
members and the collection of subscription from them. Members of the District 
Congress Committee, the Provincial Congress Committeo -and the members of the 
A. 1. O. C. in the District and the president and secretary and other members of 
each Taluka or Town Congress Committee therein shall be entitled to obtain 
membership forms from the D. C. C. for enrolment of inembers in the District or in 
areas specified by the D. C. C. Membership forms may also be given to such others 
as the District Congress Committee may choose. The pe^ons to whom the member- 
ship forms are so given shall be responsible to the District Congress Committee 
for the money collected and they shall abide by such other directions regarding the 
sending up of lists of members etc. as may be given by the D. C. 0. 

(6) Electoral Rolls preparation : We are in favour of enrolment of members 
each year. , , 

There shall be an electoral roll or list of Primary inembers for each firkah, circle 
or union every year. The D. C. C. shall be responsible for _th6_ preparation and 
publication thereof and may delegate the preparation and publication to the Talnga 
Committee, if any, under it. The lists of Primary members must be made available 
for inspection sometime before the date of the elections at the ofiice of the firkah 
Committee for raising objections thereto. Tho final date for receiving such 
objections must be fised by the D. G. G. when the following time-scale shall bo 
observed regarding tho fixing of dates of publication of lists, the time for objections, 
the date for scrutiny, rectifications etc. Objections to the rolls shall be considered 
and decided upon by standing firkah credential committees constituted each year for 
this pnrsoso for each firkah by the District Congress Committee, from amongst the 
members of the Congress in the District. An appeal shall lie from the decision of 
the firkah credential committee to a standing District Credential Committee consti- 
tuted for the whole district each year by the District Congress Committee The 
decision of tho District Congress Committee on appeal shall be final. The finally 
corrected list shall be sent after enquiry into objections to the P. C. C. and it is 
this final list as supplied to the P. C. C. that should bo considered the valid list for 
election purposes. 

Election Machinery ; The P. C. C. should appoint a Returning Officer in each 
District for scrutinising nominations, appointing polling agents and for making other 
necessary arrangements in connection with eloclions to the ^ogress organisations 
other than village committees. Tho returning officer shall receive the necessary help 
and assistance from the District Congress pommittee. Tho Executive of the P. 0. C. 
should also appoint a Credential Committee for each district and one superior 
Credential Committee for the whole of the province. The function of the District 
Credential Committeo should be to hear all tho disputes concerning membership and 
elections within the district. All appeals from the District Credential Committees 
should lie with the Provincial Credential Committee. The decision of the Provin- 
cial Credential Committeo shall be final in all election matters except in tho case of 

disputes about the membership of the A. I. C. C. and the office-bearers and members 
of the Executive of the P. G. C. In the latter two cases an appeal from tho 
decisions of the Provincial Credential Committee should lie with the General 

Secretary of A. I. C. C. who may refer the matter to a member of the Workin<^ 

Committee appointed beforehand by the Working Committee qs a Regional Eeierence 
The decision of this member of the Working Committee appointed as the Regional 
Reference should be final in all such disputes. 

(3) Wo consider that territorial representation on the A. 1. C. C. accordin'^ to 

the provinces as prevails at present is enough and no further sub-territorial repre- 
sentation, from fixed portions of the province is necessary or desirable. We how- 
ever think that a convention may bo established for ensuring representation of 
2 .' women, Muslims, Christians, and Barijans and that of 

the Sikhs from the Punjab, wherever necessary or advisable, on the A. I. 0. C. 

(4) Wo_ are not in favour of continuing tho present system of proportional 
representation by single transferable vote in the elections to the membership of the 
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A. I. 0. C., as it leads to formations of small groups often in conflict with or 
to one another. "With a view to ensure greater harmony and full collective res- 
ponsibility, we recommended that the members of the A. I. 0. 0. from each 
province may be elected by the membots of that province from among themselves 
on the principle of the distributive vote. 

Shri S. A. Brelvi however esprossod himself in favour of retaining the present 
system of election to the A. I. C. C, on the principle of the transferable vote. 

The Industries Ministers’ Conference 

Delhi — 2ndi and 3rd, October 1938 

In terms of the resolution passed by the 'Working Committoo in this behalf at its 
meeting held at Wardha, July last, a conference of Industries Ministers of (ho Con- 

S !ss Provinces was hold at Dollii on the 2nd and 3rd October, 1938. Shri Subhas 
andra Bose presided. 

Those present were Shris Y. Y, Giri (Madras), N. N. Patil (Bombay), Dr, Syed 
Mahmud (Bihar), Shcls N. Kanungo (Orissa) and J. B. Nripalaui (General Secretary). 

Shri Yisweswaraya, Dr. M. N. Saha, Shri Q. D. Birla, Lala Shri Earn and Lala 
Shankarlal, were present by special invitation. 

Phesident’s Openinq Addhess 

The president after welcoming the members of the Conferonco delivered the 
following address on tho Industrial problems facing India : 

Let me at the outset thank you all heartily for responding to my inyitatwn and 
attending this conference in spite of inconvenience and loss of time. This _ 
enoo is the first of its kind since the Congress undertook the responsibility o£ 
Government in tho provinco. Ever since it was decided to permit Ojngressmon to 
accept ministerial oflico, tho problem of developing the industries of our country 
and tlie question of co-ordination of our resources with a view to that end has 
been engaging tho earnest attention of the Wo. king Committee. 

At its sitting in August 1937, the Working Committee adopted the following 
resolution : — 

“The Working Committee recommends to the Congress Ministries tho appoint- 
ment of a Ooramittoe of Exports to consider urgent and vital problems, 
the solution of which is necessary to any sebeme ‘of national reconstruotioii 
and social planning. Such solution will require extensive surveys ann 
tho collection of data, as well as a clearly defined social objective. Many of these 
problems cannot be dealt with effectively on n provincial basis and the interests ot 
adjoining provinces aro inter-linked. Comprehensive river surveys are necessary tor 
formulation of a policy to provout disastrous floods, to utilizo the water for purposes 
of irrigation, to consider the problem of soil erosion, to eradicate malaria, and for tlie 
development of hydro-eleotric and other schemes. For this purpose the whole river 
valley will have to be surveyed and investigated, and large-scale state planning 
resorted to. Tho development and control of industries require also joint and co- 
ordinated action on the part of several provinces. The 'Working Committee advises 
therefore that, to begin with, an inter-provinoial Committee of experts be appointed 
to consider the general nature of the problems to be faced, and to suggest how, and 
in what order, those should be tackled. This Expert Committee may suggest the 
formation of special committees or Boards to consider each such problem separately 
and to advise tho provincial governmonts concerned as to tho joint action to be 
undertaken.” 

In May last, I convened in Bombay a conference of the Premiers of tho seven 
Congress Provinces which was attended by some members of the Working Committee 
and also by several ministers. On that occasion we discussed, as some of you* will 
remember, the problems of industrial reconstruction, development of Power Kesourcos 
and Power Supply as well_ as tho general question of co-ordination and co-operation 
among the Congress provinces. If I remember aright, thosn who attended the 
conference were of tho view that the Working Committee should take the initiative 
in appointing a Committoo of Exports to advise the Congress ministries on tho above 
problems. 
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The "Worhing Committee in July last adopted the following resolution : — 

“With reference to the resolution passed by the Working Committee at _Waraha 
on August 14-17, 1937, relating to the appointment of an_ Expert Committee to 
explore the possibilities of an All India Industrial Plan, it is resolved that as a 
preliminary step the President be authorised to convene a conference of the Ministers 
of Industries at an early date and call for a_ report of the existing industries in 
different provinces and the needs and possibilities of new ones.”_ 

This Conference has been called in pursuance of this resolution. 

It is needless for me to point out that with the problems of poverty _ and uu- 
employment looming so large in our national life today, the question of utilising all 
our resources to the best advantage of the nation has assumed enormous importance. 
It is essential to improve the miserable lot of our peasantry and to raise the general 
standard of living. This cannot be achieved merely by the improvement of agriculture. 
Greater efficiency in agricultural methods, which is certainly desirable may give us 
more and cheaper food and other necessities of life obtained from agriculture, but it 
will not solve the problem of poverty and unemployment. This may appear paradoxi- 
cal, but a little consideration will show that greater efficiency means that the same 
production in agriculture can he effected by less than the present number of 
agriculturists. In that eventuality the present'situation of unemployment may become 
worse as a result of scientific agriculture. 

How then shall we tackle this formidable problem ? It is our aim to see that 
everybody— man, woman and child, is better clothed, better educated and has sufficient 
leisure for recreation and for cnltural activity. If this aim is to be realised the 
quantity of industrial products has to be increased considerably; necessary works 
nave to be organised and a large proportion of village population have to be diverted 
to industrial occupations. 

India is a country with resources similar to those of the Hnited States of America. 
Her mineral wealth and other natural resources are superabundant. What is wanted 
m their systematic and organised exploitation by us in the best interests of the nation. 
Every country in the world that has grown rich and prosperous has done so through 
the fullest development of its industries. I shall here cite the example of only one 
country. Before the Great War, Russia was no better than India. She was mainly 
an agricultural country and nearly 70 p, c. of the population were peasants, almos't 
as miserable and wretched as our peasants today. Industries were in a backward 
state, power was undeveloped and was considered a luxury. She was without know- 
ledge of her power resources, without exports and technicians. But within the last 
IG years she has passed from a community of primarly half-starved peasants to one 
of primarily well-fed and well-clothed industrial 'workers. She has achieved a 
considerable measure of success in her efforts to solve the problem of poverty, 
disease and f^ine which perpetually haunted her peasant population before the 
Kevolntion.^ This has been largely duo to planned industrialisation of the whole 
country which presupposed a scheme of planned electrification. This marvellous 
Rjssia in a vary short period deserves our careful study and attention, 
mespective of the political theories on which this State is based. I have quoted the 
example of Rupia merely because of the resemblance which the pre-War cenditions 
‘o°se in cur country and to show how far a scheme of planned 
ind^trimisation can take us on the path to all-round prosperity. 

txmgressmen of today have not only to strive for liberty but have also to 
” .portion of our thought and energy to problems of national 
reconstruction, considering that we are within sight of power and Swaraj is 
Jill a dream to be realized in the distant future. National reconstruction 

wi.l pe possible only with the aid of Science and of our Scientists. There is 
^y. 0 lot of loose talk about schemes for bringing about 
f recovery in this land. To my mind the principal problem that we 
tVin industrial recovery but industrialisation. India is still in 

tinfiK ™ ofoge of evolution. No industrial advancement is possible 
rpi-nLfv® through the throes of an industrial revolution. If the industrial 

fhliiiaiu ^ril, it is a necessary evil. AVe can only try our best to mitigate 
hnra i . attended its advent in other countries. Furthermore, we 

nnp determine whether this revolution will be a comparatively gradual 
Great Britain, or a forced march as in Soviet Russia. I am afraid 
consign forced march in this country. In the world as it is 

of today, a community which resists industrialisation has little chance 

01 surviving international competition. 
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At this stnge I should like to make it perfectly char that there need not 
be a conflict between cottage industries and large-scale industries. Such conflict, 
if any, arises out of misunderstanding. I am a firm believer in the need of 

developing our cottage industries, though I also hold that we have to reconcile 

ourselves to industrialisation, AVe find that in the most industrially advanced 
countries in Europe a large number of cottage industries still exist and 

thrive. In our country we know of cottage industries— like the hand-loom 
industry, for instance— which have withstood competition with Indian and 
foreign mills and have not lost ground. Industrialisation does not therefore 
mean that we turn our back on cottage industries. Par from it. It onlv means 
that we shall have to decide which industries should be developed on a 

cottage basis and which on a large-scale basis. In the peculiar national 

economy which exists in India today, and in view of the limited resources of our 
people, we should do our very best to develop cottage industries, side by side 
with large-scale industries. 

Industries may be roughly classified under 3 heads, — heavy, medium an^d 
cottage industries. Heavy industries at the present time, are no doubt of the 
greatest value for the rapid economic development of the country. They form 
the backbone of our national economy. AVe cannot unfortunately make much 

headway in this direction until we capture power at the centre and secure 

full control of our fiscal policy. The medium scale industries can be started 

by business leaders with Government co-operation and help. As regards Cottage 
industries, I have already observed that there need not be any conflict between 
their development and that of large-scale industries. . , 

I should now like to make a few observations on the principles of national 
planning. 

(a) Though from the industrial point of view the world is one unit, we 

should nevertheless aim at national autonomy especially in the field of our 

principal needs and requirements. , 

(b) We should adopt a policy, aiming at the growth and development or 

the mother industries viz., power supply, metal production, machine and tools 
manufacture, manufacture of essential chemicals, transport and communicalion 
industries etc. . , 

(c) We should also tackle the problem of technical education ana 

technical research. So far as technical education is concerned, as in the case 
of Japanese students, our students should be sent abroad for training in 
accordance with a clear and definite plan so that as soon as they return 

home they may proceed straightway to build up new industries. So far as 

technical research is concerned, we shall agree that it should be freed from 
governmental control of every kind. 

(d) There should be a permanent national research council. 

(e) Last but not least, as a preliminary step towards national planning, there 
should be an economic survey of the present industrial position with a view to 
securing the necessary data for the national planning commission. 

I shall now draw your attention to some of the problems which you may have 
to consider at this conference 

1. Arrangement for a proper economic survey of each province. 

2. Co-ordination between cottage industries and large-scale industries with a view 
to preventing overlapping. 

3. The advisability of haying a regional distribution of industries. 

4. Rules regarding technical training, in India and abroad, for our students, 

5. Provisions for technical research. 

6. Advisability of appointing a Committee of experts to give furlbor advice on 
the problems of industrialisation. 

If these problems could be tackled at this conference, I am sure that our purpose 
in meeting hero- this afternoon would be fulfilled. As I have indicated at the outset, 
we have to go into the question of the existing industries in the different provinces 
and the needs and possibilities of new ones. We can fulfil this task only if we 
tackle a variety of problems some of which I bavo indicated above. 

In conolnsion I express the ardent hope that through your help and co-operation 
the conference may prove to be a success and may afford a powerful impetus to the 
industrial regeneration of our poor and exploited country. 
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The four ministers also made statements on the industrial situation in the country 
and the problems affecting their respective provinces. There was then a general 
discussion. 

The following resolutions were passed : — 

(1) This Conference of the Ministers of Industries is of opinion that the problems 
of poverty and unemploj'mont of national defence and of the economic regeneration 
in general cannot be solved without industrialisation. As a step towards such 
industrialisation a comprehensive schema of national planning should be formulated. 
This scheme should provide for the development of heavy key industries, medium-scale 
industries and cottage industries, keei>ing in view out national requirements, the 
resources of the country as also the peculiar circumstances prevailing in the country. 
The scheme should provide for the establishment of new industries of all classes and 
also for the maximum development of the existing ones. 

(3) This Conference having considered the views of several provincial govern- 
ments is of opinion that pending the submission and consideration of a comprehensive 
industrial plan for the whole of India steps should be taken to start the following 
large-scale industries of national importance on an all India basis and the efforts 
of all provinces and Indian States, should as far as possible, be coordinated 
to that end. 

(a) Manufacture of machinery and plant and tools of all kinds ; 

(b) Manufacture of automobiles, motor boats etc. and their accessories and other 
industries connected with transport and communication : 

(o) Manufacture of electrical plant and accessories ; 

(d) Manufacture of heavy chemicals and fertilisers ; 

(e) Metal production ; 

ff) Industries connected with power ganeratioa and power suppiy. 

(3) 'With a view to doing preliminary work for giving effect to resolution 1 
and 2 this conforenoo appoints a Planning Committee {the personnel of which will bo 
announced later by the Congress President). 

To enable this Committee to commence work forthwith, the different provincial 
governments are requested to make suitable Gnancial contributions. Tho Committee 
will submit its report to tho Congress Working Committee and to the All India 
National Planning Commission provided for here-after within four months of the 
commencement of its sitting. 

(4) This Confereuco is further of opinion that a commission fully representative 
of all India, including the British Indian Provinces and the Indian States, should be 
appointed for tho purpose of giving effect to resolutions 1 and 3 after due considera- 
tion of the recommendations of the Plinning Committee. The Commission to be 
called tlie All India National Planning Commission shall consist of the following 
members with powers to co-opt (a) one nominee of the Govornment of each Pro” 
vince or Stato co-operatiug in this work, {(/) four representatives of tho Federation 
of Indian Chambers of Commerce, (c) a representative of the All India Village 
Industries Association and (d) all members of tho Planning Committee mentioned in 
Resolntion No. 3. 


The PlMuing Commitloe and tho All India National Planning Commission shall 
have a paid non-member secretary with necessary staff. Tho Commission shall at 
its first meeting framo rules for its own procedure. 

Tho Commission may appoint a Sub-Committee or Sub-Committees of experts 
to report to it on tcolinical or financial aspects of any industrv under consideratiou 
and may for expert investigation employ suitable technicians. 

, The Commission shall submit interim reports on such industry by definite dates 
to be fixed by the commision at its first meeting. 

Tho first meeting of tho All India National Planning Commission shall bo presided 
oyer by the President of the Indian National Congress. At that meeting the com- 
mission sMll_ elect Its own chairman, who if not already a member of the Commission, 
shall ex-oEcio becomo a member of that body. 

- lEe Commission shall in its _ report formulate complete schemes including recom- 
mendations on the following points : ° 

(a) place or places where a particular industry shall be csbblished with due 
regard to all relevant circumstanoes, such as the supply of raw materials, natural 
ana loc^ advantages, faoihties otc., (6) method of organisation of indaslry, whether 
UHo, private outerpriso aud in tho 

mana''emen/^° mode of State aid, (c) methqd of financing the Industry and its 
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Each cooperating province and state shall make an initial finanoial contribution 
to the Commission to meet all necessary expenditure. 

As soon as the All India National 'Planning Commission comes info existence, the 
Planning Committee provided for in Resolution No. 3 will be absorbed in the com- 
mision and will place before the commission all the facts, materials reports etc. 
collected or drawn np by it. 

The personnel of the Planning Committee shall be announced by the President 
of the Indian National Congress. 

Syt. V. V. Giri, Minister of Industries, Madras will taka the necessary steps for 
bringing into existence the All India National Planning Commission and will also 
convene the first meeting of the Commission. 

(5) This Conference is of opinion that it is of national importance that industrial 
and power alcohol should bo manufactured in India and the necessary law material, 
chiefly molasses, now available in India in huge quantities which is at present being 
wasted, should be fully utilised. This conference has heard with satisfaction that 
the governments of the Provinces of tJ. P., Bihar, Bombay and Madras, have_ schemes 
for the manufacture of power and industiial alcohol under their consideration. The 
Conference is of opinion that all the provinces and States should fully cooperate and 
assist in the establishment and development of such an industiy on an Ail-India 
scale, and to that end this Conference strongly recommends that necessary 
logislation be enacted throughout India to make illegal the sale of petrol unmixed 
with power alcohol for purposes of automobile fuel. 

(6) This Conference resolves that all tho provincial Governmenls and Indiau 
States should cooperate with and assist one another in matters of marketing, indus- 
trial research, compilation and distribution of commercial and industrial intelligence, 
expert advice and technical and vocational education. 

(7) This Conference favours the automobile project placed before^ it and recom- 
mends that the Planning Committee should examine tho whole scheme in all its details 
and make their recommendations to the National Planning Commission. 

The Assam Ministerial Crisis 

A motion of no-confidence was due to be moved in the Assam Assembly on 
September 13, against the Ministry of Sir Mohammad SaaduIIah. The 
forestalled it by an announcement in tho Assembly on the same day that he naa 
submitted the resignation of his Cabinet to the Governor as ho had found tnar 
several supporters of the Ministry had left his parly and joined the opposition. 
The Cabinet having resigned, Shri Gopinafh Bardoioi. the leader of the Congress 
party in the Assembly, was called for an interview with the Governor. The Congress 
Leader undertook to form a coalition ministry but wanted time to copsnlt tne 
leade'rs of different parties and also the Congress President and the Parliamentary 
Sub-Committeo. Shortly afterwards, the Congress President and Manlana Aoui 
Kalam Azad proceeded to Shilong to study the situation at Qrst hand and advise. 
They held consultations with the Congress Party and other groups in the Aspm 
Assembly. As a result thereof the Leader of "the Congress Party was authorised 
to form a Coalition Cabinet The following statement was issued to the press ny 
the President and Maulana Abul Kalam Azad : 

“After consultation with the leaders of the Assam Congress Parliamentary Party 
it was decided to have a Cabinet of eight members, five Hindus and three Muslims. 
It was further decided to select the Hindu personnel immediately, but to postpone 
the selection of the Muslim personnel with a view to giving those Muslim groups 
who have not joined the Congress coalition an opportunity of doing so by accepting 
tho Congress policy and programme, and Congress discipline. After considering the 
response from those Muslim groups, the Muslim personnel of the Cabinet will 
finally be selected." 

“Mr. Gopinath Bardoioi, leader of the Congress Party in Ihe Assembly called on 
the Governor yesterday evening at 5-30 p.m. and submitted the names of n/? 
members of the Cabinet, naraelj% Mr. Gopinath Bardoioi (Premier!, Mr. Kammi 
Kumar Sen, Mr. Akshay Kumar Das, Mr, Rap Nath Brahma and Mr. Ram Nath Das, 
■We hope and trust that tho members of the Assam Legislature as well as the general 
public of Assam will lend the fullest siippoit to the new Cabinet, and that the 
members of the new Cabinet by their work and public service, justify their selection 
and thereby further the Congress programme and enhance Congress prestige,” 
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Gandhi Jayanli 

Tho 70th birthday of Mahatma Gandhi was celebrated with _ enthusiasm all over 
the country. Flag salutations, prabkat pheris, sale and hawking of Kbaii, _ purse 
collections, public meetings to explain Gandhiji’s ideals formed, as usiml, the principal 
features of tho celebrations. ITot only Congressmen but people of all shades of 
political opinion participated in these celebrations. . -r 3 i i i. i 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru while speaking at a meeting in linden to celebrate 
the occasion paid tribute to tho life and teaching of Gandbiji. “Mahatma Gandhi , said 
Pandit Nehru, “had left the Congress but he was bigger than Congress and was a great 
force. His straggle for freedom was greater than of any organisaliom ^tely we 
have seen extraordinary triumpth of violence in Enrope. Mahatma Gandhi had lived 
for tho exact opposite. In Europe wo bad seen tho law of jungle _ prevail but m 
India Gandbiji had laid down something entirely different. Active resistance lo_ evil 
had been his policy — if you like it, peaceful and non-violent resistance but resistance 
Dcveriheless.” 


Uncertified Khadi 

The following note on Uncertified Khadi by Gandbiji .appeared in a recent issue 
of the ‘Harijan.’ _ , , j. 

Reports have come to me sbowiog that even responsible Congressmen _ use khadi 
that is sold in uncertified bhandars. No khadi is gnaranteed pure that is _ sold in 
nneottified stores of which unfortunately there is quite a number which has increased 
since tho phenomenal rise given by the A. I. S. A. in tho wages of spinners. 

It is not often that workers get better wages without asking. And when that 
happens unsorupnioas persons enough will bo found mho will o.vpioit tho poverty or 
ignorance of tho workers, pay them the old low w.agcs, and sell their manufactures 
at prices lower than those charged under the raised rate of wages. Then again, cloth 
is sold under tho name of khadi which has its wrap made of mill-spnn yam. Pare 
khadi is that khadi which is handwoven out of handspim yarn and for which wages 
have been paid according to the A. I. S. A. scale. Such khadi can be had only at 
certified stores. 

Unfortnnately Congressmen, out of ignorance, or because they do not behove in 
khadi, buy cheap cloth for raate-believe at the uncertified _ stores and thus thwart 
the Congress policy about khadi and, to tho extent of their purchase, defraud the 
spinners of tho rise in the wages. Lot the public realize that every rise in tho price 
of khadi moans at least that much more is paid to tho spinner. I use ‘at le.ast’ 
advisedly. For the whole of the rise in wages is not charged to the buyers. 

Those Congress leaders who open khadi stores witbont reference to tho A. I. S. A. 
or wijhont boiug asked by it, certainly harm their own institution, encourage fraud 
•and violate the Congress policy ; whereas it should be the duty and pride of every 
(^ngressman to help in every way tho effort of the A. 1. S. A. to better tho lot of 
the most helpless of humanity. 


Arrests, Imprisonments, Searches Etc. 

The following are some of tho c.ases of arrests, convictions, internments, exfern- 
ments, searches, gagging orders and the like compiled from the daily press and the 
bulletins of the Civil Liberties Union. 


PUNJAB 

Mr, Jograj, General Secretary, District Congress Committee, Lahore, w.as arrested 
on Angnst 6 under Section 124-A for an alleged seditions speech delivered recently in 
Jallianm,al!a Bach in connection with the Kisan Movement. 

Lala Arjnn Deo Eapnr and five other Congressmen of Banga, Jnllandar District 
nave been asked to furnish securities of Rs. (500 each. 

Thirty-five peasants of a village near Unao, Punjab, who are reported to have held 
a democstration against tho landlords thereby endangering peace have been bound 
over nnder Section 107 Cr. P. O. 

have jested Fir Ghnlam Jilani, a worker of the Itiahad-i-Millat 
Tinder S^lioa 107 Cr. P. C. 

sentenced the editor, printer .and pnblisfaer, 
and manager of the now defnnet 'Siyasat” to pay a fine of Es, 60 or in dcfanlt to 
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undergo imprisonment for one month under the Indian Press (Eraorgoncy Powers) 
Act for alleged publication of an unauthorised news-sheet. 

Amritsar District Magistrate under the Indian Press (Emergency Powers) Act 
awarded three months’ rigorous imprisonment each to three socialist workers ; Dr. 
Bhag Singh, Ghulam Jilani and Jagir Singh Joga for publishing an unauthorised news- 
sheet about the practical programme of the Patiala Praja Mandal. 

Master Devraj Shola, a teacher of a Multan School has been arrested for deliver- 
ing an alleged seditious speech at Delhi. 

Dr. Gur Bux Singh Sant of Amritsar was awarded on August 17, six months’ 
rigorous imprisonment for an alleged seditious speech delivered at Harsachina on 
April 4 last. 

The Punjab Government have issed a fresh warning b Mr, N. G. Ranga, M. L, A. 
that he should not make speeches at public meetings in Simla without obtaining the 
previous permission of the Government as otherwise ho would bo liable to arrest 
under the old order passed under the Criminal Law Amendment Act. 

An externmont oider was served on Chaudhri Sherjung under Section _ 3 of Iho 
Punjab Criminal Law Amendment Act to quit the Punjab by the first avaiiablo train 
as his presence in the Punjab was against public interest and not to enter into the 
Province for a period of one year. 

Mr. Ratan Singh who recently returned from Russia was arrested immediately after 
he alighted at Ludhiana under the Criminal Law Amendment Act. Ho has boon 
detained in the Lahore Fort. 

Comrade Iqbal Singh was served on August 21 wilh a notice under Section 3 of 
the Punjab Criminal Law Amendment Act directing him to quit the Punjab and not 
to re-enter for a period of ono year. 

Sardar Ishar Singh Majhail, Secretary of the Sikh National College, Lahore was 
arrested on August 17 at Lahore under Clause 5 of the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act. . , 

Baba Harnara Singh, a prominent Kisan leader has been interned in the village tor 
ono year. He is also prohibited from participating in meetings or processions. 

Sardar Kartar Singh Gill, General Secretary of the Punjab Kisan Committee has 
been ordered by the Punjab Government to loavo Amritsar within 24 hours ana 
remain interned in his village. Ho is also askod not to make any speeches or 
participate in any political activities. 

Babu Sohan Singh Bhakna and Mr. Yog Raj two prominent kisan loaders were 
prosecuted on August 22 in Amritsar Distiict Magistrate’s Court under Section 117, 
1. P. C. for alleged instigation to defy order under Section 144. . . 

Special Magistrate, Amritsar convicted on August 13 Jathadar Attar Singh ana 
16 members of his Jatha under Section 145, I. P. 0. for alleged defiaiico of 144 
orders and awarded a year’s rigorous imprisonment to the Jathadar and ono moutn 
each to each of the 16 members of the Jatha. 

The same court awarded a year’s rigorous imprisonmont each to Sardar Jagat 
Singh and S. Sanj Singh for tho same offence. . . , 

Securities of Rs. 500 each deposited by tho “Akali Patrika”, a Punjabi daily and 
tho Akali Press where tho paper is published were forfeited. The securities wero 
demanded for publishing four articles relating to tho recent satyagraha in Amritsar, 

Two fresh securities of Rs. 3,000 each have been demanded from “Akali Patrika 
and tho Akali Press where tho paper is published. 

An anli-Dnionist demonstration at Ajmola, Paujab, was forcibly dispersed by 
the Polico by a cane charge resulting in injuries to olovon persons. 

As a sequel to an or counter botwoon the polico and tho villagers in Sangial, a 
village in Sialkot district tho police have arrested ten persons including 8 Congress 
workers on a charge of voluntarily causing Jmrt to deter a public servant 
from duty, 

Amritsar polico raided the office of tho Kisan Committee and removed tho flag 
and certain documents. 

Manhna InayatuMi, President of tho Majlis-i-Ahrar, Qadian, was arrested undor 
Section 103 Cr. P. C. in connection it is said with a speech doliverod by him 
at a meeting. 

Mr. Waheed-ud-din, office Secrehiry of the Ilfihad-i-Millat, w.as convicted by the 
Distnct Magistrate, Lahore, on Jully 4 and ordered to pay a fiao of Rs. 75 or in 
default to undergo 3 months imprisonmont for reciting a poem at a public meeting. 
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Sardar Pa!a Singli has bean seatenced by the District Magistrate, Amritsar to 
rigorous imprisonment for a period of one year under Section 124, I. P, C, for an 
alleged seditious speech at Harsa Ghinna on 4th April last. 

Sardar Sohan Singh of Amritsar, a Congress worker, was sentenced to a year s 
rigorous imprisonment for delivering seditions speeches at fiarsa Chidna and at Jonsi. 

Two years’ rigorous imprisonment was awarded to Qani Shanker Singh, General 
Secretary of Shiromani Akali Dal on a charge of sedition for two speeches delivered 
in September last, . . . i 

Sardar Kapur Singh was given six months _ rigorous imprisonment by the 
District Magistrate, Amritsar, for two alleged seditions speeches in April last. 

The Ooty Bank Raid Case prisoners, Khnshiram Mehta, Prem Prakash and 
Hazari Singh detained in the General Jail, Lahore. Panjab as Madras prisoners, 
when they threatened hunger-strike were ordered to be released by the Madras 
Government last week. Immediately after they came out of the Jail they were 
served with notices under the Criminal Law Amendment Act, directing them to 
leave the Punjab by the first available train. 

Mr. Devendra Nath Mudli, Secretary of the Kharagpur Town Congress Committee 
was served with a notice under S ection 103 Cr. P. C. to show cause why ho should 
not bo directed to execute a bond of Rs. 500 with two sureties of the like amount 
each to be of good behaviour for a period of one year. The charge against 
him is that he had disseminated seditions matter on May 31 last at Sakuahat 
and on June 12 last at Knirai. 

Mr. Mudli was served with another notice asking him_ not to hold meetings as 
Secretary of the Town Congress Committee within the_ jurisdiction of the Kharagpur 
Thana without the previous permission of the Suh-divisional Officer, Kharagpur. 

Bhai Dhian Singh, a political worker of Jandiala, Punjab, on his release from 
the Lahore Central Jail after undergoing Penal servitude for about twenty years, 
has been interned in his village for a period of two years. 

Police made a lathi charge to disperse a procession of about 30 villagers found 
in the compound of the District Court, Amritsar, to greet some of the prisoners who 
were being brought from the Judicial lock-up for trial. 

DELHI 

Delhi police have arrested over thirty members of the worker’s League and 
Railway Porter’s Union for demonstrations expressing sympathy for persons who 
were arrested and convicted on July 22 for observing general hartal. 

Delhi Government has demanded a security of Rs. lOCK) from “Azad”, the organ 
of the Local Muslim League for the publication of some alleged objectionable articles. 

Delhi Government have demanded under Section 7 (1) of the Indian Press (Emer- 
gency Powers) Act, 1931, an advance security of Rs. KXX) from Mr. Sadnllah Khan, 
President of the Thelawalas Union, Delhi, when he applied for permission to bring 
out a weekly paper called “Mazdoor Dunia”. 

BENGAL 

Mr. Satyendra Nath Majumdar, Editor, “Ananda Bazar Patrika" and S. C. Bhatta- 
chaya. Printer and Publisher of the same paper, were convicted on July 18 by the 
Presidency Magistrate, Calcutta, to six and three months’ rigorous imprisonment 
respectively on a charge of sedition for an article “Condition of Political Prisoners 
in the Midnapore Central Jail” in their paper of March 2 last. 

Additional Chief Presidency Magistrate found Mr. B. N, Bhattaoharya guilty of 
sedition in connection with a speech delivered by him on February 13 last on the 
question of release of political prisoners and sentenced him to pay a fine of Rs, MO 
or in default to undergo three months’ rigorous imprisonment. 

Mr. G. N. Plncknott has been externed from Bengal for a period of 14 years tvith 
effect from August 13, 1938 under the Qoonda Act. 

Jonah Sheik and 24 other members of All Bengal Krishak Samity of Calcutta 
were directed under Section 107 C. P. 0. to furnish bonds of Rs. 3J0 each with 
two sureties of the like amount to keep the peace for one year. They are aliened 
to have gone into the village and made objectionable speeches. “ 

fonigunj Pottery Works strikers who came in procession to Calcutta to meet Mr 
Subhas Chandra Bose were distressed by the police. Two of the strikers were 
arrested.; 

Messrs. Aqun Dev Kapoor, Shiv Raj Kapoor and Visnu Dutt have been prose- 
cuted for alleged causing hurt to a Jamadar of Banga Town Police to deter him 
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TRAVANCORE STATE 

GISio^ Diwan issued a Criminal Law Amendment Eogulation, modelled after 
(lie Criminal Law Amendment Act passed in British India during the non-cooperation 
days. The Travancoro State Congress and the All Travancoro Youth Ijonguo were 
declared unlawful associations. Their offices were closed and their property confiscated. 

An order prohibiting him from addressing meetings was served on Mr. N. C, 
Seklinr on August 10 by the District Magistrate, Trivandrum. He was subsequently 
arrested and convicted for breaking the order. 

Mrs. Kamala Devi who was invited to preside at (lie Youth League Conference 
was also served with a restraint order by the Magistrate. When sho disobeyed tho 
order sho was arrested and taken out of tho State. 

Messrs. P. G. Shridhar, Shrikantaii Nair and N. Thanu Pillai, all officers of tho 
Youth League were arrested on August 23 including Mr. K. Damodar who presided 
at the Conference. 

Messrs. Pattam Thanu Pillai, President of the State Congress, T. M. Vnrghese, 
Vice-President, N. P. Nilkanta Pillai and K. T. Thomas, Joint Secretaries and 0. 
Kama Chandran of tho All India Congress Committee wore under arrest. 

Tho Slate Military has reinforced the local police in many places. Thneo 
firing hae occurred, first at Noyyntinkarn on August 31, then at Quilon on 
September 2 and then at Kottayam on September 5. Seven died as a result of 
firing at Nayyatinkara and five at Quilon and one at JCottayam. Besides many 
were injured. . i • 

The licence of tho “Malayalnm Manornma” has been cancelled and theic 

press has been sealed. There was no previous notice nor was any order 

served on any one. . 

Mr. K. P. Nilkanta Pillai and Mr. Q. V. Mathew who were arrested for offering 
civil disobedience in Quilon have been sentenced each to 18 months’ rigorous imprison- 
ment and a fine of Rs. 1300, in default three months’ further imprisonment. 

The residences of Mr. 1C. T. Thomas, Mr. K. P. Nilakanta Pillai, and Mr. 
Madhava Warrior were searclicd on August 27. 

Printing of any newpapers, books, pamphlets etc. likely to have a tendency 
directly or indirectly to c.\-cito disaffection or further the objects of unlawful 

associations is also penalised. , „ t . 

At Quilon G. E. N, Pillai and M. G. Mathew and at Kottayam Mr. L. John 
Philipose were arrested, tried and sentenced to 13 months’ imprisonment nnu 
Es. IGOO fine. 

At Alleppy Mr. P. K. Kunju Pillai were sentenced for similar offence to 

7 months and Es. 350 fine each. 

Messrs. Pollom Thanu Pillai and T. M. Vergbeso were sentenced to one 
year’s simple imprisonment and Es. 800 fine for disobeying prohibitory ortlcrs 
lit Trivnndrum. , 

Mr. P. .7. Sebastian, M L. A., was sentenced on August 30, to 13 months 
impriHoiimcnt and a fine of Rs. 1,000. 

An order has been served on Mr. P, Balakrishnan Thampi, Deputy Jjcnder 

of the Slate Congress Parly in the Assembly prohibiting him from speaking 

at public meetings for a period of 15 days. 

Messm. V. K. Velayiidhan, Deputy Lender of the Congress Party in the 
Assembly and H. Sugaihnn, General Secretary of the Coir Factory Workers 

Union were sentenced to 18 moiillis’ rigorous imprisonment and Rs. 1,000 fine 

or in default 4 and a half monllis’ more. 

Mr. V. IC. Mathew, Jfr. A. K, Pachupillni, Advocate, and Mr. M. J. Joseph, 
all of ICottnynm were sentenced to 12 months’ imprisonment and Ks. 500 fine. 

Mr* K, M. B* Pillnui, Advocate and Mr, S, Ivuinnrns^vniny wctc sentenced on 
September 5, to G months' imprisoument and Rs. 590 fine. 

Messrs. C. Kesavan and K. S. Piliai, "Working Committee raerobers were arrcaltHi- 

At Quilon on September • 0, Mr. K, Kesavan, member, Travniicore Assembly 
and Govindan. Secrelary, Quilon Factory "W’orkers’ Union were arrested. 

At Kottnynm Mr. 11. V. 'i’homns, member, Slate ABScmbly and Mr. David M-aha 
Pillai, Yatil, Mr. Oopala Pillai, Secretary, Kolfny.arn Tonlh Ivcague were arrested. 
MYSORE STATE :~ 

Permi'sion, it i< reported, was refused by the Government to Mr. N. C, 
Tliimma P.eddy, Advocate oml a prominent paliitcal leader for etarling e weekly 
eralJed ‘"Swarajva . 
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Similar permission has been also lefnsed to_ Mr. G. E. 

Jonrnal called "Matribhami” . No reasons were for refusing those 

BUI is there in the State Assem bly to amend the ^'^astic Mysore Press Act Britisn 
Indian Press Act makes provision for demanding advance security but not tor 
outright refusal. 

Government of Mysore have passed orders prohibiting entry into the State ot 
“Prajasakti” a Kannada weekly, published in Hnbli, 


I^IIjG'TRT STA.TE * 

A procession -was taken out on August 10 in contravention oC the States 
tioDS. Fire was opened and one is reported to^ have been killed and a number 
injured. Mr. Banmali Das, Secretary of the Praja Mandal has been arrested, over 
ninety have been tried on charges of leading unlawful processions and have been 
sentenced mostly to sis months’ imprisonment and very heavy Ones. 

The Secretary of the Praja Mandal, Mr. Banmali Das was arres'ed on August 3 
under Section 124A for sedition. . , ^ 

Police on August 12 opened fire to disperse a procession and one was killea. 


ALWAR STATE ' 
Mr. JainaraTOn Vyas, General Secretary ot the All India States 
for an alleged breaking of the provision of the Seditions Meetings 
been ordered to leave the Alwar State. 


Peoples’ Conference 
Act of 1921 has 


All the political prisoners in the Alwar Jail are reported to have taken to hunger- 
striko as a protest against the State’s refusal to allow them trial in open court, 
tight to engage defence counsels of their own choice and beiug given bar-fetters. 

L. S. Tnpathy Naray an and Indra Singh Azad have been sentenced to two years’ 
and RadUacnaran and Nathuram Modi to one year’s hard labour. 

KEOAVffAR STATE 

Mr. M. Pradhan and Mr. N. Mahapatra have been sentenced to six months’ 
imprisonment for enrolling members for the Orissa States* Peoples’ Conference undbr 
Section 107 Cr. P. Code. Three more have been arrested on the satiae charge. 


DESP^LA STATE 

Notices under Section 144 have been served on Mr. Para Chandra Nail of Balasore 
and Mr. Chaitanya Slisra of Despalla State ordering them not to enter the State. 
They are accused of being instrumental in instigating subversive activities in the 
State. 

KASHMIR STATE 

The District Magistrate, Kashmir, has served a notice on ‘’Hamdard”, a nationalist 
them not to issue the special number of the paper which was to be 
pub.ished in commemoiaticn of the Eesponsible Government Dav which was to be 
celebrated thronghout the State on August 5. 

Eaja Mohd. Akbar, Provincial President of the All Jammu and Kashmir Muslim 
inference who stood cha rged with sedition has been sentenced to three years’ 
rigorous impnsonment and a fine a of Us. 109. 

The Additional District Magistrate, issued an order under section 108 calling upon 
four prominent workers, Mr. Moiid. Syed and Mr. Ghulam Mohd. Sadiq, members of 

Abdulla, President of the Muslim Conference and 
v.araar ijuah bingh, to show cause why they should not be bound down for one year 
^ before this.^the District Magistrate of Srinagar had 
UMlared sectm 144 for a period of one month banning all public meetings and 
prcwessions. Defiance of the order started. Seven persons including Mr. Abdulla 
of unrest h^s resulted in 47 arrests in the city and 31 in the 

KALSIA^ STA TE 

, District Magistrate/Kalsia State, has promulgated Section 144 in village Chirk, 
oanmeg meetings aud delivering of speeches within a radius of seven miles. The 
muer is to reiMin in fore/ for two months. This order is a sequel to the agitation 
wrriea on by Kirti Kisay 'Workers against the State. The posting of punitive police 
the Btato is reported to be creating great unrest in the villages 
anu the Bea^anta Committee have asked for its immediate removal. A severe lathi 
charge oa picketors on September 12 is reported. 

33 
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NABHA STATE 

The authorities became panicky when the Nabha Praja Mandal atranRed for 
a Flag Hoisting Ceremony. According to the President of the Prnji Mandal, 
Pandit Anantaram, President of the Phool Congress Committee, Mr. Narirara, 
General Secretary and Sardar Gurbachan Singh, President, Nabha Congress 
Committee along with twenty-two other congressmen were arrested in the Congress 
OfiBce, Ludhiana, and taken to Nabha, The local Congress Office was searched and 
all documents were seized by the police. A War Council to resist repression has 
been formed. 

VDAIPVB STATE 

Has issued a notification prohibiting the formation of Societies, holding of 
meetings and taking out of processions without the previous permission of tlie 
authorities. The Police are authorised to prosecure guilty persons, disperse 
unauthorised meetings and prohibit the distribution and exhibition of such notices 
and pamphlets as are likely to lead to feeling against the State. 

HYDERABAD STATE 

Government on September G issued a Public Safety Regulation which wiji bo 
enacted into an Act within six months. Under the Regulation undesirable outsiders 
will be very strictly supervised. Such persons already in the State ‘will be liable 
to arrest without warrant, summary deportation with maximum penally of one 
year's rigorous imprisonment and a fine if such deportees return to the State. The 
Commissioner of Police, Hyderabad, and First Talukdar have been vested with 
special powers in this connection as well as for carrying out searches of houses 
and buildings for undesirable outsiders. Hotels and restaurants are required to 
maintain a careful register of all their lodger.? on pain of 3 months’ imprisonment. 

By a Gazettee Extraordinary issued on September 7 the Government have 
banned under the Public Safety Regulation, promulgated the previous day, the 
formation of the Hyderabad State Congress. The Congress has been banned not 
for anything it has said or done bat because the Government are satisfied on their 
own enquiries that it will bo “constituted on communal lines and animated by 
communal and subversive ends.” No reasons are given in support of their 
allegations. 

The Government have also prohibited from entry into the State 21 newspapers 
of which eleven' are from Bombay. 

The Working Committee Proceedings 
Wardha — 11th. December to 16th. December 1938 
A meeting of the Working Committee was held at "Wardha from 11th to IGth 
December, 1938, Shri Subas Chandra Bose presided. 

The members present were : Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Shreomati Sarojini Naidii, 
Shris Jawaharlal Nehru. Vallabhbhai Patel, Jairamdas Daulatram, Bimlabhai Desai, 
Pattabhi Sitarammayya, Sarat Chandra Bose, Shankarrao Deo, Ifarekrisbna 
Mahtab, J. B. Kripalani. 

(1) SuPPLEMENTAny BUDGET 

Resolved that the following supplementary Budget for (ho j'oar 1938-39 bo 
sanctioned. R?* 

(i) Travelling Expenses for tho members of the Parliamentary 

Sub-Committee '• 1,200 

(ii) Expenses for Treasurer’s Office 000 

(iii) Bannu Enquiry Expenses \ ■^07 

Note : Mossr.s Bachchraj & Co. Ltd., of Bombay wore doing tho work of tho 
Treasurer’s office with tho help of thoir stalT for ' .Which they charged notliing from 

tho A. I. G. C. Funds. They requested that a grant ' -of Rs, 000 jier year may bo 

made for tho expenses incurred by them in this conneJlion. 

(2) Gratuity to Late Shri Annut WaiIi^ed’s Widow 
Resolved that a monthly allowance of Rs. 20 bo paid Vo ibo widow of Lite Shri 
Wahood, Typist in tho A. J. C. C. office for a kriod of five years from 
November, 1933. t 
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(8) Next Cosgkess Sessios — ^Date 

In accordaiico with the request of the Reception Committee of the next Congress 
to be hold at Tripuri, (Mahakoshal) following dates were fixed for the meeting or 
the Subjects Committee and the Open Session. 

(i) Subjects Committee — ^7th, 8th, 9th March 1939. 

(ii) Open Session — 9th 10th 11th March 1939. 

The following resolutions were passed : — 

(4) Late Maulana ShAukat Ali 

The Working Coramlttee express their great sorrow at_ the sudden_ death of 
Maulana Shaukat Ali and place on record their deep appreciation of his invaluable 
sacrifices and service to the cause of India’s freedom. 

(5) Indian States 

The Working Committee welcome the awakening^ of the people of the Indian 
States in many parts of the country and consider this as a hopeful prelude to the 
larger freedom comprising the whole of India, for which the Congress has laboured. 
The Committee support the demand for civil liberty and responsible government 
under the aegis of the Rulers in the States and _ express their solidarity with these 
movements for freedom and self-expression. While appreciating that some Eulers 
of the States have recognised this awakening as a healthy sign of growth and aro 
seeking to adjust themselves to it, in co-operation with their people, thO Committee 
regret that other Eulers have sought to suppress _ thoso movements^ by banning 
peaceful and legitimate organisations and all political activity and, in some cases, 
resorting to cruel and inhuman repression. In particular the Committee deplore the 
attempt of some Rulers to seek the aid of the British Government in India to 
suppress their own people, and the Committee assert the right of the Congress to 
protect the people against an unwarranted use of military or police forces, lent by 
the British authorities, for the suppression of the legitimate movement of the people 
for responsible government within the States. 

The Committee desire to draw attention afresh to the resolution of the Haripura 
Congress which defines Congress policy in regard to the States. While it is the 
right and privilege of the Congres to work for the attainment of civil liberty and 
responsible government in the States, existing circumstances impose certain 
limitations of this work, and considerations of prudence prevent the Congress from 
interfering organisationally and directly in the internal struggles of the States. This 
policy was conceived in the best interests of the people, to enable them to develop 
self-reliance and strength. It was also intended as a measure of the good-will of 
the Congress towards the States and of its hope that the Rulers, of their own accord, 
would recognise the spirit of the times and satisfy the just aspirations’ of their 
people. Experience has proved the wisdom of this policy. But this was never 
conceived as an obligation. The Congress has always reserved the right, as it is its 
duty, to guide the people of the States and lend them its influence. With the great 
awakening that is taking place among the people of the States, there must be an 
increasing identification of the Congress with the States’ people. 

The policy laid down by the Haripura Congress, which has been so abundantly 
justified ,mnst continue to be pursued. While, therefore, the Working Committee 
weloome tho movements in ths States for the attainment of responsible government 
they advise the people not belonging to the States concerned against taking part in 
civil disobedience and the like. Participation by such people will bring no real 
strength to the movement and may even embarrass the people of the Slates 
concerned and prevent them from developing a mass movement on which strength 
and success depend. 

The Committee trust that all movements in the States will adhere strictly to the 
fundamental Congress poliey of non-violence. 

(6) Co.vgkess Mej£beeship 

The Working Committee have received reports from various parts of the country 
to the effect that some of the membership registers contain names of fictitious 
persons or_ those who have not fulfilled the qualifications for membership. In certain 
instances, it is reported that groups of people have been nominally made members, 
their subscriptions having been paid by someone else. The Committee aro 
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strongly of opinion that such fiotilious membership must bo ended, and all names 
that are found, after due enquiry, not to fulfil the qualifications of membership must 
be removed from the rolls. 

2. The Congress has prided itself in the past not only on its inspiring objective 
of freedom for India’s millions but also on the purity of its methods and it is by 
adhering to these methods that it has achieved success in its high tasks and built 
up a reputation worthy of the great cause it served. While welcoming millions of 
our people to its membership rolls and deriving vitality and strength from the 
sympathy of scores of millions of others, the Congress has held that its effective- 
ness as a fighting organisation lay in the disciplined workers in its ranks and not 
merely in a large ineffectual membership. 

3. The "Working Committee therefore are of opinion that immediate and effective 
steps must be taken to inspect and revise all membership registers, with a view to 
make them conform with reality and the rules of the Congress. The Committee 
desire and request all Provincial Congress Committees to undertake this task at an 
early date and to complete it at the latest by the 31st of March 1939 when a full 
report of the steps taken should bo presented to the office of the A. I. C. C. In 
the course of this inquiry, as errors are discovered in the membership rolls, they 
should be immediately rectified and the names of fictitious or unqualified per- 
sons removed. The 'inquiry should not interfere with the course of the various 
elections during the next three months, except in so far as corrections are made 
from time to time in the membership rolls. The General Secretary of the A. I. 0. 
0. will give every assistance to the P. O. Cs in this inquiry. 

4. The Working Committee are further of opinion that certain rules of procedure 
and constitutional changes are necessary in order to prevent the enrolment of fictitious 
or unqualified members, to make Congress a stronger organisation of effective 
workers. These rules must ensure that existing qualifications, like the rule requiring 
habitual wearing of khadi, are strictly adhered to, and further qualifications aro laid 
down for all office-bearers and members of elective committees in the province. 
Such further qualifications should be as laid down in Clause 6 below, subject to the 
period of continuous membership being varied having regard to the nature and 
functions of the oommittoe concerned, such as, district, taluqa, thana or maudal 
committees. 

5. Every primary member will be entitled to vote at any Congress election 
only if ho goes personally to the office of his primary committee, gets his name 
registered in a separate roll of voters, and obtains a voters card. Provided that in 
tho case of women, people who are ill, and those who may be absent from their 
primary area, registration may bo effected by correspondonce or through some other 
person. 

6. The Working Committee recommends that Article V of tho Congress Consti- 
tution be amended so that the following qualifications, in addition to tho habitual 
wearing of khadi, ho laid down for those seeking election as delegates to tho 
Congress. 

(t) Continuous membership of tho Congress for the three years proyious to tho "■ 
date for election ; provided that it shall be open to the Provincial Executive or other 
competent body to reduce this period for any particular candidate, more especially 
in individual cases for women, political prisoners, minorities and backward classes. 

(n) Tho candidate must have performed a proscribed task for the Congress 
during tho previous year, such task being either spinning personaHy by hand at 
least 5000 yards of yarn or doing some other task prescribed "previously by llie 
Provincial Executive. All candidates must have a certificafo stating that they have 
performed this task and fulfilled this qualification, 

7. Tho Working Committee invito P, 0, C. Cs. to make further suggestions for 
(ho amendment of the constitution or tho framing of rules in order to strengthen 
and purify tho Congress organisation, 

(7) Co.VGRESS AND COMMTJXAI, OrGAKISAXIO-XS 

Resolved that for the purposes of Article V (c) the following organisations are 
declared as communal organisations : — 

(1) Tho Hindu Mahasabha. 

(2) The Muslim League. 

Article V (c) reads : “No person who is a member of any elected Congress 
.-ommittce of a communal organisation, (ho object or programme of which involves 
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aod in conflict with those of the Congress. 

(8) Ratio 

“Ho£B rffl's 

interests of India and insistently demanded its revision, Ine 

hnvfl hhherto resisted all these attempts and last issued a communique on the 6th of 
Inno 1938 deolarinn that it did not intend making any change in the ratio for the 
So^oiS and in of that declaration sought to, .^ely merely on the 

!nstabilitv°and uncertainty during the period of readjnstment which according to them 
was likely to cause greater loss to Indian interests than any corresponding gam from 

“ '’since June lallfthf balance of trade has turned more and more . 

The Committee are of opinion that the rate of exchange of Is. 6d. to the rupee uas 
hit hard the agriculturists of this country by lowering the price of agricultural 
commodities and has given an undue and unfair advantage to imports into tnis 

The Working Committee are satisfied that the rate of Is. Gd. cannot any longer 
be maintained on the balance of trade. During the last seven years that _ rate has 
been maintained by the largo exports of gold which have been very injurious to 
the country. Matters have now reached a stage when the rate can only be 
maintained by a policy of contraction of currency and credit and by further depletion 
of the gold and sterling resources of India and particularly of the paper currency 
reserve. Those sterling resources have already been used up to an alarming extout 
and there is a danger to farther serious depletion taking place it efforts continue to 
bo made by the Government of India to maintain the present ratio. The Working 
C-ommittco look upon such prospect with the utmost concern and anxiety. 

In view of this situation, the Working Committee have come to the conclusion 
that tho best interests of the oonntry demand that efforts to maintain the present 
exchange level should heuceforth cease and urge upon the Governor-General-in- 
Counoii tho necessity of taking immediate steps to lower the rate to Is. 4d. to the 
rupee. 

(9) PiLESTIHE 

Tho Working C-ommitteo have passed resolntions from time to time dealing with . 
the clianging simation in Palestine and sympathising with the struggle of the Arabs 
to mainlain their political and national integrity. Reports are continuously comieg 
in from a variety of reliable sources_ of unamenable atrocities committed by the Briffsh 
Army and Police on the plea of maintaining law and order in this mandated Territory. 
Ihe courage, dotormination and sacrifices made by tho Arabs in this life and death 
struggle have evoked the admiration of the people of India who once more wish 
to convey to them thoir good wishes for complete success in the attainment of their 
objective. 

Committee wish to express their condemnation of the ruthless 
Eriro pursued by British ImperiaUsra iu Palestine which must lead to 

gra Q consequMces, and reiterate their opinion that the issue of the future 
ddo^ra^atioD^ Palestine should be left to be decided on the principle of self- 

(10) ISDEPESDEXCE DaT 

PLEDGE— 
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of life, so that they may Lave full opportunities of growth. Wo boliovo also tliat if 
any government deprives a people of these rights and oppresses them, the people have 
a further right to alter it or to abolish it. The Britisli Government in India has not 
only deprived the Indian people of their freedom but has based itself on the exploita- 
tion of the masses, and has ruined India economically, politically, culturally and 
spiritually. We believe therefore that India must sever the British connection and 
attain Puma Swaraj or Complete independence. 

“We recognise that the most effective way of gaining our freedom is not through 
violence. India has gained strength and self-reliance and marched a long way to 
Swaraj following peaceful and legitimate methods, and it is by adhering to these 
methods that our country will attain independence. 

“Wo pledge ourselves anew to the Independence of India and solemnly resolve 
to carry on non-violently the struggle for freedom till Purna Swaraj is attained.” 

(11) Eepkesentations of Muslims in Conoress Commixiees 

The Working Committee issued the following instructions to _ the_ Provincial 
Congress Committees with regard to the representation of Muslims in Congress. 

The Working Committee having learnt that in some local committees Muslims 
are not sufficiently represented advises all committees to arrange for their aderjuato 
representation. This representation should bo, if necessary, provided for in the 
constitution but moanwhilo conventions should bo established to give effect to it. 

(12) Changes in Provincial Constiiuiions 
Vidarbha and Sindh — 

The Committee sanctioned the changes made by tlie P. 0. Cs of Vidarbha and 
Sindh in tbeii respootivo constitutioms. 

The following resolution was passed : “The Working Committeo approves of uio 
amendments sent by U. P. P. C. C, in its Constitution, excepting the portion 
relating to qualifioations and disqualifications of Congress delegates which jcqutro 
changes in the Constitution of the Congiess before they can bo given effect to. 

Nagpur — 

The Committee approved of the amendments in the Constitution of the Nagpur 
P. C. 0 except the clause which authorises tho Prosident of the P. C. C. to nominate 
threo merabois to tho P. C. C. The Commitloo was of tho opinion that nominalion to 
Committeo was against the spirit of tho Congress Constitution. 

Burma — . . 

In view of tho special position assigned to Burma in llio Congress organization 
tho Constitution submitted by tho Burma P, C. C. framed on tho old lines when 
Burma was a province of India was not sanctioned by tho Committee, ihe 
Committee were of tlio opinion that a special Constitution bo _mado for separate 
Buima in consonance with the peculiar position that it oooupios in the Congress 
organization. In the meantime tho Committeo assigned to Burma 20 delegates ana 

3 members of tho A. I. 0. 0. to bo elected ^according to the rules of tho Constitution 

submitted by the Burma P. C. 0. 

(13) CoNGUESS AND SIUSLIM LEAGUE 

The Committee considered Mr. Jinnab’s letter dated 9th Oct. 1938 from Karachi. 
It is the opinion of tho Committeo that in view of tho position taken up by tho 
council of the Muslim League no useful pmposo will bo soryed by prolonging too 
correspoudouco with tho League. Tho President was authorised to ^y^fo to iui^ 

.linnah closing the correspondonco. Tho following letter 'was written by wo 

President to Mr. Jinnah : 

Dear Mr. Jinnah, ^ 

Tho Working Committeo have considered your letter of October 10, IJSii nna 
regret tho decision contained therein. Since tho Committeo do not find it poasiDio 
to agree with the Council of the Muslim League as to tho basis of tho negotiation 
and since tbo Council insist that an agreement as to the basis i.s a qua non ot 
any negotiations between tho Congress and tho League, the y orKing Commiltco re- 
gret that they arc not in a position to do anything further in the direction of .starlin., 
negotiations with the League . with a view to arriving at a settlement of tho IJindu- 
Muslim que.:UoD. 
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I am sorry for tho delay in replying to yonr letter bnt I did not want to say 
.anything till tho Worting Committee met and considered tho matter. 

‘Since tho provions correspondence has been published already, I am taking tho 
liberty of issuing this to the press. 

(14) Fckd Cueated moM Excess Allowakce nr Nox-Coxqkess Provixces 
It was decided that 25 per cent of the fund created from e.xcess allowances of 
Congress members of the Legislatures in non-Congress provinces, be spent at tlio 
discretion of tho President of the P. 0. C. and tho Leader of tho Congress party 
in the lAJgislaturo, for general Congress work in the province. 

(15) Sat PATTADin Fon Ceylos 

Tlioro was a desiro expressed by tho Ceylonese Indians that some memhers of tho 
Working Committee sbonld visit Ceylon for the purpose of studying the condition of 
Indians there and establishing contacts. The committee requested Sri Pattabhai to 
visit Ceylon to study the situation there and establish tho necessary contacts. 

The President’s Tour 

The Congress President’s tonr in tho Pnnj.ab lasting from tho 25th Nov. to 2nd 
Doc. evoked great popular enthusiasm. Tho President bad a most stronnons pro- 
gramme to carry through, during the brief period. This was followed by a visit to 
Sind where ho stayed for three days. 

Ho was in Lucknow from tho 19th to 23rd Nov. prior to his Punjab tour in 
response to an invitation to open tho Khadi and Industrial Exhibition. 

People assembled in their thousands to listen to the Congress President as he 
sped from place to place. All classes of people, peasants, labourers, students, in- 
tellMtuals, industrialists and others joined in welcoming the President and thereby 
testifying to tho extensive hold of the Congress on the conntry. 

The burden of tho President’s speeches throngliout his tour was tho need for 
discifiline and unity, the need for a well-knit and organised paity both for winning 
India's freedom and retaining it when it is won, and use tho freedom won for putting 
tlirongh a comprehensive socio-economic programme for raising tho moral and 
material level of tho conntry. 

Congress Mimstry in Assam 

AT ®“,^^°®bor 8, a no-Contidenco motion was moved in Assam Assembly by Mr. 
Maqbnl Hussain Chondhury against tho Congress Coalition Ministry, It was nega- 
tived by tho Assembly by 54 votes to 50, one member remaining neutral. 

^ Tlio no-Confidcnco motion was tho occasion of a fnll dross debate on the policy 
''n'- of flio Dardoloi Ministry which ha t assumed responsibilities of 

once Mrciy two months ago, Tiio oppositionists voice! their strong criticism of 
tun policy so far pursnod by the Ministry. Tho Loader of tho European Group 
wpresseu nonbts and apprehensions which were agitating tho European 
wramanity m Assam in respect of tho hostile altitude of tho Congress party against 
uieir interests, ghn Copinath Bardoloi answered these doubts and criticisms and 
evponuued the policy of tho Congress Party, Ho expressed bis readiness to face 
gcDcral eloction if the Assembly so desired. 

The Planning Committee 

, Industries Ministers’ Conference held at Delhi in October last p.Tsst^l a roso- 
laiioa appointing a Planning Committee (the personnel of which was to bo announced 
t- Congress President) with a view to underrating preliminary work in 
connection with a comprehensive Industrial plan for the wiiolo of India. Tho 
louowiag IS tho personnel of tho Committee as annonneel by the Congress President : 

Chairnan — (1) Sri Jawaharlal Nehru. Members — .2) Sir M. Yisvesvaravv.a, (3) Prof. 
Hoghnad S.alia, (4) Sri Purshottamdas Tbaknrdas, (5) Dr. V. S. Dnbev, (Oj S.n A. K. 

O) Sri Ambalal Sarabhai, r,8) Dr. Nazir Ahamad, (9) Sri A.' D. Shroff, (10) 
irof. K, T. Shah, (11) Prof. .T. C. Cthosh. 12. Sri Knraarappa, Secretary, A.I.V.LA. 

co-opted as a member of tho Planning Committee by Sri Jawaharia! Nehrn, the 
viisirman of the Committee. 
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The first meeting of the Committee was held at Bombay on Dec, 18. It was 
inaugurated by the Congress President and presided over by Sri Jawaharlal Nehru, 

In inaugurating the conference and requesting Sri Jawaharlal Nehru to accept 
the responsibility of presiding over the deliberations of the Committee, Shri Subhas 
Chandra Bose made a survey of the special problems which the Committee had to 
face and removed certain misconceptions about the place of cottage industries in the 
national planning scheme. 

Pandit Jawaharlal who made a short speech pointed out that any kind of national 
planning which was divorced from the rushing torrents of the national movement 
would lose touch with living rerSlities. 

At the conclusion of the National Planning Committee the following olRoial com- 
munique was issued : 

“Tne Planning Committee appointed two Sub-committees to report by to-raorrow 
on the budget, the office and secretariat of the Committee ; the other Sub-commitloo 
was to draw up the questionnaire which was to be issued to the various Provincial 
Governments, States and other public institutions concerned This questionnaire will 
he considered by the full committee on Tuesday next. The committee decided to 
authorise the Chairman to co-opt representatives of the All-India Village Industries 
Association and organised labour”. 

The National Planning Committee sat for four more days. Besides discussing 
the lines on which the work of the Committee should be conducted it prepared an 
elaborate questionnaire to be addressed to various Provincial Governments, Indian 
States and Industrial organisations. The Committee also passed the following 
resolution : 

“The Planning Committee is of opinion that the various Provincial Govepmonts 
should create provincial and where necessary, inter-provincial river commissions for 
the regulation, development and control of various rivers and water-ways for tlio 
purpose of providing the following ; 

Water for agriculture and Industries, 

Hydro-electric power. 

Cheap transport, 

Prevention of erosion, silting and floods, and 

Safe-guarding the healtli of the people. . ,, 

The Committee was further of the opinion that the Planning Commission slioulu 
also consider and deal with problems of tbo shitting of river bods. 

The Indian States 

The last few months have witnessed tho growth and spread of the movement for 
responsible government in Indian States. The contrast between tho unrest of today 
and tho inertia of yesterday is striking. Many causes account for this rapid auu 
widespread change not tho least being tho Haripnra Resolution on Indian States. 
This resolution, though seemingly unfriendly, has proved a Godsend. It made a 
direct appeal to the self-respect and self-reliance of tho people of the States wif/| 
results that we all witness to day. A few outstanding examples of this great 
awakening are given hero. 

KASHMIR , r 

A land deservedly famous for its natural wealth and beauty is politically one oi 
tbo most backward and materially one of tho poorest of tho^ Indian Slates. Ao 
illiterate, half-starved peasantry forms a considerable section of tho population. 
Until r^ntly they sufTored patiently tho burdens that a top-heavy administration 
placed^ffpon them. But for some time now there has been a .stir and .awaksoing 
among them. A movement is afoot for the domocratisation of tho administration ana 
tlie establishment of rejiresentative institutions. 

Tho movement was at first led and conducted exclusively by the membor.s of ou’J 
community, namelv Muslims, constituting as thoy do tbo 'bnlk of the j/ojiuhtioa ; but 
now the base of the movement has been broadened and Undns and Muslims are 
working togclhor for tho common cause. Tiicro is repression of this movement acJ 
as is tho w.ay of repression it grows by what it feeds on. Arrests, fines. Ecarcbes 
.and lathi charges are regnlar features of tliis repression. Tho policy of arrests 
its limitations. Tho jails even if thoy aro emptied of non-politicals have bat iifflitef 
accommodation. There is therefore increasing re.%ort to the policy of fines and suo.i 
other forms of repression. It is not uncommon for tho sings of youngmon to bo 
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visited on their fathers, uncles and other relations and in the absence of these 

°° It wllf bo^ewrio many that several parts of K^ashmir are in a state of martial 
law since 1931. A Notification was promulgated in 1931 to rneet an emergency. It 
was withdrawn when the emergency ceased. Bnt it was again promulgated^ on June 
1, 1933 to meet another emergency which is still supposed to continue. Obviously the 
word emergency has reference to the popular upheaval in the States threatening 
existing privileges. To have an idea of this repressive and drastic notification sonie 
of its provisions may be quoted here. 

Section 3 of the Notification : (1) A competent authority (all military State 

officers, District Magistrates of Jammu and Kashmir and all police ofheers of and 
above the rant of sub' inspectors) may arrest without warrant any person against 
whom a reasonable suspicion exists that he has promoted or assisted to promote or 
intends to promote disaffection against the_ authority of Government or_ that ho 
has acted or intends to act in a manner prejudicial to the restoration or maintenance 


of law and order. , . , 

(2) In making snch arrests a competent anthonty may use any means that 

may be necessary. , „ , i, • 

(3) A competent authority mating such arrests shall forthwith commit any 
person so arrested to jail in Srinagar. Provided that no person shall be detained in 
custody under this section for a period e.xceeding one month. 


Section 4 ; Power to control turbulent persons : (1) A competent authority if 
satisfied that there are reasonable grounds for believing that any person has promoted 
or assisted to promote or intends to promote or intends to assist any disaffected 
person, or has otherwise acted or intends to act in a manner prejndScial to the 
restoration or maintenance of law and order, may by order in writing, direct 
that such person : — 


(a) Shall not enter reside or remain in any area specified in the order. 

(b) Shall reside or remain in any area specified in the order. 

(o) Shall remove himself from and shall not return to any area specified in the 
order or 

(d) Shall conduct hitnself in snch manner, abstain from such acts or take such 
order with property in his possession or under his control as may be specified in tho 
order. 

(2) An order made under Sub*seotion I shall not remain in force for more than 
one month from the making thereof. 

(3) An order made under sub-section shall be served on tho person to whom it 
relates in the manner provided in the code for service of summons. 

Section 7 of the Notification : 1. Power to fake possession of immovable property, 
where in the opinion of a competent authority such action is expedient in tho 
furtherance of any operation being carried out by any military forces or the police, 
for the restoration or the maintenance of the law and order or the protection of 
property, snch competent authority may after recording an order in writing and stating 


ifl) Take possession of any laud and construct military works including roads 
any_ trees, hedges and crops thereforra. 

v,.!, possession of any land or building together witli any property thereon 

Whether movable or immovable including works for the supply of electricity or water 
and any source of water supply. 

(o)_ Take such steps as may be expedient for placing anv lands, buildings or struc- 
tures in a state of defence. r o . . & 

buildings, structures, trees, hedges, crops or other property of any 

kind to be destroyed or removed and » o i i i r- j j 

(o) Do any other act involving interference with tho private rights in property. 

the opinion of a competent authority any land or building can be utilised 
^ ^ or oBioes for public servants or for the accommodation of troops, police 

® fottipetent authority may, by order in writing, require the occupier or 
charge of the land or building to place it at the disposal of the 
nr times as may bo specified in tho order together with the wholo 

or omer things in such manner as it may consider expedient. 

or,R?nf;nn’*n/" ■ control telegraphs. A competent authority may control tho 

P n of any state telegraph or telepnone office or staffon in any part of the area 

f 
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for which ho is appointed and in particular may intorcopt any telegraphic or telephonic 
message, in the course of transmission, may ascertain its contents and may prohibit 
its' further transmission. 

Power to enforce orders. If any person disobeys or neglects to comply with an 
order made, direction given or conaition prescribed in accordance with the provisions 
of this notification or of the rules made thereunder the authority which made the 
order gave the direction or prescribed the condition may take or cause to be taken 
such action as it thinks necessary to give effect thereto. 

Penalty for disobeying order under Section 4 or Section 9. "Whoever disobeys or 
neglects to comply with any order made or direction given in accordance with the 
provisions of Section 4 or Section 9 shall bo punishable with imprisonment which 
may extend to throe years or with flogging not exceeding 30 stripes or fine extending 
to Es. 1,000. 

Orissa States : — 

The repression that is going on in Dhenkanal, Talohar and some other States of 
Orissa is of the most savage and ferocious description. It is incredible the way the 
machinery of repression is being worked in those small States and equally incredible 
also the way the people, the half-starved, illiterate and superstitious peasants are 
standing up to this repression. Prnja Mandals are formed in these States which have 
for their ohjoctives the removal of the burdens that are crushing the peasantry and 
other classes, and the establishment of responsible government. These objectives are a 
manifest throat to the established privileges of the ruling class. The latter are there- 
fore unable to see the s’gns of the times or the essential rightness and justice of fho 
peoples’ struggle. The voluntary suffering of the innocent may ultimately help the 
rulers to see this. But for the present the ambit of repression is growing wider and 
there is no knowing when it will end. Nows of arrests, beating, torture of ovory 
description, destruction of property, confiscation of crops, lathi and elephant charges, 
firing and the like reach us in an unending stream. The armed police surround the 
villages and let loose a reign of terror. Nothing is safe— men, women, children, 
property, honour, decency, and everything that humans value. All this goes on but 
the princes and the paramount power go their accustomed way. British troops aro 
sent to bring sense to the awakened people. The terror stricken peasantry is omigr.at- 
ing to British Indian territories. 

Hyderabad : — . i f 

Hyderabad is about the wealthiest and most powerful among the Indian States, ouc 
it is terribly backward in the matter of civil liberties and elementary popular rights. 
Unlike -Kashmir, Hindus form the bulk of the population and- it is therefore natural 
that any movement that may bo initiated for securing civil liberties and the establish- 
ment of representative institutions in the State, should have among its supporters, far 
more Hindus than Muslims. The Hyderabad State Congress which is in the mam 
conducting the struggle is absolutely non-Communal in its conception and the way 
the stiugglo is being conducted lends no colour to the charge brought against it, by 
the authorities, that it is a communal organisation. Yet the authorities seek to sup- 
press its activities on tho ploa of communalism. It would appear that the Hyderabad 
administration like Kashmir is so thoroughly nationalist in outlook that it would not 
tolorato communalism in any shape or form ! Howovor this protext of communalism 
under which the State Congress is sought to bo suppressed deceives no body. 

The Hyderabad Administration imposed a ban on the formation of Congro.ss on 
Sep. 7. This was resisted by a formal campaign of civil disobedience in which 
loaders and workers were arrested. To fuithor moot tho situation a Public Satoiy 
Regulation was promulgated. Undor it many have boon interned and many “f 

Twenty-one newspapers have been prohibited entry into the State, A Boob “What i 
saw in Hyderabad” has been proscribed. . 

The agitation is drawing within its ambit all classes of people, intolloctuals ana 
masses alike. More and more people aro offering themselves for arrest. 

It may bo noted in passing that tho Hyderabad Residency Order Extraordinary 
issued on Nov. 23 publishes a notification bringing into operation tho Indian States 
Protection Act II of 1934 iu tho British Admiuistorod areas of Hyderabad. 

Besides tho Hyderabad State there aro other organisations also which carry on 
agitation in tho State for democratising tho administration and securing elomonfary civd 
liberties. Tho simultaneous launching of agitation hy the State Congress and other 
organisations which are mainly communal in their inspiration and outlook ci’cato a delicate 
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'' sitnation for the Congress. Under the advice of Gandhiji and other Congress 
leaders the State Congress has suspended their satyagrah in order to mate tneir 
position absolutely clear and also to give an opportunity to the Government or tne 
Nizam to review the situation, 

“Tho decisive caiiso" says the Working Committee of the Hyderabad States 
Congress in the course of a press statement “for the suspension of Satyagraha has 
been the advice given by Mahatmaji, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and other v^ngress 
loaders, that in order to make our position absolutely clear, it was essential that we 
should suspend civil disobedience. They say that suspension would give the Govern- 
ment of the Nizam an opportunity to review the situation. We could not disregard' 
the advice of the leaders whose sympathy and support are always a valuable asset 
in the conduct of the struggle for Swaraj within the State. 

“We suspend civil disobedience in the hope that it will not noed to he reviv^. 
But whether it will have to be revived and if so when will depend wholly upon the 
State authorities. It is not without a wrench that we are suspending the struggle 
when more than 400 of our comrades are undergoing imprisonments varying from 2 
months to three and half years. 

“We hope that the Government of the Nizam will recognise the wholly peaceful , 
and loyal motive underlying the suspension. Wo hope that they will release the 
civil disobedience prisoners and lift the ban of the States Congress and its activities 
and pave the way to the inauguration of a scheme of responsible government consis- 
tently with reasonable safeguards for the rights of the minorities. 

“No one should run away with the idea that suspension of civil disobedience is 
suspension of the movement for responsible government." 

Rajkot : — 

The struggle iu Rajkot, an important State in Gujrat, is assuming an epic . 
character. The struggle has attracted widespread attention throughout the whole of 
British as well as Indian India. It is, as elsewhere, a struggle botwoon irresponsible 
autocracy buttressed by British authority on the one hand and the forces of 
progress and popular awakening on the other. Its outcome bids fair to have a 
decisive influence on the course of events not merely in Rajkot but in all other 
States. The struggle has a pronounced economic aspect. The Slate holds 
monopolies for many articles of daily use such as matches, grain e(c. which press 
heavily on the poor people. 

Lathi charges, arrests, banning of mootings and processions aro the usual 
weapons used for suppressing the popular movement. Half a dozen British 
Indian, Gujrati Journais have been banned entry into tho State. Batches of 
volunteers sent from Bombay wore arrested immediately on their a'lriv'al in the 
State. Shri Balvantral^ Mehta, the General Secretary of the All India States 
Peoples Conference, is among those arrested. Miss Manibon Patel, daughter of 
Sardar Vallabhbhai Patti, who participated in the struggle, to help her' sisters 
m Rajkot has_ boon arrested. Mridula Sarabhai who through hor mother belongs to 
Rajkot took Sri Maniben Patel’s place in tho struggle. She too was clapped in jail. 

As_ though to prove tho growing strength of the popular movement tho State 
administration have now issued a communique declaring the Rajkot Praja Parishad 
unlawful. With the issuing of this notinoation tho struggle has entered upon a 

more intensive and a-moro critical phase. 

Within a few days of (he promulgation of this notification came a call from 
the Thakore Sahib of Rajkot to Sri Vallabhbhai Patel in Bombay for an 

interview. On Deo. 26th was announced an agreement between Sardar Patel and 
the Thaknr Sahib which brought to a successful end the brave straggle of the 
people of Rajkot. It was a triumph not only for them but for the people of 
tho States in general. Once again the non-violent method of struggle for the 

redress of political wrongs stands vindicated. The agreement arrived at after a 

prolonged discussion of eight hours between the Thakore Sahib and Sri 
Vallabhbhai is as follows : — 


After having observed the growth of popular feeling and the regrettable 
sufferings of our people during the last few months for the redress of what they 
have considered to bo their grievances and after having discussed the whole 
Situation with the Council and Vallabhbhai Patol we are convinced that the 
present .struggle and sufferings should dud immediately. 
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We have decided to appoint a committee ot ten gentlemen who should bo 
subjects or servants of our State, three of whom will be State Officers and sovou 
subjects of our States, whose names will he declared hereafter. 

The President of tho Committee will be a person appointed by His Highness. 

This Committee shall draw up, by the end of January, after proper investigations 
a report ^ to us recommending a scheme of reforms so as to give tho widest 
possible ^^powers to our people consistently with our obligations to tho Paramount 
Power and with our prerogative as a Ruling Chief. 

It is our desire that our Privy Purse shall henceforth be regulated, in tho manner 
laid down in the circular of Chamber of Princes. 

We desire furthermore to assure our people that we have intended to_ consider 
and give effect to the scheme that may be referred to us by tho said Committee. 

It being un derstood that all unconstitutional agitation shall immediately cease 
as a necessary prelude to restore peace and gpodwill, wo hereby _ grant full 
amnesty and release all political prisoners, remit all Ones and withdraw all 
repressive measiues. 

The papers reported that Sri P. Oadel, the Dewan who was responsible for 
much of tho repression at Rajkot was asked by the Thakur Sahib to rolinquish his 
charge of Dewanship. Ho is reported to have insisted on continuing upto the 
end of March, 1939, tho period for which his contract with tho State lasts. Ho is 
also reported to have made representation in this behalf to tho Viceroy. Tbo 
latest jrress reports however announce that he is leaving the State on the 4th 
January, 1939. 

THE ME WAR STATE {UDAIPUR) 

Is one of the premier States iu Rajputana. Wrapped up in madieval slnmbor it 
loo is showing signs of awakening. More than 100 persons have been arrested 
for hoing political suspects or members of the Mewar Praja_ Mandat declared unlawful 
by the State Administration. Nathodwara, a place of pilgrimage in tho Mewar State, 
was the scone of a cruel lathi charge ou an innocent assembly of a few hundred 
people who had gathered together to register a protest against tho repressive 
policy of tbo State. 

We have nows of arrests, extermnents, bans, searclies and the like from & 
of other States also. Travancore is far from quiet. Baroda_, Indore, Cochin, Patiaia 
etc. aro all having thoir share of popular awakening and its inevitable concomitant 
repression by the State authorities. 


Arrests and Searches Etc. 

The following are some of tho cases of arrests, convictions, iuternmonfs, e.xforn- 
ments, searches, gagging orders and tho like compiloJ from tho daily press and the 
bulletins of the Civil Liberties Union. 


PUNJAB:— 

Mr. Krishna, a Congress worker of Alobar, was arrested under Section 124 A for 
making alleged seditious speech at Dhubwali. , 

Ujagar Singh Bhora, Vice President of Rajkot Congress Committee was sonfcncca 
to one year’s rigorous iranrisonment under Section 124 A for an alleged seditious 
speech delivered during the Rajkot Municipal elections. 

Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan Ambalvi was sentenced to six months’ imprisonment tor 
a speech delivered during tho last Municipal elections. 

An order was seived on Mr. Cliaraau Lai Azadi a prominent Socialist, under 
Section 3 of the Punjab Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1905 directing him _ to 
reside vrithin (he icvenue limits of Batala and not to take part in any pohhcai 
activities. 

Thirty-two Cougressmoii of village Shanker have been arrested under Section VJi 
Cr, P. C. on ordcis issued by (he District Magistrate, Ludliiana. n ry 

Chandliari Sher Jang ban been oKferntd, An order under Sections JOS Cr, I . G. 
has been served on Dr, Bhag Singh asking liira to show cause why secanty oi 
Rs. 5,000 should not he demanded from bim. It is in conuection with a seditious 
speech at Tiiathia. 


Thakur Ycnivara .Singh, a C-ongress worker of TTna bns henn arrested 
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Amendment Act 


served vrith orders under Section 3 of tho Punjab Criminal Law _Am( _ 

interning them in their villago and prohibiting them from taking any part m 

political activities. . , . 4 

Bhai Naini Singh who had recently returned from Argentina wrs arrested and 

detained at Lahore fort. ^ ,, t 

Sardar Isliar Singh Majhail, Hon. Secretary of _ the Sikh National College, Lahore 
is being prosecuted under Section 5 of the Punjab Criminal Law Amendment Act 
for alleged disobedience of the internment order. 

Restrictions have been placed on the movements of Batukeshwar Ddtt _who was 
rolensi'd from Patna jail on September 9. His entry into Bengal, Delhi and the 
Punjab has been banned by the respective Governments. _ . , o- 1 

Sardar Gurcharan Singh, Editor, “Kirti Lehar”, Meerut, _ and_ Joginder Singh 
Sbant were sentenced to six months’ and one -year’s rigorous imprisonment each for 
inciting Kisan Jathas to defy restraint orders under Section 144. _ , « , 

Sardars Gurdit Singh Rainwal, Babn Desar Singh, Messa_ Singh _and_ Snndar 
Singh were also sentenced by tho samo court to six months’ rigorous imprisonment 
each for a similar offence of alleged inciting speeches. 

Mr. Tog Raj. General Secretary, District Kisan Committee, Lahore, was sentenced 
to one year’s rigorous imprisonment under Section 177 for inciting a Jatha to 
defy Section 144. 

Sardar Hardan Singh who returned from tho United States of America a year 
ago has been, it is reported, interned in his village Bandala. 

Twenty-two socialists including some prominent men are being prosecuted on 
charges of rioting at a publio meeting held last September to protest against tho 
anti-Eecrnitmont Bill. 


Sardar Kartar Singh, Secretary, District Kisan Committeej Lahore was arrested on 
September 22 while addressing a Kisan Politic.al Conference in a nearby village. 

Sardar Jalwant Singh, Kisan Leader has been served with a notice under_ the 
Punjab Criminal Law Amendment Act interning him in the revenue limits 
of his village. 

Kundan Singh, a peasant worker of a village near Lahore has been arrested for 
alleged apprehension of the breach of the peace. 

Sardar Jogendar Singh and Sardar Hazara Singh, both kisan leaders have been 
sentenced to six months’ rigorous imprisonment under Section 117 I. P. C. for 
inciting the kisan marchers to defy the orders under Section 144. 

Early September Lahore Police raided the house of Chaudhnry Rahmat Ullah, 
President of the District Kisan Committee. 

Tho Police on September 18 searched tho houso of Mr. Kali Charan Sarma, a 
former Secretary of the City Congress Committee, Ludhiana. 

The booklet “Dukbi Dunia” by Kartar Singh has been proscribed under the India 
Press (Emergency Powers) Act, 1931 Section. 4 (1) 

Issues Nos. 24,25,27 and 29 of “Kirti Lohar”, published in Meerut too have 
teen proscribed. 


Sardar Naina Singh, _a political worker, on his release from the Lahore Fort 
where he had been detained for the last two months under the Punjab Criminal Law 
Amendment Act, lias been interned in his village in Kapnrthala State. Mr. Singh 
recently returned from Argentina after a stay of about seven years. 

Si.\teon persons of the villago Laroya (Pnnjab) including 8 Congressmen stand 
oharced nndor Section 107 Cr. P. C. secnrilv proceedings. 

Mr. Bhagat Singh Bilga, General Secretary. Jullundur District Congre.ss Committee 
has been served with an internment order under Section 3 of the Pnnjab Criminal 
Law Amendment Act, restricting his movements to the limits of his village for a 
period of one year. ° 

Amritsar District Magistrate convicted and sentenced Sardar Ishar Singh Majhail 
to SIX months’ simpio imprisonment for deSanoe of retriction order 

Balwant Singh Dnkhia, General Secretary, District Congress ' Committee, Hoshi- 
arpur, has been served with an internment order under Section 3 of the Punjab 
Lnminal Law Amendment Act, asking him to remain for one year within the limits 
of his native village, Bamshalam. 


The police has 
socialist worker of 
of his villago. 


served an internmo^ order on Comrade Shinga Singh, a prominent 
tho Pnnjab, restneting his movements to the revenue limits 
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Thirteen people were arrested in connection with the picketing of the Hindi 
Bhawan Press at Lahore. 

An advance security of Rs. 1,000 has been demanded by the District Magistrate, 
Lahore, for the publication of a daily called “Sacha Dhadora” the declaration for 
which was filed by Mr. S. S Dord. 

Mr. Narayan Singh of Chak Sikandar in Amritsar District is reported^ to be under 
arrest under Section 124-A I. P. 0. in connection with his alleged seditious speeches 
at Chhina and Jonse in May last on the Fotehwal incident. 

Fifteen congress workers of Tulamba, Multan, have been arrested under Sections 
170-151. The charge against them is that they compelled sweepers to strike and 
picket the school. 


Seven prominent congressmen including the President of_ the Multan District 
Congress Committee who addressed the framers of a private farm have been 
arrested on charge under Section 326-148 and challenged before the first class 
Magistrate, Khanewal. 

Seventeen volunteers of the Press Workers’ Union, Lahore, wero conviotod on 
November 19 and ordered to furnish security of Rs. 500 each to keep peace for 
six months or to undergo imprisonment for 6 months. 

An order forfeiting the security of Rs. 1,000 of tho Nami Press, Lahore, was 
served by the Punjab Government on November 26 on Mp Parmanand, Keeper oi 
the Press. Action was taken for publishing an article in connection with tho 
arrest of Mr. Santam, Pleader of the Nabba State in the “Malva”, a newspaper 
published from Moga and printed in tho Nami Press. 


BENGAL . . . ■ -fi n 

Mr. Altaf Rahman is being prosecuted for sedition in cpnnootion tvitn a 
speech delivered at a labour meeting on July 6 under the auspices of the inaia 
Seamens Union, Calcutta. , . , 

Altaf Rahman was sentenced to two raonihs’ rigorous imprisonment on a puarc 
of sedition by tho Chief Prosidonoj' Magistrate, Calcutta, in connection with ni 
speech delivered at a public meeting hold in Willingdon Square pn July p. 

Undor the orders of the Government of Bengal, tho special branch of taioui 
Police prosecuted Abul Kamil and Fahimuddin Ahmad, Editor and Publishor ro - 
pectivoly of “Istuqlal,’ au Urdu daily of Calcutta under Section 153>A 1. 1 • 
(Promoting class hatred). , . „„„ 

Police Magistrate, Sealdah (Bengal), sentenced Mr. Narendranath Ghoso to o 
year’s rigorous imprisonment for violating Government order externing him from 
Presidency area. . 

_ On police reports, that there is apprehension of a bieach of the peace in honncciio 
with demonstration for the observance of tho 23rd as a day of cessation of aji 
tho Chief Presidency Magistrate, Calcutta, issued restraint order under Section i > 
Similar orders wero also served on eighteen labour leaders. . , 

Tho strike among the workers of motor buses in Howrah has been continuing 
the last 10 days. So far 21 have been arrested in this connection. . , 

In Howrah and Bally orders under Section 144 Cr. P. 0., banning open air roeou g 
and demonstrations of any sort have boon passed. . . 

The Government of Bengal by a gazotteo notification declared forfoded all <: 

the issues for December 1936 and March 1938 of tho monthly magazine in Gnja 

called “Azad Daman”. _ . , r ii ^nnies 

The same gazetteo also announces tho forfeiture to his Majesty of au coj 
of a Bengali booklet, entitled, “November Viplavo Araader Kartavya (tho Novom 
revolution and our duty), by Bharat Ray. ^ „ 

Mr. Dharitri Ganguli, President of the North Calcutta Students League 
member of tho Working Committee of the Bengal Provincial ^students heaeraii 
was arrested on November 15 in Calcnlta on a warrant issued by the Aiipor 
Magistrate under Section 124-A. . • t -ia 

Gyani Mehar Singh was sentenced on November 14 by Gio Aliporo Magistrau- 
lo ono year’s rigorous imprisonment. , 

Notices under Sections 107 and 117 Cr. P. O. wore served on tho Secretary, 
Calcutta Jamadars Samiti and President of tho Textile Workers Union and 
other workers asking them to show causo why they should not bo ordered to cxecuio 
security bonds to keep tho peace for ouo year, . ^ • m 

Three important members of tho Shellac Factory Workers Union,. Cosstporo 
have been arrested inside tho miil in connection rvith a stay-in-strike. 
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Section 144 has been declared in Sankrail and Sibpore, Howrah, following a meeting 
of the labonrers on September 10. 

The Police Superintendent, Chittagong has issued an order prohibiting for three 
months all political processions without lioense within the municipal area. 

Police made a lathi charge in the Badrnehak colliery on September 27 when an 
attempt was made to prevent black legs from going underground. Eight of tho leaders 
were arrested. Section 144 has been promulgated prohibiting assembly of more than 
five persons. 

Fourty-four workers have been taken into custody during tho first week of October 
on charge of wrongful restraint and riotous conduct in Burra Bazar, Calcutta. 
Trouble has been brewing among them in connection with their grievances as regards 
wages and work on Sundays and holidays. 

The Police raided on September 10 the house of Dr. E. E. Sanyal of Nature. 
Nothing incriminating was found. 

By a notification issued on Septembor 14 the Government declares forfeited all 
copies of the “Political Prisoner Number” of the ‘Kesari', a Calcutta weekly. 

The Government have demanded a security of Rs. 2,000 under tho Indian Press 
(Emergency Powers) Act from ‘Kesari’ for publishin^«j»;^pecial number on Political 
Prisoners. The paper is reported to have suspended publication. 

EYDERABAD 

Tbe ban on the Hyderabad State Congress was imposed on Septembor 7. Five 
loaders were immediately arrested and nine of their successors nominated from time 
to time have ail been arrested under the Public Safety Regulation, recently promul- 
gated as an emorgency measure. Pandit Naronderji has been interned at Mannanora 
and a number of persons oxterned. A book entitled “What I saw in Hyderabad” 
by Pandit V. Sastri has been proscribed. Twenty-one newspapers have b^n nrohi- 
bited entry into the State. 


On November 17 Mr. N. K. Rao, eighth dictator and some others were arrested 
and on the next day his three organising secretaries were taken into custodv Mr 
Codse and eleven others who arrived from Poona on the 19th were arrested when 
they refused to return. On November, 21, Mr. Manoidhoohand Phade, loader and 
three others were arrested. On November 23, Messrs Digambar Rao, lawyer S S 
Sharma, G. Candared, K. Balraj were taken into custody by tbe Hyderabad Oitv 
Police for attempting to organise a public meeting in connection with tho All 
Hyderabad Day. On November. 24 at Bhongir seven persons were arrested Mr 
R. Nandapukar, Srimaulu and Murlidbar have been awarded one year’s nVnrmiB 
imprisonment under the Publm Saf^y Regulation. The same punishment have 
been awarded to Mr. L N. Reddy. Twenty-five passive resisters were convic“ed 
and sentenced on November 28 to varying terms under the Public Safety EeSion 
Four volunteers were taken into custody on the 29th in Osraanabnd Diftrict 
talnng out a procession. jjisiricc lor 

The Hyderabad Residency Order E-xtraordinary issued on November 23 Dublishea 
a notifiwition bringing into operation the Indian States (Protection) Act II of 1934 
m the British Administered Areas of Hyderabad iici; ot 1934 

COCHIN:— 

Mr. George Ohadayamiui and Mr. P. S. Mambudiri two i i 

leaders, were arrested at Amballur in connection with a spcMh wWcT it ia 
was calculated to incite class hatred. pun wnicn it is alleged 

RAJKOT 

The fight for fr^om in Rajkot continues with tho defiance of nrobih, 
followed by lathi charges and arrests. The second batch of 
were arrested on November 15 immediately on their arriva?^ AT? TmL/ 
other leaders who tried to enter Mavdi village, were iidSin 
Dhobar, President of the Rajkot Praja Parishad hL been se?tenc?d 
imprisonment. Mr. R Doshi, Mr. V. Pannachand and ??v™ S vXnf 
arrested and sentenced to three months' imorisonment r “ 

ipaportation of banned newspapers in Rajkot, ^Jotalsar JamnnP'nf 
limits has been prohibited by the resident for a term ’ nf iw^®***^ Morvi railway 
(1) 3 of the Indian States Prevention of ImporUfmn L '^ObTeminnnhrl?" 

Rules. There was a serious lathi charge on NovLbL 18^ « Tfn 

Another batch of Bombay Volunteers was arrested “nNolLw ^ ^'**‘'8®' 

MMed » ,™iod.d Mr. Mdit., G.DmlSBc“reta”r“fh6 Hi M.'l.'S 
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PeoplcB Conference who led the bntch. Messrs Shnb and K. Bodani, Pleaders of 
Eajkot were convicicd and Bontcncod on November 26 to three months’ imprisonment 
and a Cno of Es. 300, On November 27 Mr. Japjiram Mehta, a member of the 
Working Committee of the Ifalbiwar Political Conference was arrested while 
iiddrcssmg a public meeting along with J. Baxi, Advocate and B. Shukla. About 
eighty arrests were reported from the village on November 28. Sri Maniben Patel 
and Mredulla Sarabhai was arrested. 

TR AVAN CORE :~ 

(1) Mr. Y, T. Abraham, Yukil, Quilon wms sentenced to six months’ imprisonment 
and a fine of Es. 1,000 (2) Messrs. M. G. Koshi, P. G. Yargliese, members of the 
Qniiou. Bar, M. IC. E. Ebrahim Kutty, Editor. “Arynkeralan”, E, SukTimaran, Editor, 
“Kaumudi” and K. S, Thangal were sentenced to 14 months’ rigorous imprisonment 
and a fine of Rs. 1,500 each. (3) Mr. A. Sankaran Piilai was arrested and his house 
searched on September 17. Nothing incriminating was found. (4) Mr. 0. Damodaran 
Nair along with 22 others wore ordered to enter into a bond for Rs, 500 and also to 
furnish two solvent sureties for like amount for preserving public peace for a period 
of one year, in default to undergo simple imprisonment for one year, (5) Messrs M. 
P. Mathai Muthalali, M. Rj^:N+?Kantan, A''akil, and P. V. Thomas were sentenced under 
the now Oriminal Law Amondraent Regulation to undergo 18 months’ rigorous impri- 
sonmont and a fmo of Rs. 1,500 each. (G) Mr, A. Sankaran Piilai, Advocate, 
sentenced to si.x months’ simple imprisonment and Rs. 500 fine. (7) Messrs. R. 
Yasudovan Piilai, third State Congress President, M. N. Paramaswarat Pillay, M. B. 0. 
and R. Gopalan Piilai were sentenced to 18 months’ rigorous imprisonment and Rs. 
1.000 fine. (8) Mr. K. N. Kunhukrishnau Piilai, Advocate, was awarded six months 
simple imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 500, 

Tlie following newspapers have been banned entry into the State '•—•The 
“Dispam” of Brnaknlam, “Praknsam” of Cochin, “Gomathi” of Triohur and 
“Malayala Manorama” now pubJislied from Ko.sfavam. 

Miss Anno Mascarono, member of the "Working Committee of the Travancore 
State Congress, has been arrested on a charge of sedition in connection with a 
speech delivered at Chairayinkal. . ^ , 

Mr. P, N. Krishna Piilai, M. L. 0., President of the Travancore Coir Factory 
Y’'orkors Union, was arrested under Section 90 Cr. P. 0. , ^ 

The term of the ban on labour meetings and demonstrations has been 
extended by one montb in Ambalapuzha Taluk. 

DEENKANAL STATE 

The local Praja Mandal has boon declared an unlawful body. Mr. Hpemohan 
patnaik, President of the Mandal was arrested on September 23 for sedition, w 
a police firing to disperse a crowd four are reported to have been killed and 100 
injured. 

For the seventh time Dhenkanal police opened fire on an unarmed crowd _ ana 
killed according to Government version two. The toll taken on a conservative estimate 
exceeds twenty. According to a bulletin issued by the State People’s Conference 
more than 2C0 are in jail after the release of some of the politicals on the Rulers 
Birthday. 

TALC EAR STATE 

Criminal Law Amendment Acts have been promulgated in the State from September 
16 lasr, Talchar Praja Mandal a:d its branches have been declared nnlawfnl. 

INDORE STATE:— 

Deportation orders wore served, it is reported, by the Inspector General of_ Pohoe 
on throe of the political workers— Messrs. Lai Singh "Tadava, Kusum Kant Jam and 
Kanahaiyalal Vaidya. Agitation has been going on in the State against the Public 
Meetings Prevention Act and Mr. Yaidya has been reported for attempting to organise 
public meetings. 

BARODA STATE 

The Lavat peasant fight fob civil liberties is passing through a critical phase. 
All public meetings are banned in the area and the entry of peasant workers 
has been prohibited by putting up a police cordon round Lavat. The place is a 
vast pvisou camp. The Secretary of the Gujrat Kisan Sabha, Mr. P. M, Pangarkar 
courted arrest by defying the ban and has since been sentenced to two months 
imprisonment. A lathi charge by the police on the peasants is also reported. 



The AU India Hindu Mahasabka 


20lh. Session— Nagpur— 28{h. December 1938 


The Welcome Address 

The SOtli, Session of the All India Hindu Mahasabha was held at Nagpur on the 
28 th. December 1938 under the presidency of Sj. Vinayak Dampdar Savarkar. 
Tlie Chairman of the Kcception Committee, Mr. M. Q. Chttnavis in the course of 
his welcome address said 

This is the 20th Session of our Ali India Hindu Sabha which organization has grown 
up from a small beginning under the able leadership of All India Leaders like Pandit 
Maiviyaiee, Bhai Parmanand, Dr. Munje & now the brilliant star — like personality of 
Barrister Savarkar who has shouldered the burden of the Hindu Sabha and by his 
extensive tours throughout the length and breadth of India has regenerated the Hindu 
Society and instilled life and energy into our efforts. 

Up till very late period the Hindu Mahasabha as will be seen from its resolntions 
satisfied itself with the religions and social side of its subject laying stress on Shuddi 
and Sanghatan and removal of untouchability and when occasion arose criticising the 
communal award. So far in almost every session though we were proclaiming that 
the Hindus do not want Hindu Eaj in defiance of the rights of other sister commu- 
nities and passing resolntions condemning riots and in the same breath wishing to 
promote good fe^ings with agressors, wo now have to come to the conolnsion and have 
openly to say and retaliate that Hindnsthan is not only for Mahomedans but mainly 
for Hindus, that if the Mohomedans non-cooperate, the Hindus single-handed will 
contend with both the rulers and Mohomedans for establishing their just rights which 
at present they feel have been snatched from them and are trampled under foot, that 
they will do every thing whatever lies in their power to show their resentment against 
tho Congress itself for their cooing spirit, defeatist mentality, cringing attitude which 
make them run after mohomedan leaders and bond their knees before them in sub- 
mission and accept their high-handed demands and forego our rights at each discus- 
sion, tension, friction, or scene created, and we feel that the Congress has not right to 
stand on behalf of the Hindus and bargain our rights to a third party without con- 
sulting us. "Wo also feel that tho Hindus must be strong enough to resist every 
aggression by any other community who on some exense or the other create distur- 
bances, commit atrocities on tho Hindus, despise them, show contempt for them and 
their religious observances and generally regard them as their inferiors or enemies fit 
only for conversion or annihilation. 


Wo have before us tho very pitiable example in Kashmir of the whole community 
of Hindus of not less than 95 p,o. of tho old Hindus turned into Mohomedans and 
only 5 p.o. of these now remain unconverted. Will any one think that this 5 p.c. 
represent the great vedio religion and what guarantee is there that we outside 
Kashmir may not meet with similar fate in years ahead. Similarly think of onco 
Aryan lands of Persia, Afganisthan, N. W. F. P., Punjab, Sind and even Gujrath 
where in tho former almost the whole and in the latter majority of them have been 
converted and our friends have become our rivals. Are wo to live for ever under 
tho protection of tho British bayonets even in times of smallest disturbances of public 
peace and with what face can wo say that wo can govern ourselves and maintain 
bwarajya ? Lot ns, therefore, depend upon ourselves, be self-reliant, possess solf- 
respeot and let us strive to gain respect from others which cannot be done without 
real inherent merits. ; Wo have beforo us a vast programme as will bo seen from 
the ^bor of resolutions coming up in this session all directed towards tho 
elevation, of this Bharat Samaj. 


communities m India and none tho less tho ultra- 
reconciliation resulting in complete failure, their 
respective philosophies, thpir religions have proved beyond doubt that tho elements 
1 ..“'^ergent that it is impossible to mix them up oven tomnorarilv & the onlv 
solution lies in strengthening tho ‘Hindus, creating a solid front ofTJosiUon an^^^ 
dO 
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begetting respect wbich is naturally' felt for tlie strong and jnst and which quality is 
turned into contempt when we show ourselves disorganized, weak, pliant, submissive 
and unable to resist the unjust demands. 

This is sufficiently borne out by the recent utterances of the leaders of the Moslem 
League in their conference hold at Karachi, Sir Abdulla Haroon, the chairman of the 
Reception Committee has openly challenged as follows “We have nearly arrived _ at 
the parting of the ways and until and unless this problem is solved to the satisfaction 
of all it will be impossible for any body to save India from being divided into Hindu 
India and Muslim India both placed under separate federation." Bar. Jinnah also 
adroitly attacked the already over-biased obliging, Congress with the words “Just as the 
Sudetan Germans survived oppression and persecution for two decades the Mussalmans 
of India were not defenceless and could not give up their national entity and aspira- 
tions” and showed how the persecutors can still further try to snatch piece after 
piece by showing themselves as aggrieved. 

Both the British and the Mohoraedans are over ready to take advantage of onr 
weakness and ever since the beginning of the present century there is the blact 
record not of give and take but only of usurpation at the cost of the Hindu Commu- 
nity. The bell was set ringing since after the partition of Bengal when tho 
Mohomedans wore given a favourite place and tho thin end of the communal^ wedge 
was pushed in Indian politics. Since then, the Hindus were treated most unfairly and 
attempts after attempts were made to harass them and to wound tJieir religious 
feelings, the excuses for aggression being found in obstructing the religions observances 
of tho Hindus such as music before mosque and insistence on cow slaughter in each 
and every place both of which rights, that is, the one of passing with music and the 
other, that is, regulation and prohibition of tho slaughter of cows by non-Hindu 
communities, had been enjoyed by the Hindus for centuries. 

Besides these, there were other unjust and inequitable practices particularly that of 
favouritism in Civil and Military services when ultimately the scene opened with tho 
ushering of reforms after the great war and the “Favouritism for Mohomedau was 
given duo recognition under the statute. The Government of India Act was passed 
wherein It was oven thought a crime to use tho word “Hindu” and Mohomedan and 
non-mohomedan terms were selected as the best terms showing that tho Hindu com- 
munity was relegated to the refuge heap, and had to go begging for seats to the 
conferences and committees working thonsands of miles away in England. 

Everybody knows what havoc has been caused in the Punjab and Bengal— the 
Moslem majority provinces— by separate electorates and overgoaerous pacts by tbo 
Congress at the expense of tho Hindu Community, with the result that the fliuatt 
Community finds itself hopelessly out-manoeuvrod and any sort of legislation can ba 
passed against it which will spell rain to this Hindu Community. Such actually was 
the case of Bengal Tenancy Bill, Bihar Income Tax Bill, the Black Bills of Punjjl’h 
the Punjab Land Alienation Act Amendment Bill, the Restitution of .Mortgages But 
and the Protection of Debtors’ Bill by which the very lauds of the Hindus have 
been snatched away from them and their long standing business has boou wiped out 
in Punjab. 

In both tho above mentioned provinces besides tho separate electorates luo 
Mahomedans have boon given statutory weightage out of all proportion _ to tlieir 
population while in tho Hindu majority provinces tho weiglitago has been given only 
to tho muslim minorities. No principles of common courfsey, of ordinary 
considered opinions of Local Governments nor findings of any commission stood in tno 
way of tho most unjust, partial, unprecedented award which formed tho btsis ot tno 
Government ot India Act and exceeded all tho previous attempts at favouring ooo 
community at the expense of auotbor. 

The same tiling has been repeated in one or other degree in 0. P., U. P.) 
where in the latter tho weightage with tho Sind and with tho Koparation of b'uu 
constitute a peculiar inexplicable moJo of dealing with tho inherent rights of majority 
population by a foreign, soulless pitiless autocracy in the outward form of democracy. 
The same British Government which dealt so inconsiderately with tho Hindus bad t*’ 
deal with the mighty dictatorships of Italy and Germany in and outside tho lyoagas 
of Nations and timo has shown what humbler part they have pJared. The ever- 
lasting trutli always counts and those who strive and acquire strength* have not to 
preach tho gospel of conciliation, cooperation and non-violence and to uliimatcly iina 
themselves vanquished. 
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In thfl Lucknow Pact, in the Nehru Eeporl, Bound Table _ Co^erencp and other 
annroaohes whenever there had been attempts to reconcile with the Mohomedans the 
Hindus had always to take the defensive and to saoriflce their 
done so also in respect of the depressed classes who have been artifioially separated 

as a separate unit of the Hindu Community. i. .i. „ r..-Qminr 

It will not be rinht for me to leave out of account the cases of l^o premier 
States, that of Hyderabad and Bhopal, where the treatment meted out to Hindus have 
become proverbially harsh, partial, unjust liberally amounting to negation of all tho 
rights a human being is supposed to enjoy in any civilized country. Lot us therefore 
prav that our leaders who are fighting our battle against such oppression of the 
Hiiidu Coramunitv and tho Arya Samaj Sholapnr Conference under the presidentship 
of Loknayak Madhav Shrihari Aney have complete success and let us spare no efiort, 
sacrifice, courage and porseverence to exact our rights as citizens-righte of Jiberw, 
^ equality and fraternity with full proportionate representation in the guidance of the 


state affairs 

Tho hvp’ooraoy of the Congress in shutting its eyes whenever a fight against 
Muslim interests is indicated is never clearly illnstrated than here in the question of 
these Muslim States and we onlv hope that our Hindu brethren, who have seen their 
kith and kin suffering all sort of insults, indignities, assaults, hurt and even mortalities 
without the least provocation will open their eyes and save themselves and their 
future generations from being blindly led by an organisation defiantly and_ heedlessly 
unmindful of our present and future interests as an Aryan Hindu Community. 


But even apart from our open rivals of other communities and religions we have 
to he more afraid of tho enemies within onr fold than of open enemies in defiance. 
Those Hicdas who are iaiaical and even indiiTereDt to oiir unity .as Hindus, _ our 
unification and organisation, have to be equally even more minutely assessed. SimUarly 
wo have to deal with onr religions and social customs which in these days of rational 
philosophy and scientifio advancement go against our future progress as a nation and 
disable us from accomplishing any honorable position in tho comity of nations. Wo 
daily read instances happening in foreign countries where oven our best of leaders 
and distingnished personages are treated with disrespect and which blot it is 
pur duty to remove at any cost and try to go forth in the world as respected and 
honoured citizens and countrymen. 

Lastly I will deal in shorty with a few economic problems without which we as a 
nation cannot survive and which problems are equally important for our preservation 
and progress as are onr social and political problems. I would oven go so far and say 
that these problems affect the Hindus more because of the diplomatic policies of our 
rulers and the aggression of our sister communities, as esampliSed in recent communal 
legislations in the Punjab and Bengal. 

The present economic and class revelation is more threatening to the Hindus than 
otliers and we have to see whether the Congress in power has not allied itself with 
tne rnlmg power and whether instead of fighting the battle against expolitation, drain, 
concessions, pacts, agreements etc., sides with them in their policy of exterminating 
any ago-old evidence of social arrangement into organised classes to pave the wav 
towards anarchy and revolution. Besides tho obvious consent of the Congress 
ijovernment to the present High Taxation Policy this inference can easily be 
supported by the fact that in the debate over tho recent Income Tax Bill tho 
congress party joined^ hands with the unpopular Governmont of India and 
. of nationalist party led by Mr. M. S. Aney were altogether 


We have been familiar with tho policy of tho Rnlere of starling relicious strfes 
tlm starting class strife and tL real® solution of 

A and hunger of the masses remains as unsolved as ever. 

A famons economist has raised his voice and appeals to cry a halt to “The Wild 

•mThe\eutreT ?IWate phiasel “which il being mado notT^ly 

m tne centre but m the secretariat of every province” I will not en tntn the 
details of economic measures suggested but the mam steps wilT be a solid onnosition 
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commissions, departmental shows like that of agriculture, Industry, etc. and 
exhibitions only to advertise foreign machinery and thousand other ways by which 
tho Indians have so far been blinded and misled are to bo definitely counteracted. 
As the 'economics is the very essence of life and as tho brunt of tho economic laws 
falls on tho Hindus, the Hindu Sabba will have to interest itself more and more not 
only with the political but also with the economic aspect of tho policy of tho Govern- 
ment and frame its resolutions in that domain also. 


In order to substantiate what is said above and to show the result of such policy 
I can quote nothing better than tho resolution and quotation from tho meeting in 
Calcutta of the Associated Chamber of Commerce composed both of Europeans and 
Indians. Tho resolution moved by Mr. A. G. Stokes of tho Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce says : “This Association draws the attention of the Government of Indi.a 
to tho high level of Taxation in India, made the more serious by tho unjustiued 
continuance of temporary taxes imposed to meet emergency conditions and calls for 
an early review of the evidence of such taxation— Central, Provincial and Municipal— 
upon the Commerce, Industry and Trade of the country”.^ Mr. Stokes who rofors 
to several temporary taxes, surcharges and surtaxes which were promised to bo 
removed, high revenue duties going up to 45 p. c. or oven higher. Cesses, Income 
Tax which with supertax rises to about 36 p. c. In tho end he even goes so far as 
to say that compared with England our burden of indirect taxation is cortaiuly 
heavier. 


We have then to gird up our loins & stop any further violation of our 
religion and race. Hindu Mahasabha Sessions have by now during tho last 
years boon hold in all the parts of India including even Madi'as where tho com- 
munal tingo was least felt but tho people from w’hich part have duly contribntea 
their quota to tho cause tho Hindu Sabha is cherishing iu its heart. Not only does 
it claim to ho represontativo of the whole of India but it claims to ropiesont eacu 
aud every community of tho Hindus, and has especially clearly and uucquivocaiiy 
demonstrated its sympathies to tho depressed classes in every Mahasabha oes.^ou 
and its leaders have taken practical steps to wipe out tho degradation of the i/c- 
pressed Classes. 


Tho fusion of all Hindus is tho ultimate aim of the Hindu Mahasabha but every 
change connotes some essential conditions which tho community which at 
considers itsolf in an aggrieved position has to accept before it can cpmo to mo 
desired position. In the meanwnile every community is free to agitato for 
betterment and to bring together and amalgamate tho sub-castes before wider lasion 
is attempted. There are so many sub-castes at present that it staggers one fa 
imagination to attempt to realise tho vast field and seo that it is not only tho Ciisa 
of tho depressed classes but there arc other equally serious questions for the npnm 
of Indians to tackle. 


But while attempting these problems it is imperative that ono should "ot Ipose 
sight of tho fact that every community has to give its quota towards tlio All Jimau 
Sanghatan, to waid off fanatical aggre-ssions which aro systematically repeated every 
ye.ar as in music before mosque, cow-slaughter, unwarranted factitious _ claims over 
religious places^ such as Shahidgunj, Delhi Shiv Temple, Frontier raids oic, anu 
rendered this Hindu Community not an easy pray as it is at present but a soim 
bulwark for tho existence, culture and protection of Hindus and against tho wanton 
aggression of others, A great responsibility, therefore, falls on tho educated cl w’ics 
wlio Iikc_ those of other nations now have to corao forward and lake tho lead 
tho solution of these nation-wide problems affecting themselves and tlicir feiiov 
sabjects. 

As for federation, onr leaders have already given their opinion and the 
Sabha ap[iroves of the immediate inauguration thereof as against the congress an 
munlim vicw.s, the foimer demanding popular rciireseiitatiou m each aud every 
r,o as to bring tho .states in lino wiih tho Britkb Provinces. I see no objection lo 
such demand and leave to our Hindu Sahlia lo.'iders to suggest early acceptaoco pr 
rejection of such a constitation with its communal award, reservations, safeguards, 
unlimited power, discriminations, special powers etc. 


The Presidential Addrers 

Hie following is the text of tho Presidential Address delivered by gj. Vir.ot/a!: 
Damodar Savarhar : — 
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I gratofully ackaowladga tho conSdonoa yoa have placed in mo in calling upon me 
to preside over this Twentieth Session of the All India Hindu Mahasabha : I promise 
you in all sincerity that I wili try my best to deserve the trust yon thus 
placed in me, by exerting in full the limited strength which an individual like mo 
can possess. Bat yon will excuse me if I call upon yon in all humility to bear m 
mind that the only way of justifying yourselves in placing that trust m mo can be 
no other than exerting' yourselves in full in striving and fighting heroically to defend 
and consolidate Hindudom in such wise as to compell Near Future to herald the 
resurrection of a Hindu Nation rising out of the tomb of the Present and growrr even 
greater and mightier and more resplendent than it ever had been in the past in the 
days of a Chandragupta or a Vikramadity or tho Peshwas at Poona. It is nothing 
short of a political miracle that we Hindus of this generation are called upon to 
work out, and no individual howsoever great can accomplish the task unless and 
until the whole Hindudom, rises like one man to dare and to do and to march on 
unvanquished through the unavoidable valleys of bitter Disappointment and valorous 
Death— through which alone lies the path to the ultimate triumph of such groat 
causes, of Nations’ resurrections. If we quail we are all lost beyond redemption : if 
we but dare we are sure to win-, for, even today, we possess the power, the volcanic 

fire irithin us. We only know it not, Bouse it confidently — and it shall_ burst forth 

like into the column of the sacrificial Fire which led the Aryan Patriarchs of our 
Hindu Race from victory to victory. 

2. When I said that it is out of the tomb of the Present that we have to 
resurrect Hinduism 1 said it deliberately; so that I may not be guilty of belittling 
tho overwhelming difficulties wo have to face today. The Present is indeed^ a 
veritable sepulchre into which they have buried our Hindu Nation after crucifying 
it on tho charge of committing the crime of claiming to be a nation by itself. 
It is needless for me to depict to yon, brothers and sisters, who have attended this 
session to depict the ghastly picture in details of the dreadful calamities which the 
Hindus from Peshawar to Rameshwar have to face from day to day. The Session 
of the Hindu Mahasabha is about the last place today where mere sightseers or job 
hunters can find anything attractive enough to attend it here. All avenues to 

power, pelf, popularity lead but elsewhere. To be a Hindu Sanghatanist tpday is 
not a paying concern. To be a willing delegate to tho Hindu Mahasabha session 

today IS to incur tho wrath of powers that be to invite tho dagger of a non-Hindu 
assassin— some ‘brother’ Abiul Rushid, to be slaughtered by some “bravo Mopla 
gtriots’’ and what is more po’gnant and unbearable than even the dagger of a non- 
Hindn assassin, — to be hunted and ostracized by millions of one’s own Hindu kith 
and kin for no other fault than of daring to love and defend the Hindu cause and 
Hindu people as devotedly and as humanly as tho Englisli do the English Race, 
do the Genman cause, or the Japanese love the Japanese self, the 
Moslems do the Moslem religion and oommuni^. To raise aloft the Hindu banner 
has become to-day an act of high treason in Hindusthan — in the land of the Hindus 
memselves, to assert one’s self as a Hindu is being dubbed as mean by millions of 
Uindus themselves. The very fact that under such conditions you all have gathered 
together uere as delegates to this session of the Hindu Mahasabha and dared to rally 
round this Pan-mndu banner proves it to tho hilt that you could not have done so 
unless impelled by an overwhelming sense of duty, fully consoious of and touched 
to the quick by the unbearable humiliations to which our Hindu race is subjected to 
trom dig to day and fully prepared to defy the intolerable demands of the socalled 
Indian Patriotism seeking to smother unto death our very existence as Hindus, as a‘ 
nation unto ourselves. 

^ go into any current and detailed grievances or local 

questions affecting Hindu interests to-day but leave them to be dealt with severally 
™ tosolutions and speeches on them to be passed and delivered in this session 
no L ,sooll restrict m3'self to the two outstanding questions : “What is the root 

nonfnti f * Hindus in this present predicament striking the lifo- 

growtu o£ our Hindu Nation with a sudden atrophy, and the immediate remedy that 
IS sure to rescue the Hindu cause even yet from being lost beyond recovery ? 

„i.„ ■ , °'^DO0‘ess_ in-as-much-as this address is meant for those millions of Hindus 
nf ii3;o I r®ttisin_outside the pale of the Hindu Mahasabha and who inspite of 
iinnn,r'o ,, s'legianco to Hindntva in general are but imperfectly aware of the 

sll sides and wonder therefore why the Hindu 
fpni n t rnuch ado about nothing or little things here and there, I 

incumbent upon me just to denote a few points in passing to acquaint them 
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■with tho real gravity of tho situation at least sufiiciently enough to set them athink- 
ing and in a mood to realize the import of what I have to say later on daring tha 
course of the address. Lot us just take the constitution in force to-day, The British 
have deliberately deprived tho Hindus of the poitica! predominance which was their 
duo as tho overwhelming majority in India by denying them representation in 
proportion to their population on tho ono hand and on the other loaded the Moslems, 
Christians, Europeans with wcightagos, preferences, securities and what not, so as 
to invest them with political power immeasurably more than what was their due. 
They broke up tho Hindu electorate into watertight compartments with a view to 
prevent the growth of their political solidarity amongst themselves, why, the very 
recognition of the Hindus as an electoral unit themselves is altogether and deli- 
berately denied in the electoral soliomo of our country. Spacious apartments well 
furnished and honourably named are reserved for tho minorities. The majority, the 
Hindu, the host, is crowded into the lumber-room, the general electorate, unnamed 
and unrecognized. With a set purpose to starve out martial qualities in the Hindtis 
the British Government have been curtailing their recruitment in the army aod >n 
the police with the effect that tho Moslem minority preponderates in those two vital 
forces of the nation. In the Punjab and some other provinces measures like the 
Land Alienation Act seek to crush tho Hindus economically while in Bengal an 
unabashed Act is passed to reserve some sixty per cent, of posts for the Moslems 
in Government services. In the Moslem states of Hyderabad, Bhopal and others 
the religious and racial persecution of the Hindus is carried on so relentlessly as 
to remind one of the daj’s of Aurangzob and Allatiddin. In cities and villages all 
over India their civil and religious rights are daily trampled under foot to allay the 
fury of Moslem mobs. The bloody orgies to which the Hindus were subjected by 
Moslem fanatics in Malabar and Kobat are enacted on this scale or that even '“jbe 
presidency towns all over India every now and then. The Frontier Moslem tribes 
carry our raids and perpetrate unnamable atrocities on the Hindu people there with 
a set purpose of exterminating tho Kafir in that region. Only the Hindu merchants 
are looted, only tho Hindus are massacred and only the Hindu women and chilamn 
are kidnapped and held to ransom or converted perforce to Islam. On the top oi u 
all comes in the Psuedo Nationalism of tho Congressites who practically condone ana 
explain away these Moslem atrooities by inventing such lying excuses— There is 
nothing anti-Hindu in these Moslem raids ! It is only economical and sexual starva- 
tion of tho tribes that goads them on to these crimes. Let us feed .those starvea 
souls and they will bo good citizens !” But it is curious that these starved poor 
raiders leave the rich Moslems in the Frontier towns unlooted, find no young Moslem 
damsels to kidnap, burn no Moslem houses and go about assuring the Moslems by 
beat of diums that they shall not hurt a hair of any Moslem provided ho sheltem 
not a Hindu Kafir ! Witness only the latest case in tho Dadu District in Small. 
The Moslem raiders attacked an absolutely unoffending archaeological party under 
Mr. Mazumbar. They asked each one — ‘Are you a Hindu ?’ If lie said Aye ho 
was forthwith shot dead. One Hindu pretended to be a Moslem and he was let to 
go alive and unmolested. This case is only a typical one illustrating thousands of 
such dreadful happenings all over India and is the order of the day during all 
Moslem riots and raids from Malabar to Peshawar, from Sind to Assam and year in 
and year out, Add to this the activities of the all India organizations 
of the Christian missionaries and the Moslem organizations from tho Agakahanis, 
•Hasan Nizamis, Peer Motamiyas to the very village Moslem gooudas, all seeking ana 
succeeding in converting millions of Hindus to foreigu faiths by peaceful or fraudulent 
or forceful means throughout the length and breadth of India undermining the religious, 
racial, cultural and political strength of the Hindus. Add again to all this tno 
political activities of the Moslem Leaguers and the Moslem States that have alreaay 
culminated into open resolutions first to divide India into a Moslem Federation and a 
Hindu Federation and then to strike down the latter by inviting invasions frotn out- 
side India by some alien Moslem powers. Such is tho present state of the Hindus m 
Hindusthan, their own land 1 And yet the worst factors remains to be told. For, 
even to refer to these calamities to which the Hindus have fallen a prey is damned 
as a national sin by that new cult which calls itself ‘Indian Nationalists’ and leads at 
present the Indian National Congress. Offering a blank cheque to the Moslems by 
one hand they deliver ultimatum to the Hindus by the other, “Get -looted but don t 
report, get stabbed but don’t shriek, get repressed as Hindus but don’t organize to 
resist it as Hindus ; or else you will bo damned as traitors to tho cause of oiir Indian 
Nationalism !!I 
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5 In the face of these facts T?ho else but a tool or a 
Hindu Mahasabha of making much ado about nothing or fancying grievances . 
where none exist or dealing only with some superstitions and empty contents of 

’^^'Tgain.Tn'^MIm lialf of Lese tacts, what is there that, leaving aside those who 
continue to be counted amongst Hindns bnt whose hearts have censed to 
respond to their Hinduness or who openly disown any allegiance to Hmdudom, 
we find orores of Hindns all over India every fibre of whoso life vibrates with 
the racial, religious or cultural consciousness of being Hindns, sorely afilicted to 
see our Hindu race beset by all these calamities and subjected to such unbearable 
humiliations. On alt sides today the anxious question is asked by crores of 
Hindns— “How are we to remedy this evil ? How is it that we fell ? How are 
we Hindus to rise again as Hindns and recover our position as a Nation great 
amongst the nations in the world ?” This recent searching of heart is one of 
the most encouraging signs to show that the soul of our Hindu race is roused, 
again from the deadly swoon of self-forgetfulness. It is natural that on its 
return to self-consciousness it should raise these bewildering questions as to its 
whereabouts. 

is not possible to deal exhaustively with these anxious questions 
on us from all sides in the limited compass of an 
feel that if but I can succeed in pointing out the root 
us on this sad plight and the immediate step which we 
take with a view to come out of it, my address 


ugh 

that are daily pouring 
address like this, yet I 
cause which has landed 
must and fortunately we also can 
will serve its purpose fairly well. 

6. In order to find out the root 
into a series of all derivative errors 
fact that we had a National being 
to our racial history. 


cause, the first initial error which leading ns 
rendered us Hindus insensible to the very 
at all, wa must first have a hurried peep in- 


A Peep into our Histort 

It is at least some 500D years ago, to the Taidic ago that the beginnings of onr 
Hindu Nation could be historically and undeniably traced. Our national ancestors 
lived and flourished then on the banks of the seven Sindhns and were laying the 
foundations of a Nation that destined to grow later on info a mighty Hindu 
Nation. Racially and Culturally they are called Aryans ; territorially they boro 
Uie name of the Sapta Smdhus or Sindhus. Ono of our provinces and 

its people on the banks of the Sindh River bear the very same name 
down to this day and aro called Sindh and Sindhus respectively. They 
crossed the Ganges, the Tindyas, the Godavary in their vigorous & valorous course of 
colonization and conqusst till they reached the Southern and the Eastern & Western 
limits of India. By_ an admirable process of assimilation, elimination and consoli- 
dation — political racial and cultural — they wielded all other non-Aryan peoples whom 
they came in contact with or conflict with through this process of their expansion 
m this land from the Indns to the Eastern , sea and from the Himalayas to the 
Southern sea, into a National unit. Politics and religon vied with each other with a 
consoions policy of ultimately uniting them all into a national being bonnl together by 
the ties of a common religion, common language, common culture, a commou Fatherland 
and a common Holiland. Witness for example the four Dhamas, the religious 
holy outposts roughly marking four limits of our Holy-land— Badrikedar, Dwarka, 
Rameshwar and Jaggannath, identifying them as demarkatingly as it was then 
possible wiUiin the limits of onr Fatheiland as well. Leaving mythological period 
alono even in the period of our deSuito history the mighty centralised empires of 
Chandra Gupta Monrya, Chandra Gnpta the second, Wkramaditya, Tashovardhan, 
Bnlkeshi, Shn Harsha and snoh other great Samrats and Ghakravartis added to this 
consolidation of onr people and made them vibrate with the stirrings of a common 
political and national being. Powerful invasions of the Greeks, Shakas, Huns and such 
other foreign races which threatened our people with a common danger and the 
mighty cpnfliots Uioy had to wage to overcome that danger by presenting a common 
iront to it lasting sometimes for centuries vetted all the more their consciousness 
Dt cnltural, political, racial and religions Oneness, making them oat as a national unit 
^ themselves, mspite of their internal differences in relation to other non-Indian 
TJie long period of peace unmolested bv external political danger 
worm the name that intervened between the ultimate triumph of the Hindus over 
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the Huns and the invasion of India by Moslem was pre-eminently devoted to the 
further consolidation of our people and their religious, cultural, racial and political 
oneness grew so pronounced, definite and conscious that by the time the Moslems 
came in they found India full grown into a homogeneous Hindu people. 

Under the pressure^ of the Moslem invasions and their consolidation into a 
powerful Moslem Empire at Delhi political unity of the Hindus from Kashraero to 
Eameshwar and Sindh to Bengal intensified still more and the name Hindn derived 
from Vaidic Sapta Sindhu became the honoured and beloved common appelation of 
our race ever since the days of Prithwira]*. Thousands of our martyrs embraced 
death as ‘Hindus’ to vindicate the honour of Hindu religion. Thousands upon 
thosands, princes and peasants alike, revolted and rose as ‘Hindus’ under Hindu flags 
and fought and fell in fighting with their non-Hindu foes. Till at last Shivaji was 
born, the hour of Hindu triumph was struck, the day of Moslem supremacy sot. 
Under one common name ‘The Hindus’, under one common banner, the Hindu banner, 
under one common Hindu leadership, with one common ideal the estab ishmont of 
‘Hindu pada*Padashahi’ (the Hindu Empire), with one common aim the political 
liberation of ‘Eindusthan’, the emancipation of their common Motherland and Holy- 
land the Hindus rose from province to province till at last the Marathn confederacy 
succeeded in beating to a chip the Moslem Nababs, the Nizams, Badshahas and 
Padshahas in a hundred battle fields. The Marathas advanced victorious East West 
North South dropping their secondory capitals at Tanjavarat, Gunti, at Kolhapur, at 
Baroda, at Dhar, at Gwalior. Indore, at Zansi, till they reached the Atfook. 
They ruled at Delhi and held the Moslem Mongal Emperors as prisoners, as 
pensioners and paupers in their camp. The Sikh Hindus ruled in Punjab, the 
Gurkha Hindus in Nepal, the Rajput Hindus in Eajputana, the Maratha Hindus from 
Delhi to Tanjore, Dwarka to Jagannath. Thus at last the Vaidic Sindhns had grown 
into a mighty Hindu peo^e. Hindu Nation, a Hindu- Pada-Padashahi, which is a 
word used by Bajirao the First himself. If you wish to realise fully how the miglity 
movement was surcharged with the intense consciousness of Hindutya, how am 
our martyrs, heroes, victors from Prithviraj, Pratap, Shivaji, Guru Qovind, Banda down 
to the days of Nana Eadnavis and Mahadji Shiude owned and gloried in their National 
and Eeligious oneness as Hindus and gloried in the name you may do weH to road, 
for want of a better book, my historical work named ‘Hindu-Pada-Padashahi.’. Hero 
owing to limited space I quote only a stanza from out of a letter, by way of illustra- 
tion, written so late as in 1703 to Nana Fadnavis by Govindrao Kalo the MaratJia 
ambassador to the Nizam, so that you may listen to their thoughts in their own 
word : — “From the river Attak to the Indian ocean ostonds the’ land of Hindus, 
Hindusthau, no Turkestban. Tlieso have been our frontier from tho times of 
Pandavas to Vikramaditya. They preserved them and enjoyed Empires. After tliem 
came effete rulers and the Moslems conquered our Kingdom and but now ovorytlimg 
has been restored to us and re-won under the Peshavas and by the valorous sources 
of Mahadaji sbinde, tho Hindu Empire is established, fame of our victories goes 
resound all-round. 

The Hincc Nation is an oroaoto growth and no paper-make MAKEsniFr 

7. It will be clear from this hurried peep into our history that over since tho 
Vaidic ages for some 5000 years at least in tho past cur forefathers had been 
shaping the formation of our people into a religious, racial and cultural and political 
unit as a consequence of it all growing organically tho Sindhns of tho Vaidic _ time 
have grown today into a Hindu Nation, extending over India and holding India m 
common as their Father-land and their Holy-land. No other nation in tho world, 
excepting porliaps the Chinese, can claim a continuity of life and growth so 
unbroken as our Hindu Nation does. Tho Hindu Nation is not a mushroom growth. 
It is not a treaty nation. It is not a papor-mado toy. It was not made to order. 

It is not an outlandish mako-shift. It has grown out of this soil and has its roots 
struck deep and wide in it. It is not a fiction invented to spito tho SIoslem.s or 
anybody in tho world. But it is a fact as stupendous and solid as tho Himalayas own 
that border our North. 

It matters not that it li, ad and it has sects and sections, dissimilarities and 
differences withm its fold. What Nation is free from them ? A Nation is not marked 
out as a separate umt becau.co its people have no sub-divisions and diversities 
urnongst UieinselvcH mn because fbey ns a wliolo present a more homogenous unity 
nroongst themselrcs than they have ^ith all other alien national units ^ becaaso they 
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differ deSnitolv and immensely more from all other peoples in the world than they 
differ amongst themselves from each other. This is the only test that marts ont 
nations in the world. The Hindus having a common Father-land and a cominon 
Holv-land and both identlGed with each other have made their nationality doubly 
sure' and stands this test doubly well.' As the running outline _ of onr history 
scotched above nnmistatably reveals, for thousands of years our Hindu people liaa 
been definitely conscious of their religious and cultural, political ^d {patriotic 
homogeneity as a peoplo by themselves, as a Nation unto themselves, n hat is to bo 
speoiSly noted here for the argument in hand is the fact that down to the fall of 
the Maratha Empire our people, princes, patriots, poets, preachers and statesmen, all 
and together strove consciously and continuously^ to develop and _ intensify tho 
conception of Hindu nationality and exerted their mighty best to establish a ‘Hindn- 
pada-Padashahi', a Hindn Empire in India, which they called Hindosthan, tho land 
of the Hindus. 

I shall leave the thread of this argument here to ho resumed later on when • I 
sliall have to point ont its special significanco in relation to the problems we have 
to face to-day. 

The Rise of the Coxcepi of an Indian Nation 
8. Wo have traced the organic growth and development of;onr Hindu Nation to 
fho fall of the Maratha Empire in 1818 and tho consequent advent of tho British rnlo 
in India. The fall of our Sikh Hindu kingdom also in Punjab enabled the British to 
establish an unchallcngod supremacy throughout onr country. The British had found 
that all the bloody wars they had to fight in the course of their Indian conquest were 
with Hindu powers. Moslem as a political factor w.as nowhere to be faced. Tho 
Moslem ns a political powor was already smashed by tho Marathns. The only ^ fight 
tho British had to face single-handed with the Moslem was at Plassoy. But it was 
such an easy- affair that they say the British commander won it while ho was 
asleep ! Consequently the first anxiety of the British was to see that the Hindn 
Aatiou must be uudermined, thoir solidarity as a religious and political unit must be 
broken. The Moslems came in the picture ‘ns a mere handy tool in tho baud of the 
British to compass their design. The British even tried the obvious moans of convert- 
ing the Hindus to Christianity by lending political support of the state to Christian 
mtiisions in India. But the Revolutionary Rising of 1857 led mostly by Hindu lenders 
opened tho eyes of the British to the dangers involved in any open attack against tho 
religion of the Hindus and Moslems alike and the British state censed to lend any 
open support to tho Christian Church. Then they initiated a policy to undermine tho 
very concept of a Hindu Nation amongst the rising generation of 'the Hindu 
souths by introducing a denationalising scheme of western education’ in India. We 
itnye the word of Macaulay himself for that. Bo points out in ono of his private 
letters to his son-in-law that if his scheme of western education is put into force 
ninau youths would of themsolves love to get converted to Christianity, to get 
westernized and consequently affiliated and attached to tho British people. Unfor- 
tunately for the Hindus his expectations did not altogotlier miscarry and the first 
generations of the Hindu youths who took to Western education with 'avidity word on 
Uio wholo cat off from thoir old moorings of. Hinfluness, of Hindutwa. They know 
to tiothing of Hindu history, Hindu Religion, Hindu culture and all that they' 
snow of Hindutva was only its weak points which irere deliberately represented.' to 
P tts essence In such wise as to make them ashamed of being Hindus at !alk 
Abe Moslems on the contrary kept at a hand’s distance from this . education and 
consequemiy it could not undermine their communal solidarity at all.' s 

.."Ot the introduction of the western education in India did not prOvo an nnmixod 
pn. Contmry to tho expectation of its initiators it soon brought in new forces into , 
action which were destined to defeat the purpose it was meant to servo and add to 
me strength of the Hindus in tho long run. But bore wo are- dealing with its im- 
mediate effects only. . 

^ immed'iate effect. of the western education was that the two first genora- 
uons of Hindus who were influenced by it were totally carried off thoir feet, -they 
® ^th everything western. Thov looked upon the British nilo ns a Ood- 
nne for its permauance. Fed on tho western liforatnro and history 
contact witli Hindu Tiioughfs and Hindu Policy, they naturally 
™ easy conclusion that if but they imitated the west .and especially England 
c* individual and collectiva life they and their country would be 
oenehtted and saved. 
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Not that they wore not puhlic-^irited or intellectual men. On the contrary these 
first batches of English educated Hindus were allowed to rise very high in the social 
and_ official scale by England and were dolibotafoly taken to be the spokesmen of 
Indian People — of the “Natives’’. They got every facility to wield tiemendoiis in- 
flluenoe over their own people so that they might impoit their admiration about the 
British people and their loyalty to the British rule to their ‘Native Community’. 
They too, with best of intentions wanted to do good to their people and their nation. 
But their idea of doing good and oven their notion of what was good for the nation 
were entirely outlandisli—British—having no relation with the realities obtaining 
in India. 

That was the reason why they naturally thought that tlreir nation mean their 
country. Like alt other ideas and sentiments, their notion of patriotism 
also was bonowed ready-made from England. They found that the English 
meant by patriotism love for their ^ country, — the geographical unit England, 
which they inhabited. All those who lived in England were united into a nation 
irrespective of religion, race, culture and that was the reason why England had 
become so consolidated and powerful a nation. The analogy was as simple as 
attractive. If they too could unite India irrespective of race, religion, oultuie, caste, 
creed, their people too might grow into a consolidated and powerful Indian Nation. 
They found that in Europe of their days a national unit meant a territorial unit. 
All those who inhabited the territorial unit Franco wore French, Germany were 
Gormans, Spain were Spanish, England were English and each respecU'vely an 
Unitary nation by itself. So they thought, or rather believed, without thinking at 
all, that the only bond of a territorial unit, the only fact of residing in a common 
geographical unit, was by itself the most efiioiont, may bo the only efficient factor 
to mati out a people into a nation by themselves. 

“t7ell, then, all people in India Hindus, Moslems, Christians, Parsis and others, 
had been inhabiting the territorial unit called India for centuries together ; Thera- 
fore all these people must be a nation fay themselves. What if they' difforeq so 
much in religion, language, culture, race and historical development'? Those tnmgs 
had nothing to do with a common nationalitj'. Territorial unit, a common country, 
was the only foundation lequired to support and induce a common Dationplit.v. Inr- 
ritorial unit must be a National unit Look at England, Franco, America.’ Tiius 
they argued. ■ . , j- i. 

The oorrollary derived from the assumption was also inevitable. If India, oc* 
cause it was a territorial unit and called a coujtjy, must be a national unit as well, 
then all of us must also be Indians only and cease to be Hindus or Moslems, 
Christiana or Paisis. So they, the leaders of those first generations of English-eduoatea 
people, being almost all Hindus, tried their best to cease themselves to be Hmans 
and thought it below their dignity to take any cognisance of the divisions as Hindus 
and Moslems and became transformed overnight into ‘Indian Patriots’ alone. 


It was also very easy for them to ooaso to bo Hindus. The Western education 
had taught them and they had no other education, that Hindutya meant nothing olso 
but Hinduism which to them meant a veritable bundle of supeistitions. The had no 
occasion to stop and think of the other and most fundamental contents of 
Hindutya, of Hinduness, in all its racial, cultural and historical beating. 

As they found it so easy for them to renounce their Hinduness and merge 
themselves at a thought into being Indians and Indians alone they expected that it 
would be ns easy for the Moslems too to forget that they wore Moslems and to 
merge themselves entirely and totally into the Indian people, the Indian Nation, 
which to those ‘Indian’ patriots seemed already a fact as tangible as the territorial 
unit India. 

It must be emiihasised hero that all these our remarks are true in their oolleotivo 
sense only. It is not possible to deal with details and exceptions oithor individual or 
actional in such a short address as this. 

As the western education went on ^reading rapidly amongst Hindus the'idoa of 
an Indian Nationality also continued to find a larger and larger following ; inversely, 
the solidarity of the Hindus as Hindus, as a political unit, as a nation by themselves, 
grew feebler and feebler and at last grow unconscious of itself through sheer 
starvation. 

The British rejoiced at the turn events had taken. They knew that under those 
circumstances the only danger to their political supremacy in Hindustan could come 
from the revival of the political consoiousness of the Hindu Nation and thOj 
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British in their snspicions. 

The Brain of Indian Naiionaii Conoess 

9 It was last after the suppression of the rising of Vasudeo Balvant Phabake at 
Poona who aspired to revive an independent Hindu Kingdom even as Shiyaji did 
that the hirth^ of the Indian National Congress took place. It is to be noted that 
the British Government favoured the movement and it w^ a Viceroy who sponsored it. 
Many a prominent British civilian like Mr. Hume, IFedder burn and others jed it foj;' 
bug time. Great Hindu leaders from the most public spirited motives nuers it and it 
bacame the organised and authoritative spokesman of the new cult of Indian 
Patriotism. 

The Biitisb, too, while they favoured this Indian movement as and antidote to 
any possible revival of Hindu Nationalism, took good care to see that the Moslem 
solidarity as Moslems did not suffer in any way by catching the contagion of this 
new Indian Nationalist cult. For the British knew that if the Moslems also ]omed 
that cult as whole-heartedly as the Hindus did, then there would really be a united 
Indian Nation— a contingency likely to prove perhaps more dangeerous to Brtish 
supremacy in India than a Hindu revival could single-handedly prove to be. The 
British dreaded and hated any real genuine and fruitful rise of Indian Nationalism 
as much — ^if not more— as they did any revival of Hindu Nationalism. So they on 
^e one hand encouraged and helped surreptioiously the fanatical harted, enmity 
distrust, which the Moslems ever bore to the Hindu Nation, thus rendering any 
efficient Indian National unity as delusive as a mirage and on the other hand 
encouraged the Hindus, at least in the beginning, to pursue that mirage of an 
Indian Nationalism with avidity so that the rise of a Homogenous Hindu Nation 
might be ruled out of practical politics. Of course it is another matter that the 
result of ftis British policy of encouraging Indian Nationalism in the beginning did 
not altogether fnlnl their expectations and they had to change it later on. But that 
does not belie the fact, I have referred to it above. 

The Ideal of Indian Nationausii was in faoi a noble o.ne 

10. The Hindus found nothing objectionable in the ideal of uniting all India into 
a consolidated polidcal unit and very aaturally so. For it suited well with the Hindu 
mentality with its synthetic trend, always prone to philosophy with a universal 
urge. It is also true that the ideal of Politics itself ought to be a Human State 
all mankind for its citizens, the earth for its motherland. If all India with one- 
fifth of the human race conld be united irrespective of religious, racial and cultural 
diversities, emerging them all into a horaogenons whole, it would be but a gigantic 
stride taken by mankind towards the realization of that human political Ideal. So 
far as the ideal language and picture of this conception wont, it could not but be 
attractive to a people like the Hindus with a religions and cultural ideology 
preaching— ‘ail this is but one and indivisible Brahma’. Bat Brahma, even in its 
political aspect, like its philosophical one, has for its counter part a Maya, the principle 
of division ! And this fact those Hindn patriots overlooked in their enthusiasm for the 
ideal— If India was united !-Tes, but the “If" was what mattered most The new 
concept of an Indian Nationality was founded on the .only common bond of a 
territorial unit of India, the Hindus for one found nothing revoltine even in that 
assumption to their deepest religions or cultural or racial sentiments® Beeanan ttmir 
national being had alreadv been>entiGed with that territoriM TnU India whiof b 

hoi? H?fv I Fatherland, their Motherland, 

^oir Holy Lana and all in one ! Indian Patnohsm to them war bnt a svnnnrTn 

Hindu Patriotism. Even the territorial unit was as intimately Mentifi^d ^wRh^ their 
racial, religions and cultural unit that an Indian Nation^ was but a territori\l 
appelahon of the Hindu Nation. If Hindusthan was called Indll Lt rMHnnpd tn hi 

““ “ p”“ might 
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nesR, were proud of being Hindus by religion, by race, by culture and joined the 
Indian national movement for political purposes and worked whole-heartedly with tn« 
Congress and even lod it so long as it continued to be a purely political body, striving 
assiduously to wrest political power out of the hands of the British Government with 
a view to establish a real Indian commonwealth, to be held in common witn otacr 
non-Hindu minorities in India on equitable footing and in honourable company. 

12. But although the Hindus on the whole rallied round the Indian tNational 
Congress with unsuspecting enthusiasm and lent their honest devotion to the P^mcipi o 
of a Territorial nationality that underlay it, that principle seemed to 
appealing to the Moslems in India. As a community they held 
beginning and by and by began to resent it altogether. The more 
demand grew in calling upon all Indians to merge their racial ^ 

duality into an Indian Nation at any rate for forming themselves ’Pjo fjf ‘g ^ g 
the more disti-ustful and enraged the Moslems grew. For they ‘ 

Indian Patriotism us defined by the Congress was sure to deal a death , 

patriotism which was the be-all and end-all of their Eacial, Religious J ? 

ambitions. The British Government for their own end encouraged them m Uus ^ 
anti-congress attitude. The higher the Congress rose m doS 

the strenuous efforts of our Hindu Patriots and the S . , ijocarac 

and stronger its power to back them up, the noore outspoken and ® 
the Moslem opposition to it, and the more assiduous grow the one S 
surreptitous assistance to it on the part of the British Government jradoual 

to their discomfiture that their policy of bringing into being tlm Indian ^aunai 
Congress movement had in the long end miscarried their expectations » 

mea^sure.i benefits that e^n we H|ndns [eaped from 

the Indian National Congress movement even from_ the Hindu point of view. . 
though only consequentially and vvithout that specia end >n view, oont'-ibutea 
monsely to the consolidation of Hindudpm as a whole with a 

linguistic and sectional angularities, divisions and diversities, .P*"^ , a commou 

common political platform and animated them with the , -i-fg Errors 

National Being with a definite comtnon goal of an united and 1 ,% 

that crept in may be rectified but the good that came out need ’®°3onab!Q 

do I decry the introduction of western education in India. Inspito of ?,„.niD!r tho 
intentions of the British in its inception wo Hindus have succeeded m mini b 
tables in the long run and^ are now in a position to give a good and prolitauio ati. 
of our contact with tho "West. _ 

14. But the point to be specially emphasised hero is the fact that ^ just a® . . , 

benefit we Hindus reaped out of our contact with tho west or tho ® 

education throngh the Government universities, was inspite of the evil mteniiou ^ 
Uio British Government, ovon so the good that acoruod to^ us Hindus co 

to tho further consolidation of our Hindu Nation was not in yirtao of the 
of Indian Nationality or tho proclaimed intentions of tho Indian National ^ .."j 'g 
but inspite of its efforts direct or implied to suppress our racial riirithis 

consciousness as Hindus. Tho territorial patriots wanted us to cease 
at least as a national and political unit. Some of them actuajly gloried m 
themselves ns Hindus at all ! They were merely_ Indiaus, thinking that jgg 

a very patriotic example in that which they fancied would persuade the 
to renounce their communal being and also merge themselves in tliat 
Indian nation beyond recognition. 

15, But the Moslems remained Moslems first and Indiims "ovor 1 Thov sa on 
the fence as long as tho deluded Hindus kept struggling with the British to 
political rights lor all Indians alike, going to the pnsous in Kaos, to ABO 

in tliousands, the gallows in Luudreds. And ns soon as tho unarmed ap 
carried on by tho Congrcssito Hindus on tho One band and tho inoro omaam 
more effective life and death struggle carried on by tho armed 
oulbiile Uie Congrc.ss on the other, brought sufficient piesure on the BritiRU uo\ 
ment and compelled them to hand over some substantial political power jp _ 
Indians,— the Moslems Jumped down the fenco and claimed “they were paiaas > 
they must have tlicir pound of flesh ! Till at Ia.st things came to such a p«»' 
that tho proposal to divide India iirclf into two parts — the Slo.sicm Ineta .air 
tho Hindu India v,'ns blatantly pat forward, and their readiness to ally theffi-scivo 
with non-lndiau Moslem nnlions against the Hindus was avowed by no loss a to- 
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Czeche, SIovakoB etc. Did they form a Nation ? Bndefan Germans longed to 
be one with the PruBSinn GermanB inepite of their being mapped out of it as 
a territorial unit and revolted ngninet the Czechs who were their next door 
neighbours inepite of their being mapped together into a territorial and political 
irnit and went over to the PruBsians even at the risk of their life— why ? 
Not because the Sudetan Germans had a more definite territorial affinity with 
the Prussian Germans than they had with the Czechs or Slovaks but because 
they had linguistic, cultural, racial and historical affinities with the Germans in 
Germany and gloried in being a part and parcel of the German^ people. Note on 

the other hand that the German Jews had neen not only inhabiting the German 

land for centuries together with Germans, bound together with the Germans by 
the common bond of a territorial unit, bat had been actually incorporated into 
a common state, were actually Germans in political parlance, exercised equal 
rights ns citizens of Germany— nay dominated the German State as members 
of the National German legislature and executive. 

Take again the Irish case. Ireland and England were a political unit and 
continued^ to have a common state and a commoa Parliament for centuries together. 
The English lived in Ireland for generations intermarrying, interdinine, speaking 
the same tongue English. The Ulsterite English and the Irish have the common 
bond of territorial unity and a distinctly marked out Ireland as a common 
country. Their religion too is common. Nor is Ireland a very big continental 

territorial unit. It is hardly as big as a presidency in India. But did all these 

common factors mould the English and the Irish into a common nation ? No, 
neither in Ireland nor in Great Britain. The Irish revolted, despised the imperim 
advantages. They had in common with the English revived their own Irish 
tongue which was well nigh dead and organized a separate Irish National state. 
The Dlsterite English on the contrary refused to have any National relation 
with her next door Irishman with whom he has lived for centuries and pines for 
his union with his English brolhren whoso face he might have never seen aod who 
reside seas apart from him. "Why ? Because between the Irish and the EngliBh the 
want of common racial, cultural and historical affinities repulses each other more, 
than a mere territorial unity can attract. 


It is KOI ONLY A POUnOAt FACT BUI A HUMAN ONE 
17. These few illustrations even of uptodate nations will show that in almost all 
cases a common territorial unit, a common habitat cannot by itself wejd peopms 
differing in religious, racial, cultural and such other affinities into a national unit. 
It is not only _a political fact but a human one that religious, racial, cultural, 
linguistic or historical affinities make men feel more akin to each other than the 
only fact of their residing in a comman habitat unless that is an addition 
to these common ties. This tendency of peoples having these 
affinities to form themselves into a group or into a nation and not by the mere fact 
of being mapped together has its roots deep down in human or even animal nature. 
But we are .not called upon here to go into any psychology of it. Suffice it tp say that 
the efficient) factor that constitutes people^ into an organic nation is their 
he one homogenous national unit And this will is induced by such of those affi- 
V wT nat indicated above far more eminently and intensely than by the 

to renounced! residing in a common country. 

Indian nation r the Indian Moslems, then, that will to he one with the Hindus ? 

15 But questions and the congressite Hindus in the beginning 

Mm ffiDPo movement never waited a minute to ponder over it nor uo 

nolitical ritrhts foi'l *beir head even during the interval when they adjourn 

in thousands hours in deference to the Moslem prayer times. It is useless 

carried on bv the Moslem League communal. That is no newl The fact is that the 
morn pffflctive life communal inclndiug the Congressite Moslems. The qnes- 

oiitside the Congress understood is why are they so communal ? The Congressite 
Zint and comnelled f/ beginning simply dare not study that question. Because they 
fnrUans the Clem^y ^''eir fad of a territorial Nationality, of Indian 

thev S faavAtS . understand it, to give up the ghost “Eanatioism-Folly". You 
Th^n nronosal to ?5 Trolly— it is to the moslems a solid fact. And you 

..that ID p P ailing it names but must face it as it stands. To my mind 

..r, Tnai-in Moslem ^uite human for the Moslems to bear instinctive 
on-lnaia ‘erntonal .nationality, as envisaged by the Congressites who 
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ineeneralare totally ignorant of Moslem history, theology and political trend of 
mind. This antipathy of the Indian Moslems can be seen through right perspective 
if von hear at least the following facts in mind. _ , i. i t 

(a) The Moslems in general and Indian Moslems in particular have not as yet 
grown out the historical stage of intense religiosity and the theological concept of 


(hi Their theologv and theooratical politics divide the human ypild into two 
groups only : The lioslem land and the enemy land. All lands which are either 
entirely inhabited by the Moslems or are ruled over by the Moslems are Moslem 
lands. All lands which are mostly inhabited by non-Moslems or pre ruled over by 
a non-Moslom power are enemy lands and no faitlifnl Moslem xs allowed to bear 
any loyalty to them and is called upon to do everything in his power by policy or 
force or fraud to convert the Non-Moslem there to Moslem faith, to bring about its 
political conquest by a Moslem power. It is no good quoting sentences hero or 
there from Moslem boohs to prove the contrary. Read the whole book to know its 
trend. And again it is not with hooks that we are concerned here. It is with the 
followers of the books and how they translate them in practice. You will then see 
that the whole Moslem history and their daily actions are framed on the design I 
have outlined above. Consequently a territorial patriotism is a word unknown to the 
Moslem — nay is tabooed, unless in connection with a Moslem territory. Afghans can 
be patriots for Afghanistnan is a Moslem territory to-day. But an Indian Moslem— if 
he is a real Moslem and they are intensely religious as a people— cannot faithfully 
bear loyalty to India as a country, as a nation, as a state, because it is to-day “An 
Enemy land" and doubly lost :— for non-Moslems are in a majority here and to boot 
it is not ruled by any Moslem power, Moslem sovereign. 


(ol Add to this that of all non-Moslems the Hindus are looked upon as the most 
damned by Moslem theologians. For Christians and Jews are after all “Kitabis”, 
having the holy books partially in common. But the Hindus are totally “KaBrs", 
as a consequence their land ‘'Hindustan” is preemineontly an ‘Enemy Land" as long 
ns it is not ruled by Moslems or all Hindus do not embrace Islam. This is the 
religions mentality of the Indian Moslems who still live and move and have their 
being in religiosity. There aro some of Uiem like Mahamed Ali and others who in 
their individual capacity are not so religious-minded but who nevertheless encourage 
mentality in their masses as a very suitable political, racial and cultural 'weapon. 
What wonder then that the Moslem League should openly declare its intention to 
join hands with non-Indian alien Moslem countries rather than with Indian Hindus 
in forming a Moslem Federation ? They could not be accused from their point or 
view of being traitors to Hindus then. Their conscience was clear. They never 
looked upon onr today’s ‘‘Hindustan" as their country. It is to them already 
an alien land, an enemy land. 


„ .('!) ^is is the religions and living mentality of the Moslems. Consequently 
their political and cultural mentality also is essentially anti-Hindu aud is bound to 
00 so as long as they continue to be Moslems and ‘the faithful." They are vividly 
Mnsoious of the fact that they entered India as conquerors and subjected the 
liipaus to their rule. They are also gifted with a curious memory that is supremely 
oblivions of all events which remind them of their defeats and disoom&taces. They 
Will never remember that the Hindus boat them like a chip in hundred battle- 
in India and had in the long run freed all India from the Moslem yoke and 
S'^st^lished Hindu pad-padshahi as indicated above in section 6 of this address. 
Xney know, they form a powerful minority in India. Their population is growing 
m every sncoessiva census report. What is to bo especially noted by our Hindu 
oanghatanists party is the fact that some of our Hindu superstitions and suicidal 
customs like the untonohability, the ban on shudhi, on widow remarriages etc 
oner them a" fertile field for Moslem proselytisation and conversion So° under 
me mesenl oiroumstances they rightly hope to inoreaso their population and decrease 
if® Xiindns with equal rapidity. They know that the British aro sura for a long 
bm! . ^coility and help to strengthen the Moslem position 

•Sxndns whose rise and political ambitions the British whole-heartedly 
fflS sure that ^e Oongressite Hindus in their pursuit of the slllv 

, nhont a Hmdu-Moslem unity iu India based on the impossible 
^mmon bond of a territoria unity only are certain to yield to Moslem demands 
Moslem browbeahng as regards weightages, special and larger 
xepresBotftUon, ete. and especially in suppressing the Hindu Sanghathau movement 
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tbat is at present Iho only thorn in their sides. Tlioy realize that in the Indian 
Army and the aimed Police tliey, the Moslems, , in spite of their being in minority 
are already the predominant factor holding some GO per cent jobs, 'With all these 
factors in their iavour they are fully confident wisely or unwisely, that in case the 
British are overpowered in some big world war the Moslem with the help of the 
Non-Ipdian Moslem powers bordering our country may snatch out the political 
sovereignty of India out of British hands and re-establish a Moslem empire here. 
Then alone they can and will love India , as their own country, as a “Moslem land” 
and sing wiioJeuearfedfy by themselves "Bharat hamara Desh fiaf ff” or "Emdnsthan 
hamaia desh hai”. But till then it must remain “an enemy land” to the Moslem— 
to the Faithful. 

I wish the British also to take a serious note of the fact indicated at the close of 
this last paragraph and curtail their policy of encouraging Moslems too mucli in their 
anti-Hindu activities. _ In view of the open declaration of the Moslem League to divide 
India into two parts, inviting the alien Moslem nation from outside India to form a 
Moslem Federation and raise an Independent Moslem Kingdom in India, the British 
also should think twice before they trust their “favoured wife” too much just to spite 
the Hindus.' The intrigues in Moslem history are all well known and the British 
may find in the end that in their attempt to encourage the Moslem separation ' move- 
ment just to spite the Hindus the British have but succeeded in spiting themselves. 
Nevertheless that concerns the British and they can take care of themselves. "What 
concerns us Hindus is the faot that wo get determined not to play the part of an 
handmaid either to tlio British or to the Moslems but aro masters in our own house, 
Hindusthan, the land of the Hindus. 

Wirn mis end in view what should be our Immediate Programme ? 

19. Knowing it then for certain that the Indian Moslems, for reasona' some, of 
which aro referred to above, are about tbo last people to join the Hindus in forming 
any common political Nation on equal footing in India based on the only common 
bond of onr territorial unity, out of a merely territorial’ Indian Patriotism, let us 
Hindu sangbatauists first correct the driginal mistake, the, original political sin whicb 
our Hindu Congrossites most unwillingly cpmmittbd ;at the beginning ’of_ the Indian 
National Congress movement and aro persistently co'mmittibg stil) of i-upning after the 
mirage of a territorial 'Indtan Nation and of seelcing to kill ns an impediment in (Ifst 
fruitless pursuit tlie lovegrowth of an organic Hindu Nation. Let us Hindus rosiimp 
the thread of our national life where, as I have shown in section 7 of this address 
our grand father loft it at the fall of our Mnratha and Sikh Hindu Empires. The 
life and ’organic growdi of (ho self-conscious Hindu Nation that was suddenly struck 
with an atrophy of self-forgetfulness must again be revived, resurrected. Let’ils 
therefore boldly reproclaim oven in the words of Govindrao Kale who wrote them so 
early as in 3793 in his letter quoted in section 6 above that the land which extends 
from the Indus to the Southern seas is Hindusthan — the land of the Hindus qnd we 
Hindus are the Nation that owns it. If you call it an Indian Nation it is merely an 
English synonym for the Hindu Nation. To us Hindus Hindusthan and India mean 
one and the same thing. are Indians because we are Hindus and vice versa, j- 

Yes, 'wo Hindus aro a Nation by ours'clvcs. Because, religious,' racial, cultural^ 
historical afiinities bind us intimately into an homogenous nation and added to it wo 
are most pre-eminantly gifted with a territorial unity as well. Our < racial being .is 
identified with India — Our beloved Fatherland and onr Holy land, above all and.irres- 
pectiv 0 -_of it all we Hindus will be a Nation and therefore we are a Nation.-i None 
has a right to challengo-or demand a proof of our common nationality '.when .sorao 
thirty orores of us are -with it, . < . i , 

It is absurd to call us a community in India. The Germans’ are the nation • in 
Germany and the Jews a community. The Turks are the Nation in Turkey and the 
Arab or the Armenian minority oommunit.y. .Even so the Hindus are. the nation in' 
India, 'in Jliriaustnan, and the Moslem minorities a community, ^ , 

Eoferriug to the Sudetan 'Gormans the leaders of the Moslem League threatened us 
the other day at tneir Karachi Session that if their demands' in overriding the Hindn.s 
aro not granted in Jndia they would play the part of the Sudetan" Germans and call in 
their' Moslem coreligionist pOWors lioross the border insido'India'to their help' as the 
Sudctan”Gormans called the Gormans in Sudetan. To that threat T retort that our 
friends in ino Juoslem League should not cry till they aro out of the woods. They 
cUnn . . ■ uer that their illustration cuts both ways. If they grow stronger they 
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can play the part of the Sadetaa Germans alright. But if we Hindus in India grow 
stronger in time Moslem friends of the le.agne type will have to play the part of 
German Jows instead. Wq Hindns bare taught tbe Sbabas apd the Hnns already to 
play that part pretty well. So it is no use bandying words till the test comes. The 
taste of the pudding lies in the eating. 

ISDIiK NATIOSiLlSM AliSO IS CoMiniKiLISM IH HEtiiTIOU TO HuMiOTtY 

20. If to such an outspoken attitude of being a Hindu Nationalist on your part, 
and Indian Nationalist of the Congress raises the objection “Oh, but do you not see 
how narrow-minded it is to think of Hindus and Moslems, this race or religion and 
that in a separate mood ? Man to man we all are one. Let us think of universal 
brotherhood alone”. 

Then inquire of him in return “brother, universal brotheihood we Hindus adore 
even to a fault. But will you tell ns, oh Indian Nationalist, why you think of this 
nation and that, why think of an Indian Nationality in a separated_ mpod ? Is it 
because India is a territorial unit ? But then there are other territorial units in 
world. Why are you an Indian patriot and not an Abyssinian one and go there and 
fight for their freedom ? It is precisely because by company and education you feel 
yourselves more akin to the Indian people in virtue of racial or religious or cultural 
affinities than you feel at home with other nationalities— although you may not be 
aware of this reason verily yon worship a god yon know not. Nor you know that 
Indian or any patriotism cannot hut be communal in relation to humanity ; for, 
nationality is as strong a principle of human division as is racial or religious or 
cultural community. 


Hindu Nationalists should not at all be Apologetic to being called 
Hindu Commdnalisis ! 

. 21. The fact is that Nationalism and commnnalism are themselves either equally 
jnstmablo and human or not. Nationalism when it is aggressive is as immoral in 
hiunan relation as is commnnalism when it tries to suppress the equitable rights of 
other communities and tries to usurp all to itself. But when communalisra is 


^jy defensive, it is as justifiable and human ns au equitable nationalism itself. The 
Hindu nationalists do not aim to usurp what belongs to others. Therefore, even if 
ttiev be called Hindu comraunalists they are justifiably so and are about the only 
Indian Nationalists.^ For, a real and justifiable Indian NaRoualism must be 
fqaitable to all communities (hat compose the Indian Nation. But for tbe same 
reason the Moslems alone are commnnalists in an unjnstifiahle antinational and 
,?n®herous sense of the terra. Por it is they who want to usurp to themselves 
all that belongs to others. The Indian National Congress only condemns itself as an 
antinational body when it calls in the same breadth the Hindu Mahasabha and the 
Moslem League as bodies equally, communal in the reprehensible and treacherous 
sense of that term. Consequently, if to defend the jnst and equitable rights of 
Hindus in their^ own land is commnnalism then we are commnnalists par excellence 
auQ glory in being the most devoted Hindu commnnalists which to ns means being 
tne truest and the most equitable Indian Nationalists. 

Tf determined then once for all to revive the concept of an Organic 

nindn Nation and regenerate its lifegrowtli as the first item of oar immediate 
programme the second and conseqnent item must be to review every action and every 
event in public life from the only standpoint of Hindu interests without mincing 
matters at all. From the local details of the music and mosque questions right up to 
me question of Indian Federation and from the internal Indian political policy to our 
mreign and international policy and relations we shall openly and separately take 
TT ^ ^ Hindus and support, oppose or take every step in the interests of 

Hindndom alone, Onr politics henceforth will be pnrelv Hindu politics fashioned and 
rested in Hindu terms only, in such wise as will help the consolidation, Freedom and 
“‘I'Srowth of onr Hindu Nation. 

The third item in our immediate programme will be a redeclaration of onr 
f^mde to the question of Indian Unity even in its territorial aspect. In its own 
interest the Hindu Nation does not shut (he door to any possibility of an united 
^“mn Nation, provided it is based on an equitable and equal footing. The Hindus 
in T ready to grant equal rights and representation to all minor communities 

m India in legislature and services, civil and political life in proportion to the popn- 
42 
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lation and morU. The Illudns altliough they aro in ovorwliolming majority, will 
still waive their right of claiming any preferential treatment, and special prerogative 
which in fact in every other nation aro due to the major community. But the 
Hindus will never tolerate the absurd and the unheared of claim of the minorities 
to have any preferential treatment, Woightages or special favours, over and above 
W'hat the major community obtains. The Hindu nation will go so far as to accept the 
equitable national principle of “one man one vote” Irrespective of religion or race or 
culture in the formation of a common Indian State. But it shall hnock on the head 
any political demand that claims “one Moslem three votes” and “three Hindus one 
vote 11” or any cultural demand that antagonises or insults or suppresses Hindu culture 
in its historical, linguistic, religious or racial aspect. The minorities will be free to 
follow their religion, speak their language, dovelopo their culture amongst themselves 
provided it does not infringe on the equal rights of others or is not opposed to public 
peace and morality. If the Moslems join us on these equitable conditions and bear 
undivided loyalty to the Indian State and the Indian State alone well and good. Other- 
wise our formula holds good. “If you come, with you, if you don’t, without you ; 
but if you oppose, inspito of you, wo Hindus will fight out the good battle of achie- 
ving the independence of India and horald the rebirth of a free and mighty Hindu 
Nation in near future I” 

2d. Our foreign policy also will bo guided from an outspoken & unalloyed Hindu 
point of view. All those nations who are friendly or likely to bo helpful to Hindu 
nation will be our friends and allies. All those who oppose the Hindu Nation or are 
likely to endanger Hindu interests will be opposed by us. All those who do neither 
we will observe a policy of neutrality towards thorn, irrespective of any political ism 
they choose to follow for themselves. No academic & empty slogans of _ democracy 
or Nazism or Fascism can be the guiding principle of our foreign policy. Hindu 
interests alone will be our test. No more “Khilafats’ or “Palestine afals” can dupe 
us into suicidal sympathies and complications. Our relations with England also will 
be guided by the same Hindu policy, having the absolute political independence oi 
the Hindu Nation in view. 

25. Towards the minorities our attitude under the present circumstances must be 
differential. The Hindu will assure them all that we hate none, neither the Moslems 
nor Christians nor the Indian Europeans but henoeforth we shall take good care to 
see that none of them dares to hate or belittle the Hindus either, amongst the 
minorities, or these latter. 

The Parsis are by race, religion, language, culture most akin to us. They have 
gratefully been loyal to India and have made her their only home. They have pro- 
duced some of the best Indian patriots and revolutionists like Dada Bhai and Madam 
Gama. They will have to be and therefore shall be incorporated into the common 
Indian State with perfectly equal rights & trust. 

The Christian minority is civil, has no extraterritorial political designs against 
India, is not linguistically and culturally averse to the Hindus and therefore can be 
politically assimilated with us. Only in religion they differ from us and are a pro- 
selytising church. So in that matter alone the Hindus must be on (hoir guard and 
give the missionerios no blind latitude to carry on their activities beyond voluntary 
and legitimate conversion. The Hindus also must continue to reconvert the Christians 
and carry on the Shuddhi movement ou the same voluntary and legitimate bases. It 
is only in our Travancore state that the Christians seem to cherish some political 
design against the Hindu state and it is only there that we shall have to treat them 
with some political distrust by not allowing them too much latitude in the state of 
affairs and offices, till they too cease to bo political suspects to the Hindus as the 
Christians in other parts of India have ceased to be. 

As to the JEWS in India, they are, too, have given ns no political or cultural 
trouble and are not in the main a proselytising people, they will be friendly towards 
the Hindus who have sheltered them when homeless and can be easily assimilated 
in a common Indian state. But this fact must not land us again into the suicidal 
generosity our forefathers had been guilty in other cases of inviting colonies of 
non-Hindus to ludia. With every sympathy with the Jews outside India, the 
Hindus therefore oppose the present congressite proposal of inviting or allowing any 
new Jewish colony to settle in India. India must be a Hindu land, reserved for the 
Hindus. While our own Hindu over-pCpulation in some parts of India Ts hard 2 )ressed 
to find land for extension, how absurd it is to invito non-Hindu colonies to settle 
our thinly populated parts I How ridicolous it is to find some congressites preach- 
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iDC birlli control to rostriot our own population in order to avoid ovor-crowding and 
start Blrnighlawny to invito Jewish colonies to sottlo in India. Wo must exhort our 
c.stcomod Diwnu of Ivoohin in particular to tako a loaf out of the history of Tra- 
vancoro and sot his faco sternly against any proposal or outside pressure to allow the 
alien Jews to coloniso the Lands in Kochin. 

So far ns the ftloslora minority is concerned I have already dealt with it at 
longtli. In short wo must watch it in all its actions with the croatost distrust 
poRsiblo. Granting on the one hand ovory cquitablo treatment which an Indian 
citizen can claim in an equality of footing with other, wo raust sternly rofuso 
them any tiie least preferential treatment in any sphere of life, religious cultural or 
political. Not only while wo are engaged in our struggle for liberating India but 
oven after India is froo wo must look upon lliom as suspicion, s friends and take groat 
cate to see th.at tho northern frontios of India are well guarded by stauuoh and 
powerful Hindu forces to avoid tho possible danger of tho Indian Moslems going 
over to tlio alien Moslem nations across tho Indus and betraying our Hindus to 
our Nou-lliudu foes. 

But how to Bei,!, tub Cxt \ 


_20. Wiiilo listoning to all this and agrooiog with mo in toto as to tho offioacy of 
this Hindu policy in future, ovorv Hindu Banghatanist hero must linvo been weighed 
down with tho single question '‘But how aro wo to boll tho oat ? How to raise 
ways and moans to put tliis polioy into practice ? How aro wo to onablo oursolvos 
to bo in so strong a iiosition ns to shnpo events to our liking in faco of tlio ovor- 
wholming predienmont and poworlossnoss in wliioh tho Hindu Banghatanist raovomonl 
is stuck to-day ?" I toll you, don't bo downhearted. Tho most oflioiont weapon is 
•already lying close at your hand ; only stretch out your hand in tho right direction 
and you grnsii it. Let us just begin at tlio beginning and capture the political power 
that obtains in Indian to-day. 

27. It but the Hindu BanglmtauisLs capture the scats that aro nlloflod to tho 
Hindus under the present oonstilulion in Mimioinnlilios, Bo.ards and Logislaturos you 
will find that a sudden lift is given to tho Hindu inovomont so as to raise it to an 
inoreaibjo power in relation to your present alround holplos.sucss. “It is a bigger 
Older Bjill ! you may explain ; How aro wo to capture oven that political power 

which is allotted to tho Hindus to-day ? In a fit of solf-forgotfulnoss it is wo Iliadus 

who rraignod tliat power into tho hands of tlio Congrossito.s. It is triio wo Hindus 
m.ado tho Congress what it is. But it has now suudonly turned .against us who 

raised it (o n position of power over some seven provinces in India ! Now tho very 

coucopl of a Hindu Nation stinks in its nostrils, it has nlioady doolarod tlio Hindu 
^anasabha a communal and reprehensible body and ordered a millions of Congrossilo 
iiimlus not to have anything to do with it. It may bo that one of these days it may 
ptoolium the Hindu Sanghntaii inovomeiit itself as an aol of Jiigli treason against tlio 
^ngroBs fad of an Indian lorrilorial PalrioUsm. But it is now grown too strong 
lor us to dislodge it from its position and compel it to yield b.aok tho political pow'or 
wtiioh as of a riglit w.as duo to us Hindus alone 1” 

know that the difficulty stares ovory Hindu Sanghalanist in tho faco all over India. 
‘ the Congress looks to-day like a visitable anti-Hindu tower of strength-- 
nut 1 assure you it is a plained one 1 Approve tlie canvass and you will find it !! 

Let the Hikdu S.\noiiata.n Bovcorr the CouonESS and it will come to 
ITS Senses in no Time ! f 


Duforo wo proceed to indic.ato (ho easiest remedy to capture the politicai 
dtsablo tho Congress from doing any practical harm to tho Hindu 
iMiin doclaro in unraistakablo torms that wo are not out to 

Tinnni I Jnstitulion itsolf nor tho loaders and followers thereof, Mr. 

to ih- in stating that tho Congress has boon since its inception down 

Himt,. I’O'ly manned mostly by tho Hindu brains, Hindu money, and 

I'nnnoi , Evcn today some of them aro noble patriots. They aro erring but 

almost all of them arc our own kith nnd kin. Tlio fow 
thrmiM,®!! nllowcd to boss the Congress policy at times 

tneroiv r fo'b’ R'® Hindu leadens, aro but DoiiontiticH, aro kept there 

not fo R’® 1'°°'’ ®f ®® ‘united Indi.an nation’. Wo are out 

cuTft CongresB as an institution but to chastiso its anti-ITindii policy, to 

Riant the more harmful for its strutting 

under tjo mark of Truth, Truth absolute and nothing but truth, with its lathi 
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charges and English bayonets going neaily hand in hand with non-violence, non-vio- 
lence absolute and nothing but non-violence in thought, word and deed !! 

So under the present circumstance the Congress has compelled us to disown it 
and divert it of all power to represent the Hindus in any aspect or capacity whatso- 
ever. They have foolishly challenged the Hindu community and the Hindu Maha- 
sabha and we must take up the olialieuge. 

Just (liink, oh Hindu Sanghatanists, on what meat does this congress feed that it 
has grown so great ? Only remember that tho Congress draws all its supplies, men, 
money and votes, from ths Hindus. Then cut off those supplies and the position 
which the Congress has taken against the Hindus and which seems to be so 
impregnable will be untenable in no time. 

_ All the national importance and political power that the Congress has come to 
wield today in India and the ministries and majorities it holds in legislatures are but 
derived from the Hindu Electorate. The Gongressite Hindu cannot get a single 
Mahomedan vote, for the constitution itself is communal. The Mohomedans can vote 
only for a Mohomedan, the Christians for a Christian and so on. Tho Congressites, 
and they are mostly Hindus, cau but get them elected to the legislatures, boards and 
municipalities, on tho strength of the Hindu votes. If tho Hindu make it a point 
not to vote for a Congress ticket, then ? Not a singlo congressman can be returned 
to either a local body or a legislature! They stand on Hindu shoulders as Hindu 
candidates and as soon as they raise themselves to those high places they kick the 
Hindus back, disown the Hindus, call Hindu organizations as communal and therefore 
reprehensibly betray Hindu interests at every turn but keep dancing attendance on 
the Mo.slem League. But if you withdraw your shoulder', your support, th®n r 
Ton will find that the political power and public importance of tne Congress as dead 
as a door nail. 

They call themselves Indian Nationalists. But every stop they take is communal. 
They have guaranteed special protection to minorities, Moslems, Christians, 
Europeans etc.' Is that Indian Nationalism? A true Indian Nationalist must know 
nothing of Moslems and Hindu minorities and majorities. To him all must be 
Indians only. Why they then take cognisance of communities, _ religious or racial, 
in India ? And if they oan take cognisance of the communal minorities then wh.v 
they fight so shy to take oogoisaneg of the major community the flindn, or call 
those who do so as reprehensible communalists ? Nay more : A true Itidian Nationa- 
list if honest will never go abegging for votes from a constituenoy which is openly 
tabulated as general that means non-Moslem, non-Christian eto. that is, an electorate 
which is not national. A truly Indian National electorate cannot be divided as 
Moslem one and Non-Moslem one or Christian one, and Non-Christian one, special 
and general. A truly Indian National electorate must be only an “Indian Electorate , 
pure and simple without the least mention of the Unnational, unreasonable 
difference of race or religion. If our congressites are true and conscientious Indian 
Nationalists they ought to refuse forthwith to stand as candidates to el eoUons under 
this communal electoral roll and resign their seats forthwith which are tainted with 
these communal labels. Is there a single Congress Minister or member ready to 
resign and run that ordeal : None, none ! Next election when they come to your 
Hindu doors to beg for votes tell them in all honesty & humility ‘Sirs Congressmen, 
you are Indian Nationalists •, but I am a Hindu and this is an Hindu Electorate. 
Then how can you accept a vote so tainted by communalism. Please go to a truly 
‘Indian Nationalmt electorate’ to beg of votes whereever you may find it, and if 
find it nowhere in the world today please wait till a pure and simple and truly 
‘Indian electorate’ comes into being I Do you think you will find a dozen congress 
candidates honest enough to do so? None, none 1 

Then again every candidate under the present constitution has to write his 
religion and even caste. Then only can he be drafted out to separate electorates, 
Hindus, Moslems, Christians etc. These Congress candidates in the election season 
quietly write down their community as Hindus ! They marked down Hindu homes 
oven according to castes, Brahmans, Marathas, Bhangis eto. and then allot their 
candidates according to their castes to tho caste voters so that he may pool up 
larger votes. They appeal even to caste pride and casta hatred. In the eleotioaal 
season they are communalists of the worst type. But as soou as tho election season 
is over the Congress candidates don on again his Indian National robes and hits 
back -the very Hindu who paid him his vote as a Hindu that it is a shame for a 
Hindu to call himself a Hindu and to be a member of Hindu Mahasabha. 
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as Hindus are not going_ to vote 
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But if you once S'fo^^nfX whoTrbom 'and bred and, means 

for any_ such seasonal ffindu but only eeason is over 

to continue to turn to ^ , oortain that thev can never be elected on 

and if once these gentlemen know fo ■fiiniln Mabasabha — what do you think 

?fS=SfS|?£!S£3«3 

of haiDC members and ministers and sombodies in the Government oecretanam . 

Thai fte onlv wav which is also unbelievably easy, not only to chastise the 
Congress NationaUst fad but even to raise Hindndom_ to uncalcnlably and powerful 
posi^on in the land at a stroke is under the present eironmstances this . 

(1) Boycott the Congress ; (2) Don’t vote for the Congress ticket ; (3) and vote 
only for a ‘confirmed and merited Hindu Nationalist. 

‘29. Let no Hindu Sanghatanist pay a single farthing or lend a_ single member or 
register a single vote for the Congress ticket. We kmow by experience that even a 
staunch Hindu has to act against Hindu interests as soon as he is tainteu by a 
Congress ticket under the Congress discipline and for the selfish fear that no would 
otherwise lose his job. "When once the congressites knew that the Congress cap 
or ticket is at a serious discount in the Hindu market, is no royal road to the con- 
clls or local bodies you will find that the Hindn caps will sell like hot cakes and 
Hindu Sabha tickets' will rise in an unsnpplyable demand ! 

30. In a nnt-sbcll the Jiosition is this ; there is a Moslem electorate to protect the 
Moslem interests. There is a Hindu electorate in fact, though it is named to spite 
the Hindus as “general,” which we can use to protect the Hindn interests. The 
Moslem being in maiorily in some three provinces they took good care to see that only 
these Moslems were elected on their votes who pledge openly to save Moslem 
interests alone. We Hindus are in majority in some seven provinces. Wo still 
handed over oar votes to those some of whom blatantly proclaimed they were not 
Hindus at all and all of whom promised that they were not going to safeguard 
special interests of Hindus, not even the jnst and equitable interests of Hindus as 
Hindus. The result is that even in those seven provinces where we are in majority 
and of course in those _ three provinces where Moslems dominate— we Hindus 
are reduced to be veritable helots throughout our land. lu some cases as 
!" Bengal and the Frontier onr very life and property stands in hourly danger, 
the honoiu of womenhood insecure. Thus we Hindus have been thrown away to the 
winds whatever and not an unsubstantial political power was won by hard 
struggle carried on and sacrifices undergone by our Hindu patriots and by 
OTrselyes amongst them for the last fifty years and more, while the Moslem 
S. ^ openly members of the Moslem League, they lead it, they avow to 
Moslem interests even, threaten to “satav” the Hindus, frame 
in Benll Government bills to reserve 60 p, c. services for Moelema 

clectoratps Bonf Yn’ii Ministers and members whom Hindu 

ConmP«f AT Hindu interests do ? In Bengal, the 

they have practically supported this atrocious Moslem reservation, 

den^oniice the pro-Moslem communal award— and 

when Hindu ti, , b® agitation with it U In every case 

MosleiSiusl to mrntfp Moslems they have leaned towards the 

attitude with Indian patriots. Witness the Congress 

and the BhopaFqSstbns^^“Rjfi^“^ struggle, the Nizam 

also an act of commnnXm^v ^ Ti an anti-national pro-moslem attitude 

^ souD Hixnn NinosAusi JFeosi 

I^ngtcBS, fhe° be^t'and mbIpIi^ ®®**'Hindn and anti-National policy of the 
of ¥®'Dg a Hindu NaHonM^ wnder Ihe circumstances lies in the fact 

Eamapeisand SanchatnnLa n.Z ,Sadhus, Sanatanists, , Arya- 


‘0 TOte fora prganizations all 

Even toda- for 

t EtrcUPtli nf nil 


fcbt be eonnudin’mitiioM* Wn cUoif Hindu parties put together cannot 

slcDOst ali provinces wViork ^ o bball and must succeed in forming majorities in 
provinces where Hindus are in majority. Even il we fail in erne mes 


?]} these’ faithful ffindn 


over India make it a point never 
a Hindn nationaliet candidate alone. 
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|hrqup;h fho folly of n number of Hindu renegades it is still quite possible to 
begin with, to return n euflicicntly strong minority of Hindu Nationalisls to the 
councils in provinces and the centre to make it impossible for any Government to 
function without gaining the support of our Hindu Nationalist party. If you 
do this,— you will have real Hindu Ministries, Hindu National Ministries, opcniv 
avpwcd to safeguard Hindu inlcrcats in seven provinces at a stroke I That will 
raise the Hindu cause and the Hindu Nation immediately to bo the greatest 
political power in tho land. You will find ns if by a transfer scene that Hindudom 
has como home, the Hindu Mahnsabhn suddenly lifted out of its present state 
being a persecuted and neglected body and raised to the position of dictator- 
ship in shaping tho political destiny of India, hvory Hindu will raise his head 
high and erect, conscious of his importance and assured of the Government 
backing bo is sure to get in tho defence and assertions of all his legitimate 
rights, religious, racial, cultural. If n Hindu girl is molested in any part of the 
land by a Moslem gunda such a condign punishment will promptly be inflicted 
on him as to render all Moslem guudns tremble to touch any other Hindu girl as 
fearfully as they do in molesting an English girl. If any riot on the part or 
the Moslem fanatics seeks to force tho Hindus to forego their civil rights, ine 
armed police and the military forces will be so promptly and vigourqusly mane 
to function against the aggressive parly that Moslem riots will be a thing ot loo 
past and they will learn to tolorata Hindu music by the public Ihorough-taie 
ns kindly ns they do now the Government and English bands and processions. 
The peasants and the labourers will get what is due to them as the very proot 
of national life and industry and commerce. Hindu language will be sate, 
Hindu script will be safe, Hindu religion will bo safe, no illegitimate or 
conversion of a Hindu to non-Hindu faiths will be tolerated for a minute, ^o 
Hindu advances will be made begging on knees before the Aloslema for unity, oetog 
confident in our owu Hindu strength to achieve Indian Independence thrqugu on 
own sacrifice and struggle even ns wc did in the past our Hindu nationalist 
will be prepared to fight any non-Hindu power that stands in the way 
onward march towards the achievement of the independence of Hiudustuan an 
its maintenance against all non-Hindu invasions. The very concept and loea 
right of a powerful Hindu Nation will bring out all tnat is best and brave 

in the Hindu spirit to tho forefront ns nothing else can do. If the Moslemspa 

an act, i.e. in Bengal to reserve CO p. c. services for Moslems, our Hindu 

ministries will at once get an act passed in Hindu majority provinces to reset 

90 p. c. services for Hindus even whore wo are only 80 p. c. in population, as 
retribulory measure without ranking any tho Jenst apology for it. When WO wm 
be in a position to retaliate thus in this wise and do retnlmte the Moslems wm 
come to their senses in a day. "Wo shall not only save Hindu rights and honour 
in the Hindu provinces but oven in provinces where we Hindus are in minority. 
Knowing that every attempt to tyrannise the Hindus is sure to recoil on 

themselves and react for the worse on Moslem interests in all India — the Moslems 
will learn to behave as good boys and it is then they will be anxious to 

open unity talks and knowing they arc in a hopeless minority in India and no 
more dreams of mass conversions of Hindus by force and fraud and by kidnapping 
Hindu children in sight — the Moslems will inevitably and soon be in .a frame of 
mind to acquiesce in equitable Hindu Moslem unity pacts. 

We sbali, in the Punjab and tho Frontier, have an allied party with our Sikh 
Hindu flank. Our Sikh Hindus, though they have n separate electorate and rightly so 
under the present circumstances, are strong enough to defend Sikh culture and 
honour and interests which are but our own culture and honour and ioterests 

and wo will work hand in hand against all non-Hindu agg^rcssions from outside 

the Frontier. In the Central legislature also tho Hindu Nationalists will compell 
(he Government, if you only return staunch Hindu Nationalist members in 
majority, to take drastic military steps against tho Frontier Moslem tribes, beat 
(hem like a chip in no time and render our Hindu life and property there as safe 
as that of the handful of European's continue to bo. In Maharashtra our Hindu 
National party shall ally itself with tho Democrats of presout under that 
redoubtable champion of equitable and truly National policy— Jamnadas Mehta, 
tho eminent leader ol opposition Dr. Ambcdknr and in all other provinces with 
overv party and every one who stands for and m so far ns he stands for safe- 
cuardiug the just, and national and equitable interest of Hindus in common with 
all other citizens of India irrespective of race or religion 
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32, Nor need there be any fear of breaking up the socalled united front 
against British Imperialism. The present Congress united front is a feigned show, 
a house of cards. The Hindu National united front will bo a realistic, homogeneous, 
the living Front, We shall not only bo able to advance the just interests of 
the Hindu Nation but side by side will bo in a position tvith our equitable 
and truly Indian National policy — as I have outlined in Beo_tion_ 23 of this address, 
— even to advance the interest of the Indian Nation even in its territorial sense 
also far more rapidly and solidly and vigorously than this present Quixotic 
Cougress policy with its proposals of doing away with armed military and 
guarding the frontiers with girl volunteers with Charkhas in their hands can ever 
do 1 Down with all that nonsense for ever and up with the matter of fact 
Indian politics and the consequent Hindu Nationalist front. 

Remember, oh Hindus, that in raising the standard of this Hindu Nationalist 
Front, you are exorcising but your legitimate constitutional rights and can give 
unjustifiable affront to none. Every Hindu is required by the constitution 
to vote for whomsoever he likes. So long ns bayonets do not extort your votes 
against your own will for an anti-Hindu candidate, so long it is the easiest 
and legitimate thing for you to vote for an Hindu Nationalist, if but every 
Hindu does that easy duty for his race Hindudqm is saved. And if the Hindu 
do not dp even that much and determine to commit a cultural and political and 
racial suicide by voting for an anti- Hindu and anti-Nntionnl organization ns the 
Cougress has grown today into one— not even Brahmadeva can save you. 

Then begin, at least you Hindu Sanghatanists who are determined to see that 
Hindudom assert itself, begin at once at the beginning, form a united Hindu National 
front under an unalloyed Hindu National Flag and oapturo the political power that 
®^eu today obtains by voting only for a Hindu Nationalist and yon will see that 
the large part of your present local and detailed grievances dissipate like a mist at 
the very sight of Hindu Nationalist ministries formed in seven provinces in India 
and at the centre. When you have this much more shall be added up to you and 
ot these days you shall have heralded an independent and strong and mighty 
Hindu Nation which is but tantamount with a mighty Indian Nation based on 
perfect equality of citizenship for all loyal and faithful Indian citizens irrespective 
ot race and religion from Indus to the Seas. Remember “those who have more 
will be added upto them but those who have not even that will be taken away from 
them which they have !” This is the inexpugnable law in this matter of fact world I 
Capture and Have then first the political power that exists ! Raise the standard of a 
nmdii Nation 1 See to it that India must rem.ain a Hindustban Forever : never a 
rakisthau ! — an Anglisthan never never 111 And Jet all India resound with 

Hindu DuARUiKi jay ! Hindu Rashtkaki jay !! Vande Mataeaii 111 


Resolutions 

Tho following is the text of tho lesolntious passed on the 29tli. & 30th. 
December : — 

I Condolence 

nf Mabasabha places on record its deep sense of Joss at the sad demise 

^°sraj, (ii) Hon’blo G. S. Khaparde, (iii) Pandit Atmaram 
P*’-,.B'ojendra Nath Seal and (v) Pandit Jifababir Prasad Dwivedi, 
no auring their life time served Hindusthan and Hindu cause with great zeal. 

II Fundajiestal Eiquts 

and^RHtI®L a Committee consisting of one representative from eacli Province 
Maha RnKL.? elected by the Members of the All India Committee of the Hindu 
secomllv if ‘=9°sider firstly the advisibility of declaring fundamental rights and 
detailpraliff ‘I advisibiliiy of such a deolaration, to present a 

Commiitl in ?/ the next Session. Tho 

^uAiuco snau have the powers to co-opt. 

Ill Htderabad (Aryan Name Biuqanagah) 

to ‘u Hyderabad Stale are not allowed 

J 1 religions liberty and other civic, cnltural and political rights and that tho 
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Governiaent of H. E. H. the Nizam has taken to steps to concede the legitimate 
demands of the Hindus in the matter and has thereby compelled the Hindus in and 
outside Hyderabad to resort to Civil Resistance, 'this Sabha accords its full support 
to the Civil Resistance Movements started against the Nizam Government and calls 
upon all Hindus to continue it vigorously and actively, until all the rights are 
conceded to the Hindus in accordance with their nnmorical sfrenglh in the State. 

(b) The Maha Sabha condemns the attitude of the Congress authorities in weak- 
ening the movement of Civil Resistance by advising the State Congress to suspend 
their own movement out of foar of Muslim opposition and in once again betraying 
the cause and the fundamental rights of the Hindus. 

(cl That a Committee be appointed by the President of the Hindu Mahasabha to 
consider the ways and means for supporting these movements of active 
Civil Resistance. 

IV Ansrv and its Constitution, Eto, 

(i) Whereas at the time of the real critical emergency very grave and entire 
responsibility for defence of Hindustban will fall upon the Hindus alone both in the 
matter of fighting aggression from outside and of quelling Internal disturbance, and 
rebellions and also in the matter of maintaining law and order in the country. 

(ii) Whereas the defence organisation of Hinduslhan in its iriple departments 
the Army the Navy and the Air forc^ should be absolutely self-sufficient in all its 
details so that in times of emergency Hindustban may not be obliged to look to and 
wait helplessly for assistance to arrive from England which may in all probability 
not arrive at all in time. 

Resolved that to avoid such a fateful contingency it is high time for the Govern- 
ment (a) to make provision for the establishment of factories and industrial 
establishments for manufacturing in Hindustban of Aero and Motor Engines, 
armoured tanks and cars, heavy guns of all sizes of latest types with their 
ammunition and with their research department, etc. (b) to establish immediately a 
Naval College and Air Force College; (c) to .expand the Indian Military Academy, 
Dehra Dun so as to cope with the demand 'for completely Indianising the Indian 
Army as early as possible not later than 15 years, (d) to establish Feeder Milifaty 
Schools in various provinces like the Bhonsla Military School, Nasik, and to subsidise 
them ; (e) to expand the Indian Territorial Foices including the University Training 
Corps in the different Provinces (f) to modify the Arms Act in a manner so as to 
enable people to bear and possess arms with the same facilities which the people of 
the European Nations enjoy. 

Resolved further that with a view to evolve financially and technically a sound 
practical scheme for this purpose, a Committee composed of Military, Manufacturing 
and Industrial experts both British and Indian, and of leading Indian politicians and 
statesman with non-official majority be appointed forthwith. 

IT. Resolved that in view of the fact that after the inanguration of the Federal 
Scheme of Government of Hindustban, the Indian Army will cease to be the array 
of the British Government who alone have been so far entirely responsible for the 
composition of the Indian Army, as it is to-day, and that in view of the further 
fact that the Indian Army will then bo the army of the Federal Government in the 
composition of which Federal Units will rightly claim representation acording to 
their proportion in the general population of the country, the Hindu Mahasabha 
hereby brings it to the notice of the Government that (a) the present monopoly ana 
dominance mostly of the so-called ' Moslem martial races of the Punjab in the 
present composition of the Indian Army is absolutely incompatible with the spheme 
of the Federal Government ; (b) therefore, the method of recruitment hitherto 
followed be entirely changed, so that the distinction of martial and non-martial 
classes be forthwith abolished, and, (c) a common standard of physical fitness be 
prescribed and all those who will stand the test of the prescribed standard be 
eligible for Recruitment in the Army, irrespective of caste, creed and colour, so that 
Federal Units be given an open opportunity to supply their quota in the composition 
of the Army. „ -i- i 

HI. The Hindu Maha Sabha strongly protests against the policy of the 
Government in preferring persons from a few provinces and from a few_ speemeu 
classes only for recruitment to the Army and other Forces and in not distributing 
recruitment on the basis of merit alone over all the provinces and classes of people 
in Hindustban. The Maha Sabha warns the Government against the potential harm 
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and tlio chances of gabh^ '^tfeerofore^ calls apon° the^*'Brilisli Govern- 

piesect policy involves Sabba, therofo^ 

raeoHo so constitafe tbe Indian Army egnallv the burden of flindustban’s 

Provinces and tbo f asos of P^P’o ^ to^creato ^lalional Militia calls upon 

defence and internal peaco , and witii a view lo , , . Militarv Colleses in each 

tliG Central and Provinoial Governments to start uj o i . . . ‘^pliools and 

Prtv^co -and to make Military training a compnlsory subject m High bchoois 

Collc‘’’es, 

V. Akuakas, MiuiAnY Schools Asd YolusvIeep. Cokps 

Tbo Hindu Malm Sabba urges upon the local Hindu T“thl 

tbo Akimras for the improvement of tbeir pbymqne, of storting ® , throneh tho 
lines of the Proviucial RiQe Association of C. P. and rjlovidin" 

Indefatigable and pioneer efforts of our revered Hr. B S. 

Military Training and discipline for tho Hindu tnkini? into 

delighted to find that tho progress of Bhonsla Military Scjiool _ ’“‘5 

con.sidoration tbo manifold difficulties under Tir 

satisfactory beyond espeotolion. Xlie Hindu _ Maha babba also ■ 

Iledgewar upon bis untiring efforts made in this direction^ through bis well-k 
organization, the Kashtrlya Bwayam Sevak Sangh which is a great assost to tuo 
Hindu Nation and calls upon the Hindus in general and youths in particular to join 
it in large number all over Hindusthan. 


YI. Fedeea'hok 

in) TVhilo tho Hindu Maha Babba is emphatically of _ opinion that the Govern- 
ment of India Act 1935 including the scheme of Federation adumbrated therein, is n 
highly inadequate, unsatisfactory and disappointing measure, the Iilaha SabUa, with 
a vieu- to secure and maintaia tho integrity of tho entire country, is of opinion that 
considering the present situation even the scheme of Federation as it stands in tho 
said Act should be worked in order that British India and Hindu States should send 
to the Federal Legislatures only such representatives as would protect^ fiindn rights 
and interests so that tho Legislatnres may not be missned by tho anti-Hindu, Anti- 
national and re-actionary forces in tho country. 

(b) The Hindu Maha Babba strongly condemns tlie attitude of ,the Moslem 
League leaders disclosed by them recently at Karachi in proposing two Federations, 
one of the Moslem States with liberty to join any other Moslem State beyond tho 
Indian Frontier and another of Non-Moslem States, as not only a serious monanco to 
the growth of Indian Nation but also as a clear indication on their part to establish a 
fn!l-tled"ed Mnslim Itoj in certain parts of the country leaving a door open for tho 
luluro domination of the whole of the Hindusthan by their co-religionists, Indian or 
foreign. 

(e) The Malm Sabha calls upon all the Hindus to wake up to the realities of the 
suuatiQu and mllv all available forces in order to enable them to frustrate this 
fliofilGm otinvih 


Ml lIixDc Natioital PAnuAHnsTAEY Boaud 
Yhorcas the existence of at least two parties is essential for democracy to function 
and v.lierecm without an cffptive opposition patty tho Government is converted into 
ft tywmny by one party and whereas the phenomenal success of tho Congress in tho 
Luielecuon. wo^hy means of uersistcni^ropaganda representing t^rthe nresont 
constitnhonsl advanoo is the result of Congress caoriGoes Inc mG,!,. ‘ 

High Cemm-and totoliteriaa and dictatorial in outlook and whmeas the SngresQ 
K.hoy has been consistent V detrimental to the Hindu cause Tnd culmS to 
too Oommnnal Award which has been nraoticaliv aeronhifl culminated in 

whereas the present constitutional advance is not too r^cniiMf n Congress and 
Of the saennL made by^HlS of Ilfsh^L*^^^^ «^”‘e<=es but 

Now, thcre.ore, the Hindus assembled in this 20th Session of the TTto<tn xr-,i 
il’ha resotvo that tn ('omtiGt too nvU -r iT _ the Hindu Maha 
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VIII CoNanESS and Hindu Maiiasabiia 

(a) Tbo Hintln Maba Sablia ontors its emphatic protest against the recent declara- 
tion made by the Congress to the effect that the Hindu Maha Sablia like the Muslim 
League is a communal organization and warns the Congress that having deolared 
thus, it has forfeited its claim to represent the interest of the Hindus. 

(b) That the Hindu Maba Sabha representing as it does the Hindus of Hindus- 

than warns the Congress, the Muslim League and the Government that any ngrccfflont 
that may be arrived at between the Congress and the League or any plan of (no 
Congress concerning the rights of the Hindus will not be binding on the Hindn Malm 
Sabha or on the Hindus generally. . , 

(c) The Hindu Maha Sabha declares that it is the only national organization in 
tlie country and that there is no other national politics than that of tlio Hindn Sablm 
for the country as a whole and for the Hindus particularly, 

(d) The Hindu Maha Sabha calls upon tho Hindus to rally round the banner of 
Hinduism and Hindu Maba Sabha. 

IX ComroNAL Award 

Tho Hindu Maha Sablia roilorates its condemnation of tho Communal Award as it 
is grossly unjust to Hindus, anti-national and undemocratic in character and as it 
makes the growth of responsible Government in India absolutely impossible. 

Tho Maha Sabha refusing as it does to look upon tho Communal Award as a dead 
issue, calls upon tho Hindus to carry on persistant agitation against it, both hero and 
abroad, until it is replaced by a system of real.y National Roprosentation, 

The Maha Sabha condemns tho Congress members of the Assembly elected from 
the Hindu Constituencies in tho various Provinces, particularly from Bengal, who m 
working the legislatures have in offect accepted tho Communal Award and havo 
been through their activities in tho legislatures, helping tho maintenance of lim 
obnoxious Award, 

X AnDUCTioN OF Hindu Women & CiiiLDnEN 

Tho Hindu Mahasablia views with great alarm, and draws pointed attenlion of the 
Hindu Nation to tho growing campaign of abduction and conversion that m beiiig 
systematically carried on, generally all over India, and more particularly m Mm 
provinces like Bengal, Bihar, Assam, Madras and N. W. P. r. and lequesis mo 
Hindus to put a stop thereto : — 

(1) by establishing in all places Watch and Ward Committees to noto llm 
activities of tho Moslem and Christian missionaries in this behalf and to conntoraet 
them in all possible ways and by so adjusting social relations amongst the Hindus 

to roinimiso tho opportunities for abductions and conversions ; . 

(2) by calling upon llio Central and Provincial Legislatures to pnss^ legislation 
punishing heavily forcible abduction and convonsion, by opening at conveuiont 

in each province Rescue Homes and Orplianagcs for tho needy .and helpless tiinau 
vi'oraen and children and . 

(3) by running to tho help of tbo victims iramcdialoly and by meeting out tlio 

dno punisbmout to miscreants on tho spot, ... , 

Tlio Hindu Mabasabha recommends that attempts slionld bo made to minirniso tno 
evil. 

XI Musio BEFonr. Mosque 

Tlie Hiudii Mabasabha declares that it is the social and religious as .also the ewe 
right of tho Hindus to carry without let or hindrance ihoir processions accorap3nie» 
by music along all public roads at all times. TJiis right has also been, from time m 
time, upheld by Courts of Law. . 

Tho Hindu Mahasabha, ihorcforo, strongly resents the nnwarratilablo dctnau'.j 
mndo by tlio Muslim community for stopping music on public roads, in fernpies anu 
ovqn in private places before and near iho mosques in utter disregard of tho rehgioo.s. 
civic and legal rights of the Hindus and condemns tho action of Govcrmsent m 
lestrieliDg these rights in response to this demand. . 

The Alahasabha therefore calls upon tlie Hindus to assort and maintain this 
in fiice of all opposition, v/hother private or ofTidnl, ignoring all risks invoivfrJ. 

XII Hocui, LvojntATiu.'r AoAJ.sst llumcs 

T!iC‘ liindn Alabsiabhs strongly condemns the attempts made in tlm Odfral 
Provincial l/igisfalures in pas-sing lawa banning Hindus from rcclaimint’ *bo 
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Tiinfln .5 to tho Hmdtt fold, and requests the Hindu members in the said Legislature 
fo op?ese stly C to%ee that they are not enacted into laws. 

Xin Cow PnoTEcnoN 

fat The Hindu Mabasabha is emphatically of the opinion that considering the 
relSns senSnts and susceptibilit^s of the Hindus with regard to f ° 

in view of the requirements of their prosperous hnsbandrj, it should be t&e primary 
duty of the State to protect cows. • * 

(b) The Mahasabha hereby requests the Government of the United Provinces to 
tata immediate stens to stop at once the slaughter of cows in or near about 
Mathura— it being^a holy o?ty of the Hindus, any cow slaughter-house maintained 
deliberately in its vicinity cannot but be looked upon as a standing insult to the 
whole of the Hindu Nation. 

(c) That the question of Salyagraha at Mathura should be referred to tho U. P. 
Provincial Hindu Sabha for necessary action. 

XIV SnuDin Movehest 

With a view to secure the benefits of tho noble teachings of tho Hindu Religion 
and Culture to Non-Hindus, and in view of the serious inroads that are being 
systematically made by other religions and cuUnies upon tho Hindudom tho Hindu 
liahasabba calls upon all sections of the Hindu Nation to organise and conplidate 
themselves by whole-heartedly supporting the Shudhi Movement by offering all 
reasonable opporlanities to those who desire to be converted or reconverted to 
Hinduism, by extending to them all the rights and privileges whioh the other Hindus 
enjoy. 

This Sabha impresses the political signifioance of the Shuddhi movement and is of 
opinion that when political strength of a commnnity depends on tho uuinber of the 
representatives in proportion to its population, the decrease in the numerical strength 
of the Hindus caused by conversion to non-Hindn Faiths has told and must tell upon 
their political strength in tho Legislatures as well— therefore the Shuddhi Movement 
constitutes not only a cultural and religious but a political necessity too. 

XV Runs os lUE Frostier ^ 

(a) Tho Hindu Mahasabha views with alarm tho raids on the Frontier province 
villages whioh are on the increase during the regime of the Congress Ministry of the 
Province, and which have naturally created a feeling of great insecurity and* unrest 
in the minds of the Hindu villagers about their life, liberty and hononr. 

The Mahasabha resents strongly the attitnde of callous disregard displayed by the 
Congress leaders in regard to these raids. 

This Conference of the Hindu Mahasabha hereby recommends that a Com- 
milteo consisting of Shriyut V. D. Savarkar and two other gentlemen to bo nominated 
'^to ^ to visit the Frontier Province at an early date and to enquire 

Minisfr^^ created by the Agrarian Legislation recently introduced by tho 

in) The insecurity of life and properly, inoluding murders, abductions, and con- 
versions, and ’ 

recruitmo^n^t®tfserv?ces.°^ minorities particularly in the matter of edu'eation and 

And to sutolt its report to tho Sabha for necessary action. 

XVI NiiiosAt Language & Script 

Su ooiSSity to\erisf“on5y by 'Vtean? 

recognise and encourage Hindusthani in preference to Hindi."^^'^ ^ attempts to 
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XYII Indian States 

Tho Hindu Mahasabha doclaves that the Congress policy of coercion and iniorfer- 
cuce in the internal administration of tho Indian States under the plausible slogan 
of Responsible Government is not genuine and in as much as the pongress activities 
in tho matter are restricted to and concentrated only in tho Hindu States to Iho 
liractical exclusion of the Muslim States like Hyderabad, Bhojial. _ Bahawalporc,^ Rsm- 
pur, Malorkotla etc. and therefore it declares that snob activities of the Congress 
are of the nature of harassment and that it is nothing short of abuse of ns power 
to instigate troubles particularly in the case of such advanced and well-governoa 
Hindu states as Travancore, Mysore, Baroda, etc. 

XVIII TuAVANCOnE 

(a) This session is of opinion that (lie agitation carried on in Travancore is not 

political but communal, and is started by Christians with a definite purpose of esta- 
blishing their communal supremacy in the State and of capturing its Governraom 
and calls upon every Hindu to refrain from lending any support whatsoever to uii 
artificial agitation of the Christian community who ate up-set by tho throwing ope 
of tho Hindu Temples to Harijans which step has proved to be a death blow to tii^ 
Christian proselytization. . . if. nf 

(b) The Hindu Mahasabha is extremely grieved to see (ho indilTorent attittwo o 
tho rulors of Hindu States towards the oppression of the Hindu subjects in ii, 
Moslem States and requests tho Hindu Mahasabha to put tho grievances ot sue 
Hindu subjects before the ruler of the Mohammadan States and have tbein reuressc . 

XIX Bhopal REpnEssioN 

TJio Hindu Maliasablia expresses its resontmeut that His Highness the Nawab of 
Bhopal has turned a deaf ear to all previous resolutions and representations on ii 
part of the Mahasabha calling upon his Govornmout to put an end to all_ iH-troaraen 
of the Hindus that obtains there. It seems His Highness’ Government is_ nriips 
to continuo (heir policy of harassing the Hindus, denying (hem their civio nncni t 
ousting them systoraatically out of State services, allowing them to bo systematn-. 3 
persecuted by Moslem gundas and thus forcing them to embrace Islam. 

As the very life and property of Hindus in the State there has become 
and as their sufferings havo become intolerable, this Session warps the „ 
Government that unless this policy of mis-rule is abandoned fortliwith ,1 

tho Hindus there are accorded full protection of life, religion 
unless civic rights and representation proportionate (0 thoir population m PP 
sorvicos and administrative and legislafivo bodies are iramodiatoly granted, the 
Mahasabha will bo compelled to embark upon a civil resistance movomont ag«m 
that State to rescue and defend the rights of Hindu snbjecfs in that State, 

XX DEun SniVA Mandtr 

(a) This Session of Iho Hindu Mahasabha declares that the Shiv Mandir agih'ji'®^. 
at Delhi lias been laiinchod to protect and maintain the civio and religious r'fij'r 
tho_ Hindus. This Session congratulates (ho loaders and the workers at Dellii 10 
their bold stand and highly appreciates tho sacrifices and sufferings uudergono »•> 
that sacred cause. 

jb) This Se.ssion places on record its deep sense of indignation and abhorrent 
pgainst the unwise, unjust and highly provocative action of the Delhi Gpvornnun 
in demolisjiing the ancient Shiva Afatidir at Dolhi, in prohibitiug even an, n.. 

from visiting tho site for worship under See. l'I4 of tho Or. P. Code, iu „ 

breaking compromise mutually arrived at and iu inhumanly maUroatiog 
Yolunleora and Workers, * , 

t'j) Whore.as in tho ojiinion of this So.ssion tho apjdication of Sec. 3'H, of the 
Or. P Codo only with regard to Hindu religious rdaco at Delhi is an unwflrranw 
interforenco with tho religious rights of the people, this Session, therefore, strongii 
appo.als to (lio Hindus of all shades of opimon to liclp this agitation with men. 
money and material. 

XXI IIlNtiO Swapksui 

In view of the fact that Slnslims have been encouraged to make purclnine^ fro® 
‘.'Illy the sliops and that tfie Mnsiitn LCtiguers and oilier Mutlim Icafri? 
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taken to organise the 
the hands of Christian 
education, sanitation, 
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are encouraging this mentality under the s’^san of Muslim Swadeshi^ 
calls upon the Hindus to make their all purchases from Hindu suops oniy. 

XXII Assam Immioeatioii 

In view of the fact that there has been an ^this^''Bession of 

Moslems to tarn the Hindu Province of Assam into a Mosle , , , it 

the Hindu Mahasabha resolves that immediate and special steps be taken to o 
effectively. 

XXIII Assam Hill Tribes 

The Hindu Mahasabha resolves that immediate steps be 
Hill areas of Assam in order to protect the Hill people from 
Jlissionaries and to give them facilities in regard to 
communication, eto. 

XXrV Homage to Martyrs & Heroes 

(a) This Session of the Hindu Mahasabha pays its bumble 

who have suffered Martyrdoms at the hands of Hyderabad p-pi-ach’ 

the prominent among whom aro (i) Mr. Shamlal (ii) Dharm. 

(iii) Mahadeo (iv) Rama; (v) Bhimrao Patel and i'll) Manikrao of 

(vii) Mahadeo and (viii) Gendalal of Indoro State. It offers its heartfelt sympa 

to their bereaved families. 

(b) The Session congratulates all those gentlemen who have suffered 

the Hindu cause and particularly : (i' Mr. Gangaram Khanna, the General Beoremry 
of the Gujrat Provincial Hindu Sabha, (ii) Mr. Lalsingh, Secretary, Arya Sama], 
Gnlbarga, (iii) Mr. Cliitale of Saogli and others. 

(c) This Session expresses its appreciation of the spirit of 

by young Mr. Sitaram Balaii Gaikawad, a second year student of _ Morris oouep, 
Hagpur, who was sentenced to three and half years’ rigorous imprisonment for 
attempting to murder Mr. Shareef, ex-minister 0. P. 


XXV Eushoatios of Hyderabad Students 

A. This Session of the Hindu Mahasabha appreciates with pride the brave and 
Siicrifioing spirit stown by the Hindu students of the Osmania University and other 
educational institutions iu the cause of Yandematram, the sacred hymn of our 
Mother-land. 

B. This Sabha appreciates the prompt action of the Nagpur University and its 
Vice-Chincellor Mr. T. J. Kedar, in offering all possible facilities to the rusticated 
students of Hyderabad. 

p. The Session assures these students of its fall support and urges all Hindus 
to help their cause till it is successful. 


XXVI PoLLunos OF Sacred Rivers 

In view of the fact that since the advent of the British rule the rivers that are 
sacred and holy places of pilgrimages in this oonntiy have been polluted by the 
uischargo of sewage and sullage water in such riveis in callous disregard of the 
religious feelings of the Hindus, this Session of the Hindu Mahasabha urges upon the 
Governments oonoerned that such discharge must bo immediately stopped throughout 
India and in future they should see that there shall be no suoh pollution. 


XXVn Burmese Riots 

Resolved that this Session of the Hindu Mahasabha joins with their Buddhist 
^''®thren in Burma in condemning those Moslems in Burma who attacked Lord 
nnddba wantonly and deplores the riots that followed and calls upon our Burmeso 
breUircn to take note of the fact that in Burma Moslem proselytization is going on 
i -M seoretly and the Muslims after marrying Burmeso girls claim the 

cmidron to be Muslim children with a view to create a schism in Burma as Muslim 
fJutma and Buddhist Burma. 


XXVIII Policy of the Punjab Government 
. Mahasabha strongly condemns the reactionary, onesided and oppressive policy 
lOilou’cd by the Punjab Government in as much ns, inter alia 
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(a) It has failed to repeal or suitably amend the Punjab Alienation of Land Act 
which by creating an artificial class of agriculturists deprives one half of the 
population of the Punjab, mostly Hindus, of the right of acquiring agricultural land 
and is calculated to pamper a class of parasitical landlords at the expense of tho 
poor peasant proprietors. 

(b) It has recently passed a series of bills now notorious as Black Bills ^vbich 
are_ calculated to do the greatest harm to the Hindus of the Punjab and to destroy 
their trade and commerce, their freedom and independence by making their business 
entirely dependent upon the good-will of the Government and their minions. 

(c) It has ruled that 60 per cent of the jobs in some public services would be 
given to Zamindars, which in the peculiar circumstances of the Punjab means practi- 
cally Musalmans. 

(d) In order to conceal its communals activities, nepotism and other irregularities 
and in order to avoid supplementary questions, it has ruled that no questions re- 
garding the distribution of jobs amongs various communities and other matters 
affecting their interest shall be answered on the floor of the house of tho Provincial 
Legislative Assembly. 

(e) It has by taking frequent action against Newspapers mostly Hindus, 
seriously impaired the freedom of tho Hindu Press and by _ tho introduction 
of a repressive Bill it is keeping Domacles’ sword hanging over their heads. 

(f) It has started a campaign of vilification against the non-zamindnr Hindus 
of the Punjab and the Premier and some of the other Ministers have been 
personally carrying on a mischievous and malicious propaganda against them 
in the length and breadth of the Province. 

(g) It has failed to redress the grievances urged by the peasants of 
districts of the Punjab and has on the other hand subjected them to Jam' 
charges and other hardships. 

(h) It has taken action against a number of Hindu political workws and 
has by executive action interned an important Sikh member of the 
Legislative Assembly and prevented him from attending the meetings of tuo 
Assembly although he was elected unopposed by his constituency. 

(i) It is generally behaving in an autocratic and despotic manner and making 
every effort to favour Muslims at tho expense of tho Hindus and creating a 
poisonous atmosphere against them in the Province, 



The All India Muslim League 

26th. Session— Patna— 26th. December to 29th. December 1938 

The Welcome Address 

The 26th. Annual Session of the All India Maslim League was held at Patna 
on the 26th. December 1938 and continued for the next three days under the 
presidency of Mr. Mahomed Alt Jinnah. Welcoming the president and the 
delegates Mr. Syed Abdul Aziz, Chairman of the Keception Committee traced the his- 
torical importance of Bihar and Patna, the City’s glory under the Mauryas and its zenith 
of glory during the rule of the Maghuls. “The downfall of the Moghul Empire plunged 
the unfortunate Mnssalmans of India into a state of helplessness and bewilderment 
and for a long time they could do little bat mourn their fate. Subdued and awe- 
struck by the new regime set up by the British they at first remained distrustfully 
aloof from all new ideas and movements, and taok no steps to reform or improve 
themselves in accordance witli the clianged conditions of the times. A new 
awakening later came over them and they showed tliat they were still a force to 
reckon with. They played a prominent part in the memorable struggle for indepen- 
dence which took place in 1875. lu Bengal, Bihar and Mysore, they shed their blood 
like water to stem the tide of foreign domination. The wars waged by Seraj-nd- 
dowlab, Mir-Kasim and Tippn Sultan to preserve the independence of the country will 
always remain enshrined in history as some of the noblest examples of patriotic 
endeavour." 

Mr. Aziz said that in 1916 the Maslim League, keeping pace with the Congress, 
demanded independence for the country and as a proof of the sincerity and earnestness 
of the Mnssalmans whom it represented, signed a pact with the Hindus. It was 
folly realised by the Mnssalmans that for attaining the freedom of the country it was 
essential for the Hindus and Mussulmans to be united and welded into one strong 
nation. 

“But the Nehru Report of 1926 shattered the foundation of unity and destroyed 
all hopes of concerted action in the cause of freedom. It became apparent to the 
Mnssalmans that the demand for independence by the sister community was nothing 
more than a cloak for gaining political domination to the exclusion and detriment of 
the other communities living in the country.” Mr. Aziz ascribed the late Manlana 
Mahomed Ah's opposition to the Nehru Report to this reason and said that Mnssal- 
mps all over India became distrustful of Congress professions. He accused the 
Hindu leaders of sidetracking the issues raised by Mr. M. A. Jinnah and Maulana 
Mahomed Ali at the Calcutta Convention for amending the Nehru Report and said 
that at the Round Table Conferences the Mussalmans gave ample proof of their 
sincerity but the Hindu leaders did not join them in evolving a satisfactory solution 
of the communal problem. 

In this connection Mr. Aziz observed that the “fear of the Mnssalmans that the 
Congress in reality wanted to establish Hindu Raj in which the military and external 
powers of the British would remain intact while the administration and internal 
powers were vested in the Hindu majority who would sot about reducing the Mussal- 
mans to a state of serfdom has been amply justified and conSrmed”. 

At present there were many conflicting and contradictory ideologies in India — 
Nationalism, Bolshevism Fascism etc., and these had only served to make India’s 
pohtical, social and cultural problems still more complex by creating new differences 
and accentuating the existing ones. In their whirls, Mr. Aziz saw the need for 
Musalmans to organise themselves for the purpose of self-preservation on the one 
nand. Gandhiji and his followers wished to base the future development of India on 
me cultural back-ground of Hindu history and ideology in the name of Nationalism. 

^scently a new party had come into prominence which intended to reconstruct a 
united Indian nation by obliterating all religious differences and setting up a new 
civuisation, based on tVestern thoughts and ideals. Though not an open enemy of 
religion the party considered it unnecessary or of only minor account and the new 
creed of Socialism was undoubtedly highly detrimental to Mnssalmans. 
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Mr. Am said that fte relaotace of to Mjsataaas tonal |.atoipa.i.g in lb. 

Congress programme ^asnot doe to for solving its economic pmUoms. 

love for tlieir country or j TYipMindq nresented by the majority com- 

ids ‘^^e'“r.e“y’‘^e«'ota?'oan^r"SUn»?to giv. to 

League “a new lease of life.”_ . Socialists”, said Me. Aziz, expressing 

“The Mussalmans cannot ]om hands with the bociaiists , bdu^^ Socialists. Tha 

the inability of Mussalmans to ^ ° ^coSidered religion a saper- 

Socialists, be said, had a “ of^aorJe with the solution of the economic problems 

fluity and the Mussalmans did not w’^n ti sensiblo for the 

SKfe .0 f^fto rSTlnSJ° «*■ 

and economic interests.” Mr 4717 said that the League had no ^VISb 

TiaYinE down the policy of the LeaguOj M • .iTTnnM rvnlv identify itself ^vith 

l„ mS ”lh olberi on ncconnl of llioir “ "riioitos a" Jero diwW 

suc^ movements as accorded with If r ^ll ^“It will not allow tlio tisans 

tnw-irds securing the greatest amount of good for an. . jiieir 

to be persecuted and tryannised over by the Zamindais no {nifjjn^ent. Similarly, d 
suppor^t hy holding out to them promips S oppressors." 

prepared to iJielthe landowning class a set of tym ^ 

He alL said that the League would try to steer a „{ 

Labour and Cajiital by securing for Laho^r higiei Ws_a^d their mone} 

employnient iLXtIhe critfes of ?he League did not realise th 
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not be 
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to 
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by Mr. A- 


it was a good omen that 

SlbSltlbi =- ifrs-’coi-o&a by 

grievances of the Muslims. 

The Presidential Address 

The following aro extracts from the presidential address delivered 

Jinnah : — . l,v the Into Manlana 

At the outset Mr, Jinnah referred to ’"^j^^^Srainutv. Ho regretted 

Shaukat AH in tiie cause of the country and the ,^tusl m commui . 
his dSli and that of Sir Maliomeo Iqbal and of ^ted the Muslim? of 

mceeding, Air. Jinnah said that the .H«est>on which confr^ 0,„tmno 

India was whether the eighty _ to ninety millions of Indian BeespHu 

In remain in a state of inertia and demoralisation (Cries . ,. r-- tj,e politi'^' 

the struggles of the League, he said that it had laid J u.q position of tljO 

itonoSntof theMnslims. Only a few years ngo, h” tba iiaperWisb' 

SlnSS “as anob that they would eilhor .have bee; 

Government or submit to Congress principles, since P® ,v Qonf’rcss oamp'- 

SSnod BO long to ‘■carooriBto, wa? fe 

Many youngmen were deluded into believing that the Congresb _ gjsi.v 

“La\mof theconnlry ; this their imagination disilluBioncd 

fell into the net spread out for them by tlie Congress on > 


eventually 


initially. nsoihle hopf of 

Mr. Jinnah continued that the (Jongress had dashed every Congra^ 

•ivinp at n setllcmcnt of the Htndn-Mushm questioii /°Qn equal terra?- 


arriving at n setllcmcnt ot me iitnan-iuuHiini qneBtioii equal terrf- 

FnPciBm. In fact, it did not want a Bcttkment with “^jepostwoua. U’® 

IlB claim that it alone repreaented the entire country from the 

League and the Muslims did not want any gifts or conce si - 



It pas inloxicatcfl wiin me power u nea so lar oot^neu. "7re dttmriin 
and manv others with him, that the Congress High Command wrre aa-r 
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force their own culture on others and to establish a Hindu Eaj. An instance to 
this was the Bando Mataram song which, it was insisted, should be sung and 
honoured by everybody, including the Mnslioas, They insisted on the ConMcss 
Flag being hoisted even on Government buildings and honoured by all. ^sn there 
whb tho question of Hindi and Hindustani, but the real intention behind the move 
of advocating Hindustani was to suppress Urdu. . 

Referring to the Wardha Education Scheme and the Vidya Mandir Scheme, 
Mr. Jinnah said that these had been propounded after carefuj deliberation and 
with a definite object. The genius behind _ these was &Ir. pandhi and it was Mr. 
Gandhi alone who destroyed the very ideals_ with which the Congress started 
its career and converted it into a communal Hindu body, with a view to a revival 
and propagation of Hindu culture. To-day, the Hindus’ mentality and outlook have 
been developed in the direction of imagining that they were already the ruling 
nation and advantage was being taken of it to suppress Muslims as much as 
possible. Repressive measures were being adopted against the Muslims, who figured 
in arrests made by the Congress Governments and even the Muslim press _ was 
gagged. The Muslims were struggling vainly for asserting their legitimate rights. 
Proceeding Mr. Jinnah said that the League had assiduously and gradually 
established itself and developed into a strong national body of the Muslims. 
But a great task lay ahead of them. They had so far only stirred from 
sleep and their political consciousness had to be developed along with their 
moral and cultural consciousness. He admitted that the Hindus had to a 
large extent acquired the essential qualify of cultural and political consciousness, 
which could be termed national consciousness. Ho wanted the Muslims to 
develop to the same degree, if not mote, such national consciousness. Mere 
numerical strength was not enough. 

Turning to the immediate problems affecting them, Mr. Jinnah hoped that the 
Mnslims would make sacrifices for their national uplift. He referred to the sacri- 
fices made by the Arabs in Palestine in their national struggle and deplored 
that they were being termed rebels and brigands and treated as such whereas really 
they were heroes and martyrs. In the interests of international Jewry, who were 
capitalists, monstrous injustice was being done to the Arabs, The Indian Muslims 
could not remain unconcerned in the matter and would not shirk making any saori* 
fioes for their Arab brethren. 


CONQEESS POLICT IS SlATES 


Turning to the Indian States, Mr. Jinnah said that he had the fullest sympathy 
with the aspirations of the States peoples for constitutional advance, but he wanted 
to warn them against the Congress motive in creating an agitation among the States 
subjects. He wanted to point out that it was not the object of the Congress leaders 
to bring about peace in the States. They talked loudly about the uplift of tlie States 
peoples, but he questioned seriously what the Congress had done in Kashmir. The 
wngress wanted to establish an alliance with the States subjects in •opposition to 
the present alliance between the British Government and the States rulers. This 
was only to secure numerical strength in the Central Legislature where they could 
continue to dominate the Muslims and guide their destiny. If the Congress was 
ueternuned to carry out its ulterior and sinister motive in the States he would have 
to come to the rescue of the Muslims in the State in the event of their being 
exploited by the other body despite the fact that, according to its present constitution 
tue iieaguB could not interfere in the internal afiairs of the States. 


of Federation, Mr. Jinnah said, there were conflicting opinions 
y>ngressmen themselves. They, however, would not object to Federation, if 
wey nad their own majority at the Centre. They wanted to establish an authoritative 
loraiitarian and Fascist Hindu Eaj, They had a Congress majority in seven Provinces 
tn o.l^^oogb they had no majority, they were striving their utmost 

imnor-^ov Muslims there into believing that the League was an ally of 
Lpiffna '“porialistic Government and thereby alienate them from the 
in, .•'■nnah challenged anyone to prove that he had identified himself with 

Ikm ^nts.rests. “Nowhere in any career have I allied myself with imperia- 

an niw nf ® inside the Legislature”. He added that the League would never be 
'at Muslim nation. The Congress wanted sufficient powers 

Prm 7 in.^o solely to direct its activities- against the present Governments in the 
es where the Muslims were at the helm of affairs. By means of the 
44 f 
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Federation the Congress would be able to reduce the four Mashm Pro™c6s into 
mere feudatories. Proceeding, Mr. Jiunah said that if the status of the Musbm 
League was to be raised, the Muslims would have to organise ceaselessly. 

Speaking in Urdu, Mr. Jinnah welcomed the growth of the national awakemn 
among Muslims and added that the Muslim Mass Contact Movement of ^e 
bad failed despite the best eflorls to obtain the allegianee . »' S 5 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad or other Muslims had ]oined the Congress wouitt n 
mislead others to join it. He invited cordially those Muslims who were jt PJg® J 
in the Congress to come under the banner of the League and serve t e p p 
and the country. 

Rejolutions— 2nd. Day— 27th. December 1938 
Dieeci Action by Mubltms 

The resolution advocating direct action by Muslims following the S“ta 

tted on them in three Congress Provinces .and the suppress on ^ir legium® 
rights and interests was moved by Mr. Aziz Ahmd Khan (U. P.) 
almost the entire time of the second day’s sitting of the League. ^ 

In moving the resolution on direct action Mr. J^LfeSheir 

would adopt all possible means sanctioned by their religion in order to degnj tne^^ 

rights and^interests and would not hesitate to m^'e AV af ercar^ 

end. (Loud applause). He added that such a decision should be reached a«er 
ful deliberation and direct action would be undertaken .0“ Y ,?s the last resort 
lims would adopt measures even more drast c than civil disobedience 
Such action would be taken not against any other community but and 

Out of the three Povinces concerned, namely, Bihar, _ U. P. and b. r., ami 
repression had been carried out by Bihar and C. P. ^ greater measure 

He however warned the U. P. Government that , 5 ^cy otrive their ut- 

two adjacent Provinces in oppressing the Muslims, the latter would stiive 
most to assert their rights in a greater degree in that Province. ^ 

Mr. As 7 tt Hussain Warsi (Bihar), seconding the resolution, s.pote m the si 
of the previous speaker and pointed out cases of alleged oppression carried 
the three Congress Governments in the Provinces mentioned ^ 

he recounted an incident which, he said, occurred in Hczaribagh, wnero a 
had been maltreated and humiliated by the police.^ He added that T.® bv say- 

Government were questioned with regard to such incidents, they took snouer j 
ing that the matter was under investigation, and hence sub-judioe. wusj 
rights of cow-slaughter, taking out of processions, etc. had always been imo ^ 
with, and even suppressed, under the pretext that many Muslim rites were ag 

Sped Abdur Rauf Shah, Leader of the Muslim League Party in 
Assembly, suporting the resolution, narrated the grievances of Muslims in U jjjjg 
eluding the grossly inadequate representation of Muslims in the services ana p 
bodies. He added that O. P, Muslims were the most persecuted. He 
singing of the Baudo Mataram song and to the term Yidya Mandir gig. 

highly resented by Muslims. Attempts were also being made to suppress cm 
ughter in that Province and legislation to this effect, he said, ii'as propo^a 
brought forward. The C. P. Muslims would anxiously wait and see ^ 

would give his assent to a measure, which was directed against the traui 
religious rights of the Muslims, . , .3. 

The hon. Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, Punjab Premier, then rose amid ^C0d cn 
He said that ho did not intend to speak on the resolution but mention hau 
made of the Muslim-majority Povinces and he would like, therefore, to c^P ?' p.^. 
position in his Province, The grievances of Muslims in the Congress S°'’cp, Jould 
vinces would piove a revelation to any sane thinking person and certainly « 
cause concern to any Muslim. He had alaways avoided saying . anything aboui 
administration in other Provinces, which might be termed a criticism. The Juos 
were not in an overwhelming majority in the Punjab, bat he had assured Mr. 
at the Lucknow session that on the question of safeguarding Muslim interests, eve j 
M uslim would stand behind tlie League. 

Referring to his difficulties, Sir Sikander said that there wore certain 
the Muslim League camp who had been intriguing with his opponents with a yi- 
to creating dissension in the Muslim ranks. It was easier to deal with open onemi- 
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but it took time to expose and deal with secret ‘serpents in the sleeves’. The time, 
however, had arrived to deal with them properly, .which would be done by the pro- 
vinoial organisations. He ■would like to assure Indian Muslims that despite these in- 
tricues his Government were firmer now than ever before. He had been foUovung 
the policy of scrupulously safeguarding the interests of communities. Ho had 
given the minorities 50 per cent representation in the_ Cabinet and the_ bervioes. 
He thought that the Congress Governments in some Provinces had been intoxicated 
by their' newly-acquired power, they should remember that ninety millions of 
Muslims could not be suppressed or turned out of the country as a minority. 
The Congress dream of Swaraj would never come 'true if they did not learn 
to practise toleration. Happenings like those mentioned by the mover and others, 
if they were not stopped and were allowed to grow in number might lead not 
only to civil disobedience but to worse results. It had been asked what help the 
Muslim majority Provinces would give them. Mere paper _ resolutions would 
not help, nor were Government able to _ protect the minorities. He assured 
Muslims in the minoritiy Provinces that if the _ necessity arose every Punjab 
Muslim would be prepared to lay down their lives in the defence of Islam. 
Eeferring to the controversy about his offer of military help to Britain, Sir Sika- 
nder said that his intention of making such a statement was not to offer help to 
Britain, but to assist the growth of solidarity among Indians, _ He was pained to find 
even Congressmen criticising him, but he had made the position clear when he said 
that he would oppose sanding Indian troops to Palestine. Concluding, Sir Sikander 
Hyat Khan said that ha was a practical man and no weaver pf words. If the need 
arose, he would demonstrate that he could fight belter than his critics. 


The hon. Mr. A. K. Fazlul Hicq, Bengal Premier, supported the resolution. He 
declared that the Bengal Ministry was not in any danger, although antagonists of the 
Government had made various baseless statements that the overthrow of the Cabinet 
was imminent or that factions and dissensions had crept in. He continued that if 
Muslims decided to launch civil disobedience, he could speak on behalf of Bengal 
Muslims that they would stand solidy behind the move. Perhaps, there was no Mus- 
lim Minster in India, who would not re sign his office and join the movement when 
launched. In fact, ha would be the first to do so. The League had not been able 
to assert itself_ in Bengal to the same degree as in some other Provinces. He hoped 
however that it would establish itself in Bengal more firmly than in the past. 
Eeferring to the Muslim Mass Contact movement of the Congress, Mr. Huq 
said that suoh contact was no more possible than contact with . the man in 
the moon. He sounded a note of warning that if oppression continued against 
Muslims in the Hindu Provinces, the Government of India Act would cease to 
function ; at least, jt would be their duty to prevent its working and they 
Muld_ do it by bringing to a standstill the administration in the non-Congress 
Provinces. He hoped that_ the Congress Governments would be endowed with 
belter sense and change their treatment of Muslims, otherwise the latter would bo 
compelled to resort to civil disobedience and direct action. 


Sheik Abdul Majtd, M. L. A. (Central), said that it was the first time in the 
nistory of the League that civil disobedience had been contemplated. The Congress 
uovernments must realise that civil disobedience would not be confined to the Pro- 
vince where it was launched but that Province would become a “place of pilgrimage 
to the Muslims all over the country”. 

, A. i/, K. Deklavi (Bombay), supporting the resolution, said that the time 
when every Muslim should be united with every other Muslim under 
me banner of the League. He had been perturbed by the situation in Sind and the 
j? rentier, but he hoped that the Muslims in these Provinces and the Punjab would 
mtain greater solidarity through the League and that the Muslims in the minority 
Irovinces wotild stand shoulder to shoulder in the march to common progress. 

.Mr. Latifur Rahaman, M. L. A. (Orissa), speaking on behalf of the Muslims of 
Urissa, said that they were imbued with the same religious favour and enthusiasm 
as tue Muslims m other parts of the country, although the Orissa Muslims were in 
a microsopic minority. He supported the resolution. 

• Matin Choicdhurij, a former Minister of Assam, referring to the situation 

present Government, there were four Ministers, 
wno nau no following whatever. He pointed out the methods adopted by the Con- 
gress in attempting to overthrow the past Government. The League was not yet 
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proporly orgauisod in Assam but tho last thfoo months of Congress rule in Assam 
has made tho League more popular than ever before. Ho suppored the resolution. 

Sardar Aurangzeh Khan (Frontier) declared that ho would not rest until the 
present Ministry in the Frontier Province had been replaced. It was an irony of 
fato and a curse that the Frontier, having more than 90 per cent of Muslims, 
should bo under the Congress Administration. The Congress Jived in a world of 
illusion. It was not Indian nor National nor Congress. The Mnslims need not look 
up to Kamal Ataturk for guidance. They had two Ataturks in India, the Punjab and 
tho Bengal Premiers. The Congress relied on the strength of their numbers. But the 
Muslims relied on the strength of tho Almighty. “Hands off C. P. Muslims” was 
the warning given by him to tho Congress wnich, if unheeded, would result in 
history repeating itself. He recalled that a handiful of Muslims from North-West 
corner had pushed their way further inland. It was not possible to ignore the 
ninety million Muslims and govern. 

Tho last speaker was Maulana Zafar Ali Khan, who congratulated tho League on 
the resolution which was passed unanimously amid loud acclamation. 

Tho sitting was thereafter adjourned. 

Third Day — Patna — 28Ui. December 1938 

The PAtESTiNE Situation 

When the third day’s sitting of the League session commenced this morning, the 
resolution on the Palestine situation, as adopted by the Subjects Committee last night, 
was taken up and adopted after two hours’ discussion. 

Maulna Mazahuruddin, in moving the Palestine resolution, severely criticised 
tho Balfour Declaration and said that British sympathy for Palestine Jews was 
actuated by imperialist motives. He accused Britain of instigating a number of 
Arabs into rebellion against their own people. The British policy in Palestine was a 
direct challenge to Islamic doctrines, and, ho stated, the shrines were sacred to 
Muslims. They would not be hoodwinked into believing that the Conference called 
by the British Government to settle the Palestine problem would fully represent 
Palestine Arabs. 

Delegates from almost all Provinces spoke, including Sir Reza Ali., who said that 
the world was not prepared to accept the plea made by Britain that because Germany 
was persecuting the Jews, the latter should be thrust on the Arabs. He considered 
that Britain’s “atrocities” against tho Arabs were greater than those of Germany 
against the Jews. It was anomalous that when the Tersailles Treaty was_^ being 
observed only in its violation, Britain should turn to the Balfour Declaration in sup- 
port of her policy in Palestine. Keferring to the forthcoming conference on Pales- 
tine affairs, Sir Baza Ali said that it was based on “gross injustice.” Like Germany s 
anti-Jewish activities, he said, Britain, too, was carrying out the same “repression 
and oppression” in India. The rights of Indians were being trampled upon througli 
tho policy of ‘divide and rule’ and Indiau Muslims were at the greatest disadvantage 
now that the Congress also had a Gnger in the pie. As regards the attempt to pro- 
vide a national Home for Jews, Sir Keza Ali said that religious scriptures had Imd 
down that the Jews would never have a home but tho “British would overrule the 
will of God in providing a home for tho Jews.” 

Maulana Mahommed Irfan said that every Muslim in India realised fully the 
gravity of the situation in Palestine since it directly concerned their religion, 
Muslims would even invito other Powers, sueb an Germany and Italy, to assist them 
if Britain continued her present policy in Palestine, The British Prime Minister, ne 
said, had been acclaimed as tho ^eatest peace-maker of the world at present, wniio 
in the birth place of the Prince of Peace, innocent men, women pd children were 
being slaughtered. Tho^speaker produced what he described as a piece rifle-bullet or 
shell-splinter used against the Arabs, which was followed by loudly expressed re- 
sentment from the gathering, condemning British policy in Palestine and urging a 
boycott of British goods. _ t. -i • t, a 

Maulana Hussain Mian (Bihar), supporting the resolution, said_ that Britain naa 
turned down the assurance given_ by Mr. Lloyd George that Britain would not look 
to tho Islamic countries for territorial acquisition. Muslims had to move witn 
caution, since they had to face antagonistic forces all over the world. 

Prof. Abdul Sattar Khairi (Punjab) pointed to tho need for taking practica 
steps to carry out the intention of the rosomtion. He said that both3 the British and 
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the Hindns %vers Jews to Moslems, that is, their enemies. In India, Mr. Gandhi 
was the leader of the Jews (Hindus). 

M. Abu Sayeed Amoar (Punjab) stated that the ninety millions of Indian- Muslims 
would rise to a man to support the Palestinian Arabs in their stniggle. 

Maulana Abdul Bamid V- P-1 said that Indian Muslims would wage a holy war 

l°6dul^^^t”ff^(Karachi) described Briti^ Policy in Palestine as being pur- 
sued only for preserving the integrity oMhe Empire ^ n? tbo S 

man’s burden.” The real Jews of the West were the British and those of the East 

wore the Hindus and both were the sons of Bhyloot. ■ ... ■ i 

Prof. Inavatullah (Lahore) asserted that Muslims would never tolerate 'violation 
of the sanctity of Palestine nor that it should be under the perpetual subjugation of 

At the instance of the chair, a previous speaker withdrew his remark, “Jews of 
the East and West were sons of Shylock”, which was considered objectionable. 

Mr. Jinnah, clarifying the position, said that such statements were not in keeping 
with the dignity and prestige of the League and requested the speakers not to be 
carried away by passions but to exercise restraint, not wounding the susceptibilities 
of other communities. After a few other delegates had spoken, the resolution was 
put to vote and carried unanimously. 

WOHZK AND THE LeAGHE 

The House next took up the resolution relating to women, as adopted by the 
Subjects Committee, last night. 

Begum Habibnllah (U. P.) moving the resolution pointed out the need for 
women’s advance side by side with men. Women, especially Muslim women, were 
particularly backward in every sphere of life and this proved an obstacle to the 
economic and social progress of the community. It , was necessary that Muslim 
women should not only confine their activities to the hearth and homo bnt should 
come out of their seclusion, acquaint themselves with the problems and events of 
the modern world and marshal their energies to protect Muslim rights and interests. 
Islam granted greater privileges to women than other religions and Muslim women 
should take full advantage of it. 

^nsiderable stir was created in certain sections of the gathering when 'Maulvi 
Mahammad Farooq (U. P.) supporting the resolution, referred to the Purdah system, 
wnion (he said) should not prevent Muslims from advancing to progress. Loud 
resounded from the conservative sections defending Purdah, which (they 
said) was sacred to Islam. 

the audience not to give way to excitement and 
to^or'^aniso stated that women should be given an opportunity 

League in order to support it. 

The resolution was carried by an Sverwhelming majority. 

League’s Oitice-Beahees 

annonnced^Uiartho^Eail^of\u?. ^^® League. It was 
India Muslim '’®®“ nominated Treasurer of the All- 

Malik Ali and Sh^kh^Abdufklf Secretary), Secretary : 

unanimously. ^ Abdullah, Joint Secretaries. The resolution was carried 

waJed KllMufiri for the League. Ho said that he 

the central fund of the Wni months, which would_ go to 

no AiOaoUe. The sitting was then adjourned till the evening. 

Eesolutiox os States 


Ti,- . , . . — states 

udoptivjbrttf S^eefs CoSLteL*°S^ resolution on States 

LoaJc bad*SreaaTdccI^ed'tbnf°V^® Council of State from Bihar, said _lhat the 
of tho States for varionl ^ riot interfere in the internal administration 

Indians, and i such haVfh^ c ’ was that Eulers of States were 
other Hindu sympathy of tho League. Bat the Congress and certain 

^here the Hin§S mlexfering direotW and indirectly in some Stales, 

® -“mdus were m a majority “with ulterior rooUves." Yarious allegations 
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were made against certain States, especially Hyderabad, because it was governed bv a 
Mnsiim Euler, said Mr. Hossain Imam, but the Congress iiad nothing to saj' on 
Muslim complaints against Kashmir. 

Mr. ihishtaz Ahmad, Parliamentary Secretary of the Punjab Government, supporting 
the resolution, described the Congress as not national and added that the Congress 
had directed its “Home Department— Hindu Mahasabha” to fake steps to bring the 
States under its influence. He added that the Congress kept its eves shut as regards 
Mnsiim rights in Kashmir. He accused the Congress of suffering "from a “minority 

E hobia” and trying to suppress the Muslims in every conceivable manner both in 
ritish India and the Indian States. He warned the Congress or allied organisations 
against interfering with the States with a view to persecuting Muslims as the latter 
would adopt every measure to counteract such activities. 

Khan Saheb Ahdur Eahman (C.P.), supporting the resolution, said that Britain 
and the Congress were in collusion, attempting to establish a Hindu Raj in the States, 
especially in those ruled by Muslims, The Congress had come to realise that it 
would not meet with much success in damaging Muslim interests in Northern India, 
where Muslims were in larger numbers. Hence all the activities of Mr. Gandhi wore 
directed towards rooting out Muslim culture from the Deccan and convert it again 
into a perpetual stronghold of Hinduism. Hyderabad was (he most important State in 
India ruled by a Muslim, but having a majority of Hindu population. The Congress 
agitation in that State was designed solely to bring Hyderabad under Hindu subjuga- 
tion. He warned the Congress Muslims never to allow it to happen. 

Eaji Abdul Qadir (Bihar), speaking on the resolution, said that the motive of 
the Congress agitation in Hyderabad was to suppress the growth of Urdu. Moreover, 
(he Congress had set up the agitation in order to disrupt the cordial communal 
relations existing in that State, .thanks to impartial administration, and to create 
discord and disharmony with a view to creating a deadlock in the present ad- 
ministration. 

Mr. Muhammad Asgkar (0. P.) said that the resolution would expose tho 
“hypocrisy” of the Congress and its sinister designs with regard to tho States. By 
winning over tho States’ subjects who were mostly Hindus, (ho Congress hoped to 
gain a majority’ in the Federal Legislature and thereby to continue to suppress Muslim 
interests. 

Mr, KasJmirwala (Delhi), supporting (he resolution, pointed out tho generosity 
and the munificence of tho Nizam in supporting not only Muslim but also Hindu 
institutions. 


Ame.vdhe.n’is to League Co.vsthuiio.v 

The resolution relating to amendments to the constitution of tho League was nc-st 
taken up. These were consequential amendments, referring to the election of the 
President and delegates from the different Provinces to the annual session. Other 
amendments sought to enable tho Presidents of tho Provincial Leagues to become 
members of the t^uncil of tho All-India Leaguo. Another sought to enable the Loagao 
members of the Provincial Legislatures to attend tho annual session as delegates. The 
amendments wero carried unanimously. 

EeSOLUITOX ox FEDEnATIO.X 

The resolution on Fedor.ation was then moved by ilaulana Zafar Alt Khan. Ho 
said that Federation w’as a monstrous political fraud, imposed upon Indians, But it 
raised other issues which had not usually been grasped by the people generally. The 
League was not antagonistic against the Hindus genemlly but against^ tho Congress 
High Command. The Federation had really resulted in a b.att!e of ,wi!s_ between Mr. 
Gaadhi and Mr. Jinnah and it remained to be seen v.bo emerged victorious from tiso 
contest Proceeding, Mr. Zifar AH Khan said that Jlr. Gandhi really did not waat 
India to bo free and, therefore, veiled tho real significance of Feior.ation from his orvn 
followers. Ho was a man behind tho scenes who pulled the stripgs of all CoDgre-;s 
activities and kept the masses under a porpotua! delusion. Hindus independently would 
never attain freedom. It was Muslims alone who could free India and the Hindus 
from foreign domination. But Mr. Gandhi did not want complete! independonci: nor to 
break awsv entirely from British ichtiens. Thus an unholy pact had t!*ten place 
lotwcea him and the Government of Incli.a commonly known as a Geotlcmsa's Agree- 
ment Tee Congress High Command had declared ostentatiously that FoJoration was urs- 
accopuble to them but Mr. Gandhi cover said explicitly t.hat he did net want Federation, 
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He wanted it very much indeed. Proceeding, Mr. Zafar Ali Khan accused the Congress 
High Command of hypocrisy with regard to Pederation. "WTiile they professed they 
did not want Pederation their real intention was to get a majority in the Federal 
Legislature. If that was assured to them, they would not object to Pederation. The 
Britishers had come to realise that their Empire was tottering and hence every 
attempt was being made to protect India from slipping out of their hands. Federa- 
tion was one such effort. The minorities had already been treated shabbily specially 
the Muslims so much so that in the Provinces where they were in a minority even 
the Governor refused to protect their rights and interests. As an instance, ha 
pointed to Orissa and said that the Governor of that Province had refused to listen to 
the plea of the Muslims for safeguarding their rights. The speaker had intended to 
move a resolution in the Central Assembly • in that connection but it was disallowed 
by the Governor General. Mr. Zafar Ali Khan concluded that in whatever way Mr. 
Gandhi and the Congress High Command might treat Federation as embodied in the 
Government of India Act the Muslims should vest the President of the League with 
full powers to take the necessary steps to safeguard their interests. They should 
expect nothing from either Britain or from the Congress, 

Sheikh Abdul Majid reiterated that Federation was entirely unacceptable to the 
League as embodied in the Government of India Act. The sitting was adjourned. 

Fourth Day — Patna — 29tfa. December 1938 

The session of the League concluded this afternoon. The resolution on Federa- 
tion, which was moved yesterday, was adopted. 

Mr. Z. H. Lari (D. P.), supporting the resolution, said that the Congress wanted 
a majority in the Federal Legislature and hence the League should vest powers in 
the President to evolve a suitable substitute for the Federal Scheme after 
negotiating with the powers that he, or otherwise take the necessary steps to 
safeguard Mnslim interests. 

.E7ian Bahadur S, M. Ismail (Bihar) declared that the Federation was unaccep- 
table to the Muslims as the schema did not safeguard their interests and even in the 
Provinces where they wern in a majority they would be reduced to the 
position of minority. 

Malik Barhat Ali (Punjab) declared that no Federal scheme would be acceptable 
to the Muslims if it allowed the Federal Legislature to thwart the administration of 
those Provinces where Muslims were in a majority. 

Mr. M. Azgar Imam (Bihar) urged the Muslims to be prepared for everv 
sacrifice to resist the imposition of the Federation because it would perpetuate the 
subordination of India to aliens. 


The BoBstA. Riois 


The next resolution on Burma was taken up. Moving this Mr. Zahur Ahmad 
(U. P.) traced the origin of the riots and narrated the atrocities committeed by the 
Burmans on the Indians, especially the Muslims, 

ilfr. Mahmud Bassan (Hyderabad) attributed the culture and progress of Burma 
to Indian Muslims but, he said, the Hindu Sabha and Arya Samaj organisations were 
carrying on propaganda against the Muslims in Burma. The resolution was passed. 

' Froxiieb Pouot Criticised 


The next resolution of Baluchistan, which was moved by Man Bahadur Mustaa 
Ahmad Qurmain (Parliamentary Secretary, Punjab), had a quick passage. ^ 

Strong criticism of the British policy in the Frontier was made during the 
consideration of the nest resolution, which was moved by Mr. Zafar Ali Khan 
(Pnnjab), who said that British policy was futile in the Frontier since the 
tribes against which it was directed had been independent from time immemorial 
He asked the Government to change the present policy to one of conciliation 
The resolution was passed after Mr. Zianddin Khan (Frontier) had spoken 
A resolution was moved on behalf of the Chair by the Secretary of the 
^agne, which related to the present Provincial League Parliamentary Boards. 
Another urged Muslims strictly to discard all un-Islamio customs in conUncliug 

meetings, while the last one, which was of a .... .fa 

payment of eubsoriptions by members. 

Winding up the proceedings, Mr. Jinnah 
down during the preaeut session a fundamental 


(juakuixio lu cuuuuuilUg 

technical nature, related to the 


said that the League had laid 
principle of a revolutionary nature, 
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■which was a departure from the past, namely, the decision to adopt 
action, if and when necessary. So lOng, ho said, the League had been tv 
only to the policy of constitutional progress. He said that the Patna sp 
was the most successful he had seen ever since 1913 when he joined 
League and he paid a tribute to the public of Patna for their orderly ■ 
In connection with direct action Mr. Jinnah pleaded for patience and 
Muslims to organise the League so that the nine crores of Muslims might 
under its banner, 


The Sind Muslim League Conference 

Welcome Address — Karachi — 8th. October 1938 

The Sind Muslim League Conference opened at Karachi on the 8th. October 1 
under the presidency of Mr. Mahomed Ali Jinnah^ amidst enthusiastic scenes. On 
rostrum were seated the Premier of Bengal, the hon. Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq and 
India Muslim Leaders including Maulana Shaukat Ali, Nawabzada Liaqat Ali Khan, 
Cnrrimhhoy Ibrahim, Nawab Sir Jamalkham Laghari, the Maharaja of Mahmooda 
Maulana Hamid Badayum, Syed Ghulam Bhik Narang, Khan Fakir Khan and 
Muslim leaders, including Haji Sir Abdnlla Haroon, Sir Ghulam Hussain 1 y ; . 
Sheikh Abdul Majid Mir Bundeh Ali Khan, Khan Bahadur Khuhro, Sir ■ 
Hayat Khan, the Punjab Premier and Sir Sultan Ahmed. 

Sir Abdulla 'Haroon read the welcome address. In the course of his sr 
Sir Abdulla recounted the efforts on the part of distinguished Muslim leaders 
the course of the last fifteen years to arrive at a settlement with the majo ' 
community and pointed out how the solution was as far off now as it ever had - 
He severely criticised the attitude of the majority community for not ap_p • pb' 
the question with a determination to arrive at an amicable settlement. Sir Abd i 
believed that the sole obstacle standing in the way of a permanent solution of <■' 
problem was the unwillingness on the part of the majority community to apprec] 
the true position and face it squarely. As long as the majority community fail 
to recognise the deep-rooted suspicion of the minorities that their interests were • 
safe in the hands of the maj'ority, unless they were afforded adequate safeguards 
protection there was no prospect of a solution of the problem and if the patience < 
Muslim India is tried to its utmost capacity it might have no alternative left but 
seek their salvation in their own way in an independent federation of Muslim StS' 
Sir Abdulla sounded a note of warning that the recent happenings in Czecho-SIo 
kia would repeat themselves in India if the majority community persisted in 
unreasonable attitude and stand in the way of Muslims realising their ambition, 
this connection, Sir Abdulla urged his coreligionists to establish closest contact p <■ ■ 
themselves in India as well as with co-religionists in other countries. 

Sir Abdulla then referred to the happenings in provinces where the Con„i 
is ruling and said the very culture, religion and the existence of the Muslim cl ■ ■ 
nity were in jeopardy and they had despaired of getting any justice at the ban 
of the majority community. We have nearly arrived at the parting of the wa^ 
and until and unless this problem is solved to the satisfaction of all it will be i 

f ossible for anybody to save India from being divided into Hindu-India and Musli 
ndia both placed under separate federations. The Muslims are wide awake to-da 
and no effort to dupe or coerce them will bear any fruit. On the contrary thoa 
who have chosen to masquerade under the cloak of nationalism, must know that naHt 
nalism which believes in depriving the minorities of its inherent rights, is not I 
in any way to accelerate the freedom of India. Muslims have left no stone unturne 
to strengthen the fight for Indian’s freedom, although at no time will it be possi’ 
for them to agree to any proposition involving a mere change of masters. 

Sir Abdulla dwelt at length on the Sind Ministrial tangle and declared that 
Congress Party had connived with the Hindu Mahasabha to deprive the Mnslimf 
Sind from having a Ministry enjoying their confidence. He maintained there was 
use shutting their eyes to the realities of the situation and ignoring the fun'’*' n 
factors. He assured the minorities in Sind that if they _ played their part rightly 
Muslim League would afford all facilities for the minorities to have their legi i 
rights safeguarded. 
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THE PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 

Tlie Preildential Addreit 

Mr. Mahomed Ali Jinnah tlien delivered his presidential address, which was 
punctuated with cheers. The following are extracts 

‘Now that your Province is an independent entity the greatest responsibility rests 
on the shoulders of the Musalmans of Sind for the welfare and the progress of your 
Province. Not long ago the Musalmans in Sind were divided and torn into gronps 
but to-day I am happy to find that there is a wonderful public spirit, solidarity and 
unity demonstrated and with proper organisation if you mobilize and harness your 
powers there is nothing to prevent the Muslim League of your province from assum- 
ing the reigns of the Government of your province. It is in your hands now. You 
must remember that it is your duty and responsibility _ which calls upon you to con- 
duct the affairs of the Government of Sind. The constitution^ enacted by the Govern- 
ment of India Act of 1935, although it incorporates many objectionable features, yet 
you should utilize it with your majority strength successfully for the economic, social, 
educational and political uplift of the people of Sind and in particular of the Musal- 
mans. I feel conBdent that mainly the Musalmans of Sind and the right-thinking 
Hindus will realize that the progress and the welfare of the province lies in main- 
taining the high principles of justice, fairplay and friendly co-operation amongst the 
people of Sind’. 

Continuing, he said : “The Mussalmans of Sind have another sacred duty to per- 
form and a far graver task in front of them and it is that aspect which I want to 
impress upon you. In the All-India Muslim struggle against the v^ious forces which 
are out to destroy and divide the Mussalmans by means of corruption and dishonest 
propaganda you have to guard yourself against it and stand solid behind the All- 
India Muslim* League which is the only authoritative organisation of the Musalmans 
of India. 

‘The struggle that we are carrying on is not merely for loaves and fishes, minister- 
ships and jobs, nor are we opposed to the economic, social and educational uplift of 
our countrymen as it is falsely alleged. We want to make every contribution to the 
uplift of our people particularly Mussalmans. Do not believe when you are told that 
the policy and programme of the League is reactionary. No honest man who has 
studied the policy and programme of the League can conscientiously and truthfully, 
say that it is anything but fully national and most progressive. Yet the Muslim 
League and its leaders are daily misrepresented and vilified. Truth is suppressed 
and falsehood is broadcast in the Congress press and news agency ; of course we 
having no press. But the greatest misfortune of India is that the High Command 
of the Congress has adopted a most brutal, oppressive and inimical attitude towards 
the All-India Muslim League since they secured the majority in the six provinces. 

‘It is_ common knowledge that the average Congressman, whether he is a member 
by conviction or ‘convenience’, arrogates to himself the role of a rnler of this country 
and although he does not possess the educational qualifications, training and culture 
and traditions of the British bureaucrat he behaves and acts towards the Musalmans 
in a much worse manner than the British did towards Indians. The supreme com- 
mand may well deplore corruption, untruthfulness and violence and may further 
deplore the faked register of membership of the Congress by ‘convenience’. 

Proceeding, he said, I know that Governors and the Governor-General have failed 
the minorities, specially the Musalmans. But on the other hand we are told that 
there is a gentlemen’s agreement and a secret understanding between the British 
Government and the Congress in consequence of which assurances were given that 
such powers will not be exercised, and so it is obvious that the Congress Ministries 
are getting the longest rope with the result that the foolish policy of the Congress is 
responsible not only for intense bitterness between the two sister communities but 
among the various classes and interests. It has resulted in serious clashes and con- 
flicts and ill-will, which are bound to recoil in the long run on the progress and 
welfare of India. And it seems that Congress is only tumbling into the hands of those 
who are looking forward to the creation of a serious situation which will break India 
vertically and horizontally. 

Mr. Jinnah said that the Congress high command had no scrnples on any standard 
or principle in their methods and added, ‘Their policy is based on arrogance and ' 
opportunism and unfortunately they are at the present moment getting the support of 
a large body of Hindus who have respect for the Congress and they are being fully 
exploited. Not only that but even Mr. Gandhi who has acquired the spiritual influ- 
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■which was a departure from the past, namely, the decision to adopt direct 
action, if and when necessary. So lOng, ho said, the Leng^uo had been wedded 
only to the policy of consUtulionnl progress. He said that the Patna session 
was the most successful he had seen ever since 1913 when he ioined the 
League and ho paid a tribute to the public of Patna for their orderly manner. 
In connection with direct action Mr. Jintiah pleaded for patience and asked 
Muslims to organise the League so that the nine crores of Muslims might come 
under its banner. 


The Sind Muslim League Conference 

Welcome Address— Karachi — 8th. October 1938 

The Sind Muslim League Conference opened at Karachi on the 8lh. October 1938 
under the presidency of Mr. Mahomed Ali Jinnah, amid.st enthusiastic scenes. On the 
rostrum were seated the Premier of Bengal, the bon. Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq and All- 
India Muslim Leaders including Maulana Shaukat Ali, Nawabzada Llaqat Ali Khan, Sir 
Currimbhoy Ibrahim, Nawab Sir Jamalkhnm Laghari, the Maharaja of Mahmoodabad, 
Maulana Hamid Badaynm, Syed Ghulam Bhik Narang, Khan Fakir Khan and local 
Muslim leaders, including Haji Sir Abdulla Haroon, Sir GImlam Hussalu Hidayatullah, 
Sheikh Abdul Majid Mir Buudeh Ali Khan, Khan Bahadur Khnhro, Sir Sikandar 
Hayat Khan, the Punjab Premier and Sir Saltan Ahmed. 

Sir Ahdiilla Haroon read the welcome address. In the course of his speech 
Sir Abdulla recounted the efforts on the part of distinguished Muslim loaders in 
the course of the last fifteen years to arrive at a settlement with the majority 
community and pointed out how the solution was as far off now as it ever had been. 
He severely crltioised the attitude of the majority community for not approaching 
the question with a determination to arrive at an amicable settlement. Sir Abdulla 
believed that the solo obstacle standing in the way of a permanent solntion of the 
problem was the unwillingness on the part of the majority community to appreciate 
the true position and face it squarely. As long as the majority community failed 
to recognise the deep-rooted suspicion of the minorities that their interests were not 
safe in the hands of the majority, unless they were afforded adequate safeguards and 
protection there was no prospect of a solntion of the problem and if the patience of 
Muslim India is tried to its utmost capacity it might have no alternative left but to 
seek their salvation in their own way in an independent federation of Mnslim States. 
Sir Abdulla sounded a note of warning that the recent happenings in Czecho-SIova- 
kia would repeat themselves in India if the majority community persisted in their 
unreasonable attitude and stand in the way of Muslims realising their ambition. In 
this connection, Sir Abdulla urged his coreligionists to establish closest contact amoag 
themselves in India as well as with co-religionists in other countries. 

Sir Abdulla then referred to the happenings in provinces where the Congress 
is ruling and said the very culture, religion and the existence of the Muslim commu- 
nity were in jeopardy and they had despaired of getting any justice at the hands 
of the majority community. We have nearly arrived at the parting of the ways 
and until and unless this problem Is solved to the satisfaction of all it will be im- 

? ossible for anybody to save India from being divided into Hindn-India and Muslim 
ndia both placed under separate federations. The Muslims are wide awake to-day 
and no effort to dupe or coerce them will bear any fruit. On the contrary those, 
who have chosen to masquerade under the cloak of nationalism, must know that natio- 
nalism which believes in depriving the minorities of its inherent rights, is not going 
in any way to accelerate the freedom of India. Muslims have left no stone unturned 
to strengthen the fight for Indian’s freedom, although at no time will it bo possible 
for them to agree to any proposition involving a mere change of masters. 

Sir Abdulla dwelt at length on the Sind Ministrial tangle and _ declared that the 
Congress Party had connived with the Hindu Mahasabha to deprive the Muslims of 
Sind from having a Ministry enjoying their confidence. Bie maintained there was no 
use shutting their eyes to the realities of the situation and ignoring the fundamental 
factors. He assured the minorities in Sind that if they played their part rightly the 
Muslim League would afford all facilities for the minorities to have their legitimate 
rights safeguarded. 
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Tbe Preiidentlol AdAreit 

Mr. Mahomed Alt Jinnak theo delivered his presidential address, which was 
punctuated with cheers. ' The following are extracts 

‘Now that your Province is an independent entity the greatest responsibility rests 
on the shoulders of the Musalmans of Sind for the welfare and the progress of your 
Province. Not long ago the Musalmans in Sind were divided and torn into groups 
hut to-day I am happy to find that there is a wonderful public spirit, solidarity and 
unity demonstrated and with proper organisation if you mobilize and harness yonr 
powers there is nothing to prevent the Muslim League of your province from assum- 
ing the reigns of the Government of your province. It is in your hands now. Yon 
'must remember that it is your duty and responsibility _ which calls upon you to con- 
duct the affairs of the Government of Sind. The constitution^ enacted by the Govern- 
ment of India Act of 1935, although it incorporates many objectionable features, yet 
you should utilize it with your majority strength successfully for the economic, social, 
educational and political uplift of the people of Siud and in particular of the Musal- 
mans. I feel confident that mainly the Musalmans of Sind and tlie right-thinking 
Hindus will realize that the progress and the welfare of the province lies in main- 
taining the high principles of justice, fairplay and friendly co-operation amongst the 
people of Sind'. 

Continuing, he said : “The Mussalmans of Sind have another sacred duty to per- 
form and a far graver task in front of them and it is that aspect which I want to 
impress upon you. in the All-India Muslim struggle against the various forces which 
are out to destroy and divide the Mussalmans by means of corruption and dishonest 
nropaganda yon have to guard yourself against it and stand solid behind the All- 
India Muslim League which is the only authoritative organisation of the'Musalmans 
of India. 

‘The struggle that we are carrying on is not merely for loaves and fishes, minister- 
ships and jobs, nor are we opposed to the economic, social and educational uplift of 
our countrymen as it is falsely alleged. 'We want to make every contribution to the 
uplift of our people particularly Mussalmans. Do not believe when you are told that 
the policy and programme of the League is reactionary. No honest man who has 
stxrdied the policy and programme of the League can conscientiously and truthfully, 
say that it is anything but fully national and most progressive. Yet the Muslim 
League and its leaders are daily misrepresented and vilified. Truth is suppressed 
and falsehood is broadcast in the Congress press and news agency ; of course we 
having no press. But the greatest misfortune of India is that the High Command 
of the Confess has adopted a most brutal, oppressive and inimical attitude towards 
the All-India Muslim League since they secured the majority in the six provinces. 

‘It is_ common knowledge that the average Congressman, whether ho is a member 
by conviction or ‘convenience’, arrogates to himself the role of a rnler of this country 
and although ho does not possess the educational qualifications, training and culture 
and traditions of the British bureaucrat he behaves and acts towards the Musalmans 
in a much worse manner than the British did towards Indians. The supreme com- 
mand may well deplore corruption, untruthfulness and violence and may further 
deplore the faked register of membership of the Congress by ‘convenience’. 

Proceeding, he said, I know that Governors and the Governor-General have failed 
the minorities, specially the Musalmans. But on the other hand we are told that 
there is a gentlemen’s agreement and a secret understanding between the British 
Government and the Congress in consequence of which assurances were given that 
such powers will not be exercised, and so it is obvious that the Congress Ministries 
are getting the longest rope with the result that the foolish policy of the Congress is 
responsible not only for intense bitterness between the two sister communities but 
among the various classes and interests. It has resulted in serious clashes and con- 
flicts and ill-will, which are bound to recoil in the long run on the progress and 
welfare of India. And it seems that Congress is only tumbling into the han& of those 
who are looking forward to the creation of a serious situation which will break India 
vertically and horizontally. 

Mr. Jinnah said that the Congress high command had no scruples on any standard 
or principle in their methods and added, Their policy is based on arrogance and 
opportunism and unfortunately they are at the present moment getting the support of 
a large tody of Hindus who have respect for the Congress and they are being fully 
exploited. Not only that but even Mr. Gandhi who has acquired the spiritual influ- 
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enco over a largo body of tbo Hindu iiublio and vrilli his halo of Mahatma is used by 
those who surround him. Ho often trios to got out of the awkward cornors by falling 
back upon his inner voice or the voico of silence and relies upon the fact that he is 
not oven a four-anna member of the Congress ; and ho deplores corruption, untruth- 
fulness and violence and pleads to his utter helplessness for the decisions of Congress 
High Command.’ 

^ Speaking of the situation and position that the Mussalmans had to face, Mr. Jinnah 
said : ‘It is no use relying upon anyone else. "Wo must stand on our own inherent 
strength and build up our own power and forgo sanctions behind our decisions. It is 
no use our blaming others. It is no use oar accusing our opponents only ; it is no 
use our expecting our enemies to behave differently. If the Mussalmans are going to 
be defeated in their national goal and aspirations it will only bo by the boSayal of 
the_ Mdsalmans among us as it has happened in the past. For the renegades and 
traitors I have nothing to say. They can do their worst. But I appeal most fervently 
to those Musalmans who honestly feel for their community and its welfare and those 
who are misled or misguided and indifferent to come on to the platform of the 
Muslim League and under its flag ; and please close your rank and file and stand 
solid and united at any and all costs and speak and act with one voice. 

‘Here I wish to make it clear that I am not fighting the Hindu community as 
such nor have I any quarrel with the Hindus generally for 1 have many personal 
friends amongst tliom.’ 

Keforring to the tragedy of Palestine that was going on at present and the ruthless 
repression that was practised against the Arabs because of their struggle for the 
freedom of their country, he said, ‘I need hardly toll you that wo had most convincing 
proofs demonstrated all over India that the heart of every Musalman is with them in 
their brave and wonderful struggle that they are carrying on against all odds and in 
spite of their being “defenceless". According to the resolution of tlie All-India 
Muslim League council. August 2G was observed all over India as the Palestine day 
and from all accounts I can say without exaggeration that thousands and thousands of 
meetings were held all over India fully and fervently sympathising with those who 
are fighting for their country’s freedom. Musalmans’ heart is wounded and lacerated 
when they hear the news and the accounts of ruthless and tyrannical oppression and 
repression of those brave Arabs and I know that the entire Muslim w'orld is watching 
the doings of Great Britain there. 

‘During tho recent times Great Britain has thrown her friends to the wolves and 
broken her solemn promises. Only those succeed with tho British people who possess 
force and power and who are in a position to bully them. They have also let down 
and thrown the Musalmans of India to tho wolves. I am sure that there will be no 
peace in the Near East unless they give an honest and square deal to the Arabs in 
Palestine. In India I may draw the attention of his Majesty’s Government and the 
British statesmen who I am sure are not under any delusion that Congress represents 
the people of India or Indian nation for there are 90 millions of Musalmans. And I 
would draw their attention and hero also of the Congress high command and ask them 
to mark, learn and inwardly digest the recent upheaval and its consequent develop- 
ments which threatened the world war. It was because the Sudeten Germans who 
were forced under the heel of tho majority of Czechoslovakia who oppressed them, sup- 
pressed them, maltreated them and showed a brutal and callous disregard for their 
rights and interests for two decades, hence the inevitable result that the Eepublic of 
Czechoslovakia is now broken up and a new map will have to be drawn. Just as tho 
Sudeten Germans were not' defenceless and survived the oppression and persecution 
for two decades so also the Musalmans are not defenceless and cannot give up their 
national entity and aspirations in this great continent. 

‘Here also I may mention the Frontier policy of the Government of India which 
the sooner it is given up the better and methods of reconciliation are resorted to 
instead. I will therefore appeal to the British Government to review and revise 
their policy with regard to Palestine, Waziristan and Musalmans of India and the 
Islamic powers, generally. It is in the interest of Great Britain to seriously consider 
the reorientation in the light of the developments that have taken place during the 
last two decades.’ Concluding, he asked the Musalmans to go forward and organize 
themselves all over India and ‘if the reasons and arguments fail our ultimate resort 
must depend upon our own inherent strength and power. I do not despair nor need 
we fear the consequences in this great struggle of life and death which involves the 
destiny of '90 millions of our people.’ 
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-S'osi. ’3S J BENGAL & PUNJAB PBEiflEPvS’ SPEECHES 

Mr. JincaVE presidential address was listened to with rapt attention, Mr. Shankat 
AH raising repeated cries of “Narahun Tatbir” the gathering taking np the cries. 
The entire audience with one voice applanded Mr. Jinnah whan ho pointed to Mr. 
iTaaluI Huo and complimented him over his recent victory in tho Ministonal battle, 
adding that Mnslim India was behind him. Eoierring to Mahatma Gandhi's _ frontier 
visit, Mr. Jinnah wondered who was Gandhiji’s physician who was so foolish as to 
advise him to go to the Frontier for rest. Tho huge g.sthering signified its approval 
of Mr. Jinnah’s attack on the Congress High Command and his strictures on tho 
policy of the Congress leaders with cries of “Leagne Zindabad.” Mr. Tinnah nost- 
invitoJ the Premioi-s of Bengal and tho Punjab to address tho gathering, 

Bcnsal Premier’s Address 

Mr. Fatliil Huq speaking first narrated how in tho Provinces whero tho Congress 
were ruling tho minority interests were not safegnarded but jeopardised, how ihoir 
religions rights wore not safeguarded, their language was Sanskritisod and their ranks 
divided. Those Muslim Ministers, who were included in Congress Ministries, wero 
not real Muslims. They had sold Islam in order to servo their_ personal ends Not 
content with this the Congress was meddling with tho Ministries of tho Piovinccs 
whero they were not ruling and thoy had been from lime to_ time trying to discredit 
and break Ihoir Governments and drive a wedge into their solidarity. 

Mr. Fazlnl Haq added, “Yon have boforo you instances in the C. P, and U. P. 
Ton have also before yon tho condition now prevailing in tho Frontier Province. 
IVo had great hopes when Sind was separated. Tho Muslims, who formed the 
majority community, shonld hold tho flag of Islam aloft and load tho rest of India. 
But wo find to-day that tho 25 Muslim members of tho Sind Assembly aro divided. 
How can all the 35 become Ministers ? Oao will bo a Minister while tho rest will 
have their turn in duo coarse. How can yon look lor yonr salvation to ton 
Congressmen in your Assembly ? 

“Yon should close yonr ranks, sink your difforencos and rally under tho banner 
of tho Loaguo, 'Yo aro all gathered hero to solve yonr diffionltj'. 'lYo have oomo 
determined to see a stable Muslim filinistry with the League programme ostablishod. 
Do not run after offices. Yon may be a Minister in the morning bat not in tho 
evening, Y’our sole object should bo to servo the Muslim community. Look at tho 
nowly-cre.sled Hindn Province of Orissa. They aro doing splendidly well. Take a 
lesson from them. Give up selfish ends. If you do not unite, wo shall force yon. 
You have got the best opportunity to form a Leagne Ministry and give a fitting 
reply to tho high-handedness of tho Congress as praotisol in tho Central Provinces 
and ojher Congress Provinces. 

'Ton would not have been scp.aratod from Bomb.iy but for tho efforts of the 
Leagne loaders. It is proper and fitting that yon should bo tho League’s torch- 
bearers. Tho Leagne is ready to guide you. Y’our salvation lies under Us banner, 
Provo that yon arc true sons of Islam. Mnslim nations throughont the world aro 
fnily organising. Strengthen the hands of the League. Accept its lead and guidance. 

I look to you, 35 members of tho Sind Assembly, to unito within 24 hours and to set 
a noble csample. Let Sind have tho credit of having formed tho first Loaguo Ministry”. 
Mr, Iluq said that they wero Indians but they wore Muslims first and overy-thing 
else aflenvards. Thoy also cherished independence and freedom, bat they did not 
want it if it meant submission to tho Congress rale. Ho added that Muslims desired 
freedom which would enhance Islam's prestige. 

The Bengal Premier’s speech was pnnotuatod with repeated applause. 


Punjab Premier’* Scbeecb 

Tho hon. Sir Sikandcr Byai Khan regretted that Muslim India’s crpcctation from 
fcicii and the Frontier where Muslims were tlie predominating majority were not 
fnlfiilod. Ho was not prepared to concede the claim of nationalism to tho Congress. 
Congress took one form in the Congress Provinc-es and a different form in tho non- 
Coegress Provinces, He cited instances from his experience as tho Premier of the 
j and rrointed out that ho had been denounced as a rank commnnalist becanso 
t n turoogh tiiQ debt coneiliaUon mcasuro which afforded relief to Ih" extent 
M Rs. 16 crorcs to the poor kisans and agrichltnrists of tho Paniab, Both the 
Hindus and Muslins had benefited by this measure. 

Congress Opposition to the Kaoruitment Bdl. tho Punjab Premier 
why, whila donoandeg recruitment in the Pnojab, the Congress lavoure-d the 
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establisbment of military colleges, lifle clubs and military training schools in their 
own Provinces. He declared that the Punjab was well known for producing men for 
the army. They were a 'martial race. The Punjab would not only defend the 
Province but would stand as a protector for the whole country and defend the 
frontier of India in the hour of need in case the British Army were withdrawn. 

Sir Sikander Hyat Khan added, ‘"We are not .slaves. We know how to handle 
the weapons of war. Let me assure my Congress friends that in no case will l 
allow my troops to be sent out to China or any other Islamic country. They will 
bo kept inside India. I would rather be shot down than agree to Indian troops 
being sent to Palestine. Concluding the Premier exhorted the Muslims in Sind in the 
name of the Muslims of the Punjab to sink their differences and to rally round the 
banner of the League for the prestige of Islam in their own Province. 

Resolutions — Karachi —10th. October 1938 

The conference adopted a resolution, recommending to the All-India Muslim 
League to review and revise the entire question of a suitable constitution for India, 
which would secure the honourable status due to Muslims and disapproving of the 
All India Federation embodied in the Government of India Act of 1935. 

By another resolution, the Conference appealed to the Muslims of the Frontier 
to throw out the “Gandhian Ministy” and establish a League Ministry. 

The Conference also adopted a resolution on Palestine, urging the cancellation 
of the Mandate and conferment of full independence on Palestine and warning the 
British Government that if the present pro-fewish policy was continued, the Muslims 
of India would look upon Britain as an enemy of Islam and adopt all measures devi- 
sed by the Cairo Muslim Conference. 

Resolutions urging Muslims to enroll themselves as volunteers in the Muslim na> 
tional guard, wear Khadi and Swadeshi cloth manufactured by Muslim weavers, observe 
thrift and economy, encourage Muslim shopkeepers, secure employment for their un- 
otoployed brothers, carry on regular propaganda for moral, religious social, economic 
and educational uplift, and create a political awakening amongst Muslim masses for 
speedy achievement or the freedom of Islam and India were adopted. 

The speakers, including Khan Fakira Khan, Nawabzada Liakatali Khan, and Nawab 
Makhdum Mohammad Hussein narrated how Congress Ministers treated Muslim mino- 
rities, eulogised the League leaders' services, congratulated Sind Muslims on planting 
the Muslim League flag on the land of Islam, saying that they had undertaken a 
tedious journey from all coiners of the country to bring to Bind the message of Mu- 
slim provinces and urged Sind to hold Islam aloft and rally under the Muslim League. 
They hoped that a League Ministry will be established in Sind. The speakers soun- 
ded a note of warning saying that those going to Wardha should be compelled to 
join the Muslim League, 


Bengal Premier’s Speech 

The Hindus have successfully divided our ranks and our condition to-day is 
miserable. They broke Sind’s first Ministry. Wo thought that the second Ministry 
of Sind would serve the cause of Islam, but it happened otherwise, observed the hon, 
Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, Premier of Bengal. Mr. Huq said' : I assure you that you 
have the power to make Governors and Ministries and bring about their downfall. If 
they do not hear you punish them. If any amongst you desert you, you can compel 
them to come to the League. Wo had great hopes in Sind and the Fx'ontior whore 
the Muslims are in an overwhelming majority, but things to-day are different. If 
you can unite the 35 Muslims members of the Sind Assembly to form a League 
Ministry, you can give a fitting answer to the treatment meted out to Muslims in tho 
Congress-governed Provinces of C. P. and Orissa. You are In a majority in tho 
Assembly and you must reap the fullest harvest from that majority. 

Continuing, tho Bengal Premier declared! I warn those Muslims who call them- 
selves nationalists that they must remember that Indian Muslims will fight them. 
If they do not come to our fold, it will be construed as a ohallengo to nine orores 
of Muslims in India. Muslims must remember that, if need be, they should sacrifice 
their lives for Islam. They cannot run away. If you are not ready to Jay down 
your lives, you are not fit to bo Muslims. Mr. Fazlul Huq concluded : If Mahommod 
Bin Kassim, an eight-year old lad with 18 soldiers could conqueor Sind, then surely 
nine crores of Muslims can conquer the whole of India. The audience signified its 
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enthnslasm in a wild burst of cheering amidst voiees, Yon order us and we are 
ready to lay down our lives. 

Miniitry Tangle — Karachi — 12th. October 1938 

The momentous conferonoe between Muslim members of the Sind Assembly and 
Mr. Jinnah which was expected to put an end to the long chapter of suspense hanging 
over the fate of the Allabnx Ministry, commenced at 11 a. m. at the residence of 
Sir Abdnlla Haroon. Khan Bahadur Allah Bnx, Premier, Pir Illahi Bnx. Revenue 
Minister and 25 other members of the Ministerial and opposition parties attended the 
meeting. It was understood that Mr. Jinnah had put forward a proposal that members 
should sign League pledges and then negotia te with other Assernbly groups whioh 
would be willing to wort with a resbufiied Ministry accepting league pohoy and 
programme on similar line as in the Punjab and Bengal. 

Begarding the leadership of the party Khan Bahadur Allah Bnx showed to Mr. 
Jinnah eleven signatures and four telegrams (from absentees) in his support, 

Mr. if. A. Jinnah made an announcement tonight at the outset of the provincial 
Muslim League conference declaring, ‘I mat the Muslim members of tbo Sind I/Ogis- 
lative Assembly and had nearly 10 hours’ discussion with them. As the outcome of 
it 27 members out of 3t3 have joined the All-India Muslim _ League and signed the 
pledge and accepted its programme and policy. The remaining seven, excluding one 
Congress member, have not decided what tbey_ shonld do. 1 cannot tell more as I 
am issuing a statement to-morrow. I hope that in the interests of Muslim solidarity 
and welfare these seven members will still realize the wisdom of joining the League 
and after sleep tonight better sense will prevail to-morrow morning’. 

In conclusion, Mr. Jinnah warned. ‘I assure yon brethren, we will go forward 
dauntless. Nobody can flinch ns from o nr determination. "We will go ahead despite 
disappointment and machinations of interested parties’. 

The conference adopted one resolution condemning the alleged polioj' of Sind 
Governor and requesting the Secretary of State for India to make an appointment of 
another person who would act ‘constitationally and work after the interests of the 
majority of people’. The resolntion farther urged the Alt India Muslim League to 
take up this question with the authorities in India and England. The resolntion was 
moved by Mr. M. S. Gazdar, u. l. a. 

By another resolution the conference expresssed that the Muslims had no con- 
fidence in the present Ministry which, ‘deserved condemnation’ for its various acts 
of omission and commission. The conference also condemned the attitude and the 
part played by the Sind Congress in the present Ministerial tangle. Condemning the 
present Ministry as anti-Muslim, Sir Abdnlla Haroon si. l. a., (Central) advocated 
the picketing of the residence of the Ministers and launching a non-co-operation 
movement against the Ministry to compel them to resign. 

It was believed that Khan Bahadur Allah Bnx, emboldened by the bright prospects 
of the Congress high command's peace with him and the consent support of the 
Congress Assembly party, adopted a stubborn attitude and refused to be dictated to 
by Mr. Jinnah. 

The Premier insisted upon a definite gnaranfee that he wonid he loft untouohed 
in the office of the Premier and flatly declined to resign and then form a new 
Ministry in consonance with the wishes and desires of JJr. Jinnah. A disagreement 
also arose over the signing of the Muslim pledge by Khan Bahadur Allah Bnx and 
his party. Mr. Jinnah was adamant that the future Ministry in Sind would be styled 
a purely Muslim League Cabinet and all members should necessarily sign the Leagno 
pledge unconditionally. 


Jinnah’s Concluding Speech — 13th. October 1938 
T havo made clear and am once again making clear fo the Congress that 
as there is life in me, I will never allow Muslims to be downtrodden. As 
the Congress has not come hefore ns like an equal partner, there can be no peace 
with us , declared Mr. Jinnah addressing the Sind Provincial Mnslim Leagna Conference 
before it concluded at 2 this morning. ° 


so long 
long as 


Mr. Jinnah said, 'Sadeten land was a stale created artificially from Gorminy. but 
the peop.e never forgot that their land was not the Saletanlanjf which was made bv 
lorc'guGrs. Hence fresh maps are being drawn up, 
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Tho Congress wants Muslims to bo troatod in tlio sarao way as the Sudotans. Bho 
"wants to work ns paramount power. That intoxication^ has seized tho high command. 
1 Tho Congress is fighting for domination over tho Muslims. It is rank madness, but 
that has seized tho Congress and it is against that design— that mad ideal— that I havo 
rebelled.’ 

Mr. Jinnah proceeded : I nttaoh more importaoco to outside work than inside legi- 
slatures. Tho foundation of solid work is outside legislatures. Tho making and 
breaking of ministries is not tho issue before us. Provincial Government are toy 
Governments. They have no power and instead of using they are abusing it. _ Tho 
Government is still in the bands of tho Britishers, lot us not forgot that the Hindus 
take it for granted that tho Congress is doing right. They are under tho heel of 
Wardha. Therefore it is the Muslims who understand the real issue, I hpo been 
ringing a fire-alarm since 193G, but my engine does not appear to bo efficient. "Wo 
have yet to organize ourselves. I am confident that within four years there will bo 
no organization more powerful than tho Muslims, 

bin, JlKNAU’s CUA^BB 

In a statement on Sind affairs, Mr. Jinnah refers to tho ‘universal desire for 
solidarity’ among tho Muslims of Sind and to his cffoits for forming a Muslim League 
Cabinet in .the province. Ho mentions tlmt an agreement was reached in this connec- 
uuA says ibaiL ‘PruTnicT Bux banked out uf Wiu agreeTfiuai’ subsequently , 

Mr, Jinnah suggests that ‘Mr. Allah Bux is in tho bands of tho pongress party and 
is marking time to receive the Congress high command’s instruotious’. 

Premier’s BejoinPer 

“It seems that tho major issue uniting all Muslim members^ in tho Assembly has 
for some reasons receded into tho background and tho idealistic position for the 
formation of a Muslim League Government is beiog urged without any regard to its 
future stability”, observed Premier Allah Bos in a lengthy rejoinder to Mr. M, A. 
Jinnah. 

Ho adds that it is very much to bo regretted that during sittings of the Muslim 
League Conference at Earachi, some spoeohos vfero made by responsible Muslim 
leaders in the presence of Mr. Jinnah holding out varioiis threats ol boycott and 
personal harm to tho present Ministers and their supporters and intensifying commu- 
nal feeling. Should these utterances result in breach of tho peace or any _ undesirable 
occurrences, continues tho Premier, the responsibility will rest very heavily on Mr. 
Jinnah and other responsible Muslim loadeis who took part in tho conference. The 
Sind Premier concludes that in the interests of our country, it is very much to be 
desired that the two sister communities should live happily together and work for the 
good of our motherland aud any attempt to disturb these peaceful relations by in- 
flammatory speeches cannot bo too strongly condemned. 



The National Liberal Federation 

20th. Session — Bombay— 30th. December 1938 

The Welcome Address 

The 20th session of the National Liberal Federation of India commenced in Sir 
Cowasiee Jehangir Hall, Bombay on the 30th. December 1938, thehon. Mr. P. N, 
Sapru presiding. A large number of delegates and visitors were present. Sir 
Cowasjee Jehangir, chairman, reception committee, welcomed the delegates to 
Bombay. In the coarse of his welcome address Sir Cowasji said 

"We last met in this City seven years ago when I had also the privilege of acting 
in the same capacity. Again it was in this City in 1918, that is, exactly 20 years ago, 
that our first Conference took place under the Presidentship of one of our most 
distinnuished countrymen, the late Sir Surendra Nath Bannerjee, when the late Sir 
DinslTaw Waohha was the Chairman of the Reception Committee. The event is now 
past history but it might bo useful to recall the reasons that actuated a large number 
of our countrymen, amongst whom were several, who may well be called the 
Founders of the Indian National Congress, to secede from the old political organisa- 
tion, working for which they had spent the best part of their lives, and to establish 
a separate political organisation to carry on political work, guided by the same 
principles as they bad maintained and preached for years past They were convinced 
that their past political work, governed by those principles, had yielded rich fruit in 
the shape of the epoch-making pronouncement by His Majesty’s Government in 1921, 
Many of those who took part in our proceedings are, alas, no more with ns, but we 
are thankful to Providence that we still retain the services of men like Sir Chimanlal 
Setalvad, Srinivasa Sastri, Sir P. S. Shivaswamy Iyer, and C. T, Chintamani. Looking 
over the list of the Reception Committee of those days, I notice the names of two of 
our most distinguished and active politicians of to-day. Mr. Bhulabhai J. Desai and 
the Hon’ble Mr. A. B. Latthe. 

The reasons for the split in the Congress Organisation 20 years ago is well-known 
to most of you. After the lapse of these years we many well examine the principles 
we stand for, and the reasons for our existence as a separate entity to-day. Sir 
Surendra Nath Bannerjee in his address in 1918 laid down that : 

“Our creed is co-operation with the Government whenever practicable, and 
opposition to its policy and measures when tlie supreme interests of the motherland 
require it. Our guiding principle is co-operation when we can ; criticise when we 
must It is not criticise when we can ; co-operate when we must. We deprecate 
opposition for the sake of opposition. Opposition must always produce excitement 
and unrest, and is justihed only by the ample reward of all legitimate opposition, 
which is the redress of national grievances and the enlargement of popular rights.’.’ 

It has been asserted by many that strict constitutionalism has characterised the 
administration of the Congress Provinces and that the Congress has vindicated the 
Liberal Policy to seek political salvation on constitutional lines. We were convinced, 
that the only way, by which India could advance towards the goal of her ambition, 
waa for the majority Parties in_ the Legislature to take office and work the Constitu' 
tion with only one object in view— Service to the Country. At first the Congress 
considered the Constitution “unworthy to be offered by England or to be accepted by 
India.” But they ultimately came round to our point of view, with the results we 
are now well aware of. But after all, is the line of demarcation between the Liberals 
and the Congress grown so faint in practice as not to justify the separate existence 
of a distinct political patty ? 1 assert that it would be a superficial diagnosis, 
which reveals in the present constitationalism of the Congress a disappearance of 
those fundamental differences which go to the root of our respective political 
philosophies. 

The mere fact that Congress Ministries act on most occasions to-day as Liberal 
Cabinets would have done, or do what secures the approval of the Liberal Party is 
no argument in favour of not enunciating the principles on which the two political 
parties differ fundamentally. Wo may be one on numerous problems, but so are 
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most political parties in the other parts of the ■world. Wo may approve of some 
legislative or administrative measures of tho Congress Ministries, whilst disagreeing 
with others ; yet in their concept of India’s ultimate political goal and her status iu 
tho comity of nations, in their concept of tho methods of attaining that goal, and iu 
tho concept of evolution of political thought and progress, we, Liberals, continue to 
differ from tho Congress on fundamentals. 

Our ultimate political goal is “tho attainment by constitutional means of Swaraj, 
that is to say, responsible self-government and ''Dominion Status for India at the 
earliest possible date,” The Congress creed is of ‘complete independence,’ whatever 
that nebulous phrase may mean but which must imply, among other matters, that 
India must bo loft to her own resources to fight against external aggression without 
hope of reinforcement from Britain or tho Empire. Leaving aside sentimental reasons, 
which may weigh with many for the adherence to this principle, we, Liberals, 
realise that ever since tho Statute of Westminister there is no practical distinction 
between Dominion Status and complete Independence, and that our creed will entitle 
us to a measure of protection from foreign aggression which otherwise will not bo 
available to us. 

Tho recent developments in International politics has served to bring home to 
many of our countrymen, who glibly talk of independence, that tho Liberal concept 
of India’s ultimate political goal is fuller, richer, and more practicable than this cry 
of ‘complete independence,’ which if ever attained in the near future, might result 
in unprovoked aggression, as has been tho fate of Austria, Czeoho-Slovakia, and 
probably China, Examine another vital difference between tho Congress and our Party. 
Constitutional though to-day, even to the c.xtent of being indistinguishable from 
tho Liberal Party,. Congress has not abandoned its policy of ‘direct action.' The 
Liberals differ from tho Congress in their methods of attaining their political goal. 
During this very month there have boon uttered threats by prominent Congressmen 
to postpone the advent of Fodoration if need be. by ,a resort to Civil Disobedience 
ana the Working Committee of tho Congress itself is threatening tlie Princes, that if 
political progress within tho States do not come up to tho expectations of tho 
Congress High Command, the Congress would resort to direct action. This is clear 
ovidenoo to the Liberals that there has been no change either mentally or ofiloially 
in Congress methods, which woro once put into operation to tho great detriment of 
the peace and progress of our Country. This is a fundamental difference on which 
fhero can bo no oompromiso and was precisely tho issue on which the great schism 
occurred within tho Congress in 1918. 

We may have been called cowards and tho most uncomplimentary language may 
again be the order of the day, but we shall continue to warn our countrymen that 
direct action will not lead us to tho goal of our ambitions while suffering, hardship 
and disorganisation will follow in its wake. I assert that tho necessity to abandon 
these methods, even if temporarily, by Congress is a triumph of Liberal foresight. 
The Liberals cannot abandon liglitheartedly, for scouring of a veneer of temporary 
political unity, a principle for which they have fought these twenty years. The 
Liberals from conviction believe in ordered progress. They think and feel in terms of 
evolution. All attempts at a temporary advance by the method of direct action 
is regarded by them as definitely dangerous to ultimate political progress. 

We believe that if the Congress abandoned its present method of constitutional 
Government, and resorted to Civil Disobedience as threatened by its President, large 
numbers of thinking people in India, who, while approving of the present constitutional 
Congress policy, would be most unwilling to subject this Country to a fresh spell of 
political confusion. Such people will then naturally turn to a political party which 
has no communal basis and •which can afford a common rallying centre for tlie bulk 
of political opinion, which does not belong to the ‘direct action’ school. There are 
again a large number of politically minded persons who though they do not label 
themselves as Liberals approve of and follow liberal principles and there are others 
who although believing in and practising the principle of Swadeshi refuse to bow 
down to the fetish of Ehaddar and be forced to spin five thousand yards of yarn 
as a franchise for a political party. 

It will thus bo observed that distinct in its outlook on political thought, distinct in 
its political goal, distinct in its method of attaining political salvation and charged 
wits distinct purposes, the Liberal Party must continue its separate political career, 
may he overshadowed at times by the spectacular strides of other political parties, 
but always capable of fulfilling the tasks expected of it and for which it took birth. 
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Federation 

Tho most important question for consideration just now before the Countiy is 
the impending Federation. Tho Libera! Party has never been enamoured of the 
sohomo. It has criticised it and pointed out its defects. "We have realised that it is 
unlike any other — ^Federation that exists in the "World and it may even be called 
illogical to have a— Federation some of tho component parts of whiah are based on 
Democracy, whilst the others are based on Autocracy, Moreover the position in India 
is changing from day to day. New factors have arisen which _ require careful 
consideration and analysis. All parties agree that the unity of India is an essential 
factor for its happiness, progress and prosperity; that without unity it cannot take 
proper place in the British Commonwealth of Nations and in the "World. 

The Congress demands certain changes before they commit themselves to give a 
helping hand to the Federation. Their main demand at present appears to be with 
regard to the Indian States. They believe that tho introduction of the elective 
principle in the Indian States is essential. One can understand their point of view. 
Without this they see no hope of getting a clear majority _ in the Federal Chambers. 

Such a majority can only be obtained firstly, if they win nearly every seat they 
contest in the — General Constituencies in British India, and secondly, if they succeed 
in getting a large number of Muslims to stand and win on the Congress ticket in 
Muslim Constituencies, or thirdly, if they gat representatives of Indian States to 
join the Congress. While they may succeed in winning most of the seats in tho 
General Constituencies in — British India, they are not at all hopeful of direct support 
from the other two sources. They can therefore never bo in an absolute majority. 
And hence their demand for the elective principle in Indian States, whereby Con- 
gress _ candidates could stand and would most probably succeed in a very largo 
majority of the Constituencies. 

, On the other hand, the Muslim League has declared in unequivocal terms that it 
It ° T*" to allow any change with regard to the system of representation of 

the Indian States, No political party that believes in Democracy can possibly oppose 
‘O® elective principle but still one can understand the Muslim League point of view. 

4 ‘ States return Congress candidates in large numbers as they are likely 

je® woightage given to the Muslim Community in tho Central Legislatures 
would be reduced and would further tend to make the Muslim block a more ineffec- 
tive minority. 

We must face realities. We cannot continue for long with an irresponsiblo 
Central Government with tho Provinces under Ministries responsible to their Legis- 
latures. _ We cannot expect the administration of the Indian States to come into lino 
with British Indian Provinces within the next couple of years, specially with ro- 
prd to their representation in the Central Digislatures. His Majesty’s Government 
nave already declared that while they will not oppose, they will not bring any 
direct or indirect pressure upon tho States to make such radical changes as will 
“®®f tho approval of tho Congress. On the other hand tho Muslim League 
would strongly oppose if His Majest/s Government suggested any other method of 
treatment. Therefore as matters stand at present it appears that tlie only chance 
01 forming a Government under tho Federation, which can hope to command a 
majority, is by a coalition between tho Congress, tho Muslim League, and other 
Groups. 

There are some other objeotions to the Federation which have boon pointed out on 
numerous^ occasions by all parties. Several of them also apply to tho Constitution 
under whioh tho Provinces are administered to-day. Experienoo has shown, as was 
pointed out by many Liberals, that although the objeotions seems formidable on 
paper they would not be so in practise. It was pointed out that if any of the safe- 
guards were used by tho Governors in an unreasonable and provocative manner tho 
Ministries always had tho remedy of resignation with few chances of tho Governor 
being able to form another Ministry. In practise this has turned out to be correct for 
there has not been any such interference. The same applies though perhaps in a 
lesser degroo to the Centro. I do not think it is possible to demand that tho 
administration of the defence of tho Country should be handed over immediately to 
the Federal Government, but there is no reason why tho Federal Government 
through its Finance Minister should not exercise considerablo influence on tho policy 
®od administration of tho Department. Conventions will rapidly grow up, whereby 
the Defence Department will bo forced to take the Federal Government more and 
more into their conEdence. In the same way there is no reason to believe that tho 
46 
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fnflnonco of tlio Federal Government will not bo felt on the administration of - tlio 
Railways, and the same will apply to tho exchange policy of Government, At- the 
same time it must never bo forgotten that if tho Federal Government has behind it a 
substantial majority in the Legislatures, it will bo very difiicult for any Governor- 
General to oppose tho Government on any fundamental issue. The Government can 
always resign, and if tho issue on which they resign appeals to the Legislature and to 
the Country at largo, tho Viceroy will find himself confronted with a very ombarras- 
ing situation which ho will make every effort to avoid. After tho experience that 
has been gained in tho Provinces I do not think any political party would bo justified 
in refusing to work tho Constitution. It shortly therefore bolls down to this, that 
either tho Indian States agree to tho introduction of tho elective principle which 
they are not likely to do, or there must bo a Coalition Government. 

I am perfectly aware of the views of tho extreme Loft Wing in tho Indian 
political life. They do not desire that any constitution should work. They would 
object oven to complete independence if they felt that tho Indian Government would 
bo run on democratic lines and that Marxist principles would bo unacceptable. But I 
am sure that tho largo majority realise the advantage to our Country of taking posos- 
sion of tho Central Government and working it in the best interests of tho Mother- 
land. Tho Congress however has taken up tho position that it is tho only political 
party in India that counts. They contend that theirs’ is the only school of thought 
throughout India and that they have a monopoly of patriotism and political wisdom. 
They profess to speak for all classes and all creeds and that all Hindus, all Muslims, 
all Heprossed classes, and all other minorities rolled into one compose tho Congress. 
In this wo are certain they arc mistaken, Tho very fact that they cannot capture a 
majority of tho Muslim seats oven in British India is clear evidence that tho claim 
of tho Congress to bo tho solo representative of Indian people is untenable. Tlioy 
must win over tho minorities by sucii concessions as are ■ demanded of them and 
they must be prepared to work with other political parties for tho common good of 
tho Motherland. 


The Cult op CoMiromsir 

I am now compelled to touch upon an aspect of political life in India v;hich is 
causing anxiety to a largo number of our countrymen holding high positions in all 
political parties. The School of thought, which condemns “Imperialism” and mis- 
intorprets its meaning as domination of one country over another, does so because it 
objects to any form of Government constituted under tho present Social Order. 

During tho past twelve months there has been an increase in the Communist 
activities throughout tiie country. Encouraged by tho removal of tho ban on various 
Loft Wing Organisations by tlio Congress Governments, Communist propaganda has 
increased by leaps and bounds. The usual demand for tho dictatorship of the 
proletariat after the Soviet model is frequently heard. Everyone is aware that in 
Russia tho Communist theories wore put into practise 21 years ago. Communism has 
had its course for full twenty years and more. With what results ? Tiie answer to 
this is given by Eugene Lyons, United Press Correspondent in Moscow for six years, 
in bis book “Assignment in Utopia”, recently published. Ho had gone to tho U.S.S.R. 
in search of equality, freedom and justice. Ho loft with “tho sense of leaving behind 
mo a nation trapped. Trapped phy.sically, with blood hounds and macliino guns and 
death sentences guaiding tho frontiers to prevent people escaping.” 

Tho main principle that is followed in Russia to-day is ‘from each according to his 
ability, to each according to his work.’ Whoa Communism started in Russia tho 
slogan was “from each according to his ability, to eacli according to his need,” This 
is tho slogan that is being raised jn India to-day, notwithstanding tho fact that Russia 
has given a go-by to this principle. 

In Russia thero is as much disparity in tho wages of , the workers as in any 
capitalist country. Tho Communist Bosses recoivo salaries 40 or 50 times that of the 
ordinary worker. Among tho workers themselves each industry has got its own 
categories, about 8 in number, with a marked difforonco in tho wages for tho different 
categories. There is very little difforenco between Communism as it obtains in Russia 
to-dliy and Capitalism. Tho death-knoll of Communism in Russia is not confined to 
‘wages alono# 

Instead of building up a classless socioty as was claimed by tho high-priests of- 
Communism, Russia has built up a society with now classes more in number than 
existed before. Acoorning to. reports of visitors to Eo-ssia published in boofcs or in 
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the Enropean press there are at least six difioreat olassses, each separated from 
the o^er by clear lines oE demarcation. 

The risht of inhoritanco has been restored. People are encouraged to invest money 
in State Loans or deposit in Savings Banhs. Private incomes derived from work and 
savings are specifically protected by the New Constitution. 

There has been a serious break-down in every branch of Industey, and planned 
production exists on paper alone. The worker is ill-fed and ill-clothed, lives _m a 
miserable room with at least six others and drags on a miserable existence without 
grumbling loudly, lest ho should be sent to Siberia or shot forthwith. Sabotage and 
silent destruction of the machinery are tlie only courses left open to_ him to register 
his protest. The only satisfaction or compensation for all his _ sufferings the worker 
gets is to be called ‘Comrade’ by his Boses. The dissatisfaction against the regime 
has spread so widely that since May 1937 the Knssian execution squad_ is kept busy. - 
Since May 1937 the Soviet Government have executed 1,200 people. Since the same 
date 30 of the 68 candidates for the Central Committee of the Commnnist Party, 9 out 
of the 13 Commissaries of the Bussian Federal Kopnblics, the Prime_ Ministers of the 
9 of the 11 Kepublics, the heads of 12 Industrial Trusts, 4 Trade IJnions, and‘4 news- 
papers, 8 of the general staff of the Bed Army, and 1200 Cominunist Party inombers 
have been either shot or sent to Concentration Camps. It is indeed a matter for 
thought that with the growth of Communism in Rnssia the number of prison^s in 
the slave camps also show a rapid increase. The strength of the Concentration Gamps 
which in 1927 was 1,40,000 rose to 70 lacs in 1937. Among these seventy lacs were 
one million women. And this is happening in the land which is a modol^ of liberty 
which the Communists would have us copy. IVo aro told that such sacrifice is m- 
ovHable especially when the change over from one system to another has to be made 
and that all these are events of the past and that with the inauguration of the New 
Constitution in Russia the people there enjoy such freedom and liberty as could not 
ho found in tlio most democratic form of Government. 

True it is that tlie Constitution exists on paper. ■ But in actual working Stalin’s 
will is the Constitution. Freedom of spoeoh and freedom of tho press do find a place 
in tho Constitution. But if one talks or writes anything against the regime ho will bo 
charged as a traitor and shot. Tho New Constitution guaranteos employment to every 
worker in tho State. This is being made much of by the Indian CommnnistB, No 
doubt, unemployment has boen abolished by a Decree. But tho worker is deprived of 
all elementary freedom relating to his occupation. Il’hat is in force in Russia )s 
indnstrial conscription. Tho worker has to accept the job that is provided for him in 
such place, at such wage, and under such condition as determined oy the bosses. Ho 
can either accept the joh or starve to death. Ho cannot cbooso the place of his 
occupation, or cannot bargain with his employer for bettor conditions and higher 
wages. Since the State is the employer and since the State is always right tho 
worker has to accept what is offered to him. 

M. Kebor Legay, a prominent French Socialist, Secretary of the Frenoh National 
Federation of Minors, after a visit to Russia last year stated : 

It is absolutely untrue that tho lot of tho Russian miners is to bo onvied by 
Ihoso m our countries. The Russian miners, all things considered, are more than 
fifty years behind out own. I ■wiifingiy acknowledge the difficulties which face the 
leaders of the Bussian revolution .and those which still exist to-day, .Bat I cannot 
understand why and with what object people have so grossly deceived ns about condi- 
tions of life and work in Russia.” 

Dp tho majority in tho Congress desire this state of affairs in India ? If they do 
not, they must take strong measures to see that tho uneducated and povorty-strickon 
masses pf our country are not misled by self-seeking individuals, who seeing no 
prospects of plimbing the political ladder, take to causing, whatever may be the 
Government in power, as much, harrassment, obstruction and worry as is possible. 

constitutes one of tho greatest dangers to onr progress both socially, 
^ industrially. M o realise that our tradition, culture, and our great 
faith in migiou may make it difficult for such propaganda to succeed, but that is no 
immediate steps should not be taken -against a School of 
ibougUt, which desires to upset tho whole Social Order of onr Country. 

The Prcfidentlal Address 

In the course of his presidential address. Mr.'P. F. Sapru said 
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TVo arc living in ono of tho most perilous periods in tlio history of manMnd. 
The war which was to ond wars has loft bitter memories behind and to-day men 
and women live in fear of impending war, tho consoqnonco of which on civilization, 
as wo have known it, no ono can foresee. The groat nations of tho world are drift- 
ing into disastrous conflict with ono another and scionoo which has enabled us to con- 
quer tho physical forces of nature to an amazing degree, threaten to become a demon 
of destruction. Thoro is no doubt that since 1931 there has been an incredible de- 
terioration in international relations, in respect for international law, morality and 
tho sanctity of human life. "Wo live in an atmosphere of war, though w^e pay lip hom- 
age to peace. Tho League of Nations which^ if it had been effective, would have sym- 
bolized a great revolution in history, finds itself powerless to prevent tho success of 
an aggressor in war or promote peaceful settlement of international disputes. On all 
critical occasions its eiistenco is ignored and tho so-called ‘rojuvonated’ nations with 
assertive nationalisms which seek to dominate the world, have discovered that, if 
heavily armed, they can coerce, by show of force, tho powers who had come out 
victorious in the last war, who had imposed on the world a peace which all thought- 
ful men could foreseo was certain to load to future complications and who seem to 
have lost, in a world of conflicting ideologies, tho mind and tho will to stand for clean 
and just methods of settling international disputes. Tho fact is that these nations 
who have accepted tho Nazi and Fascist ideologies are thinking entirely in terms of an 
exclusive nationalism indistinguishable from racialism in its worst form, now territories 
and new markete for their goods, Tho selfish possessive instinct centinnes. Morality, as 
the Christian world has known it, has no place in their scheme of life, Christians as 
they are. They glorify tho nation-state, deify it, and subordinate tho individual entirely 
to it. They go on piling up armaments, they increase tho barriers to trade among 
nations, they covet tho powers that have command over the larger part of the 
world’s raw materials, they dream of reviving the glories of old Romo or tho holy 
Roman Empire and they have discovered that foreign relations with people who 
possess the good things of life, who are the guarantors of the adjustments made by 
tho Treaty of Versailles, can be conducted, in the picturesque language of Mr. Eden, 
on tho basis of 'stand and deliver’. 

I cannot help feeling that a great part of the responsibility for the present world 
situation rests with Britain and Franco who have followed policies, which have weak- 
ened definitely the forces of liberal and social democracy and strengthened those of 
fascist reaction, The situation in which the Brirish and the French Governments 
found themselves at Munich was largely of thoir own creation. They were reluctant 
to make to a democratic Germany concessions of which we bear so much. They 
allowed Japan to defy the League and conquer a part of China in 1931. 
They were prepared to see Germany occupy the Rhineland by force without apy 
effective action on their part. They would not agree to parity of armaments with 
Germany at tho Disarmaments Conference and the Conference naturally failed. They 
were not prepared to take effective steps including oil sanctions to prevent Mussolini 
from Bwallowing up Abyssinia. They denied belligerent rights to the legitimate Gov- 
ernment of Spam and would not even strictly enforce tho so called policy of non- 
intervention. They stood by and saw Germany intervene and annex Austria by 
methods which could not be regarded as just. And finally, when at the behest of 
the German Dictator, Henlein and ffuudt had promoted civil strife in Czechoslovakia 
and the German Dictator threatened a world conflagration, France and England were 
not prepared to stand for the principle of settlement of international disputes by 
peaceful methods and allowed Czechoslovakia whose territory France had undertaken 
to respect and preserve under the Franco-Soviet Pact and England under the Cove- 
nant of the League of Nations, to be dismembered at his command. They were, 
and continue to be, quiet spectators of Japanese aggression in China. 

If this is the situation in Europe and the Far East, that in the middle 

East is not less unsatisfactory. Britain has now discoverea that she has given 

mutually contradictory pledges to Jews and the Arab populations in Palestine. 
Tho Arab population continues to be stirred up by Italian and German propa- 
ganda and is not unreasonably apprehensive of its futuroi in a land which, 
whatever the past history might be, the Arabs quite justly claim as theirs. Tho 
world was on the brink of war in September last and while , we are thankful 
that, thanks to the spirit of sacrifice shown Iot a bravo small country and its 
the then respected head, that truly great man, Dr. -Benes, war was averted, wo 
cannot share the optimism of those eulogists of Mr. Neville Ohamherlaiu who 
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think that the Munich Pact is the harbinger of lasting or permanent peace. 

We cannot overlook the fact that the Pact has dismembered the one country 
Tvhich had made a success of democracy in Europe, made Germany the virtual 
master of eastern Europe, enormously increased her prestige and military strength, 
broken up lor all practical purposes the popular front in France and the system 
of alliances which France had built for herself, weakened the forces of Liberal 
and social democracy all the world over, strengthened the Rome-Berlin-iokio 
axis aud dealt a death blow to the League of Natio^ which was the one solid 

achievement of the statesmen responsible for the PeacB_ of yersailles. it is 

difficult for us to believe that the German and Italian dictators _ o® 
content with what they have achieved. Indeed there_ are onnnous signs that 
they are not. It is permissible to hold that if Britain and France had been 
loyal to the League, had stood by the principle of collective security and 
gathered round them the smaller States of Europe who were prepared to follow 
their lead, and had collaborated with Russia, who, whatever her other feults 
might be, has been loyal to the League and the international ideals it muuas 
for, the world would not have witnessed the disheartening spectacle of the 
betrayal of a small country whose only fault wa 8 _ that she ivp loyal to her 

obligations to them and was not prepared to accept in her internal arrangements 
the totalitarian conceptions for which Nazism and Fascism stands. 

The broad fact that stares ns in the face is that France and Brifain yielded to 
force, when they were not prepared to concede to argument. ‘That _ is the really 
fatal piecedent’, as rightly pointed out by Viscount Cecil, established by this 
transaction.’ Whatever subtle differences there _ may be between the Godesburgh 
plan and the Munich Pact, there can be no denying the fact ’that democracy and the 
processes and the purposes tor which democracy stands have received a blow from 
which it will take time for it to recover. Even the apologists of the Munich Pact 
and Government spokesmen like Earl dela Warr recognise now that it has not 
improved the European situation to the extent it was expected to. Consider the 
situation for a moment. Inspite of the no-war _ pact England and France find it 
necessary to rearm with even greater determination thaj-- they have been doing so 
far. The Anglo-Italian pact notwithstanding, Italian, fr^mteers continue to fight 
for Franco’s Spain and the Italian Government c-aal pow^at anti-British propaganda 
among the Arabs, The German press, forr oases aligations under the Munich 
Pact to Britain and France, blesses the mapJt vote / propaganda for the return of 
Tunis and Corsica by Fiance, propaganda cnang^rot calculated to smooth relations 
between France and Italy. The qnestion-of ond wc^oturn of the colonies remains 
unsettled, Germany is certain to press' . '',rrn and they cannot be returned 

easily by mandatory powers, to a totalitSflldwin f.r without the consent of the 
population of those territories, Britain has biSfa’ treat part of her trade with 
Eastern Europe and both Britain and the United Sta'es find themselves in danger 
of losing their South American trade to Germany. Eastern European powers continue 
to come more and more under the sway of the German dictator. Franco’s victory in 
Spain is almost certain and who will deny that it will give Britain an insecnre 
base in Gibraltar ? The Jews in Germany and Italy ccnfinuc to be persecuted 
with even greater rnthlessness than before and that persecution is creating 
difficult problems for the democratic States. With Japan fighting in China 
and Russia exolnded, disarmament is not possible and Germany and Italy are 
not likely _ to agree to a reduction of armaments now or in the immediate future. 
The situation in Memel_ is becoming grave and it remaios to be seen what the 
effect of Mr, Chamberlain's declaration of British policy in case of hostilities 
between Italy and France will be upon Franco-British relations. Japan’s victory 
in China and her nearness to the Indian border have created new problems 
for Britain and necessitated a reorientation of tho defence policy. Can anyone 
who impartially reviews the intornational sitnation deny that we find ourselves 
after the Munich Pact, faced with a situation in which the menace to peace 
and democratic civilization is greater and not less than before ? I have been 
driven to make these observations as I would like the country squarely to 
face the dangers which the new ideologies have created for us. For it is no 
longer possible for ns to lead an isolated existence. India is realizing that she 
18 part of a larger world. 

It is therefore a matter for genuine regret that the suggestion of Mr. Attlee 
ana his colleagaes that .external affairs should be transferred to the control of 
legislature was not accepted by the framers of the new Government of 


the 
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India Act, The present position in regard to external affairs is that, though 
we are original members of the League of Nations, we cannot even discuss or 
offer criticisms in the legislature on foreign policy. Surely this is something 
which is indefensible. Of what use is membership of the League to India if her 
sons and her government cannot express themselves, in a constitutional manner, 
on the vital questions of life and death for nations, nations in whom a large 
section of our population is interested in the middle East ? 

Viewing the world situation in its proper setting bearing in mind what these new 
imperialisms are and mean for the weaker races of mankind, I think we were wise 
in fixing as our objective Dominion Status as defined in the Statute of Westminster. 
No one disputes that a country has a right to aspire to be independent. It is equ- 
ally true that the British Commonwealth is not an achievement of the Indian race 
and that the Indian people cannot take pride in it as Britishers and those who are 
of British stock can. But Dominion Status which is a dynamic conception is hardly 
distinguishable for any practical purpose from virtual independence. It is a free associa- 
tion of free peoples in no way subordinate to one another. In a world full of menace to 
the democratic States, we have in the British Commonwealth of Nations, an organization 
which can provide the base for a system of collective security. And surely democra- 
tic states must pull together. In a world full of menace to the Asiatic and African 
races, it would give to India a souse of security which an entirely independent exis- 
tence cannot. 

But if forgetting the dark chapters in our relationship it is wise for us to accept 
it loyally and unreservedly as our objective, it is equally the duty of those who 
control British policy t^ endow India as speedily as possible with Dominion Status, 
for Indian thought is running in channels which threaten to make an Indo-British 
Commonwealth an unacceptable ideal. 

The lesson drawn from the recent happenings in Europe by a prominent Congress 
leader was that India must seek her salvation outside the commonwealth as she is 
entirely opposed to the foreign policy of Britain which is pro-fascist. Emphatically I 
am no supporter of Mr. foreign jplioy. I have subjected it to such 

rapid criticism as I could ^ is audc,!*, fe.llike fascism as intensely as any 

living man. But the pres«6uveiv ^ not eternal. No Government 

is eternal. Indeed importat great <h opinion are opposed to its 

foreign policy. To base on ' j'ranoe «,•' objection to the objective that 

we have set before ourselves'^l and tho nature of the British con- 

stitution and misunderstand thr'which thfe §i5omiuion Status which gives to tho 
Dominions the right to deter minrjargely of th-.'^s the extent, if any, to which they 
will participate in any war in 'PJay concesslicf might find itself involved. Wo have 
no reason to apologize for the 'that we have sot before ourselves. 

We are as determined as any other political party in tho country tliat our country 
shall be free, but we feel that this full freedom which we seek is reconcilable with 
loyalty to the objective of an Indo-British Commonwealth of Nations to which wo 
may have something distinctive of our own to contribute when wo have reached 
our political maturity. . • 

1 strongly hold that tho problem of Indian defence requires to bo viewed in its 
international setting. The interests of India, England and the democratic world re- 
quire that India should be made as speedily as possible self-sufficient in the matter of 
defence. Tho fundamental difficulty that wo have to face is that tho Government 
havo done all that they could in the past to make tho average Indian believe that 
tho defence forces exist not only for the purpose of defending India from external 
aggression and internal disorder but for maintaining and perpetuating an alien govern- 
ment responsible to tho people of another country. No strengthening of tho Criminal 
Law Amendment Act can or will change this feeling. What is needed is a change 
in _ the Bntish outlook on problem _ of Indian defence. What is wanted is 
action which would change tho attitado of tho Indian people towards defence 
and convince them that it is their most vital concern. 

Tho working out of this ppnciplo requires tliat it should bo made clear beyond 
any possibility of doubt that it is not intended to treat India dilTorontly from tho 
Dominions in the matter of defence and that defence shall at no distant date bo her 
responsibility in the same way and to tho same degree as it is that of tho Domi- 
nions. It is regrettable that tho now Govornmont of India Act does not provide 
for the automatic transfer of control of Defonco to tho Indian people within a 
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dc6nc4 poriod spccidGd tti th 0 Statute itsolf. Tho formula increasing conccTO of tho 
Indian people and not tho British people alone’ is vague, indefinite and unsatisfactory. 
If it moans that tho final development in regard to defence will he some sort at a 
dyarchic arrangement whereby both Britain and India will share control oyer it, 
with India as junior partner, then wo owe it to ourselves to state in the plainest 
terms possible that we can never reconcile ourselves to it. We can never accept a 
position in regard to dofenco control lower_ than that of the Dominions. _ \io are 
not and havo never been opposed to a period of mntnal adjnstment and indeed tho 
proposals which were made at tho Round l^ble Conferences by Liberals and other 
progressive Indian politicians proceeded on this basis._ 

In its constitutional aspects the problem requires not only a clear _ enuncia- 
tion of tho objective but also during tho period of transition, some visible stops 
which would increase tho inflnonco of tho legislataro _ over it; which would make 
the o.vecQtive responsive, if not technically responsible, to opinion voiced in tho 
legislature. It is, therefore, neces.sary to 'insist that in any reconstituted central 
or federal government the member or councillor in charge of the army ahall 
1(3 an Indian drawn prefcr,ably from the legislataro. It is farther necessaiy to 
insist upon a standing committee of tho legislature propondoratingly nqn-omoia! 
in charaotor, the function of which should bo to advice the au tborities on 
dofcnco policy, defonco oxpondituro and employment of Indian troops abroad, 
if and when necessary. The decisions on tho committoe should in my judgment 
bo treated as binding upon the question of the employmoet of Indian troops 
abro.a1. Our position in this respect should bo neither higher nor lower than 
that of tho Dominions. The policy regarding Indianization should during the 
period of transition be under the control of tho Indian Legislature. I would also 
urge that wo should press tliat tho army budget should bo settled on a contract 
basis for Used periods after a thorough enquiry ou which tho legislature should bo 
directly ropresouted through elected representatives. This agreed sum shonld bo open 
to discussion but not subject to tho vote of the legislature. Any excess over tho 
agreed amount should bo subject to tho veto of tho legislature. Till such time as 
full respoDsibilitios has been achieved, it will, perhaps from a constitutional point 
of view, bo necessary to give to tbo Oovornoi -General power to incur fresh expen- 
diture in excess of the amount contraoted for in oases of emergency, tho legislataro 
subsequently having tho right to disenss but not vote this amount. It may bo said 
that some of these proposals would involve a change in the Government of India 
Act but wa havo never agreed to that Act and wo cannot accept tho validity 
of the argament. 

Only tlie other day wo were told by Earl Baldwin that tbo roarmanent programmo 
necessitates that Governraent should mobilize industrj". Success in war in tho 
inodorn world depends upon a comprehensive military organization which utilizes to 
tho fullest extent possible tho man-power and tho industrial and agrioultural 
resources of a country. Here unfortunately owing to tho mutiny complex from 
which oar military experts suffer, the problem has never been viewed iu this perspec- 
tive. Rccrnilment to the standing army is confined to certain classes and creeds. Apart 
from the fact that tho present policy has created a virtual monopoly in favour of one 
particular province and has perpetuated the present cast distinctions, it is open to tho 
grave objections that it is unjust to the other province which contriboto equally with 
the Punjab to the federal revenue and which also havo glorious military traditions, as 
any students of Indian history and oven Anglo-Indian history will bo able to testify. 
It IS urged in defence of tho present policy that the standing army is not 
large m_ numbers and that consequently the military authorities find convenient to 
recruit it from classes which havo a particular aptitude for a military careor. No 
cao denied that having regard to tho size of tho country, _ the standing army is not 
to bo largo. But it is conveniently forgotten by tho apologists and upholders of tho 
present arrangement that a substantial part of this army consists ot British troops 
which can and onght to bo reduced consistently with the safety of the nountrv, sun- 
Etantially. Even Government, by transferring three Brifish battalions from India to 
Pa.cstino, have admitted that there is at least a partial truth in onr criticism. Onr 
view is and has all along been that a _ .substaaii.al reduction leading evoatnally to the 
Citrotnation of British troops is possible in tho country, that this reduction would 
lessen the cost of the army and tluat it British troops are so reduced, provinces and 
claraii.s that ,<:et no chance of recruitment in the army would get in tho luture. 

It is tho height of unwisdom to mate the democracies of future dependent for 
ihcir safety and tlso integrity of their country— in which all of us bava an equal 
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interest upon a professional army drawn largely from particular areas and classes. 
Experience has shown that the Indian officers recruited from the so-called non- 
martial races have proved to be as highly efficient as the officers drawn from the 
martial races and the British officers. Why cannot, then, the men from the areas 
and classes which are not adequately represented, be expected to give as good an 
account of themselves ? It is all a question of opportunity, training, creation of right 
environment. Surely, it is not right to emasculate entire populations. Surely it is 
not righteous to deny to those who wish to serve their country as soldiers the oppor- 
tunity to do so. Surely the men who come from the other provinces have a greater 
interest in the fortunes of this land than men drawn from the independent kingdom 
of Nepal. Connected with this question is that of a proper army reserve available in time 
of national emergency. In building up her reserve, England has not resorted to com- 
pulsion and it will be agreed generally that, apart from any objection that wo may 
have to it on principle, and I confess I am opposed to it in principle, compulsion 
in military service is not a practicable proposition. The Indian army has a strength 
of 1,55,000. The reserve is only about 35,OCO only. In England, according to the 
figures available for 1937, the total number of regular troops was 2,10,000 and the 
strength of the army reserve amounted to 1,33,000. Modern countries have discover- 
ed that an efficient army system requires that meu should, after receiving proper 
training in the regular army, be absorbed in the reserve available for omergoncios. 
You will agree with me that the reserve should be strengthened. Not only havo wo 
have hardly any territorial army worth mentioning, but very little effort has boon 
made in the past to develop it, and there are not adeqnate opportunities for military 
training for our youg men. 

With a more careful husbanding of our resources, with greater Indianization and 
the reduction of British troops and a more reasonable contribution by Britain 
towards our defence than she is making at present, it should havo been possible for 
us to attach some importance to onr air and naval forces. As it is, a very largo 
portion of our revenue is absorbed in maintaining the land forces and onr Defence 
department has paid so far very little attention to strengthening the Indian air and 
naval forces. The case for speedy Indianization of the officer ranks has boon stated 
over and over again by us m our resolutiou and the resolutions of other public 
bodies and the legislature. J would not like to tire you 1^ repeating those arguments 
hero. At the present rate it will take centurios for the Indian army to bo Indiauized. 
The rate of reernitment to the Royal Indian Navy too is grossly inadequate. A com- 
mittee will shortly bo sitting to consider the question of Indianization. I hopo that 
the composition of this committee will bo such as to give public satisfaction. It 
should bo preponderalingly non-official in character. I may also express the hopo that 
its recommendations, if they should turn out to be progressive, will not moot 
with the same fate as those of the Committee. "What wo are entitled to insist upon 
is a scheme which will Indianizo within a roasoablo short period, the officer ranks 
of the army. Mere tinkering with the problem will satisfy no one. Into the ques- 
tion raised by certain announcements made for increasing the pay and other condi- 
tions of service to tbo British army in India. I do not propose to enter. I am sure 
you thoroughly disapprove of the policy which impose, without any consideration for 
the Indian tax-payor, fresh burdens on India. ■V\’‘o have a committee _at 

present going into tbo question of army roorganization and the financial contribution 
that Britain ought to make towards India. It is to bo deeply regretted 

that Indians havo been excluded from serving on that committee. I am sure that yon 
will agree, tlierefore, with the view that was expressed by Sir Chimanlal Sotlavad 
that Indian self-respect reqnires that Indians invited to appear before the Chatfiold 
Committee should decline to do so. 

I shall DOW pass on to the constitntional issue. TThen Lord Irwin declared that 
Dominion Status was implicit in the preamble of the Government of India Act of 
1919 and that a conference would bo held at which an effort would be made to 
arrive at precise agreements with Indian xepresontatives, and that tho Indian States 
would also bo rcprcsentol at this conference, we welcomed tho annonnosment as a 
definite commitment on the part of Britain to Dominion states for India and the 
confercncG nicthod in ^hich tto behoved as a necessary scfiusl to an exclasivo BnUsh 
commission. But as years went on, wo fonnd that the diCTcreaces between n.s and 
the British state-^mcn in power were vital and when tlie report of tho Joint Selwt 
Committee was pnblishcd, wo fonnd that onr dearest wishes had bc-on ignored and 
thirl wo were being given d constitution which had maav retrograde featares nad 
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■which -we felt would retard- India’s progress- -towards full responsibility .imd nati.oa- 
hood. We felt that the price which we were -ashed to pay for greater .ireedoro .iu 
the provinces was not worth paying and we -had, Liberals ^ we were, no ppmion pat 
to take the line that the constitution yas utterly unacceptable, -and that indeed ,iye 
were better without it. It was not that we were opposed-to federation. There is , a 
mystic unity underlying India and for our part we have .always. believed— and pelieved 
earnestly— that a federation which would unify India is the only right obmctive for 
us. Realists as we were, we are not opposed to a defined period of transition an,d 
we were even agreeable to reasonable safeguard demonstrably in the_ interest of India. 
But a careful study of the constitution as it was proposed by the Joint Select Commi- 
ttee convinced us that it was likely to create blocks in the way of our further pro- 
gress, and that in recommending it, the committee had not only ignored the memo- 
randa submitted by the Indian delegation, the excellent draft report of Mr. Attlee 
and his colleagues but also the Prime Minister’s declaration at the first conference 
that the reserve powers shall be so framed as not to prejudice _the-_ advance of India 
to full responsibility. What determined our attitude was the implication of some of 
the more serious features of the scheme, such for example as (a) the provision that 
relations of Indian States outside the federal sphere should continue for ever to be 
with his Majesty’s Government (b) the virtual veto which the scheme gave to _ rulers 
of Indian States over constitutional development, (o) the heavy weightage given to 
the States in representation in the federal legislature (d) the commercial discrimination 
clauses which have been so framed as to maike it vittaally_impossiblo_ for the Indian 
Government to give subsidies or bounties, to Indian industries and which are calculated 
to create new vested interests round them (el indirect election to the Federal Assembly 
■which is calculated to split up British India representation and prevent national issues 
coming up before a national electorate (f) almost co-eqnal financial powers of .the 
two Houses and the provisions for immediate joint sessions to. settle disputes (g) 
the provisions in regard to the relative strength and power of the two Houses (h) 
the communal award which is calculated to make a nationalist solution at some 
future date more diflcioult, (i) the financial safeguards and the reservation of monetary 
policy in the hands of the Governor-General (j) the provisions in regard to the 
Federal Railway Authority which would take the railways virtually out of the 
control ot the Federal Government, (k) the provision that Indian States’ representa- 
tives will bo appointed by rulers of States and the voice given to them in matters 
of purely British India concern, (1) the absence of any provision in the Act for 
farther constitutional development, (m) finally and most important of all the absence 
of any machinery in the Act for the automatic achievement of Dominion Status 
within the meaning of the Statute of Westminster. These, we felt, were features 
which would place obstacles to progress on democratic aud nationalist lines. 

Ton will thus see that our objection was to certain vital ' features of the schema 
taken aS a whole and not to any particular part of it only. The Government of India 
Act js an accomplished fact and we gladly admit that it has been working in the 
provinces hotter than we apprehended. The blocks against which wo fought havp 
been created and the only important provisions of the Act which remain to come 
into, operation are those relating to the Federal Executive and the. Federal 
Legislature. Whatever our dissatisfaction with the constitution— and .1 have not 
concealed my utter dislike of it— the position at the centre today is intolerable. An 
irremovable executive has to take its orders from the Secretary ot State and regulate 
its relations with an elected legislature, Often wo find that Indian interests have to 
go to the wall.. With democratic governments in the provinces, friction lietween the 
exeoiitive and the legislature is' .likely ifi the central ' constitution is ‘allowed lo 
remain as it; is, to grow more and 'not 'less. The' bentral' constitution cannot arid 
must not bo allowed, to remain as it is. We feel that the rulers of the Indian' States 
nave it within their power to make a contribution to ;the solatioa‘of the problem of 
a central government^ by agreeing, to send only elected representatives to the 
legislature. Such action on their _ part, would ' be deeply appreciated in India, give 
from_ attacks which no Princes Protection Act cdn give '■for- party 
mniiatiOM in the legislature, protect "them from , hhing dragged into - the ■vortex of 
pan conttQi?:ersies and British India party politics, free' them' as nothing else 
cfrann*^® ' , sphere at all events, from interference' 'bv"the' Political department, 

rnntri „ “ their own subjects' and' 'ma'ke a"" real party system of the 

of tho! ® 1 conditions' in which they find themselves, some 

ui lueir men should on certain occasions have sided with British India representatives 
il 
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in cheering and heartening for those who realize that a great many of the questions 
with which we have to deal at the centre are of an Indo-Eritish character. Wo 
cannot forget that the late Sir Sultan Ahmed Khan was a signatory of the minority 
report of the Hunter Committee, that General Raj wade threw his weight on the side 
of progress in the Chetwode Committee and was a co-signatory of the minute 
associated with the honoured name of Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer, and that his Highness 
the Maharaja of Bikaner was critical of the monetary policy of the Indian Govern- 
ment at the Round Table Conference. But a nominated block is inherently incompa- 
tible with responsible government and the question has perforce to be looked at from 
the point of view of principle. 

No one knows whether federation will materialize and when. No party seems to 
want it in its present form. As a party we are averse to indulging in threats but 
we have repeatedly made it clear that we stand for agreed solutions and not imposed 
ones. Wo do not believe in imposed solutions. They do not work or work only 
creakily. They do not settle questions, they merely accentuate them. Wo have 
pointed out the directions in which the scheme of federation must he revised in the 
numerous resolutions that we have passed on it. The more important modifications 
essential for its successful working have been set forth in the memoranda of the 
Indian delegation to the Round Table Conference and tho draft r-eport of Mr. Attlee 
and his colleagues. Wo have pressed for those modifications before and we shall 
go on pressing for them in future. We have no faith in the method of a constituent 
assembly. A real constituent assembly, as the experience of history teaches us, 
can come only as the result of a successful revolution. We do not stand for revo- 
lution. We stand for democratic process, for ordered progress, if yon prefer this 
phrase. We do not profess to know what the advocates of a constituent assembly 
have in mind. But if what they meant by a constituent assembly is nothing more 
than a convention or conventions such as those which settled the constitution of 
Australia, wo are prepared to say that that is an aspiration which we share with them. 
But we dare not blind ourselves to the present communal situation, and with dis- 
sensions in our ranks and our experience of the Round Table Conference, we cannot 
put it forward as an immediately practicable proposition. 

We do not know what the ultimate decision in regard to federation will he. Mr. 
Bose has been saying that if it is imposed, the Congress will resort to mass civil 
disobedience. That way lies disaster. We owe it to ourselves and to' the country 
which we love as dearly as Mr. Bose, to utter a warning, in the present tense 
communal -atmosphere, against the dangers of such a course. 

Fortunately, the wiser heads of the Congress have been keeping discreetly silent 
It would, in my humble judgment, be a grievous blander on the part of democratic 
provinces to give up in pursuit of a weapon which experience has demonstrated to 
bo a double-edged one, the position of advantage they enjoy at present, the opportu- 
nity they possess, within their limited resources, to do constructive work for social 
and economic uplift and establish correct conventions of responsible government and 
traditions of democracy. It would be serious mistake too to abandon the lever 
they possess, to control the tendencies of a centre which, it is apprehended, will be 
unduly conservative. That is not tho way to combat the new constitutions. Politics 
is the art of method and results. 

Wise statesmanship consists in sizing up situations and devising effective weapons 
to meet them. Not by refusing to handle the machinery set up at the centre but by 
utilizing it in an independent, courageous and constructive manner for the removal of 
those obstacles which the Act has, unfortunately, placed in our way, shall we be able 
to build up a mighty force which even this extraordinarily rigid constitution will not 
bo able to resist. There is no inconsistency in condemning the framework of tho Act 
and then bending it for tho promotion of these ends we believe in. We should 
despair of the future if ivo did not believe in the capacity of Indian (inclnding Indian 
States) and British statesmanship to profit by experience gained of the Government of 
India Act in operation. Let us, therefore, take care to see that in an attempt at 
wrecking the federation, we do not w’reok ourselves, 

I shall with your permission now offer a few observations on tho question of the 
Indian states Ihe^ democratizatioii and modernization of their administrations, Tho 
developments in British India, the possibility of Federation matorializing, and the 
time-spirit have had their inevitable reactions on tho Indian states, and the subjects 
of the Indian states naturally desire that they should have the institutions which wo 
enjoy and which wo wish to see developed and e.xpanded. As Liberals who beliova 
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in the democratic principle and the British system of inrisprndeflce it is irnpossible 
for ns to withhold our sympathy with what is reasonable and legitimate m their 
demands. We cannot stand for one system in British India and quite another in 
Indian states. That is quite impossible. It is to be deeply regretted that progress m 
the two Indias has been unequal. It is a fact which we may and do deeply deplore, 
but cannot ignore# We are, for onr part, qnito prepared to recognize that tno states 
ate in varying stages ot political and educational development, and that what is 
possible in British India may not porhaps in its entirety be immediately possible in 
all the Indian states. Bat neither British nor Indian opinion can be expected to 
uphold systems of government which are too ante-diluvian for the requirements of 
the times. 

We have no desire to dictate to their Highnesses, but as patriotic men who are 
(we would ask them to believe) not unfriondily to thorn, we deem it our duly to say 
that it is imperative in the mutual interests of both the Indias and the smooth 
working of federation, that the two Indias should have approximately the same 
standard of government. 

We would, therefore, urge their Highnesses to declare responsible government as 
their objective, an objective for the realization of which they will work as speedily 
as the oirenmstanoes in their respective states will permit, by conceding instalments 
of responsible or representative government, establishing independent judiciaries, 
granting fnndaraental rights including those of free speech and assooiation, limiting 
their civil lists and establishing the rule of law and the equality of all citizens before 
the law. It must, in fairness to the more enlightened rulers, be recogeized that they have 
latterly shown an appreoiation of the new forces that are at work and in consequence of 
that taken steps to modernize their administrations. (Jonstitntional government would 
strengthen and not weaken their hold over thoir subjectSj as the example of the 
House of Windsor shows. It would give them a security which personal rule, how- 
pver benevolent, cannot and a freedom from that paramoiintcy which is often so 
irksome to them. Wo hold it to bo imperatively necessary that genuine representa- 
tive government as a prelude to responsible government should be established in all 
the states, in some of a more advanced typo than in others, but no state should be 
without it In some of the states the most advaucod type of representative govern- 
ment is possible. In the more advanced states it is possible and desirable to go 
further and their subjects would be justified in pressing for and tho rulers would 
bo wise in conceding to them a substantial inslaimont of responsible government. 
What makes an administration worthy of respect is adhoronco to those canons of 
good government which wore so well emphasized by Lord Irwin (now Lord Halifax) 
which was communicated by * him to tho rulers and which was 
published by the Indian Social Reformer in its issue of Dec. 3. We should hive been 
happy, if we could with truth say that thoso canons are adhered to by all stato 
administrations. Subversive activities — activities which sap tho foundation of a state — 
cannot be fooght by a denial of freedom of speech, press or assooiation. They can be 
lOugM effectively only by bold and oomprebensivo measures of reform, by reoogniz- 
’“S the right of the subjects to agitata in a constitutional manner for the enlargement 
of their rights and the redress ot their grievances. It may not bo possible to bavo 
TOppnsible government in its most developeil form — we have not got it yet in 
British^ India— all at once but it is possible to have executives which are responsible 
in spirit, if not in strict legal theory, to the feelings and wishes of oleotod represen- 
tatives of tho people. "While it is essential that there should be representative 
government and the rule of law, we are not among thoso who desire to see tho 
Inumn states eliminated. Wo could have wished to see them, Indian as they are in 
origin, excel oven British India. But it is the duty of a true friend to be frank and 

It IS in that spirit that I have ventured to make somo observations on state adminis- 

Bat if it is the duty of the states to be progressive in spirit and their 
tteaods of administration, it is equally tho duty of the subjects not to resort to 
Violent or heroio methods. We are constitutionalists. We have limited ourselves to 
methods in which we believe. We cannot be expected to stand for one 
motnod in British India and quite another in the Indian states, and particularly 
tnosestates which offer no obstacles in the way of real genuine constitutional 

agitauen. Eestraint is not a sign of weakness, it is a mark of strength. 

I propose now to invite your attention to the working of provincial autonomy. 
^ estimating its working we must bear in mind (at that tho constitution being 
worked is one to which Indian political parties have not agreed, (b) that it js 
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being worked in eight provinces by a party whiplt found itself engaged in direct 
notion at the time when the constitution rvas being evolved, (c) that the party_ in 
power in those provinces had made promises of a now heaven and earth at a time 
when it had not made up its mind to assume responsibility and was not certain of 
doing so, (d) that the federal issue is cot regarded as being settled, (e) that owing to 
the system of electorates and the friction" between the Congress and the Muslim 
League the communal situation has deteriorated, (f) that the country has not recovered 
from the effects of the economic depression and oven in normal _ times it is extraor- 
dinarily poor, (g) that the Congress has an extreme left which has often given 
trouble to it, (h) that the limited resources and the fixed charges which tliey have to 
respect do not make a rapid development of social services possible and, (i) that 
totalitarian conceptions dominate the world today. _ If you bear in mirid these considera- 
tions you will probably agree with me that it is a matter for satisfaction that the 
provincial governments, and in them I include the Congress governments also, should 
have acquitted themselves generally speaking as well as they have. 

The Congress governments are learning what we have always emphasised that 
liberty has to be reconciled with order, that administration is an art which requires 
not mere talk but wisdom, sympathy, tact and firmness, 

'■ Generally speaking, the ministries have approached their task in a spirit of po®- 
mendablo energy. But while recognizing tho success which has attended provincial 
autonomy — and we must not omit our tribute to the Governors, and services also for 
their admirable spirit of cooperation— it is no part of our duty as independent critics 
to ignore certain disquieting tendencies. There is tendency on the part of the leading 
spokesmen of the Congress to identify it with the nation. Undoubtedly the Congress 
is a powerful organization and it is the government in eight provinces. But wp are 
thinking in democratic and not totalitarian terms. A constitutional opposition is as 
essential for the sucessful operation of democracy as a clean and honest government. 
There are bodies of men who do not belong to that organization and they nave a rigut 
to insist that their existence shall not ha ignored. Perhaps a reason for this tendency 
where it exists is that the average man feels that united action under well-direotea 
leadership is necessary in the oircumstances in which India, which has not aohieveu 
her freedom, finds herself. But that is a line of development which is, in my judg- 
ment, no longer open to us. Social and economic questions are coming to tno 
forefront and the introduction of responsible government has made it essential that 
the country should bo able to provide alternative governments to the governments 
in power. It is to be regretted that the oppositions are .weak and often communal 
in composition. That perhaps is a penalty that we have to pay for our system or 
electorates. 

Further, there is a tendency to rush through legislation without a thorough con- 
sideration of its reactions on the social and economic life of the community. Ofteu 
the procedure of a select committee is dispensed with. You have had an example 
of this in the Trade Disputes Bill recently before the Bombay legislature. Instances 
have occurred where the highest courts have had to cowmeat on interference by 
individual Congressmen with tho civil and judicial administrations of their districts. 
There have been cases of interference even on the part of Congress ministries with 
judicial processes and with judicial findings. Some Oongressmeu Aave sometimes be- 
haved as if they individually had power over district or judicial authoritios and com- 
plaints have been heard— complaints of which even Congress Governments have had 
to lake notice— of attempting to influence adminstration otherwise than by means of 
open discussions in the legislature and other formal procedure. The Criminal Law 
Amendment Act, to_ which we objected and they objected, has been used to stifle 
anti-Hindi agitation in Bladras. There is too much intolerence in the party and even 
its leaders are not free from it. A refusal to see the other side of the picture and 
a belief that wisdom and patriotism are to be found exclusively in their ranks 
only are characteristic of it. 

I shall now come to the institution of the so-called High Command. "Well, ladies 
and gentlemen, you and I are not accustomed to senii*niilitary language, and I con- 
fess it is hard for me to understand the reasons which have been used to justify 
its existence. I can understand the case_ for national governments, national coalitions 
and united fronts. ["W^e ourselves are a national party and we have always been opposed 
to exclusive provincialism. I can understand ministries of different provinces consul- 
ting each other and even :consulting their party outside the legislatures and keeping 
in touch with their party machines. But 1 cannot understand this institation. What 
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is our objeotivo ? Is it democracy or is it some _ abnormal form of democracy un- 
tnown to countries in which, the liberal state flourishes ? That is the vital question 
raised by the Khare controversy. "We are not interested in the personal quarrels 
between Dr. Share and his colleagues. But there is a public aspect of the incident 
which we cannot ignore. That a body of men, however eminent, who are outside 
the legislature, should dictate to the Premier and his colleagues and that the Prime 
Minister and his colleagues should, forgetting their responsibility in the legislature, be 
controlled by them, is something which is quite inconsistent with democracy as we 
understand it. Healthy conventions of collective responsibility _ cannot grow if 
ministers and legislatures are made to take orders from a body outside the legislatures. 
Just consider what the High Command is. Colleagues can appeal to it against their 
chief, chiefs can be censured and expelled for asserting their authority, cases in 
which ministers have taken,-rightly or wrongly, certain decisions, can be submitted to 
it for revision, legislation pending before the legislature can be referred to_ it for 
settlement. Wo cannot approve of all this. Even parties which have revolutionary 
background have never developed a machine like the High Command. Parties 
preserve their integrity and control their extreme elements by other means and the 
Congress, if it wishes to preserve its integrity and control its heterogenous elements, 
must devise some other methods of doing so. 

I propose to make some observations on Congress policy in general. 

I have this to say on their financial policy that it appears to be a curious mixture 
of pcriBce of revenue and imposition of new taxes, of ill-judged economies and 
lavish expenditure on hastily considered schemes. 

I have to invite your attention to another feature of Congress policy. One of our 
complaints against the old bureaucratic government used to be that it was unwilling 
or at all events reluctant to separate the judicial from the executive functions. 
Congressmen too were equally vehement in their nonofficial days in their condemna- 
tion of this combination of functions. But today we find that the attitude of the 
Congress has undergone a change. Some of their spokesmen have spoken as if they 
Tvere in love with the present system of combination of functions. The scheme 
which has been devised in the United Provinces of judicial magistrates is a mere 
eye-wash. In Bombay too the attitude of the ministry towards this question has, I 
equally unsatisfactory. 

The .need for separation of functions is greater and not less under a system of 
party and responsible government. Pure justice is the greatest blessing that a 
°'^’l'zed state can confer upon its citizens. It is not enough that there 

^11^ I D further essential that the public and the parties concerned 

should have confidence that justice is being done. A scheme which will separate the 
lunotions is not impossible of being put into operation immediately. The fact is that 
the Will to separate them is lacking. The desire to control the judiciary has become 
perhaps as keen with Congress government as it was with the old bureaucracy. 

You will perhaps allow me to offer a few remarks on Congress educational 
t ^ ™ >'1 saying that so far they have evolved no policy. I 

tnint you will agree with mo in holding that the Wardha scheme is educationally 
unsound. It is wrong to give to education a severely militarian character 

irom ^ the _ very start. You and I do not want our children and our neigh- 

Donrs children to be turned into factory workers without even the res- 
trictions which the Factory Act impose on employers. It has bean 

M i’® to discover that education can be made self-supporting. I 

snould have thought that a party which claims to represent the masses would 
that educational opportunity is fundamental to economic opportunity, 
tuat higher education cannot be measured in terms of rupees, annas and pies, 
" western Australia I found that university education was free. Here it is being 
by responsible spokesmen that universities should -be made self-supporting, 
inat ttey should be turned into mere examining bodies, that cultural 

eaueation is of no use, and that the ebarkha and the spinning wheel 

suffice to make our children grow into intelligent, efficient leaders and 
wotxers m an age of machinery and fierce international competition, for world 
marnets. I _ am-and I think you too— are unrepentant believers in higher 
eaueation, m well-planned education, which is neither too exclusively literary 

nor too exclusively vocational. Pressure is needed to keep the Congress govern- 
Sra f- ®‘'ujght in this matter of -education. Expansion of education in all 
eeooudary and university— is necessary if this country is to 
wae us proper place among the nations of the world. 
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Genllemen, the economic issue is, I should say, the gravest of all the issues 
that face us. There is poverty and hunger and misery in this land. The vast 
mass of our people have to live in unhealthy conditions and go through life 
without opportunity to develop their faculties. The purchasing power of millions 
of our people is almost nil and their standard of life consequently too low. No 
one who has a heart can fail to sympathize with human misery and as Liberals, 
it has been our endeavour in the past and will continue to bo so in the future, to 
find a solution of the problem of Indian poverty which increasing population, the 
economic depression and the unfair policy of the governments in the past have 
accentuated. I think you will agree with me that the new provincial governments 
have yet to evolve a constructive policy of economic development which will be 
both practical and fair to all the interests involved. I also think that you will 
agree with me in welcoming the initiative taken in this direction by the recent 
conference of Congress ministers and other prominent Congressmen. I think 
you will further agree with me that Government and people should aim at a 
well-balanced economy and that that requires that agriculture should receive 

equal attention with industry. A well-directed policy is not possible without 
the help of the Central Government, but the policy of that Government in recent 
years has, I think, not been such ns to inspire confidence. We should inter 
alia press for (a) a reconsideration of the monetary policy and the rupee 
ratio, (b) a more liberal fiscal policy, (c) bilateral commercial agreements which 
would expand our export trade, (d) a policy of more active encouragement 

for our industries, and (e) a more active policy of copital expenditure by 
borrowing on public works. I also hold it essential that there should bo 
more cooperation between capital and labour than there unfortunately is at 
present if we are to achieve big results. We have always endeavoured to bold 
the scales between capital and labour even. As men who believe in and 
stand for social justice, wo have always been particularly solicitous for the weaker 
side. Wo have always supported whatever has satisfied us is reasonable in lha 
demands of labour and have always pleaded for the human touch in industry. 
Personally, I have always held fast to the motto of that truly ethical statesman, 
President Roosevelt, ‘humanity before profits’. Healthy trade unionism has always 
had our full support. Wo have always supported beneficent labour legislation 
and indeed, have always pleaded for better conditions for both our industrial 
and agricultural labourers. But wo feel that the present industrial strife is 

not likely to lead us anywhere. Our principal problems are under-production 

and under consumption. We cannot solve the economic problem merely by n 
better distribution of what wo now produce. The crying need is increased 
production. It is essential that there should bo peace and harmony in industry 
if wo are to achieve rapid industrialization. Too many strikes, revolutionary 
slogans, threats of overthrowing the present social order, the many injustices 
of which wo recognize and seek to redress, by violence or semi-violence, defeat 
their own object. They do not weaken, they strcnglhen the forces of reaction. 
Perhaps you will allow a personal reference, I claim to bo a friend of labour. 
1 have taken such interest as I could in labour legislation and the work of 
the International Labour Organization at Geneva and have drawn my inspiration 
from Geneva. As a friend of labour, I consider it my duty to advise moderation 
on the part of labour. 

I should like to make one or two remarks on our attitude towards tenants and 
landlords. That our sympathies should be with the tenants is not only understand- 
able but natural and inevitable when you remember that wc are Liberals and not 
Tories. It is not our lack of sympathy with the tenants, or any desire to maintain 
the status quo (we do not wish it to be maintained as our resolutions show) that 
has compelled us to criticise certain parts of the Tenancy Bill now before the United 
Provinces legislature. It is the sense of justice which is the key-stone of Liberalism, 
that has forced us to point out that it is not proper to impose obligations upon a 
class and then deny to it adequate facilities to fulfil them. Congress has yet to learn 
that vote-catching devices arc no subBtilutcs for well-thought out legislation. 

With the exception of Zanzibar where an agreement has been reached in regard 
to the trade in clove the condition of Indians overseas continues to be a sourco of 
anxiety. 

The position of Indian settlers in South Africa has nf no lime been satisfactory. 
It continues to deteriorate and I note with regret (bat at the Transvaal United 
Party, which is supposed to bo less unsympathetic than the other parlies, rcsolti- 
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respect 01 ABiai cs auu lua present moment there is BittiDg in the 

ftsrnal n commission to enquire into . the evasions of ® ou^^S^the 

s s”'™? br.Sd'b/'.S oSsnriar ■„?/. 

string"nrfaut only by granting Indians the elementary right of citizenship now 

'^^'’in^sLya^Sie Indian community is perturbed over the proposed Order in 
Council regarding the reservation of the highland areas to Europeans. Any 
such statutory recognitiou would perpetuate a condition of affairs which is not 
only unjuat to Indian settlers but inconsistent with that claim for equality of 
citizenship which we can never give up. .... 

The question of land tenure and the proposal to tighten e.’tisting immigration 
restrictions in Fiji should also receive our attention. . • u . 

It is unfortunate that the Royal Commission on the West Indies which has 
started work in Jamaica has no Indian on it. The report of the Commissi^ will 
be awaited with interest ns wo have a considerable Indian population in British 
Guiana and Trinidad. 

An event of major importance is the publication of Sir Edward Jackson’s report 
on Indian emigration to Ceylon. He has expressed ths opinion that Indian imniigrants 
have contributed greatly to the development of Ceylon and recommended continuance 
ol import of Indian labour. Va cannot allow Indian emigration nntil- the policy of 
Ceylon Government changes. It is a matter for regret that the Villago Communities 
Ocdioance his not been amended on the lines desired bj[ Indian opinion. 

In view of Mr. Chamberlain’s foreign policy, it is imperative^ obligatory, in my 
opinion, to make it clear that India is interested in Tanganyika and that she will 
resent any step which transfers this mandated territory to a totalitarian state which 
has treated her minorities in the manner Germany’ has. It is to bo hoped that the 
b-eague of Nations will not be ignored in settling this question. "We must insist 
upon freedotn of vote for onr delegates on this question and insist that on this issue 
tney suonld be bonnd by the opiuious of the Indian legislature. 

Ladies and gentlemen, we sometimes feel apprehensive of the future of Libera- 
lism m tho modern world — ’ . - .... 


an m our own country. In my opinion there no reason for 


1 . ODshriued in Liberalism are eternal and they cannot die, "We. 
nnr * foM -I’ one aims and objectives cannot be different from those of 

ctmfliotin Jo V-? world. ’We find onrselves in a world of 

Dwtioninr and the average man is entitled to know w’hat onr 

fnndamBiiHfJiffoJ' ’ ^®refeie, pardon me if 1 endeavour to re-stata the 
Reformatinn iKo . Liberalism, which is a ohiid of the Protestant 

movemenb! ’ otJeoo Revolutionary _era_ and the nineleentU century natioudist 
right to individual and his capacity for, as well as his 

tieal and onLoI- and self-expression. It visualizes a social order, a poli- 

of life Ti ston which will provide every individual with a decent standard 
SDEech and n ie}ga of discretion and proclaims that freedoms of thought, 
hbertv is growth of tho individual. Its conception of 

intensitv nf u positive one. It asserts with enthusiasm and 

real seoarit^ a ^ democratic state can men and women find 

Ihe Slate ba^rp*J>^n-i antagonism between the individual and 

•loottines of ninVJ,- . rejects the materialistic conception of history and the 
cl value Ti proletariat dictatorship, world revolutiou and tho labour theory 

nations bi® Aumaaity and social solidarity. It aflnrms tho right of all 

impetia’lisms n ,7 V ^ destiny without interference by alien 

for examrilft'«7AJ°i“ , justice by diminishing through state action— snoh 

grosser ineouatit^o development of social services and the method of taxation — 
make a harmnnin « tortune which constitute a blot on modern civilization and 
fba burdpn , nsgrowch of human personality impossible. It believes in. plaoiu] 
onf,:- .7“ °f taxation on those who are best able 


unfair ^ 

found to pvici tJ®' ft Opposes privilege and monopoly wherever they may bo 
•fisease misprw • asserts that poverty, and all that goes with it— slums, dirt, vice, 
tkal it ’is tlip •’ 'Snorance and superstition — is revolting to tho social conscience and 
equalitv nf 7 ,™P®t®;hvo duty of the community to eradicate it. It stands for 
0 opportunity, for a social system in which it shall ho possible for all to 
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start .life, without avoidable handic,aps, It,.oudaavou.rs to break .down the rigidity of 
class barriers afld maintains that it is,, the .duty,, ot ..gov.ernmon.t to be fair to ali 
sections' of , the community. Unlike, a mechanical, soeiaiism ,it refuses to be bound by 
the hide bound dogma of. the nationalization of .the moans of production and distri- 
bution^ as a panacea for. all the ills to which soejety is 'heir.. But it is not opposed 
to nationalization whore „ and when necessary. ‘ It favours, where necessary and 
desirable — ,witness for example the American experiment — state intervention in and . 
state regulation and control of the economic life of the community. But it is opposed 
to regimentation of life. It stands for a dynamic conception of life for progress, for 
reform ahd^not stagnation. .E'xperience has taught it that in human affairs men oanuot . 
dispense! with gradualness,' but gradualness for it implies action and is not, as. Professor 
PigOu would say, ’a name for standing still. It believes in a wider and juster diffusion 
of economic power, and in ‘the joy of possession,’ It maintains that only in and, 
through service can the individual achieve perfection and left in this country 'to 
discover that education can be made self-supporting. 1 should have thought that a 
party which claims to represent the masses would realize that educational opportunity 
IS fundamental to’ economic opportunity, that higher education cannot be measured^ in 
teribs of rupees, annas and pies. In western Australia I found that university 
education was free. ' Here it is being urged by responsible spokesmen that Universities 
sbonld be made self-supporting, that they should be turned into mere examining 
bodies; that is to say, his idea of self-perfection by acting as a member of a social 
organization in which each contributes to the better being of all the rest', anil that, 
as a recent commentator has pointed out, ‘the ethical value of the institutions of civil 
life lies in their operation’, as ‘giving reality to the. capacities of will and reason and 
enabling them to bo really exercised’. Surely .a creed like this can nover die. It can 
die with life itself. ; • , . • 

I 'have, endeavoured to state our objectives as I feel that an idealistic background 
is necessary ffor political party. Ideals must have, however, some relation to realities 
and 'as mdn who understand the limitations we have to work under we have advocated 
only such as_I. believe them to be practicable and- yet not visionary measures as will 
relievo the distressing poverty of our people. They are based upon a- recognition _ of 
the legitimate rights of all classes and I am sura, are within the range of practioa! 
politics. It has not boon our practice to make promises which wo cannot fulfil. A 
peru-sal of our resolutions will show that we have always urged, inter alia, (a) _a 
reform of agrarian- laws which will be fair to all classes and secure the .tenantry in 
their legitimatejirights, principally fixity of tenure and fair rents, (b) .embodiment in 
legislative. .enactments of the main principles of land revenue assessment in provinces 
where this .has dot yet. been done, (o) relief of agricultural indebtedness by means of 
of dcbticonciliation boards, land mortgage, banks and the extension of the cooperative 
moveme.nf, (d) the adoption of measures to check further fragmentations and facilitate tbq. 
copsolidation of .agricultural holdings, (e) substantial aid in the development of industries' 
big and ismall alike, (f). a fiscal monetary .policy wholly in the interests of India 
(g), legislation for the more adequate protection of labouring classes "both in urban and. 
rqjal areas, (b) the early introduction of free and compulsory elementary educatiop 
for,, both boys and girls, (i) a reform of the educational system which without 
prejudice to the wider diffusion ot higher education the need for which we recognize 
I ventnre to think more tlian any other party in the country would enable ,ouf 
young men by its diverse nature to bo diverted to wealth producing occupations, 

(j) adequate provision for medical relief and the promotion of public healtli. 
particularly " in rural areas, and (k) an active policy of temperance reform which will 
always subordinate considerations of revenue to the welfare of the people.' 'When 
it is recognized bow woefully limited our .resources are' every thinking mind will 
agree with me that oven no-fivc-year . plan could bo more comprehensive than the 
one put forward by. us. We have nover considered if honest to put forward 
programmes which we know wo cannot carry through. 'Would it bo incorrect to say 
that the Congress is finding it difficult to redeem jfe promises now that it is in office V 
I will leave it to all impartial men to answer that q^uestion, 

.Reflecting over the problems of the modern world, 1 often feel that the trouble 
with our civilization is that both in_ our individual and our collective life, wo con- 
tinue to bo guided by the selfish instinct. Jn modern society individuals like to 
doroiDate-individuals and palioiis desire to dominate nations. . Great nations have 
nceeptfid philosophies which teach them that their interests are distinct and separate 
Xiom those of their neighbours and that indeed they cannot as nations fulfil their 
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mission unless flioy control and gnido for their own ends the lives of other races 
and peoples. They discover ethidal justifications for meddling with the affairs of 
those who happen to ho weaker than themselves and are not prepared to share the 
privileged positions they enjoy with those who happen to be less fortunately situated. 
Tho cause of war are thus rooted deep in the materialistic strnctnre of modern 
sooioly. They are to bo found in tho Mophistophelian ideologies which eraphasizo 
tho national to tho o.xcluslon of the international ideal, in tho mal-distribution of tho 
world's resources and tho unwillingness of those who have tho lion’s share to agree 
to a more equitable distribution of them in the fight for world markets, in systems 
of national economies, in tho worship of force ns tho supreme manifestation of the 
state and in utter disbelief of anything beyond and above the material world in which 
we live. The wars of our period are not, ns a thoughtful writer has _ pointed out, 
local wars. The maladies from which tho world suffers cannot bo remedied completely 
by revision, under pressure, of this treaty or that frontier. They can be cured only 
by a change in tho human spirit and what wo need to learn is that what unites men 
together is what our sagos would have called ‘Dharma’ and what we should probably 
translate as ‘Duly’— though I think Dharma is more than duty. 


Resolutions— 2nd. Day — Bombay— Slsl. December 1938 
Tho open session of tho Liberal Federation was resumed at noon to-day. Condol- 
onco resolutions from tho Chair on the deaths of Sir Phirozo Sothn.s, Princinal H. C. 
Maitra, Pandit Jagnt Nardiu, Sir B. N. Srivastava, Eai Bahadur N. K. Mnkhorico, 
Pandit Biswanath Tholal, Pandit Ramaohandra Gossain, and Mr. G. V. Ganu were 
passed. The following resolutions wore also passed : — 

Pedeum. CossTiiUTiojr 


J^unwar Sir Uaharaj Singh moved the resolution on Federation : — 

The National Liberal federation reiterates its opinion that the constitution especially 
ns regards tho centre, os embodied in the Government of India Act of 1935 is utterly 
umsatisfactory and in other respects retrograde. Whilo tho National Liberal Federa- 
tion accepts tho federal form of goverument for India as the only national ideal for 
the country, the Federation considers that vital changes are required in tho form of 
federation as laid down in tho Act, especially in tho direction of (1) clearing up tho 
position of tho princes and securing to tho subjects of tho States the right of election 
of States' representatives, (2) doing away with safeguards regarding monetary policy 
a^au commercial discrimination. (3) introduction of district election of members of tho 
bedora! Assembly by tho provinces, and (4) making the constitution suCiciently elastic, 
enable India to attain Dominion Status within a reasonable period of time. 

Tho Federation considers that tho present position, when there is an irresponsible 
at tho centre coupled with responsible Governments in the provinces, is 
aitogotber untenable and earnestly nrgos tho Brltisli Parliament to mako iramediato 
^ ° federal part of too constitution so as to make it generally acceptable. 

, ,bno Federation repeats that tbo coustilution, once it is brought into operation, is 
10 00 utilised to tbo_ best advantage to tbo people for the amelioration of their social 
anu economic conditions and for accelerating the pace of political advance. 


PaovisciAi. Aotosoiiy 

& (Poona), then moved the rcsointion on Provincial Autonomy : — 

ioo tederation expresses satisfaction that in all tho provinces provincial autonomy, 
^ wnsistontly advocated by the L'"';**'>5-j' "*t, is being worked on constitutional lines 
pinout any nndao interference f«„p „ ’^l7;>rr3ors, and trusts that this atmosphere 
wii continue and lead to the estr iMi SlP !/y comnleto autonomy in tho provinces 
ana early introdncUon of resDriisBfr;,7-‘'it tho centre. Tho Federation strongly 

;’,feo’s attempt to impose its will and decision 


Ktxiii mirounction of resprf 
deprecates tho Congress Worfcin'i 
cn tho provincial Ministries, ns S' 
growth of a healthy democratic 



rtVfterfcrence is calculated seriously to hinder tho 
• of government.” 


C-iU 

Ikdi-vn Siaies 


reform in 
natural and 
and political 
tho Imnds of rulers, 
in their own interests, 
security of person and 
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properly, liberty of person, speech and press, freedom of association and an indepen- 
dent judiciary and representative institutions, loading ultimately to the establishment 
of responsible government,” 

EcONOMIO DEVEIiOPMIikT 

The Federation next passed a resolution on economic development. It is tho same 
as given in the President’s outline of the future programme, which appears under the 
subheading ‘Our Programme’ in the report of the Presidential Address. 

Defence of India 

Dr, Paranjpe moved the resolution on the defence p roblem of India. 

“The Federation protests that the federal part of the Government of India Act does 
not provide for a close associa tion of tho responsible part of the Federal Government 
with the defence of the country. 

“The Federation deprecates the exclusion of Indians from_ the Chatfield Committee. 

“The Federation reiterates its demand for a rapid_ nationalisation of the defence 
forces in India, redistribution of the defence expenditure in such a way as to pro- 
vide more money for the rapid development of an Indian air force and an Indian 
Army, removal of communal and provincial restrictions regarding reciiiitment to the 
army and taking all necessary steps to make the people of this country more self- 
reliant in the matter of defence. _ _ „ 

“The Federation also urged a systematic organisation of air raid precaution measures. 

Indians in Diplomatic Corps 

The resolution urging the inclusion of Indians in tho British diplomatic and con- 
sular crops and the formation of an Indian consular service on the lines of tuo 
Dominions was moved from the chair and passed. 

The Federation urged that a consular service of India should be developed on 
lines adopted by other dominions in the Empire. 

Indians Overseas 

Kumoar Sir Maharaj Singh, ex-Agent-General to the Government of India in 
South Africa, moved the resolution on Indians overseas. - t .r* 

“The Federation deplores the recent Burma riots, urges the Government of India 
to protect Indians in Burma and hopes that the question of compensation to Indian 
victims will receive the careful attention of the Burma Government. 

“The Federation deplores the Village Communities Ordinance Amendment of tlie 
Ceylon Govt, which denies franchise to the Indian estate labourer, and urges the 
Government of India not to reopen recruitment of labour for Ceylon or enter into 
any trade pact with Ceylon until a satisfactory settlement of the fianchise question 
is reached. 

“The Federation opposes the transfer of Tanganyika to Germany, as it would retard 
the economic progress of the Indians in Tanganyika, and requests his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to make an unequivocal declaration against rendition of territory to Germany. 

“The Federation emphatically opposes the proposed Ordoi-in-Council which would 
peimanently and legally debar Indians from holding land in the Fenya highlands. 
The Federation disapproves of tho proposal to settle Jews in Kenya and objects to 
preferential treatment being given to foroignors in Kenya, which is denied to the 
Indians resident there. ,, 

“The Federation feois that tho timo has come when the Government of India should 
compel the South African Union Govornment.Jyiigrant political and municipal franchise 
to the Indians resident there”. jv'' ''■%a to "thi 

-OriiER JRESOLfc^es 

The Federation next passed a resolution urging^io discontinuanco of the system 
Of appointing civilians as Governors and Judges. ) ..... 

The Federation emphatically disapproves of the ap civilians as Gover- 

nois and Judges. ' I . 

Sir Chimanlal Setalvad moved a resolution urg®8 separation of the e.xecuttve 
from tho judiciary. ^1, . • • i 

The Federation expresses its disappointment at an^^ protests against the provincial 
Governments’ failure to separate the executive from judiciary. 

The Fedeiation also passed a resolution dcmar,»>®S educational reform and then 
terminated. \ 



The Justice Party Conference 

(The South India Liberal Federation) 

Fourteenth Session— Madras— 29th. December 1938 


The Presidential Address 

Tho fourteenUi annual session of the South Indian Liberal Federation was held 
at a special pandal erected on Island grounds, Madras on the 29* December 1938. 

Processions from different parts of the city met at Napier Park, wherefrom they 
proeoeded to the Conference pandal led by a decorated car carrying a large portrait 
of Mr. E. y. Eamaswami Naicker, President elect of the Confederation who was 
undergoing imprisonment on conviction bj’ the Eourth Presidency Magistrate on a 
chargo under Section 117, I. P. C., read with Section 7 (1) of the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act (of inciting women to transgress tho law in connection with tho 
anti-Hindi agitation). The proceedings were conducted with Mr. Ramastoami N^ateker’s 
portrait in the Presidential chair. Mr. Naicker's address was in Tamil, convering 27 
printed pages. The following is a summary of the address 

Mr, E. V. Ramastoami Naickor thanked the S. I. L F. for electing him as 
President of tho Confederation. He said the S. L L. P. stood for tlio liberation of 
97 per cent of the population from the exploitation of a small minority community 
which had successfully enslaved them, in the name of Nat'cnalism and Spiritualism 
in various spheres of life. 

Tho object of the S. I. L. F. was the promotion of tho greatest good of tho 
greatest number. It was started ou November 30, 1916 by loaders who wore noted 
for their ripe experience, profound wisdom and selfless service. Wo should all bo 
under an eternal debt of gratitude to Dr. T. M. Nair and Sir P. Theagaroya who 
had left the movement to ns as an imperishable and highly valuable legacy. They 
had to contend against great odds and overcome the machinations and manoeitvies 
of onr opponents who placed innumerable obstacles in tho way of the movomont. 

A favourite argument of our ojiponents from tho very inception of our movement 
down to the present day, which they have been using to discredit us, is that oars 
is .a communal movement. If the attempt of 97 per cent of the people to unite and 
claim their iust and legitimate rights can bo described as ‘ communalism” what ”ism” 
IS that which monopolises all public appointments and makes them a close preserve 
for a microsocopio minority of 3 per cent of the population ? Do we ask for 
separate or exclusive rights for any community or seot ? Or have we ever said that 
we belong to a suporior caste and ' therefore should bo given preferential treatment in 
many matters ? All that we ask is that we should be given our due share of political 
rights and public appointments. A minority commnnity has been, from time imme- 
morial, acting on tho basic assumption that it is a privileged and exclusive caste 
superior to all other castes, that its members are Bhudevas and that it has manners 
enstoms and a culture and civilisation which are different and distinct fiom that 
97 percent of the people. It latter become alive to their rights and realise 
tno absurdity of the claims of the so-called superior caste and that is called 
cpmpnnalism”. I rrish that wo always have that “communalism” as the cardinal 
piinoiple of our life. 

referred to the relative position of tho Brahmin 
ana iNon-iirmimm communities, before the Justice movement was started, in regard to 
. «0’^e''nment appointments, economic wmll-being and social status, and 
figures which show that the Brahmins enjoyed a privileged position 
askprt ^ proportion to their population strength and stake in the country. He then 
wa^ w position, and said in many respects it remained what it 

* 1 ?°' opponents say that the Justice movement is a movement 
]ob-huutors. But what do we actually And ? Prominent 
Some hav.i generally suffered much loss on account of tho movement, 

oume nave tost their wealth, income, family prestige and so on. 
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In this connection I should like to say a few words about our loader, the Rajah 
Baliob of Bobbin, who made the greatest sacrifice for the sake of our jiarty. When 
it was weak and disorganised and seemed on the verge of complete annihilation, ho 
came to us and utilised his wealth and energy in an immense moasuro for unifying 
and strengthening the party. Though the Rajah Sahob has resigned his leadorshir), 
so far as I am concerned, I consider him still as the leader of our party. Strength 
of mind, intense attachment and loyalty to the party, a generous and solf-sacrifioing 
m)irlt— these are qualities which I have always found and admired in tho_ Rajah Sahob. 
Even now I consider myself more as a worker willing to carry out his orders than 
anything else. I should also like to take this opportunity of expressing grateful thanks 
to two of my beloved comrades, Mr, Soundarapandian and Mr. Viswanatham , They 
have stood by me steadfastly through good report and through evil, and I can never 
forgot their kindness. 


Lot us now consider our present position. Our opponents say that wo_ are 
reactionaries, that wo are job-hunters, that wo are persons who have no national 
feelings that we belong to the party of zamindars. How are wo roaotionaries, I ask. 
Our basic principle in politics is that there should bo even-handed justice, equal 
rights and equality of opportunity to all. I ask whether the pongress which is 
the extreme political party in this country has adopted this principle. It. so, how 
is it that In the Congress to-day Brahmins have the dominating position and 
all others only the right to lift up their hands in ogroomeut whenever they aro 
asked to do so ? 

In the political sphere, if Congressmen say that foreigners should bo driven out 
of Uio country, do we say that they should no bo ? 'When Congress says it. wants 
Puma Swaraj do wo say that wo want only half Swaraj or quarter Swaraj ? H 
Congressmen say that the people should not bo taxed, do wo say that thoy must bo 
taxed ? If Congressmen say that all persons should know to road and write, do wo 
say that ono casto alono should read and it is a crime if others do so ? If Cdngrcss* 
mou say that thoro should bo no casto differences aud that all belong to ono 
community, do wo say that Ihero should bo casto difforeiioes ? If Congressmen sa.v 
that all Hindus can outer temples without any restriction, do wo say that it is wrong r 
If Congressmen say that members of all c.nBtes, religions aud sects should have 
equal rights in regard to administration of Government and that all obstacles in the 
way should bo removed, do we say that it should not bo done ? In what way then, 
are wo reactionaries ? Wo aro accused of glamour for jobs. But liavq wo over 
asked that more than tho duo share should bo given to us ? During the 17 
years of our regimo to which community did v.m refuse its duo share, 
or to wjiich oomrannily did wo lessen its rightful share ? After all, what 
is wrong in aspiring for Govornmont appointments ? The salaries for Ihe^o 
appointments aro given from tho taxes ^ paid by llio jicojdc, and thoy carry w'llii 
them a good deal of power, responsibility and influeuco which can bo utilised to 
render sorvlco to the people. 

Mr. Ramasicami Naichcr then analysed tho moaning of tho word “nation’’ and 
pointed out its inapplicability to Indian conditions. As things stand at present, tho 
centrifugal tcndeucics aro greater than tho centripetal ones. Barmans raised the cry 
“Burma for Burm.atib” and cut thcrasolvcs off from India. Orissa and Sind had been 
created new provinces. Andhras want to have a provinco of their own, Muslims of 
tho North -Wo.Rt Frontier got a new jirovinco for themselves. It is strange that tha 
Indian National Congress should give its seal of approval to these fissiparous tenden- 
cies and still beat tho big drnm of “nationalism”. 

If Bindliis, Gujeratis, Bengalees, Andbras, Malayali.s, etc,, can separate and havo 
their own provinces and thoro is nothing non-nationid in it, why should tho demand 
of Taraih.nns, “Tamil Nad for Tamilians”, be considered to be against ‘•nationalism’ J 
H Tam!han.s, who cannot tolerate their being exploited bv Arvans, ask whother it is 
just or fair that there rdioald he .suoli c.xploitntion, th^y arc acciFoi of clas'.-hstred. 
redition, and treason to the “nation”. Tho question is: Arc wc to rmt on tlu’ 
“jiutionaliEt” garb and ofr-aco ouiselvc?, or aro wc to get frightened nt the state of 
things and commit suicide V 


tho name of “.oa!iocan‘>o” 


In tho {"iliticn! sphere, pw^pSe aro being esjdoUed In t 
evrn ar. in the religions rphoio the promise of ‘‘Alobha” is usd to delnde them. 

Ref« riing to criticism!: sgains; the .Tustleu P.att.v, Mr. llitnaswarni Nalckcr af-kod 
wh&l was it tlrsl the i’arfy lasd done daring the 27 vears it had IviJi in oSca which 
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sfO'>1 in tho vr&r of Cutting Swanij, what was tho iiarm liio.v had done to Iho 
and wh.at wasAlie good they should have done, but whicli thov negloctoJ to 
do f }To chalieiiccd aav one to como forward and reply to theso questions. 

^Y^)ich w.'ss tho Rarty that had worked for tho last so many years for tho remov.al 
ot Casio distinctions and caste tvrannios ? V/hich was the Party that got for the 
Pv’prcywd Classes the right to walk in tho streets where before they wore forbidden 
to vrstfc ? Which was the Party that gave communal representation ? Wliioh ayas tho 
Party wliioh spread education among Depressed Classes, provided them with _ nl! 
necessary facilities and conveniences nod enabled them to get Government appoint- 
ments? 'Was it not tho Justice Party? 

During the regime of the Justice Ministers, tho espendituro on education was 
donbled. in a number of departments, thero w.as appreciable progress during tho Justice 
trgitns. Alter they took np office, the Joslico Party took stons to reduce salaries of 
Oovernment serv.ants by about a crore of rupees. They reduced tasation by about 
25 per coat. Whea full power was not in their hands they had lessoned taxation 
and showed satisfactory progress in a number o! departments. What more can anybody 
do? Look at that picture, and now look at this I Tlio present Congress Ministers who 
are working under full provincial autouo.'ny, havo abolished n number of schools, 
mised school fees, taken away some of the facilities for educational ndvancommt 
riijoye-i by the Depressed Classes, levied new taxes, and raised loans. Within IS 
m'lnlhs they havo borrowed -1 half crorcs. 

Congress Ministers wero now openly saying that they did not havo administrative 
experience. The way in which they pass orders, change them, create new appoiiit- 
menls, show communal feeling in tlie matter of such appoiutmonts, was well known 
to the public. Their eo-oporation with and support of British Imperialism and their 
{•ledge m xvrcck the constitution stood in glaring contrast. 

Referring to the introduction of compulsory Hindi, ho asked why, when Iho 
CongtesR Jlmlstry had been closing down schools on tho ground that tfiorc was no 
mone\\ when 03 {ter cent of tho people wero not literate in their own raolhor-tonguo, 
tho a'ioa langu-ige of Hindi should bo compulsorily inlroducoJ. Did they promiso*' to 
the voters at any tijnc that they would introJuco Hindi ? In spito of tho fact that 
■•ny tutnber of public meetings 'were held protesting .against compulsory Hindi, in 
»r;|e ol the fact that nearly '030 persons, iududing 75 xvomen, h.id gone to jail, in 
Kpde of tho fact (hat great Tnmil scholars bad pointed out that Tamil languago and 
wcuid be greatly affected by Hindi, still there has been no change in the 
ef Government 1 ask, is this democracy ? 

The nso of the Criminal Law Aniondracnt Act, which they condemned beforo they 
nvi^P Bciicst tboso who merely shout “Long live Tamil" and “Down with 
rimot and the lieavy sentences and fines imposed on Anti-Hindi volantcers, tho ill- 
rrti.tni'Dt msbM out to Anti-Hindi prisonors. — all these make us exclaim “Is this 
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on birth. In an appeal to Non-Brahmins in Government service, Mr. Naichor said they 
Lad neglected to do their duty by the Movement and thereby done incalculable injury 
to the cause. They must lend their moral and financial support to the Movement. 

Appealing to the leaders of the Movement, he said they must sink all personal 
differences and work for the groat cause. Concluding, Mr. Eamaswami Naioker said : 

Great changes are ahead of us. At this time you have placed a very ordinary 
man as leader. I am not fit to advise the Party, but I should^ like to say 
that the one thing wo have to do is to bring about unity, unity, unity. _Wo must 
strengthen our organisation. Wo must carry on propaganda on dignified linos. Wo 
should not show hatred or dislike towards anybody. Without fear wo must stand and 
fight for the cause, like a soldier on the battle field, till the very end. 

Resolutions — 2nd. Day — Madras — 30th. December 1938 

The following resolutions were passed by the Oonfereuco : — 

The Federation placed “on record its high and grateful api)rociation of the valuable 
services rendered to tlie South Indian Liberal Federation by tho Eaja Satiob of 
Bobbili, as leader of the Party.” ... 

“This Confederation congratulates Sir A. Ramasiuavii JA/dah'ar on his appointment 
as Commerce Member of tho Government of India”. 

Reforms in Cochin 

Kumararaja M. A. Muiliiah Chetliar moved tho no-xt resolution which was ns 
following “This Confederation congratulates His Highness tho Maliaraja of Cochin 
and Sir E. K. Shunmukham Cholti on their introducing lesponsible governmont in 
the Cochin State." 

Congress Poucr AiiACiajD 

Mr. T, S. Naiaraja Pillai then moved tho following resolution “This Con- 
federation views with apprehension the policy followed by tho Congress Ministry in 
Madras in suprressing legitimate political opposition and thereby ondaDgering the 
healthy growth of parliamentary democracy.” 

Mr. C. D. Nayagam moved tho following resolutions and it was as follows : 

“While tho Congress Ministry of Madras not merely tolerated but actually incited 
and encouraged open and vigorous picketing of Zanzibar cloves, godowns and shops, 
it has resorted to tho Criminal Law Amendment Act for tho sn])pression of peace- 
ful and lawful domonstiations of anti-Hindi agitators. 

“The Prime Minister in justitication of his failure to separate tho Judiciary from 
tho Executive stated that now that he, a popular represontative ns ho called him- 
self, was in charge of tho , administration, (ho need for such separation has dis- 
appeared, but has on another occasion a^'od how ho was to got on with tho ad- 
ministration if such separation was effected, and has thereby given tho irapre.ssion 
that the subordinate magistracy wore to servo as handmaids of Iho oxccutivo of 
which bo is head and has thereby defiled tho course of jnstico, 

“On theso and other grounds, this Confederation is of Iho opinion that tho pre- 
sent Ministry of Madras lias forfeited all claims to bo considered as able, just and 
impartial administrators and Ibor oforo calls upon all Dravidiaus to repudiate the lO- 
presentativo character of this Ministry.” 

Exploitation or States 

Mr. R. V. Chokaltntjam moved the following rcsolntion : “I'liis Con fodoration 
fully sympathises v.’ith tho ckairas of Stale’s subjects for constitutional advance but 
deprecates outside exploitation of internal affairs of Indian Stato.s.’’ 

IvE-roRMiNO or Maoras Aimv 

The no-xt resolution moved by Air. P. K Krishniah Choudhuri ran as follows : 
‘'This Confederation expresses its sincere conviction that it was unfair anti nnjost to 
(ho people of South India that tho AIndras Army should have been disbanded and 
strongly urges tho Government of India to take immediate stops to enlist suifablo 
men from this Pre.sidency for tiio Infantry, Artillery and Air J’orco and thus re-form 
the old Madras army.^ This Confederation urges that rocruitmout to Indian Army 
only on a class basis is not a wLso and convenient policy and the reernitmont Ehonld 
fifeo be on a provincial basis.” 
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Land Betende 

Mr. N. R. Samiappa Mudaliar moved that “this Confederation urges the Govern- 
ment to immediately take steps to fix land revenue on an equitable basis and that till 
then a redaction of 33 and one-third per cent in land revenue should be granted”. 

■Wardha Scheue 

“This Confederation is of opinion that the tTardha Scheme of Education is injurious 
to the educational advancement of the people and impresses on the Government its 
duty to introduce free and compulsory elementary education in the country.” 

■WoRKEBs’ Aspirations 

Mr. hi. V. Natarajan moved that “this Confederation recognises the tvorkers as a 
class and pledges its active sympathy and support to help them in all their legitimate 
aspirations and struggle for their progress and uplift.’’ 

Mr. iluthuliaga Reddiar moved the resolution : “This Confederation condemns the 
policy of the Government in systematically victimising non-Brahmin officers, both 
gazetted and non-gazetted, of the Government, and making fresh appointments in dis- 
regard of communal justice and it farther condemns the action of the Government 
in disbanding College Admission Committees.” 

Mr. N .Sankaran moved ; “This Confederation is emphatically of opinion that tho 
Federal Scheme outlined in the Government of India Act of 1935 is highly unsatisfac- 
tory and therefore needs revisions in a manner acceptable to the S. I. L. F”. 

ifr. T. A. V. Nathan moved *. “This Confederation offers its congratulations 
to those men, women and children who sacrificed their freedom and went to jail to- 
vindicato their right to preserve their mother-tongue from alien inflnences and calls 
upon the people to oppose tho introduction of Hindi by all constitutional 
methods open to them,” 

Bombay Trades Bill 

ifr. G. Basudev moved : “This Confederation places on record its strong 
disapproval of tho Bombay Trades Disputes Act recently passed as it includes 
provisions which constitute an unwarranted invasion on tho natural and just rights 
and privileges of the workers with particular reference to the right to strike and 
warns the Madras and the Central Governments against introducing similar bills with 
the same or similar clauses.” 

Objective of the FEOERAnox 

, The President then moved three resolutions from the Chair relating to changes 
in the constitution of tho S. I. L. F. The main change, ho said, was with regard to 
the object of the Association. The object according to tho existing constitution was 
th^B attainment of Dominion Status by all constitutional means. He moved that the 
objeot of the Federation bo the attainment of independence for the country. Ho said 
that the change was necessary. 

Attack in the Madras Ministry 

ih. Albert Jesudasan moved that “this Confederation places on record its 
einphatio opinion that tho Congress Ministry in Madras has by its maladministration 
and Its policy of repression of civil liberties, lost the confidence of the country.” 

Other Rbsolutioss 

On the motion of Mr. Khader Bhava, the Confederation adopted a resolution 
deploring tho riots that took place recently in Burma and urging tho Madras Govern- 
to secure compensation for the sufferers from Madras. 

1 ^0 policy of the Government in regard to minority communities” was criticised, 
iho Confederation assured Muslims, Adi-Dravidas, Indian Christians and Anglo- 
indmns that their interests would be “jealously safeguarded by it.” 

Kesolutions were also passed protesting against tho use of the prefix “Sri” fay the 
Cove^ment before proper names ; condemning the use of the term “Harijans’’ for 
the Depressed Classes •, urging tho cancellation of the G. 0. allowing local boards to 
iiang Oandhiji’s portrait along with that of His Blajesty the King-Emperor : asking 
me Government to provide facilities for “A” class prisoners to take oil-bath at least 
once a woek and condemning putting women picketers in “C” class. 



The Indian Christian Con^erence 

Twenty-third Session — Madras— 30th. December 1938 

Presidenlml Address 

The twenty-third annual session of the AH India Conference of Indian 
Christians commenced at the Memorial Hall, Park Town, Madras on the 30lli. 
December 1938 under the presidency of Dr. H. C, Moohherjee. 

Bewail Bahadur S. E. Bunganadhan, welcoming the delegates, referred in 
appreciative terms to the woik of the Congress Ministries and said : “We in Madras 
viewed with satisfaction the assumption of oRico hy the Congress Party Jast year 
and are glad that our confidence in the Congress Ministry has been so far justified. 
The Madras Government’s policy of Prohibition has particularly received the enthn- 
siastic approval of the entire Christian community.” 

Dr. H. 0. Moolcerjcc^ in tho course of his presidoutial address, said : — 

Since the assumption of office by the Congress which claims to represent tlie opinion 
of political India, wo find that in tho following seven provinces it has succeeded in 
capturing power : Bombay, ISTorth "West Prontior Province, United Pjovince, Bihar, 
Central Provinces, Orissa and Madras. It has also formed a coalition ministry in 
Assam while ip Sind the Alla Bus Cabinet depends on Congress support for its 
existence. It is only in tho Punjab and Bengal, two predominantly Muslim provinces, 
that we find Non-Congress Ministries. The Congress ideal is the basis of work in 
all tho nine provinces where tho Congress has a say in the work of administration. 
Even in the two Non-Congress provinces, tho ameliorative measures already adopted 
or proposed to bo introduced follow tho Congress programme very olosely. This 
may be regarded as the best possible evidence that the programme of work framed 
by the Congress is one which has wide appeal for the Indian mind and also that 
it meets, more or less successfully, tho political and economic needs of our country 
as a whole. 

Probably the most outstanding characteristic of the Indian National Congress as a 
political body lies in the fact that it has succeeded in bringing under one common flag 
such opposite elements as captains of industry and cultivators of the soil. Capitalists 
such as bankeis and mill-owners and communisis, intellectuals and illiterates, conser- 
vatives and socialists. Probably the reason underlying chis union between individuals 
professing such widely divergent political views is that the Congress has been so 
long the only important medium for tho expression of nationalistic views of all 
complexions. Tho assumption of leadership in constitutional activities and the res- 
ponsibilities contingent thereon are gradually acting as disintegrating factors. It is 
probable that in the long run in India as in tho countries of the West new political 
parties based on economic causes will tend to come into existence. 

CongiesB Ministers are now faced with many difficulties some of which are of 
their own making. In the past when the Congress leaders had very little hope of 
capturing office they made all kinds of promises to peasants and industrial labour. 
To day these peoples demand the fulfllment of those pledges. Liberals, Moderates, 
Zamindars and mill-owners all realise tho desirability of readjustments in rent, 
revenue and wages which aim at gradually improving the economic position of. both 
agricultural and industrial labour. The extreme elements are , demanding immediate 
fultilnient of the old pledges with the result that we have kishan marches and 
lightning strikes. Individuals who are embarrassing Congress . Ministers by preaching 
class hatred and thus creating communal tension are also not wanting. 

The responsibilities of office have compelled, Congress Ministers to recognise the 
necessity of maintaining law and order, and in practically every Congress p.rovince 
the Ministers have been forced not only to- administer stern warnings to those who 
preach violence and incite communaiism hut, now and again, they have had recourse 
to those repressive laws which they had criticised so bitterly in the past. Tho adop- 
tion of such steps has had the effect of creating a split in the Congress ranlts so that 
■we now have a Right and a Left Wing. Extremists of all types and socialists are 
gradually tending towards the adoption of communism as their political gospel, while 
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moderates are gradually becoming more and more conservative in their ontloot. 
Congress Ministers have, on aocount of their adoption of so-called repressive measures, 
been charged with inclining to the Eight and It has been stated more than once that 
oven their day-to-day work is being greatly embarrassed by constant jjressure from 
the Left. The conflict which in the past took place between the British Executive 
and Indian opinion has now assumed the form of a struggle between the Eight and 
tho Left "Wings inside the Congress fold. The Congress Right is composed of the 
middlo class and capitalists while the Congress Left is composed of agricultural and 
industrial labour. The Eight has become so Right that it would not object to main- 
tain collaboration with Groat Britain permanently— a lesson driven home by tho 
plight of Abyssinia, Czechoslovakia and China. 

The aim of both the parties is said to be the same viz., the attainment of complete 
independence. The Eight would like to do what is possible within tho present limits 
of autonomy to improve tho lot of tho masses while tho Left would recklessly adopt 
any me-asure to secure tho same end by quickening the rate of progress. Probably 
it is through the great influence of Mahatma Gandhi and tho universal respect ho 
commands that an open breach has so far been avoided. But it is doubtful if 
Mahatma’s influence will servo much longer in keeping together these discordant 
elements. 

All impartial observers are bound to acknowledge that tho Congress Ministers are 
maMng every effort to serve their countrymen and are honestly striving to do so 
within the limits of the constitution. Eeoognising the fact that in India to benefit 
the masses means to benefit the peasantry, every Provincial Government is 
endeavouring to improve the lot of tho cultivator by taking steps to reduce rovonno 
or to prevent further increase of rent and by introducing legislation to alleviate rural 
indebtedness, 

I fesl that India owes a very great debt of gratitude to tho Right "Wing of 
me Congress^ aud to such leaders of this group as Messrs. Eajagopalachariar, 
Ahare, Govlnda Baliav Pant, Sri Erlshna Sinha and Biswanath Das who 
htive . to meet opposition both from without and within. I can well imagine 
the diffionlties they have to encounter from within their own ranks. I also admire 
the uniform levelheadedness with which the Congress High Command has laid down 
us policy, the loyalty with which it has stuck to its programme and its insistence on 
it out in every Congress province. Compromise is the very life of politics 
out the danger which constantly besets it is that it might go too far. Much ink has 
®Pht in attempting to prove that the Congress High Command which is dictating 

A. policy is tending towards Fascism. As against this, we must remember 
mat in order to avoid all chances of intorprovinclal friction and to have a united 
moia, we ought to have a_ uniform policy in matters fundamental, with variations, of 
coarse, to suit local conditions. This much-needed uniformity in policy can be expected 
only ftom a central All-India body and tho High Command is the organisation devised 
to serve such a purpose. 

-T do not suggest that all Left Wingers are communists, I do hold that tho 
uemana for rapid process is so insistent all over our country that, unless special care 
always present a likelihood of the Left "Wing as a group inten- 
siDiy urifting into communism. One thing moro has to bo remembered, namely, that it 
IK u popularity by the advocacy of spectacular measures than by day-to- 

ow, drab but useful work, progress in which is so slow as to escape public notice. 
Rmf ' 1 ® of public applause is so strong with a certain type of mind that unless 
aim ' f are taken, the temptation to advocate and adopt extreme views is 

ijresjstible , Professing the faith wo do, wo cannot permit ourselves to bo 
u^tmed with the Left Wing which has, of late, manifested a lamentable tendency 
towards class war and communism. 

Hight Wing of the Congress which is now in power has secured the admira- 
overwhelmingly large section of the public by reason of the wisdom and 
wb‘ ?! 'f displayed in handing some very delicate situations and the firmness with 
b^ ujgjQtgjjjgjj gjjj^ order without however refusing to recognise the 
either tho cultivator or indnstrial labour to bettor treatment. No one can 
propnesy how long this section^ of the Congress will remain in power to dictate and 
1 policy. A fear which always haunts mo is that the forces of dis- 

that oonstituting the liOft wing may prove too strong for it. Let us all hope 

enmnf ° Wings will realise the very important fact that the Congess will lose its 

ummauuing position in the domain of Indian politics if there is a split within itself. 
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Tbe Eight "Wing cau always profit by the constant pressure of the Left Wing in 
order to press onwards with its programme for benefiting the masses with such ra- 
pidity as may bo consisent with the political well-being of the country. Under these 
circumstances it will continue to serve the most useful purpose of acting as a bake on 
the Left Wing's hasty and premature policy of radical reform. 

1 am aware that here and th ere some dissatisfaction has been felt as to the way 
in which certain provincial Congress Governments have treated or, are suppored to 
have treated our community. Not having moved outside Bengal and Assam, I am 
not in a position to make any pronouncements on such a matter. It has been sug- 
gested that in certain cases at least, these complaints have emanated from people who 
failed to secure from the respective Congress Governments favours they had solicit- 
ed, Without attaching undue importance to this particular type of explanation, I am 
consoled to find that apart from such charges against Congress ministers, our brothers 
in faith have borne eloquent testimony to the good work done in some of these 
provinces. 

If the analysis of the situation in the Congress which I have ventured to put be- 
fore you is on the whole correct and I for one cannot find any reason against it, 
1 hold that the Right Wing of the Congress with its policy of maintaining law and 
order combined with its policy of progress in improvement in every department of 
Indian life has an undeniable claim to our loyal support. For instances of unjust treat- 
ment which are comparatively few and far between, we must hold the rank and file res- 
ponsible. In a huge country like ours, these must inevitablv occur and they should 
not be permitted to disturb our equanimity of temper or change our general attitude 
towards it. If our desire is to prevent the repetition of such regrettable incidents, 
the remedy lies in our hands. No attempt should be made from any direction cither 
individually or through any Christian organisation to discourage those members of 
our community whose inclinations lead them to join the Congress openly. That seems 
to me the only way to influence the Congress and to help it in shaping its policy 
towards our community. Wo have boon repeatedly assured that our presence in 
Congress ranks is more than welcome. The Congress party has guaranteed “to every 
citizen of India, of every caste and creed, the right ,of free expression of opinion, 
free association and combination, freedom of conscience and the right freely to pro- 
fess and practise his religion subject to public order and morality. It also guarantees 
the protection of the culture, language and the spirit of the minorities and 
affirms that all citizens are equal before the law, , irrespective of religion, caste, 
creed, sex and that no disability shall attach to any citizens by reason of 
his or her religion, caste, creed or 6e,x in regard to public' employment, office 
of power or honour and in the exercise of any trade , or calling. A policy 
of segregation would be fatal to our interests as a community. To sfana- 
outside the Congress organisation and then to accuse it of injustice without making 
any. effort to set matters right seems neither just nor fair. If (ho views I have 
expressed above regarding our attitude towards the Congress are accepted by 
the AU-lndia Conference of Indian Christians, then it is incumbont on this body 
to make definite pronouncement for the information of the Congress on the one hand 
and for the guidance of those members of our community who wish to join fho 
Congress on the other. 

Similarly, our represeniatives in the difforont provincial legislatures should bo 
allowed full discretion to act in ways calculated to best servo the interests of oar 
motherland and our coninranity and the former should always come first. Oonsfant' 
demands for special privileges and special facilities for our Community, requests 
which as any one having experience of legislation must bo aware cannot, _ under 
ordinary oircnmstances, bo granted, should not bo put forward by us either individually 
or through our representatives. Nor can Congress bo blamed if such requests are 
not complied with for they come not from a single but a multiplicity of quarters. 

It should, however, bo insisted on that our roprosentatives should raise . their voice in 
protest whenever injustice is dona to us as a community. They should bo instrncted 
to oppose' separate electorates and the system of nomination, for tUhso arc calcnlatod 
to perpetuate disunion amongst the different communities as well as to prevent har- 
mony among them. 

Instead of saying I am a Christian first and an Indian afterwards let ns In the 
languago of Dr. Asirvatham, our brother in faith who, I undorstaud, is the Professor 
of PoUtics * and Public Administration in the University of Madras say, “I am 
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botli an Indian and a Christian beoause there is no inner contradiction 
between the two.” 

Even a cursory glance at history will show that it is a long and monotonous 
record of struggle between races and nationalities, religions and sects and between 
different schools of thought. In a loss pronounced way there has been what 
practically amounts to warfare between trade guilds and professional unions. Probably 
the most recent and the cruellest of all such contests is what Marx has called “class 
war.” Both as Christians and realists, wo cannot afford to shut our eyes to the fact 
that there are exploiting and exploited classes leading to class antagonism all over the 
world. In India this has taken the form of antagonism between landlord and tenant, 
lender and borrower, capital and labonr, employer and employee. 

Christianity cannot but condemn the exploitation of man by man and of class by 
class. Christians must fight to protect the exploited because according to our faith the 
most precious things in man are his personality and his soul and these must not be 
degraded for purposes of exploitation. The way of escape, however, does not lie 
in communism. It is true there is no class war so fas as labour is concerned in 
Soviet Eussia, because communism there has assumed the form of State Capitalism. 
Only those professional and trade associations are permitted to exist which find the 
approval of the State. The charge brought by many critics against the communist 
State is that by perfecting a system of tyranny all its own it has gradually 
transformed free labour into servitude and has, therefore, become an agency for 
oppression and exploitation. 

_ The proof lies in the fact that under commnnism, little attention is paid to the 
'“crests of the workers as individuals, all the energy being spent for the glorification 
1 ‘l°30ctive. In other words, the value of the personality and soul of man is 
utterly lost sight of. Commnnism recognises no valid objections to the saorifioe of 
the soul and body of men for the attainment of economic prosperity. Christianity 
cannot agree to this. 

Radically different though the ideologies of the capitalistic and communistic schools 
of political and economic thought are from the Christian point of view their ultimate 
® I i individual seems to be the same. The personality of man and his 

tend to be submerged in both these systems. 

I believe the time has come when Christians as a body must pronounce their 
veruict on the merits of the issues involved. "We should recognise no class 
motion. Before our religion, man is neither a noble nor a proletarian. Reconciliation 
nmween the rich and the poor on the basis of submissiveness on the part of those 

oppve'ssed or exploited cannot consistently be advocated by any follower of 
me Juan of Sorrows, Humility has to be preached but not to the exploited who 
u Ik l bitter cup to the very dregs for centuries. If preached anywhere, 
t snould be preached to the exploiters. Eternal life is the heritage of man, not of a 
iiio K* u'^ereuces are levelled in the face of death and eternity. Only man and 
•s rignts remain and proper regard has to bo paid to them. 

• fi^stion we have to face is what wo can do to bring about economic 
mind we have to offer our loyal co-operation to that party 
nrnt‘ tK ®°®®mtentty and continuously putting forth its best efforts for ameli- 
oraung the_ lot of tho masses, a party the political programme of which is based 
rnnlo . considerations. Let us thank God that to-day such a party has 

come mto existence in India and that party, as we must all be aware, is the 

vjongress Party. It is trying its best to hold the balance oven between the 
Claims of capital and labour, landlord and tenant. I honestly believe that it is 
anrt ^ All-India party which is in a position to implement such a programme 
unu 1 commend our co-operation with it in all possible directions. 

..'^hh considerable hesitation that I venture to offer you my remarks on 
ffuestion of Federation. At Lucknow towards the end of November this year, 

^ I ^Uffvess President is reported to have stated that, “India would not accept 
Pp?®®htation framed by foreigners.” Almost every thoughtful man feels that 
niom f practical method for uniting the diverse and conflicting 

is n 'u the political world of India. So far as I can gather, the Congress 
opposed to the principle of Federation but only to the method proposed 
^ Parliament. 

„ yPder the present scheme, the Lower House of tho Federal legislature would 
comain 33 per cent representatives nominated by the States while the Dpper 
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House would coutain 40 per cent. There seems to ' be some justification for 
the view that there would thus come into existence a solid conservative bloo 
which would probably stand in the ~way of democratic and, progressive legislation. 
If there is difference of opinion between the two houses or again, if there js 
a joint sitting, the nominees of the Princes and other unprogressiye groups^ will 
easily bo able to oppose successfully any popular measure. If Indian provinces 
want any progressive legislation, this could not bo enacted without the co- 

operation of this conservative group. The Princes would thus bo in a position to 
dictate the policy of British India. 

The representatives of the State according to the Congress should not ba 
nominated for the good reason that if our vast •'experience has taught us any 
lesson, it is that, with honourable exceptions which are few, nominated membois 
insensibly tend to integrate, cohere, and form a solid conservative body which 
very often successfully blocks all attempts at improvement. I must confess 
that our experience in this direction has not always been very encouraging and I 
can fully sympathise with the apprehensions of those who are opposing 

Federation on this ground. 

It is also equally true that by insisting on having elected representatives of 
States only in tho Federal legislature, the necessity of tho principle of election 
in the choice of representatives will have to be recognised and with it, all States 
whether progressive or otherwise will have made a very long stop forward 

towards representative government. All theso reasons incline mo to support tho 

Congress demand for a home-made, acceptable variety of Federation. We have 
already expressed our disapproval of the federal scheme as set forth in the 

Government of India Act of 19il5 in tho form of a resolution carried unanimously 

at our last Annual Conference held in Calcutta. 

My greatest objection to separate electorates is that it prevents us from 
coming into close contact with the other communities. Under the guidance of our 
old leaders some of whom have left us, wo as a community have always opposed 

special electorates which were forced on us against our wishes. The existing 

system of communal electorates has turned India into a house divided against 
itself. My predecessors have pointed out, year after year, to what extent our 
community has been a loser by tho adoption of this system of separate 
electorates, I think it desirable that wo should go on appealing repeatedly to 
tho leaders of all communities to put forth strenuous and united efforts to 
remove this blot on tbo fair name of our country at tho very next opportunity. I 
was more than gratified to find that last year we informed the Indian public through 
one of our resolutions, our sentiments on this very important matter. 

Everyone will agree with me when I say that to-day we are living in an age of 
power politics— a fact referred to recently by Pandit Jawabarlal Nehru when he drew 
tho attention of his audience to “tho fatal game that Japan is playing to-day and tho 
hell which the Nazis and Fascists are trying to create in Europe.” Whatever our 
opinion regarding tho Japanese, tho Fascists and the Nazis, there is no doubt that 
they are working in close co-operation with one another for the attainment of_ com- 
mon ends. The psychology of all the three powers is tho same. They believe ip war 
and tho threat of war as the most successful means for realising their ambitions. 
Their past record clearly reveals tho fact that the political and economic freedom^ of 
other nations and specially of weaker nations, finds no place in their code of national 
morality. We have already made appreciable progress in our march to freedom. 
India’s problem is how to preserve herself from dismemberment and slavery so that 
she might go on her way uninterruptedly, for which, wo have to remain inside tho 
British Commonwealth. 

Tho gravity of the international situation should, in my opinion, have tho effect of 
binding us closer to Britain. Tho imporialism of the old type against which political 
India had raised its voice is quite different from the imperialism embodied in the 
British commonwealth of to-day. Brute force is something to bo reckoned with in 
theso days of totalitarianism and wo should throw all our weight on tho side of main- 
taining Indian co-opoiation with Groat Britain on an equal footing, the realisation of 
which may take some time. Lot us by all means secure as much freedom as we can, 
but lot us not forget for one moment, tho risks to which we shall bo o.xposed from 
aggressive nations, tho moment wo cut off our connection with Great Britain. Our 
aim. should be copartnership with, and not complete severance from, Great Britain 
at this stage. 
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ProlabJy the worst feature in Indian political life to-day is the gradually growing 
spirit of communalism. In my visits to the rural areas of Bengal, I have been 
grieved to see in one and the same village a Government aided Primary school, a 
Hindu Pathsala, a Muslim Muktab and, in some places, even a Primary school for 
children belonging to the backward communities. So far as the securing of posts 
under Government is concerned, there has been, what 1 would venture to call, a 
division of spoils according to communal strength. To such an extent has this gone 
that the question of the efficient discharge of duties which alone can ensure success 
in administration, has receded into the background. I am of opinion that the bitter- 
ness which prevails tojday is often due to nothing but ignorance and prejudice 
for the removal of whioh there is only one remedy, namely, education under proper 
conditions. 

Expenditure on education is now controlled by public opinion. At present, want 
of education and political foresight are often responsible for the estanlishment of 
communal institutions. Centres of education with a broad and liberal outlook, simply 
because they are not maintained on communal lines, often go without financial sup- 
port or receive it inadequately and yet those are exactly the institutions which should, 
under a better state of things, receive Government patronage. As soon as any attempt 
to guide educational policy in the interests of the country as a whole is made, it rs 
nearly always stultified by those whose interest it is to maintain their hold on the 
Ignorant masses by an appeal to communal prejudices. Schools and colleges instead 
^ training ground for a future united India are thus turned into a 
nattieneld where communal issues are decided. 

Stoding outside these conflicting interests, Christian institutions are practically 
control as exorcised through reactionary agencies. Communal 
consiuerations play no part in the framing of their educational policy. Here young 
people or all communities have an opportunity of meeting one another in an at- 
mospnere of reason and good will, of understanding each other’s point of view, of 
lesson of toleration and, most important of all, the moral obligation to 
rnnt of_ au individual or a community which for reasons beyond its 

^ position to demand its dues with sufficient vooifevousnoss and to 
TPnflo 1° end obtain redress for its just grievances. This service has been 

nuerea to Qt eater India ever since Christian institutions were brought into existence. 
frionsJ* control is passing more and more from the hands of our foreign 

nn«iM Indian Christians. Let us see that we maintain fully and if 

nroSn!. a better manner, the great tradition we havo inherited from our worthy 
thflir field of work. To do this we should in filling up vacancies on 

rhrrof- secure the services of men and women not because they are 
i^onstians but because they are efficient. 

®®!'*®’“ groups have been recpgnised as minority communities and their 
smillo f sought to be safeguarded by legislation. We are one of the 

cuiest among fhem. Yet by reason of our comparatively high average education aud 
nnfl “®^'® '^® ^^^0 established between the culture of the West and the East 

nhw 1 ?°' admittedly defective, is still more satisfactory than what is 

nfttn fi other oommunitios, we are qualified to occupy the position of 

uaiurai Jeaders of Indian minority communities. This position of leadership is ours if 
omj we put forth our hands and seize what, for all practical purposes, is within 
“r. . grasp. \7e have, however, no moral right to attempt to occupy this coveted 
unless and untill wo are prepared to offer other minorities the necessary 
p®“®^,?n'P which, as I understand it, includes among others the following very 
t&bential thing. 

^® lo show by our example that we aro really desirous of so comporting 
onrselves as to make the gradual emergence of a united India a possibility. We 
tw • ° ®nr own accord all claims to preferential treatment as a minority, 

wat IS to say, as a weak and helpless community as the only means of preserving 
“Ur separate entity. In other words wo have to merge our interests in the larger 
*®‘®,^ssts of India as a whole. We have to demonstrate by our actions that we have 
nr ? nnnfidenoe in the sense of justice of our countrymen that we refuse the special 
Py^^nnon offered by our rulers that in order to occupy our rightful position we rely 
nn our efficiency. It is more than possible. I am prepared to go so fat as to 
?®.“*^.tbat it is inevitable tliat at the beginning as a community we may meet with 
it® certain matters. It would be our duty in, such circumstances to fight 
wim the selfish majority communities but in all such cases we should fight our 
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battles ourselves and not call in tlio help of oulsiders. Some one must pay the price 
which as I have just suggested may bo a stiff one, for unity and what is more 
natural than that this price should bo paid by the community winch seeks leadership. 
This much coveted position carries along with it unpleasant duties’and heavy 
responsibilities which have to be discharged. As leaders of the minority communi* 
ties, we should remember that there can be no real • unity in a mechanical mixture 
of elements as we find among the different races and religions of India to-day. Such 
unity may only be looked for in what may bo called a chemical compound the 
composition of which is necessarilly homogeneous. For real unity among diverse 
elements and conflicting interests the one thing necessary is that all minority 
communities including ours should be absorbed by and made an integral part of the 
Indian nation so as to form a homogeneous whole. Wo should realise the fact (hat 
the temptation to maintain independent existence is not calculated to ensure either 
lasting peace or thorough union and knowing this to bo so— are we prepared to bo 
the first to undergo this experience of absorption which let me warn you in advance 
is not likely to be a pleasant one ? 

Let us face this question honestly and then decide whether wo are prepared to 
immolate our interests at the altar of unselfish service to our country. By doing so 
wo shall sot an enviable example to all other minorities and demonstrate _ our fitness 
to occupy the position of leaders in matters potitical in the communal minded India 
of to-day. Are wo piepared to accept this challenge ourselves and in behalf of the 
province we are representing hero to-day? 

Resolutions — Second Day — Madras — 31st, December 1938 
Odject of The Confehekce 

After passing a condolence resolution, the Conference passed the following resolu- 
tion at its adjourned meeting to-day. Mr. B. L, Rallia Bam moved the following 
resolution 

“Whereas it is desirable that the objects and purposes of tho All-India Conference 
of Indian Christians, and its related Indian Christian Associations should bo made 
clear w’ith a view to remove misunderstanding and confusion ; 

“It is hereby resolved that, in tho opinion of tho Conference, tho following state- 
ment accurately states its position : (1) Tho Conference is not an organisation, pledged 
to a policy of communalism, but, on tho other hand, it desires to throw its inlluonco, 
on tho side of eradication of all forms of communalism. (2) Tho Oonforonco is not a 
separate political party. It does not wish to advocate tho formation of a separate 
political party of Christians in India, leaves ils members free to join tho various 
political parties in India, according to their individual conviction.s, exercising their 
influence within these parties. (3) The Conference recognisos, however, that Indian 
Christians are given a separate jiosition in tho Constitution of India as a minority 
group. This and other circumstances have unfortunately made it a separate social and 
economic entry. 

“This Conference is, therefore, primarily concerned (a) To see that Christian 
citizens are not debarred, or restrained, from having their due share in the sorvico of 
of India in all spheres of life on account of tboir Faith and as a minority group, (o) 
To strive to improve tho economic and social statirs of Christians and (c) To incuicata 
in them an abiding love for tboir Motherland and a determination to servo her, uplift 
her, and to join with their countrymen in making her free and great." 

Support ron Pnoninniox 

Bishop Tarcfdar moved tho following resolution ; “This Conference, _ once 
expresses its complete agreement with the policy of introducing Prohibition aapptca 
by several Provincial Governments. A demand has been made in some Christian 
circles that tlio use of tho fermented wine for sacramental purpose should be o.xerapted 
from the operations of (ho Proliibitiou Acts, by statutory provisions. ^After care.ni 
enquiry this Conference declares that a largo majority of Protestant opinion in uie 
country is folly satisfied witJi tlio declared policy and established practice of wo 
Provincial GovernmontSj whereby free Hcenco or authority is given to tho clergymen 
for nso of formeated wmo in those Churches where custom or religious coano.ioa 
so require." 

CfeXXACT WITH COXGRE-SS HIGH CotltlA.U’n 

The General Bc-cretary, Sir. B. L. BalUa bronght to the «oiico of 

tho Conference that there was a general feeling among Ins Indian &jitsjan 
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community that the Conforeuca should take steps to bo in touch with the 
Congress High Command, so that the general griovanoes of^ the community 
might be redressed. He said tliat this subject had been raised by one of 
the Provincial Associations and also by a member _ in a letter to him. He 
suggested that the Conference might consider the Question and a deGnite resolution 
passed. An informnl discussion ensued in which several delegates participated. The 
following resolution was then adopted : — 

“This Confcrenoo resolves to appoint' a committee of five to discuss with the 
Congress High Command and other patties in power in the provinces, if and when, 
in the judgment of the Executive Committee of the Conference, it is necessary, in 
the interests of the community, to negotiate on an all-India basis.^ 

The following were elected as members of the Committee : Dr. H. C. 
Mukherjee, Messrs. B. L. Bnllia Earn. 3. S. Mnlelu of Bombay, D, S. Eamachandra 
Eao of Bangalore and Prof. Ahmed Shah of Lucknow. 

Eemovil of IntixERAor 

Dr, G. J. Chdklco (the Punjab) moved the following resolution : 

(a) In the opinion of this Conference, the removal of illiteracy is one of the 
most urgent and pressing problems of the Indian Nation. 

(b) The steps, however, taken, so far, ate wholly inadequate to remedy the 
situation. It therefore urges all Proviucial Governments to tako immediate and 
effective measures to meet this need. 

(o) In this connection, the attention of the country is drawn to the promotion 
of literacy amongst adults through such methods ns those of Dr. Labauoh and 
others. i 

W) The ConfercncQ reapoolfully suggests that the adoption of tho Eoman 
alphabet will remove many difficulties and it earnestly requests tho leader of tho 
Hjdion to consider this proposal dispassionately in the larger interests of the 

(e)_ The Confeienoo in particular calls upon tho Provincial Indian Christian 
Assooiations as well ns Church organisations to engage in an intensive campaign 
to make tho Indian Church literate. The adoption of Eoman script for this purpose 
18 earnestly recommended. 

Mr. S. E. Btinganathan suggested that tho resolution might be split up into 
two sections, one relating to the removal of illiteracy and the other to the Eoman 
^npt. The introduction of tho Roman script would lead to great controversies, 
ue moved that clause (d) and the second sentence of clanso (e) bo deleted. 
i.iie amended resolution was adopted unanimously. 

CojTMUNAi. Problem 

of Peshawar moved the following resolution : — 

■'■“’^.Conference deeply regrets that no solution has yet been found for com- 
munal diyergcncea. It humbly and respectfully urges tho loaders of the Nation to 
M efforts towards a just settlement in the larger interests of the country, 
own, part as a, small,’ but otherwiso important minority in India, it is 
prepared to accept joint electorates with or without reservation of seats, as may be 
decided upon for India ns a whole. 

Demand to Amend Marriage Act 

, ^ s'aUja iTadar moved the following resolution : “This Conference 

tnii' sttpntion of the Government of India to the necessity of amending tho 
yaristian Marriage Act of 1872, in order to remedy the defects revealed in 
sincQ^Us enactment, and to make it more suitable to tho present 
onuition of the Christian community and authorises the General Secretary of tho 
^aierence in co-oderation with tho National Christian Council to approach the 
of India on tho subject. The Conference farther empowers a committee 
p ‘’®'®hng of Rai A'. C. Mukerji, Mr. , S. C. Mukerji, Mr. P. Ohenchiah, Mr. P. 
Mr. S. Bnlasingam Satya and Air. Suryavamnshi and the General Secretary 
pPoiver to co-opt to formulate a draft Bill amending tho Act, to submit it to 
thn Indian Christian Associations for their opinion, in co-operation with 

jS® .“phonal Christian Connell to determine its final form and join the National 
A/ntisiian 'Council in pressing the Government of India to promote an amending 
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Dill in the Centrnl LcRiBlaturo ns n Government measure or if the Government so 
advises, to take steps to have it introduced ns private.” 

Rural Christian CostituNiiiES 

Mr. Zacliariaa next moved the following; resolution : — 

“The Conference has heard with deep re;;ret that in some parts of India, rural 
Christian communities are boinp; subjected to inequitable treatment or are deprived 
of rights and privile/j:es to which they are entitled. It calls upon all provincial 
and affiliated Associations to exercise special vigilance in this direction and to 
make a thorouf»h-going study of disabilities of Indian Christians. The results of 
their investigations should bo formulated into a statement and sent to the General 
Secretary of the All-India Indian Christians, not later than 30th, October, 1939, and 
a consolidated report on the subject bo represented to the Conference for discussion 
and determination of steps necessary to remedy the situation. 

Constitution of CnnisnAN Federation 

A resolution was adopted approving tho proposal for the appointment of a 
joint committee of Roman Catholics and Protestants to deal with such matters as 
were common to tho Christian community as a whole. 

The Conference also decided to abandon tho proposal to enlist members directly 
to tho A’Wndia Conference, which would continue to bo a Federation of Indian 
Christian Associations but with freedom to co-opt a limited number of members, 
in accordance with the constitution. Tho Conference, however, urged upon the 
affiliated associations, the adoption of a four-anna membership, with a view to 
establishing wider contact with tho Christian community. 

The Conference accepted tho invitation to hold its next session at Hyderabad 
in 1939 and then terminated. 


The All India Women’s Conference 

Thirteenth Session — New Delhi — 28th December 1938 

The thirteenth Session of tho All India Women’s Conference was held at New 
Delhi on the 28th December 1938, under tho presidency of Rani Lalcshmioai 
Rajivade, In the couise of tho address the Rani said that the pro- 
gramme of constructive politics should bo such as to meet tho criticism^ of Mr. 
Jnwnharlal Nehru that tho Couferenco was a wholly hourgeois organisation. She 
accepted the criticism in so far ns it meant that tho Conference was not making any 
marked effort to serve or to come into vital contact with the real mass of Indian 
women. The Rani observed, “You and I will gladly agree with Pandit Nehru s 
claim that the present awakening among women is duo more to what the Congress 
has been doing than to our Conference. Naturally the woman in tho house is the 
first to bo aroused in an earthquake because she has tho most precious burdens 
to rescue. Wo owe a debt of gratitude to the Congress for these peaceful 
earthquakes and tho consequent entry of women into the highest’ positions in 
public life.” 

“But Pandit Nehru was not so realistic or so fair When he suggested that what- 
ever work this organisation had done was vitiated by the fact that it is a bourgeois 
body. The Congress has been, and still largely is, predominantly bourgeois in com- 
position — even after fifty years of incessant work.” 

Though “indirect action” was useful and necessary, the Raui, said, they could not 
secure their rightful place by tho work of institutions like tho Congress until their 
work becams more direct, more fundamental and more strenuous. 

In order to achieve this end, the Rani advised tho Conference firstly to widen tho 
basis of its constitution so ns to include, along with other reconstructive activities 
for women and children, political activities of a non-party and constructive nature. 
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Sofwomem to a democratic state. Again, the Conference could sponsor vigoronsly 
tha Swadeshi movement so that women would come to realise the economic needs of the 
country Finally, the Conference might impress upon its members and on other women 
tlie imu'ortance of making use of tho vote towards tho attainment of political freedom. 
These Vore some of the ways, said the Rani, in whioh the Pb^ase ConstmeUve 
Politics might be translated into practice. She declared herself totally agamst tho 
idea of a women’s party in the country. She thought that there was no neoessitj for 
such a party. So long as tha question of Indian indepondenoe was not settled it WM 
the duty of women to subordinate their sectional interests to the larger interests m 
which surely they were in complete unity with the men of India, 

The Rani thought that the Gonforance as a body should for some time to come 
remain aloof from the disconcerting hurly-bnrly of party politics, thought individual 
members of the Conference were free to participate even to party poVitlos. She 
admitted that as they had actually bean doing some political work oven with the 
present constitution of the Conference there was no reason why they could not go 
on doing so without broadening the constitution. But she thought that tho present 
constitution stood in the way of a sufficiently large number of politically minded 
workers joining their Conference. She added that the fear that if they so expanded 
tha constitution their States’ branches or constituencies would hesitate to continue their 
connection with the body was wholly baseless. Tho Dowan of a great South Indian 
State had assured them that women in the States need not be afraid of so expanding 
their organisation as to inclndo purely constrnotive poUtioal aotivitles. 

That assurance should finally answer all fears on behalf of its States’ branches. 
Rani Rajwade said that every State unit was free to develop whatever form of 
Government that suited it. Whatever the form thoy were agitating for, she 
declared these States’ units surely had the right to expect some expression of 
sympathy from the Conference to this matter. 

In the field oi education too the Rani felf they should undertake somo oonorefo 
work on a large scale. She said that young people especially women should be invited— 
even morally compelled— to put in at least a year’s service in literacy work either 
m cities or m villages after the completion of their school or university course. One 
could oite the example of China where tho literacy drive was enlhnsiastioallv helood 

by bands of young women. So far as f--’”’ — - 

suggested that a oommittee of expert men 
of this Conference to survey the existing 
draw up standard ourrioula for the primary, 
the needs of Indian girls. 

In drawing up these curricula, the Rani said, thoy should bear in mind 
pointless and excessive Westernisation which had nttnf.l,-Dd iSn ° 


So far as girls’ education was oonoornod, the Rani 
and women be appointed under the ao"is 
cnrrioula for girls’ education and to 
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Tho dobalo on Iho resolution oooupiod llio whoio of the morning’s sitting and the 
Oonforonoo finally aoooptod an amendment moved by Miss L, Naidu, laying down : 
“Tno Assooiation Hhall bo free to discuss and contribute to all questions and matters 
affecting tlio welfare of tlio people of India, with particular reference to women and 
children.'’ 

TJio speeches made in favour of the amendment made it clear that tho Conforenoo 
would bo allowed to discuss politics. 

Tho Oonforonco, by anofi^. resolution, urged that nursery schools should be 
started ns early ns possible both in urban and rural areas as it was convinced that 
liabits, a sense of discipline, olomontary reading and writing and sensory training, 
if imparted properly to young children, would turn them into good material for pri- 
mary schools and fit them for real service to tho country. 

Bex Edtioatiok Fob Ciiildben 

The Conforenoo expressed tho opinion that sex education should be given from 
tho child’s earliest years by moans of simple talks on plant life and elementary 
physiology. Later, definite instruction should bo given by trained people to boys 
and girls at tho high school stago and also to college students and it should be com- 
pulsory in training colleges. Marriage hygiene clinics should be established to give 
advice to married couples and to help parents to give proper sex education to their 
children. Group mootings of fathers and mothers separately may be arranged in 
connection with schools whore men and women doctors or other exports may give 
instruction. 

Educative propaganda was urged by means of a further resolution on tho use of 
hand-poimdod rice, raw sugar and hand ground wheat with a view to solving the 
problem of nutrition. Tho Conforonoe suggested to district and local authorities to 
render help by making available to tho pablic these articles, both in urban and rural 
areas, whore machinery has crept it. 

Riani Of Divoiioe Fob Women 

Tho Conforenoo recommended that tho clause relating to dissolution of marriage 
in Mrs. Subbaroyau’s Bill bo inoorporatod in Dr. Deshmukb’s Bill on divorce and 
that a Joint Select Committee of both llouso of tho Central Legislature be set up 
with Mrs. Bubbaroyan as a member to examine Dr, Deshmukh’s Bill and seth 
Govindlal Shi vial Motilul’s Bills on monogamy. The Conference gave support to the 
principle of Dr. Kazrai’s Bill for tho dissolution of Muslim marriages as also the 
Bills on similar linos ponding before tho Legislatures of Bihar, Sind and the United 
Provinces. 

Tho Conferonoo also reiterated its demand that tho Government of India 
should appoint a committee of export lawyers, with an adequate' number of women 
on it, to oxamino the whole question of tho legal disabilities of Indian women. 

Tho Oonforonco endorsed its earlier anti-war resolution and recorded its strong 
protest against tho Army Rooruitmont Bill passed by tho Central Assembly. 

On tho question of traffic in women and children, the Conference -asked all Pro- 
vincial Govornmonts to follow tho lead given by the Madras Government in the 
appointment of a Provincial Women's Wmfaro Worker. It urged upon tho authori- 
ties to appoint special women officers at railway stations. Jock-ups, prisons, etc,, and 
askod tho coastituont bodies of tho Oonforonco to make efforts to break down the 
existing prejudices against the women who have been forced to live a life of shame 
and are desirous of loading an honourable life. 

RESonunoN On Laboub 

A coraprohonsive resolution was finally passed, doolaring that tho considored 
policy of the Conforenoo was that labour must bo recognised as part-owner in in- 
dustry along with capital and that as a stop towards the attainment of this ideal 
closer co-operation between Labour and Capital must bo established. Tho Conference 
advocated ibo fixing of a minimum living wago and social insurance ; and directed its 
Labour Commiltoo to undertake a survey of the coaditioas ol child labour and 
woman labour in unrogulatod Industries aud workshops. 



The Land-holders’ Conferences 

The All-India Land-holders’ Conference 
Tl. C«l ..ssion .tab. tVfte Sba“ $ 
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paramount importance for the landholders to deoide, and decide at .P°®' 
shonld act in the present sitnation. Bat before having a representative gathering, 1 
consido^d it neceLary that there should be a free and frank exchange of views among 
of my friends so that we may have a deBnite plan of action and if the . idea of 
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an A\ll-lndia Conference finds favour, to settle its preliminaries. 
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More than once I have expressed my views and sentiments on problems aSecting 
Iho landlords and I am pained to find that my apprehensions are coming true and we 
are loo slow to respond to the needs of the sitnation. True, rude shakings have 
opened out eyes •, hat we ate noi yot on onr legs. I do not think that it is neoess- 
sary lor me to teli yon about the humiliation and the suffering to which the landlords 
ibroaghonl the country are being subjected. You know it too well. We have, there- 
fore, to ask ourselves one simple question, namely. ‘How are we going to end them ?’ 

I think that we have only two alternatives before ns. Either we should sink our 
differcaoes, unite and work together not only for the preservation of the Zemindary 
systom but also for making the system an integral part of the body-politic of- the 
country, or wo shonld once for ail give up the idea for any common action, bid goodbye 
to the Zeraindaries and do what eaoh one of ns thinks good for himself. We have no 
Umo to brood over our lot and meet onr end before we realise that it has come. If we 
decide to exist as a class we most, without any further loss of lime, apply ourselves 
to oar task with courage and determination. Bat if we choose the other alternative 
there is hardly any jnstiCcation for ns to meet and waste out time and energy in 
composing our elegy. Certainly, this alternative presupposes despair, inaction and 
discomfiture in the struggle of life and leaves nothing to be done. I am, therefore 
addressing yon on the assumption that yonr choice will fall on the first alternative ’ 
The two essentials for an organisation are ‘men and money'.. We will achieve 
snccess in the same measure in which we will get them. About ‘men’ let me tell 
yo" '.hat the backbone of the Zemindary system are the Zemindars with small income 
IcdividuaUy,_they cannot do mnoh. Bat, collectively, they can he a tremendous power 
I hope that in every province there will bo found sufficient number of landholders to 
go from door to door, make these small Zemindars alive to the gravitv of the sitna 
tion, inspire among them the confidence that they will be helped and’gnided bv their 
organisations .and secure their co-operation. When that will be done we will be Tt^li 
on the way. ^ow as far as money is concerned we can hope to got it onlv if we 
iMk upon our contribution to car organisations as insurance premia It is noi iw 
subscription Wo and specially those of ns who^ha“riarge incomes 
thoil.i make up oar mmds about spending money in a wav that mnv ^ 
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bill constitutes a process of slow poisoning and the provisions relating to ‘Sir’ are 
highly detrimental and indefensible. Fortunately, there were some zamindars in the 
Congress ranhs and he was not without hopes that they would exercise their whole- 
some influence on the agrarian policy of the Congress Government. The strength 
of the Congress was derived from its discipline and if the zamindars plso could 
organize and discipline themselves they could grow equally strong. The present 
Tenancy Bill is nothing short of tyranny of the majority. The reason is, however, 
with the zamindars. It is a delusion that, it will give any relief, or advantage to the 
smaller zamindars, who may suffer much worse. The continuance of the arrest of 
the zamindars for arrears of revenue in spite of repeated protests is an act of high- 
handedness. The proposed percentage of land revenue is unreasonably high. The 
zamindar will be left with only 17 and a half percent of the income. In fact, the 
Tenancy Bill in its present form is a danger to the very existence of the zamindars. 
The very abolition of the zamindari may be preferable to the torturous provisions 
of the Bill. The zamindars have right to live and they only want to live with self- 
respect. The cry raised against them that they are the blood-snckers of the ryots 
and the cause of their ruin is malicious, There is no zamindar in Bardoli and yet 
the tenants’ grievances there wore the acutost. The statement that the present bad oon- 
ditition of the tenantry is due to the zamindar is not warranted. Are not 22 lacs 
of zamindars of the province entitled to bo properly cared for and looked after by 
their Government, which is supposed to be national ? 

The zamindars have always liberally helped in charities and acts of public .utilily. 
The Balwant Rajput Inter College where the conference was held owed its existence 
to the munificence of a premier zamindar of the province. Many roads, schools, 
colleges and hospitals owed their existence to the zamindars. If the zamindars 
will be crushed, various works of public charity and utility will come to an end 
without any one gaining in any way. The situation is critical and requires thought- 
ful consideration. There had been an agitation for the reduction of canal rates but 
without any success. However, if the zamindars wanted to live it was neoess^y 
that they organized themselves and there was due co-operation amongst them. He 
was glad to observe that there was a steady awakening amongst the zamindars. It 
enthusiasm and spirit are combined the needed solution may soon be found. They 
have to show life and be prepared to make sacrifices to save their honour and 
property. The president was listened to with rapt attention and there were prolonged 
cheers at the conclusion of the speech, 

* 

Resolutions — Organisation of Zamindars 

The following resolutions were passed at the conference : — 

Resolved that this Couference is emphatically of opinion that immediate and 
effective steps should bo taken to mobilise and organise all forces in tho country, 
which stand for ordered progress and due maintenance of rights of private property, 
and that in view of tho absolute failure of the present Government to protect the 
just and lawful rights of the zamindars, tho zamindars should effectively organise 
themselves in order to protect their legitimate rights and prevent irresponsible 
persons fiom carrying on unfair and mischievous propaganda creating ill-feeling 
between them and tho tenants. 

Ci/Ass "War 

Resolved that this Conference is in complete sympathy with ail lawful and 
genuine efforts to improve tin general, sooial, and economic conditions of tho tenants 
but protests emphatically against tho proposed TJ. P. Tenancy Bill which not only 
totally disregards the fundamental rights and privileges of tho zamindars and agrarian 
economic considerations but also encourages and fosters a division amongst too 
zamindars as a class on the one side, and between the tenants and tho zamindars on 
tho other, and thus promotes a dangerous class-war. • 

‘Sm’ Eiohts 

(a) Resolved that there should be no intorferonco with and unjust and arbitrary 
encroachment on the zamindars’ valuable and ancient right of ‘Sir’ and no hereditary 
right should bo created for the sub-tenants of tho ‘Sir’ which solves to a certain 
extent the problem of the landless residents of the villages for whom no provision 
ba.s been made in tho Bill, and helps the zamindars to maintain their growing families, 
to which right they as sons of the soils are in every way entitled. 
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(b) Farther resolved that in bare fairness, the zamindars should retain their 
rights to acquire ‘Sir’ right in the fature and land from the tenants, for planting 
groves and gardens and building I houses j and that if necessary the restrictions 
Iain down tn seo. 4 of the Agra Tenancy Act 1926 may be retained in respect 
of new ‘Sir’ rights. 

SnOOESTED AMENDilEUTS 

Resolved that under sec. 31 the daughter’s _ son or brother's son should be a 
resident of the village in which the holding be situated and that under seo. 32 also 
the daughter’s son should be a resident of the village and inasmuch as the 

-brother is no legal heir of a widow his son should also not be granted the 
right of succession. 

Resolved that seo. 4 (3) imposes an unjust and unnecessary restriction on a 
valuable civil right of the zamindars to grant a perpetual lease and should be deleted. 

Resolved that sec, 79 is unjust, arbitrary and unsound and should be deleted, and 
that unless a fraud is established all surrenders and abandonments should be final 
and not liable to be questioned by heirs or successors. 

Resolved that the only possible and practicable basis of rent rates has 

been laid down in sub-sec. (1) of sec. 105 at the end of which the 

following words should be added : ‘due regard being had to movements 

in prices and rents and the letting-value of land’, and that all that is 

laid down in sub-sec. 2 may be regarded a good piece of propaganda, but is hope- 
lessly vague and indeterminable and will (o) lead to impossible demands, {b) 
raise false hopes and expectations, (c) encourage demand for cultivation of small 
holdings free of rent, and (d) result in needless litigation and create endless 
complications equally embarrassing to Government and zamindars and should, there- 
fore. be deleted. 

Resolved that in sec. 87 (2) it should be made amply clear that remissiop or 
suspension of revenue shall always be made in the same proportion in which remission 
or suspension of rent is granted. 

Resolved that in sec. 102 (5) it should be made clear that during the currency of 

a settlement there should be no enhancement of revenue, and if there is any abate- 

ment of rent and assets, the revenue should be correspondingly reduced. 

Resolved that part (b) of the newly proposed seo. 115 should be worded exactly as 
part (b) of seo. 53 of the Agra Tenancy Act 1926, and that part (d) of the whole 
section 53 should also be iucluded in the newly proposed section 115. 

Resolved that in fairness the import proviso to sec. 65 of tho Agra Tenancy Act 
1926, should be included in the newly proposed sec. 113. 

Resolved that in see. 139 of the proposed bill, sub-sec. 4 of section 137, of the 
Agra Tenancy Act 1926, should also be incorporated. 

Resolved that in consonance with the principles on which seo. 145 of the proposed 
bill is based, the zamindars should also bo exempted from arrest and detention for 
tho recovery of revenue. 

Resolved that the provisions relating to distraint are very cumbersome and com- 
plicated, will cause serious hardship, and should be simplified, so that tho collection of 
arrears of rent may bo easier, and that if a caretaker is not permitted to be- employed 
nnd the distraint property is left in the charge of tho defaulter, the purpose of dis- 
traint will generally be defeated. 

Resolved that the proposed changes in the tenancy law call for corresponding 
changes in the revenue law also, and unless tho Government bring forward their 
proposals of changes in the revenue law as well, it will not be fair that the tenancy 
•legislation may be rushed through as appears to be intended at present. 

Resolved that seo. 181 should be deleted because it would put a premium on 
default. 

Resolved that under sec. 153 (3) the distraint of not less than halt the produce 
•should be permitted for more than one instalment of rent falling dne. 

• Resolved that the grant of free rights to tenants to plant trees and groves on 
their holdings will prove detrimental t6 the holding itself and to the adjoining holdings 
of ^her tenants, and requires careful reconsideration. 

Resolved that in case of ejectment it will be unfair to compel the zamindats 
to pay compensation for any construction which does not benefit the zamindars, 
or tho holding, / 

51 
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Resolved that under section 263 delivery of the possession of the land baclc to 
the zamindars should be made mandatory because there is a general increase 
of lawlessness and this offence has become much too common. 

Resolved that the canal rates should be halved, and the stamp duty payable 
by tenants should also be halved. 

Resolved that sections 181, 185 and 186 will make the realisation of rents 
not only difficult but almost impossible, and hit the smaller zamindars very hard 
and even deprive them of their property, that the arrears of rent should be 
recoverable in all cases, as at present as soon as they fall due by ejectment or 
otherwise and that in fact the various legal proceedings should^ he expedited and 
on the lines of procedure in respect of suits relating to negotiable instruments, 
all frivolous vexatious and dilatory proceedings by defaulters, should bo made 
impossible. 

Resolved that this Conference strongly protests against _ the statement made 
by the bon. Revenue Minister and others that the zamindars are mere rent- 
collectors and not the owners of land, and affirms that the zamindars and no 
body else are the owners and proprietors of their lands. 

Resolved that this Conference enters an emphatic protest against the unjust 
and arbitrary Stay-orders without corresponding relief in the revenue and urges 
the remission of the postponed rents to the tenants and refund of proportionate 

remission of revenue to the zamindars. 

Resolved that this Conference is decidedly of opinion that the poverty of 
the rural population can never be removed unless effective measures are taken to 
tackle its root causes by ; 

(1) relieving pressure on land through a carefully planned scheme of 

industrial development ; ' 

(2) organising cottage and village industries on a wide scale in order to 

provide additional source of income to the tenants : . , 

(3) increasing the produce by developing and encouraging better farming and 

making the requisites for improved agriculture available more easily and cheaply ; 

(4) Attacking rural indebtedness, and providing easier and cheaper credit. _ 

(5) Providing extensive facilities for the better marketing of the agricultural 

produce and , 

(6) Trying to improve the purchasing power and wealth of the people 
of the province. 

Proposed Enhancemeni of l&hd revenue 

Resolved that this Government protests strongly against the reported proposals for 
enhancing the land revenue which in spite of the proposed bait of rebate will 
adversely affeot the zamindars of all grades, and the imposition of any agricnitural 
incometax in permanently settled areas in clear violation of the definite guarantee 
given by the British Government to the zamindars. _ , . 

Resolved that adequate penalty should be provided for false .and- malicious 
complaints under section 259. . , , 

Resolved that the reported proposal that ejectment of tenants may be permufea 
for arrears of not more than one year and that also by the sale of the whole or a 
portion of the holdings is highly, unjust and detrimental to the lawful interests of the 
Zamindars, constitutes an unwarranted and unjustified encroachment on their elemen- 
tary right of proprietorship, and should not be incorporated in the Bill. 


Ml^ttSTERS AND TENANTS 

Resolved that this' Conference expresses its strong indignation against (he_ Ministers 
identifying themselves with the peasants’ "conference and delivering anti-zamindar 
speeches at them and at the same time assuming the role of impartial judges in order 
to adjust equitably the relations between the zamindars and tenants. 


The U. P. Zamindars’ Conference 

The U. P. Zamindars’ Conference, organized by the Allahabad District’ Zamindars’ 
Sabha, opened at Allahabad on the loth. July 1938 in the Marris Hall of the Agra 
Province Zamindars’ Association. Capt. Jiao Krishnapal Singh of .Awngarh, in the 
course of his Presidenrial Address said 

It is unfortunate that some of our friends have, begun to attribute all (he ills 9^ 
society to the presence of the zamindars. There was however a time when this 
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country reached its zenith in the economic, social, political and even spirUnal spheres 
under the influence and leadership o£ this class of men. Deriving their inspiration 
from the great sages and thinkers of their country they pat into e.vecution schemes 
which resnltod in this country being regarded as the home of learning, of piety and 
of wealth in the entire world. 

Althongh intoxicated bv the attainment of sudden and nnespcoted strength as a 
result of the last elcciions" to the provincial Assemblies the Congress has forgotten 
the invaluable assistance rendered by our class, it is clear as daylight that it 
would be sbaken in its fonndations if it did not have (ho support of some of our 
brethren who have placed patriotism before their interest and the interests ot their 
class and are endeavouring to servo their country according to their convictions. 
The Congress is certainly taking undue advantage of their attitude and it is possible 
that before long these patriotic individuals — who love to_ stake everything for the 
independence of their country — may find themselves disillusioned if the_ trend of 
politics of the party to which they belong continue to drift in the direction it has 
been doing for sometime past. The cry of independence which was in the forefront 
nnti! some year.? back, -has now fallen into the background, having yielded place to 
cries of class aniagonistn. Some of the votaiies of independence and political leform 
who used to be so vociferous in their demand for reduction of the cost of adminis- 
tration for the Indianization of the higher service, for the separation of, the Esoculive 
from the Judiciary, for the reduction of Array espeudituro, for tho industrial develop- 
ment of tho country and for a host of other problems wiiich had confronted Indian 
politicians from the time British rule was established in tho country, have now 
diverted (heir attention to the starting of internecino trouble, and others have 
come up like mushrooms— drawing inspiration from foreign philosophers and 
economists— to lead the masses to their ‘salvation’ by means not mere objectionable 
bnt positively dangerous. 

_ One is at a loss to understand now how far they are justified in preaching socia- 
lism and other political and economic theories which aro ns impracticable as they 
are dangerous to tho peaceful progress of this country, when India has yet to achieve 
hs first goal of partial or comjilete independence. If these new theories like socialism 
have not proved practicable in the materialistic countries of tho “West one mast 
wonder if they can over bo found suitable to this country which has always been 
steeped in spiritualism and philosophy, and has alwavs relegated mundane matters 
to a secondary place. India has always avoided capitalism as much ns socialism. 
Hero every iiidiyidual and every group has been allotod a distinct place in society 
and entrusted with specific duties and privileges. It has been expected from every 
group and every individual — ^whatever bo its or bis position — that they have to 
work for the common good of society as a whole of and not for their ownself, what- 
evor s.icrifices the performance of ' such duty may involve. They can enjoy tho 
privilege only so long as they perform their particular duty. Socialism can only 
tnnve, m any of its varied forms, where individuals or groups of them work with 
an entirely selfish motive. Tho idea of property in our country has always been 
cuensbed on the basis of service to the entire community. Therefore, properly 
iiere is meant not for the enjoyment of one individual but for tho support of a joint 
tamuy and those who have to render various social and religions services to it. Tho 
neais of families owning most of the big estates, be they proprietors or managers, 
nave not the al'.soluto right of alienation and transfer, and *so long as they administer 
property they have to pay due regard — subject to local practice and custom- to the 
mieresjs of ail who helped them and their ancestors to acquire tho properly and who 
'Is owners and shares in profit in different capacities. This in ihself is 
nt socialism which, while respecting the rights of ownership of Individuals 
0" them the duty to support all those who have a claim on and a share in 
uis income of such properties. ITodern socialism in such conditions has little chances 
Cl sueoess. whatever headway it has made in these few years is eilliar due to the 
cisregaru of the apoieat tenets by present owners ot property or to tho ignorance 
this country of tho ways and the effects of modern propaganda. If 
on uf any ‘zamindar’, especially one who is not rnnniug his estate 

en toart of Wards lines, yon will find (hat, after" incurring all tho necessary erpen- 
auute ca various items which do not include tho expenses ot his family, be is left 
rerisonable margin for his own expenses and the maintenance of bis 

modern and expensive wavs of living 
urd cntsalves in deep waters. A ‘zamindar* most support his family and favs 
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Icinsmen ; ho must 

serve the villnRe end are Riven land at ^P°° ^ . must sot aside a considerable 

allowances to Uily and vi ago P'-'^sls and 

amounl tS'''LbSS '1 d taal o„'s '™™SaU,n" l’ and ot|,V 

“at “'lit 'pro;^r?=ut ‘"of Etato*: IVdaf U fhfa f, not 

socialism ? _ ImUor more practical and a more humane typo which, 

It IS in fact socialism of a neuer, rnore pi.c pomnloto harmony among the 

Sat tS"o?l.ote“y. « ^ ,SS “ 

gress is concerned I can claim ^ fl basis of the sacrifices of our 

none. While we can still claim certain P^’d^EO imnortant obligations which these 
ancestors, we cannot escape the more nuroero »n™„r(}s our country and towards 

priviloges ealail. We h«» ,1 ”p"r„°e »t\,Unty, II ja 

our tenantry. Unless we can mini 'nprora dilatin'^ on this 

obvious that we cannot ho to oxis. fo . -V , oj.r,anjgations an'cl confer- 

subjoot I must make it clear that the ephoro of theso 

ences is limited to safeguarding and Pf^otiog f 'f to ^ faking 

members. Their angle of vision oannot ^ Therefore ^ the lancllords must for the 
part in the general politics of the country. < i ^jj^tieg which stand 

sake of serving their country join one or ano h nossible 'for them to cooperate 

for the ordered progress of India. 0“'^ ^h^n bo poss bie for, mem 

ffi d^oi;^, s'ef sr ‘ »„ .E'l'Ssr s 

■’“o™ 

for parties based on well-known political every other class of 

Tho first and foremost duty of the ^amindars, like that ot eve^ 

Indians, is to look to_ tho political and economic „„„rvthiDg else— oven the interests 
stake everything on it and place their aim a nmnertv^or of life — would be too 

of their class. No sacrifice— involving the j°®,® ={ hesitate to make any 

great, and it will indeed be a bad day for ^tiy if they nesitate^x^ 

sacrifice. Unfortunately, there is a of independence is being sub- 

in our politics as I have explained o^rlier. Iho cry of naepenaeooe 

”^^Here,'thezamindars can play a leading P^-^t byollocting 
keeping them together. There are so many groups and parfjes m jf all be 
are either indifferent to the facts of the arterg and stirred into activity 

mobilised under tho leadership of tried and .® , ,, „g^^try will bo far better 

to march towards one single goal, then tho P^jlf'®® , . , being wasted over stirring 
than it is at present, and a lot of energy and time which is 

up discordant interests will all be devoted to the d P jjiioal executive, police, 
other sphere where they can bo of use to India are the political, execuuv , i 

military,' naval and air services of the country. nerform and which has 

The next important duty which the zamindars ^ P iggag^ry No sane 

been somewhat, though not altogotlier neglected, is towards the tenantry^^ 

person can say that the impoverished condition ?f j„_s> xf that were so, 

presence of any one class in the country, much less ® •' j„ ^o’ were far more 

rivers of honey and milk would not Imye flowed when the z country was more 
powerful than they are at present. Who can t^ j modern reformers had 

flourishing, contented and happy before foreign e^cploitation and moder j 

set their feet on tho soil of India. It is an axiom that poverty m this couni^^^^ 
to the exploitation by foreigners, the very heavy cost of administration, 
disproportionately heavy pressure on land. , 4., „ -„„nQr if 

Propaganda is one of the necessary evils of present day ^ ^TOry other parly 

yields place to something else the bettor for all ' of us. Yet when every oiner pa j 
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is engaged in it and when those who are not employing this weapon are losing 
ground, reconrse mast he had to it. But if the method of propaganda has got to be 
adopted bv the ‘zamindars’ it has got to be honest and dignified. There should be 
no distortions, no abases and no imputation of motives. These things vitiate the 
political atmosphere— like they are doing in many cases due to the unfortunate and 
undesirable methods of certain groups and individuals. They must not be allowed 
to figure on the programme of propaganda on behalf of the ‘zamindars’. The 
essentials of this movement are : — 

(1) A complete chain of central and local associations based on the widest 
franchise so that the smallest of ‘zamindars’ can be a member, provision being 
made for the admission of non-zamindars— including tenants— as honorary members. 

(2) An effective and a dignified press with branches, at least in all the important 
districts. This may be owned by the ‘zamindars’ or subsidised by them. It would, 
in addition to carrying on propaganda for the political rights of the zamindars, 
disseminate information on better farming and better living. 

(3) Trained and loyal workers both honorary and paid. Very good use 
can be made of village bards, pandas, purohits and priests who daily come in 
contact _ with the masses and receive periodical allowance from the ‘zamindars’. 
The various temples and ‘Akhras’ which have been established and are continued 
mainly at the espense of the ‘zamindars’ can render excellent help to the movement. 

Last but not least, there should be a liaison agency for co-ordinating the 
activities of all other organizations which stand for the ordered progress of the 
cou^ry with that of the zamindars. 

, Whatever may be the utility of these measures the best results can only 
be obtained by the proper treatment of tenants and the rest of the rural 
population by the zamindars. Unless their treatment is satisfactory no amount 
ot propaganda and no network of organizations can make them popular among 

tne_ masses. Therefore, strict discipline will have to be raaintniued and any of 
tiying to abuse his position as a ‘zamindat’ will, in future, have 

success is to crown their efforts. 

. has been so much irresponsible talk over the question of ownership 

themselves responsible leaders of public opinion, including 
one Minister, that the question has come to the forefront. 

in which go to prove that neither any Government 

nwno ’‘"y Minister for the matter of that — is the rightful 

Pirafi i9> any owner, after God Almighty, it is the zamindar. 

prove the view that zamindars or ‘Gram- 

always existed in India. Neither were they abolished by the 

ZaminS introduced by the ‘benign’ British Government. 

Mnoiim ^®^ore the British Government, during and before the 

every other rule. 

ckn tint I oriJenoe of authorities like Badon-Powell to show that none 

zamindire zamindars, are the owners of the soil. Ho traces the origin of the 
oatrenro^o climses of people, feudatory chiefs, revenue farmers and 

that *zim' 'bvested money in land and he has come to the conclnsion 

bbd notSng dse^*^° owners of the land and land revenue is only a tar 

everv'one am fbcts which are in tho common knowledge of 

to snch^ocn '2^™'b4ars’ have full rights of alienation, transfer and gift subject 
(b) “ “’■s Jaid down in the civil law. 

ninSoh oc tbo Government has to nav full value for the land to tho 


prevent trespassers from 
them and does recognize 


zamindarc ?? or tho Government has to pay full 

(o) A ^ acquire any portion of it. 

caterin'? bse of his land and can 

W) '’Pmrv 5 property and 

as ^^almg with land has always recognized 

Ib thS®‘° ,7“®^ of their lands. 

00 hoairst and infAin® f^ots, and more which are too numerous to be recounted here, 
complete and , Sont person can say that tho zamindars are anything bnt tho 
exist in Jjjjjjj masters of tho soil in the province and whenever they 

present Govi^nr}^ J^® ^jestion which has been agitating the minds both of tho 
ornent and the zamindars. I must say at the outset that I am not 
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very much disturbed by this or any other law which may aim at tho reform of the 
present system of land administration which is admitted on all hands to be defective. 

I am also confident that every one present here desires that this syslem should 
be so changed that, while giving all reasonable rights to the tenants, it should also 
safeguard the rights of the landlords. Evidence of such a desire on the part of the 
‘zamindars’ is clear from tho mere fact that no serious objection has been taken to 
tho most beneficial provision for tho tenant in tho now Tenancy Bill which has been 
bi ought forward by Government. I mean the provision relating to the grant of 
hereditary rights to the tenants. This in itself is proof positive that you all 
desire that the tenantry of this province should be happy, contented and pros- 
perous. On other questions, too, like tho abolition of arrests of tenants for 
arrears of rents, the new provisions relating to the realizations of dues other 
than rent and ‘Sayar’, tho grant of receipts for payments, the concession to 
plant fruit trees on holdings and other minor concessions in favour of tenants 
there has been general agreement. If, in return, the ‘zamindars’ desire that their 
proprietory rights and rights in ‘Sir’ should bo safeguarded and provision 
should be made for the prompt realization of rent, I do not think their 
attitude can be called at all unreasonable. 

Tho fact that tho Bill wiis badly drafted has been admitted by the Government 
also and we learn that a new draft is under preparation. I have already exprcBsed 
my views on tho previous draft and cannot criticize the new one unless it in 
published. I will therefore confine my present remarks to a few of the important 
points which remain disputed and unsettled so far. 

The two chief ones are, the question of 'Sir’ and tho provisions relating to ojool- 
ment of tenants for arroas of rent. As regards the former the attitude of the Con- 
gress is utterly unreasonable and almost vindictive. There is no reason why tho 
area of ‘Sir’ land should be limited to any acreage when a tenant can acquire heredi- 
tary rights in any area of a holding or holdings. Nest there is no earthly reason why 
a ‘zamindar' should not be able to reclaim land for the-purposo of his own cultivation 
after jiaying a reasonable amount of compensation to the tenant. Thirdly, there is 
no convincing reason why a ‘zamindar’ should not be allowed to lot out land on rent 
for purposes of factories or buildings on permanent leases and have it vacated from 
tenants after due compensation. The areas affected by these measures will only be a 
fraction of tho entire cultivated area. These are very modest and just demands made 
on behalf of tho zamindars and any law which disregards them will bo based more 
on tho principle that ‘might is riglif'^aud not on that of /‘right is might’. 

Tho other imporlarit question relates to ejectment. Tho previous provision which 
disallowed ejectraont for arrears of less than two yeans’ rent was bad enough but tho 
new one which is reported to result in the auction of tho holding is ranch worse. 

This is a dear encroachment on tho proprietory light of (he ‘zamindar’ and 
tho most emphatic protest has got to be lodged against it. If tho Government are 
not prepared to show any leniency in tho realization of land revenue and canal 
dues, why should default by tenants be encouraged at the expense of tho landlords ? 

Tho best thing would have been for tho Government to accept the principle 
of assessment on tho actual realization of rent. The Govorument and tl) 0 _ people 
would then liavo known what leniency tho zamindais were capable of showing to 
tenanis in the collection of rents. If the Governmont o.'cpect a prompt and a 
fixed rate of payment of land revenue they should _ also soo that default o” 
part of touaiits is not encouraged and that (ho proprietary rights of tho landiord 
are not sacrificed on the pretext of making provisions for (ho regular payments ol 
rents. If the Government want charity lot them begin it at homo. 

Tho other important provisions to which exception has been taken by landioras 
arc those relating to ‘distraint’ and tho ‘basis of rent’. Tho sections relating to 
them in tlio existing draft of (ho Bill, in addition to being injurious to the 
‘zamindnr.s’ are likely to increase litigation and corruption. There can, Ihorefore, bo 
no doubt that tho Tenancy Bill of I'JOS as published needs to bo radically chaDged 
in order that it may bo called a just piactical and a wise measure. 

The propo.sa1s relating to Land Revenue and the arrears of Rent older than losa 
F.'e-li (Rubi instalment) have not emerged in iho sbapo of bills and no detailed cn- 
tioism c.-vn be offered at prosent. All that need be said today is that they appear 
to be tliQ outcome of hasty and ill-considered ideas, Tliey will lead to a consider- 
nb!(' io.ss to the zaraidars, and perhaps dKappointment among tlie tenantry. 'Jue 
propc.snls regarding the graduation and rebates should be carefully studied ana 
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discussed before they are proceeded ■with. If the arrears, the collection of which 
has been postponed, bo wiped out, the revenue collected on them be remitted to 
the ‘zamindars.’ 

Resolutions — 2nd, Day — Allahabad — lltb. July 1938 

The Conference came to a successfn! conclnsion, late this evening, under the 
gnidanoe of Gapt. Rao Krishna Pal Singh, president. _ . 

The main object of the conference was to consider the impending^ tenancy legis- 
lation and while the conference recorded its complete sympathy with an offered 
co-operation in any proposal of the Government, which might lead to the real pros- 
perity of the tenantry, it looked with grave concern and apprehension upon measures, 
which tended to harm the zamindars, without _ ensuring welfare of the primary culti- 
vators of the soil. It passed numerous resolutions either criticizing or suggesting 
amendments to the various provisions of the Tenancy Bill. 

The special feature of the conference, as emphasized by Rani Sahiba of Sherkot, 
at the close of the session, was the appointment of two committees, a standing 
committee to organise the zamindars and to give effect to the resolutions, and another 
committee to open negotiations with the parties concerned to secure a peaceful settle- 
ment, if possible, of the agrarian problems. 

The Raja of Tamkohi got a resolution passed, deprecating acts of violence and 
lawlessness, incited by people in the name of Congress and in moving the resolution 
he asked why the 1938 Tenancy Amendment Bill was creating so much stir among 
and dissensions between zamindars and tenants, while such an atmosphere never pre- 
vailed on the last four occasions on the amendment of the Tenancy Acts in the 
United Provinces. 

Among other resolutions, the conference also passed one, expressing the view that 
the poverty of the rural population could never be moved unless effective measures 
were taken to tackle its root causes. 

Pandit Rajnath Kunzru questioned the propriety of Ministers identifying them- 
selves with the peasants’ conferences and delivering anti-zamindar speeches and at 
the same time assuming the role of impartial judges to adjust equitably the relations 
between the zamindars and the tenants. He also moved a resolnlion to this effect 
hut as some members did not wholly agree with Sir. Runzm’s views and suggested 
that the language of the resolution should be somewhat altered, Mr. Kunzru did not 
press it. 

"While winding up the proceedings of the conference, Capt. Rao Krishna Pal Singh, 
the president, emphasized the need of the zamindars organizting themselves for the 
protection of their rights. 

The following are the resolutions which related to the proposed tenancy legislation 
or other agrari.au problems, and were passed by the conference : — 

This conference places on record its complete sympathy with and co-operation in 
any prfpos.al of the Government which might lead to the real prosperity of the 

tenantry, but they look with grave concern and apprehension at measures which tend 
to harm the zamindars without ensuring the welfare of primary cultivatois of the soil. 

Resolved that ‘sir’ being the mainstay and chief asset of zamindars, specially of 
the small zamindars, and their families and dependants, any rights thereof including 
the right of farther accrual should not bo interfered with. 

Eesolved that in the opinion of this conference the right of the zamindars to 
acquire land (a) for this cultivsition, (b) for planting groves (c) for laying our 

gardens and (d) for building houses and other objects should not be ’ curtailed 
and specific provisions in the present Act should be made in the Bill to enable 
the zamindars to do so. 

Eesolvfrl that on relinquibhment or abandonment, no right should vest in the heirs 
or successors of the tenants to qnestion it, and unless a fraud is established all 
relinquishment and abandonment of the holdings should be deemed to bo final. In’tbe 
opinion of this conference unless these provisions are deleted from the Bill "they are 
likely to lead to endless litigation between the tenants and the zamindars. ’ 

Resolved that this conference, while esteniKng its fullest co-operation to the 

Government in simplifying procedure of distraint and making it less costly to the 

tenants, feel that the process of distraint is the only effective and speedy method 
.of creating (he right mentality among the tenants' to pay- their dues in time The 
dilatory and enmbersome procedure laid down in the bill renders the process of 
distraint not only ineffective but thoroughly worthless and should be deleted, 
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Kesolvqd that the basis of calculation and revision of rents is adequately provi- 
ded for in the Agra Tenancy Act 1926 and should not be interfered with. The 
provisions contained in the present hill in that behalf will load to serious compli- 
cations and should bo deleted. 

Resolved (a) that ejectment for non-payment of rent should bo made automatic 
on the expiry of the date fixed by law for the purpose, which should not be later 
than a year from the date of the rent falling duo. 

(b) That clauses 181, 185 and 18G, will make the realization of rents almost im- 
possible aud hit the smaller zamindar specially very hard and even deprive him of 
his property and that the arrears of rents should be realized in all cases as soon as 
they fall due. 

(cl That the clause 181 proposed in the now bill is most arbitrary, inequitable and 
unjust and must bo deleted and arrears bo realizable from the defaulting tenant or 
his assets as hithortofore. 

(d) That the zamindars ought to bo allowed the same period of grace for payment 
of revenue as may bo allowed to tenants for payment of rent. 

Resolved that this conforonco, while agreeing to the maintenance of the system 
of printed receipts and introduction of the method of payment of rents by money- 
orders or by deposit in courts, strongly urges (a) that no fee should be charged 
either from the tenant or the zamindar for depositing or withdrawing the rent, (b) 
that the provisions regarding the levying of a fine of Rs. 200 should bo deleted from 
the bill. 

Resolved that section 4 (3) imposes an unjust and unnecessary restriction on a 
valuable civil right of tho zamindars to grant a perpetual lease, and should bo deleted. 

Resolved that tho reported proposal that ejectment of tenants may be permitted for 
arrears of not more than one year and that also by the sale of the whole or a portion 
of the holding, is highly unjust and detrimental to tho lawful interests of the 
zamindars, and constitutes an unwarranted and unjustified encroachment on their 
elementary right of property and should not bo incorporated in the Bill. 

Resolved that in conformity with tho principle of sec, 145, the zamindars should 
be exempted from arrest and detention for default of revenue. 

Resolved that this conference protests strongly against the reported proposals for 
enhancing tho land revenue, which inspite of the proposed bait of rebate will ad- 
versely affect tlie zamindars of all grades alike and urges that they may not be 
acted unon. 

Resolved that this conference strongly urges npon tho Government not to grant 
any remissions in the arrears of rent of fixed-rate tenants, nor should any right ba 
given to them in applying for the abatement of their rents, for they have been en- 
joying very low rate of rents and all rights of transfer. 

Resolved that this conference utterly condemns the grossly unfair and untimely 
order of the Government regarding the stay of proceedings of arrears of rent and 
ejectment and it reiterates its belief that the Government’s action in this matter, 
was unjust and inequitable to the zamindars. Tho conference farther feels that if 
the Government wants to give relief to the tenants by wiping off all or any portion 
of the arrears of rent, it should, at least, in common fairness, be prepared to com- 
pensate the zamindars to tho extent of that amount or remit the revenue for the 
period mentioned above in the form of rebate in the future land revenue. 

Resolved that this conference strongly protests against tho Government’s proposal 
to levy agrioultnral income-tax in the permanently settled districts. It feels that 
such a proposal, if accepted, would contravene the unequivocal guarantee given by 
the Governor-General in Council at the time of the permanent settlement and would 
be repugnant to the spirit of the various acts and regulations passed thereafter. It 
further feels that any additional burden on the zamindars of tho permanently settled 
districts in view of the very high percentage of land revenue paid by the zamindars, 
would be unjustified and uncalled for. 

Resolved that this conference is decidedly of opinion that the poverty of the 
rural population can never be removed unless effective measures are taken to tackle 
its root causes by : — 

(a) Relieving pressure on land through a carefully planned scheme of industrial 
development (b) organizing cottage and village industries on a wide scale in order 
to provide additional source of income to the tenants : (c) increasing the produce by 
developing aud encouraging better farming and making the requisites for improved 
agriculture available more easily and cheaply (d) attacking rural indebtedness and 
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providine easier and cheaper credit : (e) providing extensive facilities for the better 
marketing of the agricultaral prodnce aad_(f) trying to improve the purchasing 
power and wealth of the people of the province. _ 

Resolved that the conference is emphatically of opinion that immediate ana 
effective steps should be taken to mobilise and organize all forces in the country 
which stand for ordered progress and due maintenance of rights of private property 
and that in view of the absointe failure of the present Government to protect the 
lost and lawful rights of the zamindars the zamindars should effectively organize 
themselves in order to protect their legitimate rights and prevent irresponsible 
persons from carrying on unfair and mischievous propaganda creating ill-feeling 
between them and the tenants. 

Resolved that this conference appoints a standing committee of all the delegates 
and the members of the reception committee to taka all necessary steps for organiz- 
ing the zamindars in the districts and tahsils to start work immediately and to 
collect funds for the purpose of four-annas per cent on the amount of revenue paid 
by every zamindar with minimum membership fee of annas four. 

The following resolutions to which great importance was being given was 
also passed 

Resolved that a committee consisting of Rao_ Krishna Pal Singh, president of the 
zamindars’ conference ; Mr. A. M. Khwaja, chairman of the Reception Committee ; 
president of the British India Association ; the Nawab of Chbafari and Nawab Sir 
Muhammad Yusuf with powers to coopt and fill vacancies be appointed with a 
view to a peaceful settlement, if possible, of the agrarian problem. The committee was 
authorised to take all steps which they deemed necessary. 

The Unao Zamindars’ Conference 

"WTiila the Agra Zamindars left the door open for negotiations with the Congress 
High Command on the tenancy questions, the Ondh Talnqdars banged it on the 
17Ui. October when the IJnao Conference at Lneknow passed a resolution that the 
zamindars were not prepared to accept the arbitration of the Congress High Command, 
requesting all those carrying on the negotiations not to accopt it. 

The Conference expressed surprise at the attitude of the parliamentary sub- 
committee which instead of trying to discuss the principles nnderlyin| the U. P. 
Tenancy Bill, considered it advisable to ask the zamindars to abjectly surrender 
to its own arbitration. 

The Conference urged the Zamindars to prepare themselves forthwith for civil 
disobedience if ocoasion arises. 

With a view to help the zamindars in times of need and difiicnlty, the Conference 
decided to start a fund to which each zamindar should contribute one-fourth of his 
land revenue. 

The Conference was strongly opposed to the provisions of the Tenancy Bill and 
asked the Zamindars to take effective steps to win their tenants. 

U. P. Zamindars’ Conference 

A special conference of the zaminders of the United Provinces . was held at 
Allahabad on the 16tb. October to consider the offer of the Congress High command 
for arbitration, on the subject of the U. P. Tenancy legislation, made following tho 
meeting at Delhi of a deputation of the U. P, zamindars and the members of the 
Congress Parlimentary Snb-oomraittee, popularly known as Congress ‘High Command ’ 

The Conference decided to authorize the negotiation sub-committee, which had 
been appointed at the July session of the conference, to continue further negotiation 
and take all steps to bring about a better understanding between the zamindars and 
^6 Government and to agree, if it thought fit, to accept the decision of the Congress 
Parliamentary Snb-committee on all or any of the points. 

The Conference farther resolved th.at the hoh. Premier be requested to postpone 
the consideration of the Tenancy Bill ponding negotiation for a settlement. 

The Punjab Zamindars’ Conference 

An iusportMt annonnoement that H, E. the Governor of the Punjab has given his 
assent to the Restitution of Mortgaged Lands Bill and the Registlation of Zney- 
62 
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lendors Bill was made by the hon, Sir Sika'ndar Hyat Khan, Premier of the Punjab 
at the open session of Punjab Zamindars’ Conference held at Lyallpur on the 4th. 
September 1938. 

The Premier also said that the Governor had sent the third Agrarian Bdl, namely 
the Punjab Land Alienation Second Amendment Bill, which concerns bonami trans- 
actions to H. E. the Governor-General for his assent. 

Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan declared that he and his Cabinet would at once resign 
if anybody placed hindrances to the enactment of the Bills, The announcement was 
received by tlie audience with acclamation. 

Sir Sikander appealed to the zamindars not to be restless. He assured them that 
ho was there to protect their rights. “If any one stands in the way of those Agrarian 
Bills becoming law,’’ said the Premier, “I declare before you that I and ray 
Government will resign and come out.” The Premier asked the zamindars no to fear 
anyone nor be affected by any agitation. Continuing, he said, “I may tell you, if any 
one breaks the law in this Province, I will smash Lis head,” 

The Punjab Government had asked the Government of India to pass tiie Anii- 
Recruitment Bill, declared Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, The Premier said that the 
Punjab Government oven offered to introduce the Bill in the Punjab Assembly, bnt 
were informed that they were barred from doing so on technical grounds, because 
the matter related to a subject which was exclusively confined to the Federal _ List. 

Sir Sikander asked what possible satisfaction could they derive from Groat Bn'tnins 
difficulties if they (the Indians) themselves were e.xposed to the danger of subjection 
by another foreign power. But appart from that vital consideration, there were 
other important reasons why the Punjab should look with suspicion and disfavour on 
the attempts to dissuade Puujabi young men from joining the army. 

The Premier stated at the outset that the Agrarian Bills, which had recently been 
passed by the Punjab Assembly, were no more than a first step towards a revolution 
which their critics themselves until recently professed to be an ideal worth achieving. 
Ho examined briefly; the criticisms levelled against the Bills. Every one of these 
measures was conceived and planned after careful consideration and an exhaustive 
examination of all its different aspects and implicati ons. fJad they been class mea- 
sure.s, meant to benefit the rich zamindars and were they not beneficial to the poor 
zamindars, he should have boon the last person to countenance, much less sponsor, 
such measures. 

Referring to both the supporters and the detractors of the Agrarian Bills, Sir 
Sikander said that to the former his advice was that they should neither bo dishear- 
tended nor provoked by the vehemence or the unreasonableness of the .agitation 
against those measures. The manifestations weie not novel or peculiar to this Pro- 
vince. So long as the present agitation did not exceed constitutional limits, the critics 
were within their rights to voice their views and ventilate their feelings. If, unfor- 
tunately, those limits were exceeded, one might bo sure that the Government would 
know how to deal with the situation. Any roenace to the peace and tranquillity of 
the Province, from whatever quarter it emanated, the Premier said, would bo dealt 
with promptly and effectively. The Premier advised those who opposed these mea- 
sures not to allow themselves to bo influenced by petty, persona! or class 
considerations. 

Referring to the attitude of the Punjab Congress to the Agrarian Bills, the 
Premier said that it was difficult to understand tlio position of the Congress except 
on the hypothesis that there was a very thin lino— almost invisible — whicli_ divided 
tho Pnnjab Congress from Uio Hindu Babha in tho sphero of economic interests. 
■When tho Assembly session was over, leading members of the Punjab Provincial 
Congress Committee had issued conflicting statements on tho attitude which should 
be adopted by Congressmen. Tho decision arrived at on tho I2th August at a con- 
ference of Congress workers was iudicativo of conflicting loyalties and a very confu- 
sed state of mind. Tho present body— the All-India (longross— rightly professed keen 
sympathy, said tho Premier, for tho masses, but its off-spring in tho Punjab only 
paid a lip homage to tho principles and programme on which tho* Election Mauifesto 
of the Congress was based. 


Resoluhoxs 

Tho Conference then proceeded to disenss resolutions. It adopted a resolnfion 
espressiog tho opinion that Uie Agrarian Bills recently passed by the Punjab Assem- 
bly, wero very beneficial for zamindars aud in view of their acute distre*:#!, it was 
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Docessary that thev should bo enaoted into law without delay. The _ resolution 
requested H. E, the Governor to give his assent to the Bills at his earliest 
couvenienco. 

Another resolution expressed full confidenoo in the Punjab Ministry and congratu- 
lated it on having piloted the Agrarian Bills sucessfully through the Assembly. 

Other resolutions were adopted, demanding a uniform taxation of the agriculturist 
and tho non-agriculturist population of the Province, a reduction of land revenue, 
abiana, and other taxes with which the agriculturists were burdened and, in order to 
make good tho loss, an increase in tho taxes on the richer section of tho population, 
demanding that the hardy and martial classes of tho Province should get due facili- 
ties in the Indian Army, and expressing tho strong disapproval of the zamindars 
of tho Punjab of tho propaganda against recruitment to tho Army. 


The Poona Landholders’ Conferences 

Hectic activity on tho part of landowners of the Bombay Presidency to marshal 
their forces against the impending tenancy legislation was in evidence in Poona, since 
tho publication of tho Bill early in August ’38 and the commencement of tho summer 
session of the Bombay Legislative Assembly in Poona. 

Tho landowners of Poona District banded themselves together into an asso- 
ciation to “protect and defend the interests and rights of the ‘landowners of Poona 
District”, of which Mr. Annaji Pandurang Konde-Dcslimuhh of Khed-Shivapur, a 
prominent landowner of Poona District, was elected President. This Association had 
for its chief object, the combating of the tenancy legislation. 

A conference of the landowners in tho Presidency was held on tho 21st. August 
at Gokhale Ball, Poona. It was presided over by Mr. D. F. Belvi of Belganm and 
attended by 500 delegates from all the districts in the Presidency. 

“The tenancy Bill is entirely revolutionary and calculated to undermine the very 
foundations of Indian Society. The Bill is expropriatory in every way and as such, 
it should never be introduced,” stated Mr. Belvi in the course of his presidential 
speech. Mr. Belyi added, “Private property is the recognised basis on which society 
has been based in India since time immemorial. In a larger part of tho Bombay 
Presideno}', land has all along been treated as of private ownership.” Ho recalled 
that when years ago in tho Bombay Legislature, an attempt was made to challenge 
the ownership of tho holders of the land, suoh patriots as the late Sir P. M. Mehta 
and Mr. G. K. Gokhale had left the Council Hall as a protest against the principle. 

Referring to tho provisiops in the Bill, Mr. Belvi criticised the principle of 
economic rent" adumbrated in the Bill as an invasion of the landlords’ rights of 
ownoiship. Ho urged that in fairness to them, the Government should suspend con- 
sidoration of the measure for a period of six years, during which time absentee 
landlords should bo asked to make up their minds either to cultivate their lands 
on the terms stated in tho Bill or give the concessions noted in tho Bill to tho actual 
tillers of the soil. 

The conference passed a series of resolutions, declaring the fresh draft Tenancy 
BiU published by the Government as wholly unacceptable to the landowners because 
it is an expropriatory measure, it deprives them of their inherent rights of chosing 
tenants and Gxing rent, it confers on the tenants tho hereditary right of tho use, 
occupation and eiijovmont of tho lands without even adequate compensation to the 
landlords, it would lead to a serious depression in land value and create class-war 
and hatred and disturb tho existing coidial relations between the landowners and the 
tenants. 


Hie other landholders’ Conference was held on 20th. August under the presidentship 
01 tiardar M. T . Kibe and under tho auspices of tho Bombav Presidency Landholders’ 
^agUB. At this_ Conference, too, strong speeches were delivered, criticising the Tenancy 
liill and resolutions passed, characterising the Bill as being against the terms of 
mo emads grants and agreements legally entered into between the Government and 
riiit a- 0^ an expropriatory nature. Tho Conference emphati- 

the Government in bringing forth such an important 
piece of legislation without a thorough and satisfactory public enquiry. 



Provincial Political Conferences 

The Tamil Nad Provincial Conference 

Welcome Address 

Tho fortieth session of the Tamil Nad Provincial Oonforenco opened on the 30tb. 
December at the special panda! at Rajapalayam in the presence of a large concourse 
of people. Welcoming tho President and dologatos to the Conference, Mr. P. S, 
Kumarasxoaini JRaja, m, l, a.., Chairman, Reception Committee, dealt with the political 
situation in the country and tho programme of work in the future, 

Referring to the onlistmout of mombors to the Congress, Mr. Raja deprecated the 
movo to bring any and everyone within tho Congress and enabling many thereby to 
work for selfish ends of tboir own. The Congress constitution allowed people who 
wore opposed to the Congress views to join freely and instances had not been want- 
ing where a spirit of self-sacrifice had not boon shown. The Congress had no place 
for those who had no spirit of self-sacrifice and would appeal to everyone to see that 
no dishonour was brouglit to tho gioat organisation. He hoped that tho All-India 
Congress Committee which would be meeting at Tripura would enforce rigid rules 
regarding this matter. 

When the Congress Ministers were in office, the speaker continued, it was the 
duty of every Primary Congress Sabha to establish mass contact in villages. It was 
up to tho office-bearers to translate tho Congress ideals into notion in villages and 
work for llio political awakening of the masses. The Primary Sabhas could not only 
carry out this schomo successfully but also could como forward to help in tho eoo- 
nomio rooonstruolion of tho rural population. Ho would therefore urge upon them 
for tho establishing of moro Primary Sabhas in taluks and follow tho lead of tho 
Congress committees in tho Srivillipultur Taluk. 

Roforring to tho work of tiro Congress Ministry in tliis province, the speaker charac- 
terised the Prohibition Act, Debt Relief Act and tho Malabar TeropJo-Entry legislation 
as great boons to tho poor. Ho was sure tliat tho Estate Land Act with the recom- 
mendations of the Zamin Enquiry Report would no doubt becomo a real beneficial 
measure. The Government had lost portion of its rovonuo on account of Piohibition 
and remission of laud tax. Tho failure of tho monsoon this year would necessitate 
further remissions. Under those oiroumstanoes, the people wore bound to fool the 
heavy responsibilities and tlie limitations of tho Ministry, It would be unwise to 
expect redress of ail the grievances at one stroke and he hoped tho people would 
realise tho situation and como forward to discharge their duly. 

Groups of discontentod pooplo, Mr. Raja continuod, wore saying that the enforce- 
ment of Prohibition afleoted tho labourors, tho Debt Roliof Act, tho agriculturists 
from raising loans, amending Iho Estate Laud Act, tho hereditary rights of the 
Zamindars and tho introduotion of Ilindustani, the progress of Tamil. Those cries 
were tho ^ outcome of jealousy and disappointment. The anti-Hindi agitators who 
wore calling themsolvos saviours of Tamil wore indulging in abuse and misrepresenta- 
tion. Who had tho right of deciding whether pooplo wanted Hindi or not ? Was 
it not tho inherent right of tho public of this province ? The public welcomed the 
introduction of compulsory Hindi and tho strength of the first throe forms in all the 
125 schools in this proviuco whoro Hindi had neon introduced and considerably in- 
creased. All subjects in tho high school course had been ordered to bo taught only 
in Tamil by tho Govornmont aud knowing fully all theso safeguards, tho agitators 
wore carrying on misohiovous propaganda merely to undermine tho work of tho 
Congress Ministry. It remained for tho people in tho country to silenoo them by 
paying no heed to tho agitation. 

Tliero was the general faith among tho public tliat ovorythiug would bo achieved 
because tlio Congress Ministry was in office. It was no doubt true to some extent 
but witlioul the support of the public the Ministry could not achieve mnob. If what 
tho Ministry had done was for tlio good of tho people, the latter should hold meetings 
and explain to olhors who did not know tho good things done by tho Ministry and 
also point out defects if any, for, after all, the Ministers were their servants, 

In conclusion, Mr. Raja oxliorted oveiy ono to join the Congress and carry out 
Us constiuctive programme in a sustained and enthusiastic manner. 
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Preiident’* Addres* 

Mr. Ramaswami Reddiar^ after having been dnly installed President, delivered 
his address. The address was in Tamil and listened to with rapt attention. At the 
outset, the President dealt with the economic situation of the Province and said 
that the wealth of the country depended on its agriculture, industries, commerce 
and trade and freedom was necessary to develop these_ on all sides. Of 
course co-operation was necessary, but this could _ be attained only if all the 
people were united in the common object of _ bringing their country forward. So 
long as people had no craving to attain Swaraj, tlie country could never advance 
towards its goal. Everyone should realise that it was_ his duty to do his bit to 
secure freedom. In ancient days the condition of village life was one of peace 
and contentment After the advent of the British Government, the Manibham 
lands held in common were transferred as patta lands which empowered the 
pattadar to sell away his land. This practice soon removed all the village 
artisans and the villagers had to look for outside help. 

The present plight of the villages was deplorable. The Congress under the 
leadership of Mahatma Gandhi roused the national consciousness of the masses 
in the country to the situation and infused in them the spirit to work for their 
own betterment in spite of adverse political conditions. The spirit of Ahimsa 
preached by the Mahatma was imbibed and after the Satyagraha campaigns 
gained a status, thanks to the great national organisation, the Congress. 

The people had begun to realise that freedom was essential and the saoriBces 
of leaders had aroused them still more to take their place in the struggle and 
contribute their share. The achievements of the Congress had been striking 
and did not need mention at this stage But much remained to be done. The 
villages had not yet become economically independent, khadi must spread to every 
bouse and every rural industry required to be rehabilitated. The dumping of 
foreign^ goods had ruined India’s cottage industries and unless India had the 
power m her to put a stop to foreign imports and establish good markets with 
railway, shipping, esohange ratio, banking and insurance facilities and powers to 
control all affairs she had no certain future in her trade and commerce. 

_ The Federation that was envisaged in the Government of India Act did not 
give such power to Indians. In spite of the great agitation in the entire 
wantry_ and in the absence of responsible government in the Indian States, if 
federation was to be thrust on the country willy-nilly, the Congress had a 
II u mockery did not become a reality. But for this 

msE all the forces in the country should be regimented on the side of the Congress, 
ibey must all realise that in this great and common tax, there was no room for 
umsion or dissensions. Then would be the time when the Congress would gather 
^ nr command all the Congress Provincial Governments as well as the 

public to oppose Federation successfully and there was no doubt the Congress wfe 
going to succeed. ® 

1 4/r. Reddiar reviewed the work of the Congress Ministry, under the 

0* the Premier, the hon. Mr. Rajagopalaohariar, and referred to the Debt 
•neiiei Act and other measures to ameliorate the conditions of the masses. In this 
connection, the speaker also referred to the present plight of agriculturists due to 
tne muure of the monsoon and suggested that though the Government allowed 
remissions the Government should not levy taxes on nn-economio holdings but to 
Classify the land according to local conditions of irrigational facilities and adopt 
necessary legislation to allow remission whenever and wherever ‘shavi’ occurred both 
p ‘t ayyan’ and Zamin areas. He also held that the Government should adopt the 
irraKasam Committee recommendations and come to the help of the ryots in no 
nnoerfam manner. The Government should also make adequate facilities for long 
term Joans to ryots on low interest and afford other protection to ryots. The 
bovernment should also enact a Rural Insolvency Act and a Money Lender’s Bill 
*he benefit of the ryots in the rural areas. 

cnM tv bodies in promoting Self-Government, Mr. Reddiar 

tv’ t . Congress had captured 30 out of 40 mnnioipalities and ' 9 out of 11 

iiisttict Boards, with the first tangible result in the reduction of the evil of 
oorrnption. The District Boards were at present in a disadvantageous position so far 
as elementary education was concerned, oven though the Provinoial Government was 
ho crores on this item. He hoped that necessary arrangements would 

oe maue, making primary education compulsory in schools, stopping the practice of 
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constant^ transfer of toaohors from one . place to another and providing effective 
supervision, with every teacher in school competent to train pupils on the Wardha 
lines. Tho President next referred to the famine conditions in Tamilnad, except Tanjore 
anfl a portion of Trichinopoly and a portion of Madura district in the Poriyar project 
and appealed to the Government to make full remissions and commence immediate 
famine relief works. OoDoctions of arrears of taxes from ryots should be stopped till 
tho period of remission and depots for tho distribution of fodder to cattle and loans 
to ryots should bo the next mgeut stop. Tho Government should also start Khaddar 
producing centres in those afflicted areas and provide a living wage to tho people. Ho 
also suggested a graded out on salaries of Government servants. 

In conclusion tho President observed that they should not depend upon the 
Government for everything while they remained without doing their duty. A great 
deal remained to be done and to carry out a real and comprehensive programme 
of uplift, everyone should strengthen tho Congress and work out its construotivo 
programme with tho determination to achiovo tJio economic independonco of tho 
country as far as possible. Ho would appeal to them all to arise, awake and work till 
they achieved their goal. 


Resolutions — 2nd. Day — Rajapalayam — Slst. December 1938 
Fcderation OrrosED 

Tho Conforenco wholohoartodly accepted the resolution of the Haiipura Confer- 
ence relating to Federation and declared its readiness to implement all measures that 
might bo decided upon to prevent the imposition of tho unwanted Federation as also 
tho prolongation of tho present irresponsible Govornmont at tho centre. 

Responsible Government in States 

The Conference congratulated Sardar Vallabhbhai Patol and the Thakur Sahib of 
Rajkot on tho agreement airivod at regarding the establishment of responsible Gov- 
ernment in tho State of Rajkot and earnestly advised tho members of the South 
Indian States to follow tho example and avoid unnecessary contliot as, in anj'^ case, 
the demand for Responsible Governmont would have to be satisfied in a short time. 

Famine RELiEr and Remission 

Tho Conference noted with grief the failure of harvest and the prevalence of 
famine conditions in most dishicls of Tamil Nad and called upon tho Madias Government 
to help the agriculturists by generous and other positive measures of assistance and 
appealed to tho Congress organisations and tho workers in the affected areas to 
organise non-oflicial assistance as much as possiblo, by generous remission of land 
rov/mue in suoh portions 'of tho districts, which wore suffering from acute famine, 
inmuding dry lands and postponement of collection of taccavi loans, by starting famine 
rmiof works in suoh area whore it was urgently necessary ; hy throwing open grazing 
areas in Reserve forests for accommodating tho cattle in famine areas ; by making 
arrangements for advancement of loans to needy agriculturists for beginning agricul- 
tural operations after tho drought was over ; and by establishing depots for seeds, 
grains and fodder. 

New Sources of Rjjvekue 

The Conference also expressed the opinion that if_ tho Madras Government was to 
enforce its po’.icios of Prohibition and relief to agriculturists successfully, it should 
adopt onorgetic measures of economy and seek alternative sources of revenue. It 
suggested an immediate and graded cut in the salaries of. all officors who wero draw- 
ing salaries and allowances on tho old soalo, including All-India officers under tho 
special protection of the Secretary of_ State ; taxes on entortainmonts, electricity, 
tobacco, petrol, and other articles, which wore either not necessary for the health 
and well-being of the masses or wore luxuries of the wealthier classes ; and urgent 
and strong representations to tho Central Government to increase the rates of in- 
come-tax to a level which would enable tho distribution to the Provinces of the 
statutory half even from the next year, 

Tamil as Medium of Instruction 

Tho Conforenco congratulated tho Madras Government on its ordor making tho 
local Indian language' the medium of instruction up to tho B. S. L. 0, and recom- 
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mended that in order to enforce this policy effectively the preparation of proper text- 
books in easy and modern style in the various languages of the province should be 
taken up by eminent men at once,, It further requested all teachers and Headm^ters 
of educational institutions in Tamil Nad to adopt ^ far as possible all the Tami 
words compiled and issued by the Tamil Sangham^ Tinnevelly. 


ANTI-HiNDnSTAKT AUIIiHON 

“This Conference condemns the anti-Hindi agitation as a mere political stunt and 
is of opinion that direct action in a matter of public policy accepted by a popular 
legislature should not be tolerated and supports the Government in all its measures in 
regard to the violent and illegal activities of the agitators.” 


Temple-estrt 

“This Conference welcomes the Malabar remple-Entry_ Bill and appealed to all 
temple trustees and managements in Tamil Nad not to wait for similar legislation to be 
extended to their places but to open voluntarily, generously and gracefnlly all temples 
to the Harijans and thus finally liquidate untouchability in Tamil Nad, thereby saving 
Hinduism from doing incalculable injury to itself, and the Conference is of opinion 
that similar legislation for extending it to the rest of the province should be under- 
taken as soon as possible.” 

“The Conference expressed the view that the Religions Endowment Board Act 
should be amended so that the present costly and complicated control may be replaced 
by a more economical, simple and ofiicient control and supervision of Hindu religious 
institutions. 

“The Conference appealed to the people of Tamil Nad not to encourage uncertified 
Khadi dealers and to buy their Khadi only from certified Khadi depots, in order that 
the efforts of the All-India Spinners’ Association might not be frustrated." 


• ■ School For Voltjnieers 

The Conference suggested that the Tamil Nad Provincial Congress Committee 
should make arrangements for the training of a permanent band of volunteers in 
Tamil Nad and for that purpose should take steps to establish a training school for 
volunteers with a properly formed syllabus.” 

MxDRiSEEs inn ran ARinr 

■While condemning the policy of the Central Government in excluding Madrasees 
from being enlisted in the Army, the Conference requested the Madras Government to 
take necessary steps to lift the ban so that people in this province could freely be 
recruited to the Army. 

The Conference recommended to the Madras Government to patronise the Ayurvedic, 
Siddha and Hnani systems of medical treatment and thereby give a fillip to the 
advancement scheme of the Madras L. I. Al, College. 

The Conference requested the Government to take steps to manufacture scientific 
manure on a nationwide scale for distribution to agricnltiiral ryots in the province at 
very cheap rates. 

The Conference also noted with grave concern the growing deterioration of the 
conditions of the Indians living in foreign countries, including neighbouring countries, 
like Burmah, Ceylon etc., and was of opinion that the weakness and the negligence of 
the Goveinment of India was the cause of this deterioration. The Conference appealed 
to the Madras Government to keep close watch over the difficulties in countries where 
the people of this province were settled in large numbers and take all steps in their 
power to help them. 


The U. P. Political Conference 

There was a gathering of about one lakh people, it was estimated, at tlio 31st 
session of the D. P. Political Conference which opened at Ajodhya on the 30ih. 
December 1938. Today’s sitting of the conference looked like a session of Kisan 
conference, as the gathering consisted mainly of Kisans. 

In his speech, Acharya Narcndradeo, as chairman of the reception committee 
referred mainly to Kisans. Mr. Jawaharial Hehru’s presidential speech was also devoted 
mainly to Kisans’ interests. The Eevenne Minister of D. P. was also called upon to 
explain the boons for the Kisans contained in the Tenancy Bill, and the only 
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resolntion talcen to-day related to the tenants’ demands. Among those present at the 
conference were all the members of the U. P. Cabinet ; parliamentary secretaries ; and 
other provincial Congress leaders. 

Presidential Address 

The following is the fuller version of the presidential address delivered extempore 
in Hindustani by Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru : — 

Mr. Nehru at the outset made an apology for making a departure from the 
convention of the presidential addresses being written beforehand. He said that 
he could not write his address first because ho did not get time and secondly 
because on that occasion he could not think what he should write about. He 
used to feel daily that he should sit to write if time permitted if anything came 
to his mind. That did not mean that he had no ideas in his mind. But he felt 
that if -he said about his recent visit to Europe, the Kisans might be confused for they 
might say that they had coma to the conference to hear things connected with their 
needs and therefore they might be upset if international politics were discussed or 
they might not understand them, Kisans’ problems were more important than the 
question of the country’s Swaraj for if kisans wore not organized they would continue 
to bo suppressed or oppressed. But if they took into consideration the country’s 
other major problems, Swaraj and international matters, those problems would be 
found to bo inter-connected, for if there was a fire or epidemic at a place, neighbours 
were also likely to be affected. Therefore kisans who had assembled at the confer- 
ence and who were anxious about their own matters should try to understand' 
international matters also because foreign politics and Indian affairs were Inter- 
connected. They should not therefore feel that their leaders should not touch 
international politics. Their anxiety was to wake the country such as every kisan 
shonld be able to understand everything and be fit to bear the burden of the 
administration. They did not want that only a few leaders should understand every- 
thing while kisans should follow them blindly. The kisans took part in voting at the 
elections and they should be fit enough to understand for whom they shonld vote. 

Mr. Nehru next referred to his visit to Europe. The first country he visited was 
Spain where efforts were being made by some foreigners to suppress the Spanish 
people. He referred to China and Japan also and remarked that in the_ world 
forces were at work to suppress subjects. One great reason for such conditions, he 
said, was the policy of Britain to suppress democratic forces, Britain recently received 
a great shock. It was, he felt, cutting its own root. Its prestige was completely gone. 
That did not mean that other countries in the world had freedom. There were imperi- 
alist forces elsewhere rlso, 

Mr. Nehru cut short his statement in international affairs following an interruption 
caused by cries from a distant corner that they could not hear him. On the 
interruption ceasing, Mr. Nehru said that they should try to understand these things 
so that they might be prepared beforehand to face the situation in the event of a 
world war. Ho further illustrated how^ India was connected with foreign matters. 
Commercial questions in foreign countries affected India also. In regard to kisans 
also they had to look (o (he history of the condition of the kisans in other countries' 
as well. The kisans in other countries were far better than many Indian zamindars. 

In America many kisans owned motor cars. The cause of the poverty of the kisans 
of India and the country in general was the imperialist power. 

Mr. Kchru referred to the new Government of India Act. It was, he said, a 
deception for it did not give them freedom. The Congress at first hesitated to accept 
ofiices under that constitution for fear that they might forget their main work for 
Swaraj. After farther consideration they accepted offices and the Congressmen 
were the cabinet. 'What the Congress cabinet had done was before them. 

An estimate of good or harm would be a long story. Bat the acceptance 
of office bad done sufficient good. That would lead to the improvement of 
tte*condition of the kisans ; but the real advantage was that their power and 
saVgatban for the work for swaiaj had enhanced. The kisan’s hearts had risen and 
oppression on them had lessened. Enongh oppression of the kisans was still going on, 
yet’dnring the last 1 half years there had been a much difference in the extent of the 
oppression, either at the Lands of the police, or zamindars or karindas, or anybody 
else. It was gradually lessening. He knew that the kisans wanted that whatever was 
to be done for them should be done soon and, Blr, Nehru asserted, he himself some- 
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times felt upset on seeing that the work was not being done quickly— such was the 
Government maohinery. Ihe kisans were over-burdened with aonte poverty 
and it was necessary for the cabinet to ‘run fast’, even at a speed which might 
make them breathe hard, (iu the work which would bring relief to the kisans). 
Therefore he was often upset at the slow progress. But there were many diffionltles. 
The first difficulty was that under the constitution under which the Congress 
Cabinet was formed their hands and feet were tied. They could run fast if they 
had Swaraj’. The second difficulty was their own weakness. They involved them- 
selves in petty matters and forgot major problems. 


For instance, they raised communal questions. The communal quarrels 
happened and weakened the nation but they should remember that in other 
big countries, where disputes occurred, the whole country did not involve itself 
in them. The work of swaraj was not for any community ; it was for the 
entire country. Yet some of their astray people always kept a communal outlook, 
and it was very painful to find that some of their prominent countrymen, 
among _ Hindus and Muslims, did things which instead of uniting people caused 
dissensions among them. There were some bodies which had undertaken the 
task of only badnaming the Congress. If they read papers, Mr. Nehru said, they 
would notioe that they in the Congress did not, as far as possible, even make any 
criticism against them. "What they had indicated was that whatever was said against 
the Congress was wrong. Mr. Nehru asserted that he had no hesitation in decla- 
ring there that the allegations made against the Congress were not only wrong but 
ridiculous and mean. He felt ashamed when any educated Indian was a party to 
such irresponsible methods. By suoh methods they not only harmed the country but 
their own community. The door of the Congress, he said, was open to everybody ; it 
was shut only against those who did not want freedom for the country. There were 
some communal institutions of only Muslims, or Hindus or Sikhs and everybody had 
a right to strengthen his community. The Congress did not oppose the existence 
of the_ Muslim League or of the Hindu Mahasabha. But generally members of 
those institutions only talked against Congress and not of national problems, although 
^® independence. They abused the Congress but ne would 

ask them to realize that the person abusing only harmed himself and not the person 
n t?®®! baseless things were said against the Congress Cabinet but the 

Cabinet «alt with the matter leniently. Yet a ory was raised that under the 
Congress Goverament, the Muslims were being crushed. They requested Muslims to 
tell them how Muslims were _ crushed ; the Muslim League, he understood, also 
appointed a committee. The instances of Muslims being crushed which were pointed 
out were suoh as the Bande Matram song, the tri-ooionr flag. The flag colours 
were selected after deep deliberation. The tri-colour flag was of the whole country 
out II they examined if from a communal aspect, it had also the green colour, which 
considered to be of the Muslims. Therefore if anybody complained against the 
mg ne J^onld call it a dishonest complaint. There might be separate flags of oommu- 
I ® TJ 1 ‘®®y could have no place in the national work. Mr. Nehrn regretted 
that elderly persons who had taken part in the national work and for whom they 
nau a respect, talked like astray people and thereby caused a shook to the national 
work and created mutual dissensions. The Congress however would remain firm in 
Its policy and could not be moved by false allegations, and one polioy of the Oon- 
gress would be that it would not involve itself in communal matters. The door of 
tne wngress was open to all ; Congress was prepared to consider the difficulties of 
L “ mistake to expect that it should give up its old principles on 
wnicn It had been working for the country. One of its fundamental principles was 
wso the protection of the minorities. He hoped that they would not involve them- 
selves in petty matter but push on their national work. 

remarked that as Acharya Narendra Deo had pointed ont they 
^^f^ohed the_ door of the Freedom and if anybody put obstacles in 
progress, ho should feel ashamed of suoh a conduct. 

® j Nehru pleaded for publio support to the Congress Cabinet. It the 
Thn rvTT,2lo!/°n doing anything wrong they should point ont where it was wrong. 

ccd they wore all soldiers of the same regiment. ^ 

and hoL anything which would weaken the Congress sanghathan, 

ConCTRSs deprecated efforts to from Kisan Babhas as organizations rival to 

bni H tuk„'‘'“®''® organizations to strengthen the Kisans 

but If they were intended to weaken the Congress that would bl a wrongXve* 
Do 
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Ho felt that somo Kisan associations ■woro formed to weaken the Congress. That 
was not proper. 

The Congress was fighting for Swaraj. That was Its primary object. Bnt along 
with that was also the problem of the removal of the poverty and in his view both 
the questions were inter-connected for poverty could be removed only when 
they had reigns of the Government in their hands— when they had the Panchayati 
Raj. Everybody should combine in the realization of these objects. Ho often saw 
red flap among the Kisans. The red flag was an old flag of Mazdoors and in some 
countries also of Kisans. Ho had no opposition to it but at that moment it was 
a great mistake to take red flag in villages. Tho kisans would got confused by 
several flags. They had been nsed to the tri-colour flag, which had become symbol 
of their struggle for Swaraj, of Sangathan and of the Kisan’s strength, for behind 
that flag there was a great power. Therefore if they took another flag among tho 
Kisans that would weaken tho tri-colour flag. They should keep tho tri-colour flag 
in every home and ho hoped that no efforts W’onld be made to carry tho red flag 
among tho Kisans. Ho had certainly a respect for tho red flag but under the 
present conditions they had to attain Swaraj under tho tri-colour flag and tho whole 
nation should como under it to advance the country’s cause. 

Mr. Nehru next drew attention of tho assembly to recent happenings in some 
Indian States, which, ho said, had raised high hopes. The Congress wanted tho Indian 
States also to join in tho struggle for freedom, and ho noticed with great pleasnro _ an 
awakening in the Indian States. Ho referred to tho agitation of tho people of Rajkot 
and said that recently tho Raja had agreed to give the peopio Swaraj, a Pancliayati 
Raj. Tho British Diwnn was opposed to tho people’s demands but ho had also to 
submit before the Sangathan of the subjects, Rajkot was a small stato but the 
triumph of its subjects would bo an example to other states. Somo other states liad 
also accepted tho principle of Pancliayati Raj. In their own province they had two 
states, Tebri (Garhwal) and Bonaros and ho bad heard that the Benares state bad 
also announced that their Government would bo on tho principle of Pancliayati Raj> 
That was really half work for they wanted such achiovemonts in big states hko 
Hyderabad and Kashmir also. Tho question of the Indian slates w'as a complicated 
one. He hoped that tho Indian Btato.s would also cooperate in the struggle for Swaraj 
and thereby accelerate tho paco towards freedom. 

Continuing Mr. Nehru referred to the Tenancy legislation which was before the 
Assembly. One thing which pained him was that one and a half years had elapsed 
bnt the Congress Cabinet bad not been able to make that legislation. When the 
Congress Cabinet was formed they passed somo orders such as those staying proceed- 
ings ag-iinst kisans, which gave tho Kisans some relief bnt it was painful to find that 
no legislation giving them substantial relief could bo made although 1 half years had 
elapsed since the Congress Cabinet came in office. Tho zemindars had Ibreatened 
satyagraba— it was good thing for zemindars also to learn at last satvagrnha. But, Mr, 
Netirn said, they wore not opposed to zemindars or taluqdars. The question was not 
of causing harm to any body but it was of giving relief to tho poor tenants, of rais- 
ing those who were fallen. Thero was no qneslion of enmity with anybody but tlifiir 
country could not make an advance until Kisans’ condition improved. IIo hoped that 
the Congress Cabinet would soon take steps to provide substantial relief to _ the 
tenants. Tho legislation which w.as before the Assembly coiitained many good things. 
The question was to enforce it as early as possible. Teat sboiitd bo first and oUior 
inwR could como later. Among other problems was one of indebtedDess and ho wanted 
that tbo provincial Covornment should soon enact ,n j,aw which would lesson the 
Kisans' burden of Indebtedness. He w.inlc'I the Kisans to consider also tho question 
of farming on tho cooperation principle for if 50 or GO Kisans combined to vrork 
together and distribute Iho produce among themKc-lves they would bo bettor off than 
if each worked pep.arately on small plots of lands. 

Mr. Nehru raid that when tho Te.eancy Bill wnn passed by tlis Assemblv—and it 
would be passed as tho Coseross party wag in majoritv— it would go to the* Coaneil. 
The Coucci! was not selected by the Kisans but bv the Zimindarfi or the capifaliatn. 
Thev did not like the Bill and iniglit cause obslsclr'a— ho hop<yl obst.so!e-s would not 
bo caused as that would agitate Kirans— and if there were oksbeks it should be the 
duty of tho Congrrs® Sad the Ki.^anr- to ahow Umt they conld not tolerate sneh 
obsifioics ns they ba'l alreidy warted long, 

Mr. Nehru deprc-cated hanger strikes or .natyagraha bv fitiioknts etc. Hio AfusHm 
Ltsgao dee!sn«i that when lime came tlrey would cKer satymaba ttirsimt tho Gon- 
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cress He rematked that the League abused Gougress and at the same time ttionght 
nf imifntinc its methods. Mr. Nehru continuing said that he thought that they had 
perhaps tie greatest sangathan of the Congress in the Hnited Provinces. They had 
made about 15 lakhs members. They noticed some disputes on the occasion of 
elections but he said that the Congress work in the province was improving, ibey 
wore learning to control it and their work would improve as their power inoreasea. 

Concluding Mr. Nehru exhorted the people to end their mutual disputes antt 
strengthen efforts for the uplift of the masses, the country and the Swaraj and to 
celebrate the ‘Independence Day’ on Jan. 26 with great enthusiasm. 

Resolution*— Agrarian Problem 

The following is the test of the resolution on the agrarian problem which was 
moved to-day and was passed on the next day . i j 

“In the opinion of the conference, in U. P. the system of land settlement shomu 
be such that the zamindari system should be ended, as it is harmful both to the 
zamindais and the tenants. Bat under the present conditions this conference wel* 
comes the Tenancy Bill proposed by the provincial Government and hopes that it 
would become l.aw soon. Tiie bill would remove many difBcnlties of the tenants ; 
but the following points are particularly emphasised. As regards rent there should 
bo at least a remission of Es. eight orores and it should be allowed within six month? 
of the passing of legislation. The arrears of rent, payment for which has been stayed, 
should be remitted altogether unconditionally. The system of ejectmont for arrears 
shonld be abolished, and instead as much of the defaulting tenants’ land should be 
auctioned as necessary. The present system of attachment should be abolished. 
Ejectments made since 1344 fasU shonld be cancelled and occupancy rights should 
bo declared for the tenants in possession in respect of tho lands which have been 
entered as unattested to rent. To improve the condition of the Kisans, besides tho 
bill under consideration, legislation is also necessary for farming on the principle 
of co-operation, for leaving^ the jaud for pasteurs and giving facilities in respect of 
parti and abadi lands reducing Kis,ans’ burden of indebtedness and providing for loans 
to reduce rato of interest. Ways and means should be adopted for marketing on 
good price tho Kisans’ _ produce and arrangements should be made in villages for 
other avocations for Kisans. The conference wants to tell the Kisans that the Oon- 
gre^ Government is engaged in removing their miseries, hut the great cause of 
their miseries is the fact that the Congress Government had not the power to 
do things which would completely remove their miseries. Such power In our coun- 
try would be obt,ained_ only on tho attainment of Swaraj. Therefore it is necessary 
that we should all unito to mate the Congress sanjathan so effective and powecfnl 
as could bring them Swaraj at the earliest. 


Resolutions— 2nd. Day— Ayodhya— 31*t, December 1938 
rEDEiiiiioii Opposed 

XT to-day under tho presidency of Ur. Jawaharlal 

r»enro. lae most important resolution adopted related to Federation which ran thus 

. “In view of the situation in India and the rapid development in tho world 
siUiahon the time has come for the full application of the principle of self-detormi- 
naiion of India so that tho people of India might establish an independent 
dcmiwratio state by means of ,a constitnent assembly. Not only the inherent right 
of the people of India demand full freedom but also economic and other 
problems cannot find a solution nor can India keep pace with the modern progress 
unless the people have full opportunities of self-development and growth which 
iMepsDdonoe alone can give. Provincial autonomy too is restrioted and limited for 
cuective progress and such good as conld by obtained from it is being rapidly 
exo.austed. ’Iho proposed Federation has been condemned by the Congress as a 
reactionary Eoheme which binds India to Imperialism. It has been made clear that 
any attempt to impose it must and will be resisted. In view of this widespread 
opposwoa tho proposed Federation mnst be treated as still-born and tho Government 
ot team Act must bo ended in order to give place to a constitution of freo India 
timde by the people themselves. 

.....t I™2p?adeat demooratio India will face a solntion of her great problems rapidly 
ana EfiMtively and will lino herself with the progress of the world and thus hid the 
cause of democracy and freedom.” 
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MiNISTRY C0N6BA,TtrTALED 

Another resolution congratulated the Congress Ministry of this province for 
improving the administration and maiding it progressive and felt that owing to 
numerous limitations and restriction on it the pace of progress has been impeded 
and vital changes delayed. It opines that in particular the financial arrangements 
resulting in large central expenditure and heavy salaries should be changed and the 
service should be made to conform to the responsible system of government and 
ihe ideals of the Congress. 

British Foreign Potior _ ^ _ . 

“This conference records its entire disapproval of the British foreign policy, cul- 
minating in the Munich Paot and the Anglo-Italian agreement. This policy has been 
one of deliberate betrayal of democracy, repeated breach of pledges and co-operation with 
governments which are avowed and irreconcilable enemies of democracy and freedom. 
As a result of this policy, the world is being reduced to a state of international 
anarchy where brutal violence triumphs and flourishes unchecked and decides the 
fate of nations and, in the name of peace stupendous preparations are being made 
for the most terrible of wars. International morality has sunk so low that in Central 
Europe the Nazi Government has sought to crush all people of the Jewish race by 
methods of organised terrorism, the Japanese invading armies in China have 
ravaged that land and committea atrocities and inhumanities on a vast scale, the 
British Government has established a reign of terror in Palestine and in Spain there 
has been ceaseless bombing from the air of greal cities and civilian populations. • 

“This conference Is opposed to Imperialism and fascism alike and is convinced that 
world peace and progress require the ending of both of these. The conference 
is of opinion that in view of world developments and the trend of British 
foreign policy towards fascism, it is urgently necessary that India should dissociate 
hersmf completely from British policy and control and direct her own foreign 
policy as an independent nation thereby keeping aloof from imperialism and fascism 
aud pursuing her path of peace aad freedom.” 

Was Danger 

In view of the continuing danger of an imperialist war this conference reiterates 
the Confess policy of non-partioipation and states that the people of India cannot 
permit their resources to be exploited for imperialist purposes, any attempt to 
impose a decision on them by outside authority will be resisted and the right of 
the Indian people to take all such vital decisions themselves must be establiBbea, 
The conference condemns the anti-recruiting legislation passed by the Central Govern- 
ment as an attempt to prevent forcibly the exercise of the right of the Indian 
people to take such steps as they consider necessary to avoid participation in a war 
which they do not approve. 

In view of the fact that the world situation is rapidly deteriorating largely due to 
the policy of the British Government, and new crises have to be faced continnally, 
the conference calls upon the Congress organisation, the provincial Government and 
the people of the province to keep vigilant and prepared to meet any situation that 
might arise.” 

China 

“This conference sends its greetings to the people of China and its deepest 
sympathy in their trials and privations in the struggle for freedom against a^ ruth- 
less and inhuman imperialism. It congratulates them on their heroic resistance and 
is convinced of their eventual triumph. 

“The conference welcomes the despatch of a Congress Medical Mission to China 
on behalf of the Indian people and trusts that this mission will continue to' receive 
full financial support so that it may carry on its work of succour effectively and be a 
worthy symbol of Indian solidarity with China.” 

Spain 

This conference being folly conscious of the vital importance of the 
struggle in Spain to the cause of freedom aud democracy all over the 
world, sends its greetings to the people of Republican Spain, and expressce its 
admiration for their heroic resistance to foreign aggression. The conference 
trusts that all possible assistance will be given to them by sending food-stuffs 
^ children and welcomes the formation of an Indian Spanish 

JKelief Committee for this purpose." 
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PEOCEEDINQS AND EESOLUTIONS 


FEOHIBmOS 

A resolution welcoming the policy ol prohibition of the U. P. Government 
and its inauguration in Mainpnri and E'.ah districts and expressing the horn 
that the same will be applirf to the whole province was also put from the 
chair and passed. 


Pbotikohii Adhisisiiution’ 


“This conference appreciates the good work done by the_ Congress ministry m 
this province in improving the administration and making it more progressive 
and responsive to the people’s will, and in lessening the burdens of the masse^ 
The conference trusts that this work will be continued with all speed and 
efficiency and that it will receive the cooperation of the people.” _ 

“The conference further feels that owing to numerous limitations and 
restrictions which are a legacy of the past, as well as owing to entanglement 
with routine work, the pace of progress and internal^ reform is impeded and 
vital changes are delayed. The conference, therefore, is of opinion that it is 
essential that these restrictions should be removed and the speed of progress 
considerably accelerated. In particular the financial arrangements which result 
In a large proportion of the state revenue being absorbed in central expenditure 
and in payment of heavy salaries and allowances _ should be changed and 
the services should be made to conform to a responsible system of Government 
and the ideals of the Congress.” 


Cesboeship and Ban or Booss 

‘The conference records its strong condemnation of the system of banning 
of progressive literature by the Central Government and the stoppage of books 
and periodicals at the ports by • the customs officials acting under the Sea 
Customs Act In spite of so-called provincial autonomy this censorship has 
continued for a year and a half and even a well-known book written by the Congress 
president has been kept under ban. The conference is of opinion that this 
is not only an improper restriction of civil rights and democratic procedure 
but is also a continued challenge to the Provinoial Government and the Congress 
which are committed to the establishment and maintenance of civil liberties. The 
conference requests the Provinoial Governments to take effective steps to get these 
restrictions removed. 


NAno.vAi. Voluntxebs 

Babu Sri Prakasa next moved a resolution welcoming the formation of the 
Congress national volunteers’ corps under the auspices of the provincial Congress 
committee and expressing the hope that the members of the corps would work 
sincerely for the pnblic. The mover emphasized the need on the part of the 
volunteers to be striot disciplinarians. That would be a step to prepare the people 
to bear the responsibilities of Swaraj when it was attained. 

Indian Biaizs 


,, 1^0 last resolution which was' moved by Sardar Narmada Prasad Singh related to 

•1 conference welcomes general national awakening in Indian States and regards 
“ ^ Sood omen for the Swaraj movement in Hindnstban because Hindusthau 
would bo tree only when there is freedom in its every part and all the people have 
equal rights. 

The conference considers the demands of the people of the Indian States for 
ranonayati Raj to be reasonable. It congratulates the subjects of the ^jkot, 
Uenares States eto. on their victory. The conference is pleased that the authorities 
of some States have accepted this demand of the people and are taking steps in 
that connection. ° ^ 

The conference requests the States in the United Provinces, namely Tehri, 
^ampur and Benares that they should transfer real power of administration within 
ineir respective areas to the people and establish Panohayati governments. The 
conference regrets that in many States the subjects are being snppressed and 
oppressed. In many places obstacles are also being put in the way of the Congress 
committees doing constrnotive work and efforts to open Praja Mandals are checked 
oy means of legislation ; and national flag is also insulted. The Congress cannot 
tolerate this. The Congress has also felt that in States, generally, the British 
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Government has groat inQuonoos and they prevent the state anlhorities from 
advancing with the people and in some places they with the State authorities 
through the British army is suppressing the people. The Congress cannot bear this 
policy of the British Government and it will have to resist it. The Conference hopes 
that the Indian States’ people will remain firm in their demands and will strengthen 
their sangathan. 

The N. W. Frontier Political Conference 

The first open sitting of the Frontier Political Conference, whoso sessions began 
at Abbottabad on the 13th. August 1938 was hold amidst scenes of enthusiasm. Over 
ten thousand persons, including delegates and members of the Frontier Provincial 
Congress Committee and Congress members of tho Frontier Assembly, attended the 
Conierenoe. Prominent among those present wore Khan Abul Ghaffar Khan, Dewan 
Bhanjuram Gandhi, Khan Gulam Mohamed Khan. President of the Frontier Provincial 
Congress Committee, Sardnr Eab Nawaz Khan, Commandor-in-Chief of the Red Shirts, 
Sheikh Sarajuddin Piracha, and Malik Jiwanlal of Lahore. 

In tho course of his address wolcomiog the delegates, Hakim^ Abdul Islam 
exhorted tho Muslims to join tho Congress in largo numbers, as it was the only 
organisation in the country best fitted to solve the intricate^ problems of the Frontier 
Province, to remove poverty and illiteracy, fto said that in the Frontier the 0^- 
gress had such a strong hold as no other political organisation could claim. The 
Congress had penetrated into almost all villages of tho Province. 

Referring to the Congress-League negotiations for a communal settlement, the 
Maulana appreciated the attitude of (ho Congress, but was sure that no good would 
come out of auy negotiations with the Muslim League. 

After ciiticieing tho action of tho Governor in using his veto in respect of soma 
Bills passed by tho Frontier Assembly, ho condemned tho forward policy of tho 
British Govornmont in Waziristan. In tho end, he endorsod the Comiross view- 
point with respect to the introduction of the proposed Federal scheme, and desorioea 
it as a direct insult to their national aspiration. _ _ _ ., i* i 

Maulna Abdul Kadir Kasuri occupied tho chair and delivered his presidential 
address. 

BESoatriJo.Nr 

Four resolutions were adopted. The first resolution roitoratod the Congress resolve 
about non-participation of India in any world war, adding that India should not give 
any help to Britain, military or financial, in case war broke out. This resolution was 
moved by Sheikh Sarajuddin Piraoha, tho Punjab Congress leader. 

The Second resolution condemnod British policy in Palestine characterising it as 
tho result of imperialistic dosigos and demanded its immediate reversal. ^ • , 

Tho next resolution unequivocally declared their resolve not to aooopt the Federal 
Bohemo, Tho resolution further added that constitution framed by a representative 
Constituent Assembly was the only one accoptablo to them. _ _ ^ 

The last resolution protested against the forward policy in "Waziristan and 
condemned bombing of villages, demanding that tho independence of the trans-frontier 
tribes should bo maintained. 

The attendance to-day increased owing to tbo arrival of Congress leaders from 
all over the province in connection with the meeting of the Provincial Congress 
Committee. , 

Tho most important resolution passed related to the Bannu outrage. Strong spoeoues 
accusing local officials were made. Tho resolution sympathised with the victims of too 
raid, and demanded the appointment of an independent enquiry committtee and tno 
payment of compensation to the sufferers. It pointed out that the raid was the result 
of a deep-rooted conspiracy to discredit tho Congress Ministry and create a feeling of 
discontent amongst minorities, sow seeds of oommunalism and justify the forward 
policy of the Government of India. 

The second resolution protested against the sentence of three years passed against 
Mohd. Zaman, Jagirdar of Kurram Agency, and demanded the interferenoo of_ the 
Governor ; while another resolution demanded tho release of Cundan Lai, a political 
prisoner confined in tho Peshawar jail. 

Another resolution supported the Frontier Debt Relief Bill and wanted widening 
of its Ecopo to includo those non-agricnlturist debtors who had only one residential 
house. 



Review of Trade of India in 1937-38 

The world trade situation in relation to India, the direction of trade, the 
trends in production, prices and trade of important commodities, the balance of 
trade and movement of treasure are surveyed comprehensively in the Eeview of 
the Trade of India in 1937-38, published by the Economic Adviser to the Government 
of India on the 8th. December 1938. 

India witnessed the culmination of a long period 'of recovery in world trade, 
world production and international price level in 1937-38. Eapidly expanding 

production and equally growing optimism had marked 1936. The outlook in the 

beginning of 1937 appeared bright, for the rearmament policy promised a large 
growing demand for both raw materials and finished products. The demand grew 
so rapidly in 1937 that fears of acute shortage began to be expressed. 

This boom phase was, however, of short duration. The price level attained a 
maximum in April 1937. Thereafter it fell rapidly till June and declined again 

sharply n’,d continuously from September to the end of November. After a 
temporary rally it continued its downward trend, though not so sharply, till_ the 
middle of June 1938. Since then the trend was decidedly upwards, though it is 
not yet possible to decide whether that month will be the mark of a real turn in 
the cycle of prices and of activity. 

The year 1937, on the whole, was an undoubtedly prosperous one for the primary 
producers due to a combination of high prices and increased output and sales. 

The trade cycle which ended in 1937 showed certain marked differences from 
those of the past. In the leading money markets cheap money prevailed through- 
out the recovery phase. There was no pressure upon the cash reserves of the’ 
banks and money did not become dearer ns is usually the case during normal 

trade cycles. _ ’ 

Another characteristic feature of this trade cycle was the activist intervention of 
the_ State. This policy of intervention exposes the institution frame-work of the 
society to forces much less amenable to rational calculation than was the case in 
the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. 

The Cultivator bears the Brunt . , 

In Uie depression which started in 1929, agricultural and raw material-producing 
countries suffered even more severely than the industrial countries. The Indian 
cultivator was in sore distress on account of the disastrous slump in agricultural 
prices. When the upward movement started in 1932-33, the rise in the price of 
commodities in which he was interested was painfully slow and halting and it was 
only in the middle of 1936 that the primary commodities began their definite 
Upward movement. As the year advanced the rise almost became a boom and the 
prices touched a figure, the highest for many years. But these boom conditions 
were too artificial to last and April 1937 witnessed a sudden reversal of the upward 
“®nd in business conditions. There were, besides, unfavourable developments in 
world markets in primary commodities during this year and seriously affected 
Indian agricultural conditions. The magnitude of the decline was clearly seen only 
after the middle of 1937. 

Eaw Cotton 

The outstanding feature of the year, snys the Eeview, summing np the position 
raw cotton, has been the record crop in America and a new record for the 
worlds total crop of raw cotton. This very large output came at a time when 
me boom in world business conditions had definitely been reversed and a rapid 
downward movement had started. As a result, prices of raw cotton slumped 
disastrously during the first six months of 1937-38, and touched new low levels in 
October. The consumption of raw cotton in the world did not show any marked 
and in the case of American cotton, it was distinctly on a larger level. If 
tt had not been for the American Government’s policy of loans to cotton growers 
and restriction of future acreage, prices would have slumped still further. As a 
result of this policy, however, the downward movement was arrested and the price 
01 raw cotton rallied to some extent during the second half of the year. 
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^ADE IN INDIA IN 1937-38 

JUTB 

The Eevlew finds that the conditions were generally favourable for Jnte sowing 
and germination. Bnt contrary to expectations, the expanded Indian jute produc- 
tion did not put the foreign jute industries out of gear, nor did they reduce the 
foreign demand for raw jute. As a matter of fact, production of jute products 
abroad increased and exports of raw jute were, therefore, maintained on a fairly 
high level. The quantity, however, was less, but the value was equal to the 
peviouB year. The year 1930-37 had closed with a rising jute market, while 1937- 
38 opened with a raw jute market in a fairly active condition. The prices began 
to fall in May and with slight fluctuations continued till in March 1338 they were 
25 per cent below the level in May 1937. The average quotation of jute prices for 
1937-38, however, was higher than in the previous year. 

OmSEEDS 

Oilseeds like most other commodities, passed from boom to depression. In the 
beginning of the year 1937 the oilseed markets were most optimistic though the 
prices was lower than in 1926. By the end of 1937-38, however prices had gone 
down much below their level in February 1937, Discussing the future prospects of 
oilseeds and the present price level the Eeviow find that/' the prospects of groundnut 
are fairly hopeful in spite of the low level attained in March 1938, 

The position of linseed nnlike othor oilseeds were quite ssfisfactory. Prices 
were higher during 1937-38, as compared with the previons two years. There is 
every indication of linseed continuing In a healthy condition. For the time being, the 
supply position is fairly short, but the increasing rearmament programmes will mean 
a larger demand for linseed oil. As shipments from Argentine are expected to be 
smaller In 1938, the outlook for Indian linseed is more favourable' for the coming 
year. 

"Wheat and Bios 

“The crop harvested in India", says the Eeview, coming to wheat, “daring the 
spring and summer of 1937, was abundant and amounted to 10, SCO, 000 tons, as against 
3,800,000 tons In the preceding year. This combined with the better prices obtainable 
for wheat in the world market encouraged exports from India during the year under 
review. Prices of Indian wheat rose considerably during 1936-37 and attained the 
highest level in April 1937. Though decreasing after that month, prices were on a 
fairly high level till October. Thereafter, however, a sharp djclino set in". 

Exclusive of Burma, India figures as one of the largest, if not the largest, rice- 
importing countries in the world. She has always purchased a large quantity of 
Burma rice, varying every year according to the condition of her own rice crop. 

She has always purchased a large quantity of Burma rice, varying every 
year according to the condition of her own rice crop. The very good rice crop of 
1036-37 in India brought down the rice exports to India from abroad. It was 
only 1,267,000 tons in 1937-38, as compared with the much larger figures of previous 
years. Price of rice in India showed an appreciable improvement in 1936-37, but the 
larger crop of that year brought about a small decline. 

Industrial CoNDinoNS 

DiaousBing the industrial conditions of India in relation to trade cycles, the 
Eeview says that at the beginning o£ the year there was hectio activity in the 
various commodity and share markets. Unbounded optimism and over-confidence 
led to speculation and the position became unhealthy and vulnerable. As in other 
parts of the world, a downward movement started in India and gathered force, Tbe 
Indian industries resisted for some time, but after October, 1937, when the world 
posidon deteriorated further, they succumbed to the general depression. Prices of 
ordinary shares attained their higest level in March 1937, declined in jute, rose again 
in October and thereafter gradually weakened. The prices of industrial commodities 
did not at all move to the same extent daring 1937-38, 

The Eeview discusses the rise and fall of steel, coal, jute, cotton, sugar, indi- 
vidually. Prices of iron and steel began rising from November 1936, and by Novemar 
1937, they had risen by nearly 69 per cent. Prices of coal increased by even a greater 
percentage. From December 1936, the quotations started rising and by October 1937, 
they had increased nearly 105 per cent. From December 1937, prices of both these 
commodities started declining. Prices of sugar fell till Jane 1937, the downward 
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movement having started at the end of 1935. After Jane 1937, sugar prices rose, 
though not to the same extent as in the case of steel or coal. Prices of cotton manu- 
faotures have been remarkably steady daring the last three or four years. The heavy 
slump in the price of raw cotton in 1937-38, coupled with the rationalisation in the 
industry, enabled it to make a substantia! profit without increasing its prices to the 
consumers. The rise in commodity prices in the early part of 1937 had a heartening 
effect on jute prices and the quotations recorded some increase in April 1937. There- 
after, however, the intrinsic weakness of the industry, as a result of over-production 
and the business recession, asserted itself and prices declined continuously through- 
out the rest of the year. 

Tea 

Tea in 1937-38 fared well and its near future appears to be fairly bright as the 
industry is reaping the fruit of a well-thought-out regulation scheme in groat con- 
trast to the uneconomic and unregulated production and export of the period before 
1933. Production and consumption has been growing in the last five years, and in 
1937-38 they were nearly double those of 1932-33. 

Since March 1937, the index of cement shares had dropped considerably, though 
it had maintained a fairly steady rise from the lowest level of August 1931, till the 
end of 1936-37. This fall is due to business recession during 1937-38. 

Starting with a better demand in the early months and consequent expansion of 
currency to the extent of Rs. 8,00,00,000 against the transfer of sterling securities 
to the Issue Department, conditions in the money market worsened towards the end 
of the year. Trade was declining and money became unusable. A comparatively low 
rate of interest ruled the market throughout the year. The Reserve Bank rate 
remained unchanged at 2 per cent throughout the year. 

Balance op Trade 

The merchandise balance of trade in favour of India amounted to Rs. 16,88,00,000 
as coMared with Rs. 51,91,00,000 in the previous year, showing a fall of over Rs. 

35.00. 00.000 due primarily to a great increase in the value of imports. Including 
tonsaotions in treasure, the total visible balance of trade in favour of India, was 
Es. 30.24,00,000 in 1937-38, as compared with Rs. 94,90,00,000 in 1936-37 and Es. 

40.52.00. 000 in 1935-36. Conditions of trade were not so favourable, at the end of 
year as in the earlier period, and resulted in the decline in the rupee-sterling rate. 

The total value of India’s export to all countries, including Burma, in 1937-38 
™^nted to Rs. 181,00,00,000, Es. 4,00,00,000 less than the preceding year and Es. 

31.00. 00.000 more than in 1935-36. The imports showed a remarkable recovery, rising 
by Es. 32,TO,00,000 as compared with the preceding year and Es. 24,00,00,000 as 
compared with 1935-36. India’s internal trade has been increasing in volume and 
continued unoheoked during the whole of 1937-38. 

Dealing with the last period of the year, the Review finds that a change, due to 
revival in Wall Street and American commodity markets, brought the index of a 
variable yield securities to the first small rise since 1937, Commodity and share markets 
havB_ shown some revival from the middle of June, but it is too early to say whether 
this is the real beginning of a real bussiness recovery. 


The Associated Chambers of Commerce 

Annual Session— -Calcutta — 19th. December 1938 

Presidential Address 

, over the annual general meeting of the Assooiated Chambers of Commerce, 

iQvn opoood by his Excellency the Viceroy at Calcutta on the 19th. December 
1338 , i)tr George Campbell, president of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, sounded a 
general note of warning on the desirability of the provincial Governments’ examining 
®‘Osely the possible repercussions of such labour legislation as they might introduce, 
tuougn where reforms were due the chambers were behind none in their desire to 
see them inaugurated with all reasonable speed. He also suggested the advisabilitv 
m some coordination in labour policy as between the different provincial Governmeuts. 
Koterrmg to the Indo-Burma trade agreement, Sir George expressed the hope 
mat When time came it might in the interests of the trade of both India and 
54 
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Burma be renewed in its entirety or with, very little modification for a farther 
period of (?) years. 

As regards the Ottawa agreement he felt sure that it had not been so disadvan- 
tageous to India as many critics had tried to mate out and had not prevented India 
from making bilateral trade agreement with other parts of the empire, such as 
Australia. He hoped that the Commerce department of the Government of India 
would soon find time to discuss and to inaugurate such agreements. 

Upon the subject of federation Sir George Campbell observed that its prospects 
were obscured by threats of non-cooperation and by the attempts to alarm the 
princes by manufacturing agitation within their states. The campaign against 
federation enlisted in some respects the sympathy of more moderate elements 
and revolutionary forces were quick to seize on this as an opportunity of extending 
their influence and maintaining a link between themselves and the vast body 
whose drift towards constitutionalism they deplored. The existence of that drift 
was an evidence that their own experience had proved to the former critics that the 
constitution went further to meet their aspirations than they believed before they 
gave it a trial and it was to be hoped that they would resolve to build on the 
foundation of the existing federal scheme rather than allow themselves to be made 
tools of the forces which were striving to destroy the society which the ministries 
were striving to preserve and advance. 

TLe Viceroy’s Opening Address 

In the course of his address opening the Chambers, E. E. the Viceroy said:— 

I listened with interest to what you said on the matter of labour legislation. 
Decent and humane conditions of work are, as I am sure you will agree, the most 
effective antidote to subversive forces in the labour movement and that consideration 
has always been present to my Government in their labour legislation. But progiess 
has been tempered with caution ; in every advance undertaken there has been full 
consultation with the interest concerned and full weight has at all times been given 
to the stage of development of labour in this country. My Government entirely 
share the view that there may well be advantage in the provinces and the centre 
taking counsel together in order to coordinate labour policy so far as local conditions 
permit and the whole of this matter is under active consideration. 

India and Buhma 

I am fully sensible of the importance of maintaining close and cordial trade 
relations between India and Burma, whose mutual trade surpasses in volume the 
trade between India and any empire country other than the United Kingdom. With 
this end in view, my Government will continue to watch with interest the working 
of the present agreement. 


Anolo-Amehioah Agkeemeni 

Like yon I welcome the conclusion of the Anglo American agreement. I do not 
propose to touch on this topic at any length. But let me in a word emphasize its 
economic aspect and its importance as the most noteworthy contribution in recent 
years towards the problems of rehabilitating international trade. 

1 listened with great satisfaction to your friendly words of congratulation to my 
Posts and Telegraphs department, which cannot but be a real encouragement of them. 
I trust sincerely that the difficnlties you have mentioned in connection with the 
despatch from home of air mails are now being surmounted, and will not recur. 

Issue op Federation 

In your speech, Mr. president, you laid particular stress on the issue of 
federation. I wholly agree with you as to the vital importance of that issue, 

f articnlarly at the stage which has now been reached. And I hope, gentlemen, that 
shall not unduly strain your patience if in the remainder of my remarks to-day 1 
devote myself primarily to it. 

"When I spoke to yon in December 1937, I said that there lay ahead of us the 
achievements of an ideal which was the ideal which inspired the framers of the 
Government of India Act of 1935. An ideal, I added, for which w6 owed a deep ^bt 
of gratitude to those spokesmen of the Indian States and of British India who had 
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taken part in the deliberations which resulted in the present constitutional scheme. I 
mentioned my concern to ensure that no avoidable delay occurred m the development 
of the federal scheme and in the arrangements in connexion with it. And I said, too, 
that I in no way regretted the lapse of time which had taken place in connexion with 
those preparations ; for the delay involved gave us tho opportunity carefully to 
scrutinize from every aspect all the features of the scheme, and to give its full and 
appropriate value to every one of them. A year has passed since then. Much 
further spadework has been done, spadework of great value, for which the Secretary 
of State and I owe a very real debt, and a debt which we gratefully acknowledge, 
to those who have given such invaluable help to us. At the state which we 
have now reached there may, I think, bo advantage in reviewing briefly the general 
position, and in bringing our minds back to the considerations which weighed with 
the Parliament and with the Joint Select Committee when they devised the 
constitutional scheme the second part of which is now approaching remisation. 

Personal Coxtact with SECRErART op State 

I have had the advantage, this summer, of renewing personal contact with 
the Secretary of State, and I have been able, too, to renew the same personal 
contact with members of both Honses and with his Majesty’s Ministers. There 
has never been any divergence of view — though I have seen that suggested, — 
between my noble friend the Secretary of State, or his Majesty’s Government, 
and myself on the federal issue. But in speaking to yon today I'can do so with 
the additional oonBdenoe as to our entire unity of purpose and approach given hy 
my conversations this summer. 

Eevised Dratt Iksibument to Princes 

■^ile I have been away, and since I have returned, a further stage, and a 
vital one, in the clearing of the approach to federation has been achieved and I am 
glad, gentlemen, to be able to speak to you today with the knowledge that the 

princes are shortly to receive the revised draft instrument, and will be asked to 

s'?“’fy within an appropriate interval of time their decision on it. 

, The federal scheme has, I well know, been the target of many criticisms— from 
important political leaders, from the press, from private individuals. I have studied 
those orihoisms with all the attention that they deserve, and with the fullest 

acceptance of tho sincerity of purpose underlying them. I can but repeat, in 
™ ®J®^t,_wii 3 t I jjjyg before, that no criticism of the scheme of federation 
embodied in the Aot that I have seen advanced was absent from the mind of those 
• u scheme was framed. We were fully conscious of the directions 

in which it was open to attack. We were conscious that no scheme that the wit 
or man can devise can be free from blemish— even from more serious error, — 
more especially when the situation which it is designed to meet is unique in 

nistory,_ and presents features of such complexity and such difficulty. But our 
conclusion was, and it is my considered opinion today, that the scheme then 
uevised is the best practicable solution of the great constitutional problem of India. 

XJniit of India 

In framing the federal scheme, we had in view in the first place, as a 
Pt’l^sration of dominant importance, tho unity of India. The decisive weight of 
that factor calls for no argument today. Nor do I see any scheme that holds out 

Sweater hope for the achievement of the political and the constitutional unity 
nn’t . Rreat country than the scheme of tho Aot. The achievement of that 
unity is more important today by a long way than it was even three years ago. It 
^ more important, in the first place, as it has given the change in the Enropean baok- 
i relations of the new ideologies which we see developing to 

ine idMis which hav 0 _ been and which remain the basis of the British policy 
n India. It is more important, secondly, precisely becanse provincial autonomy 
nnt so well. The greater the snccess of the scheme of provincial 

the greater the degree _ to which the strong and diverse claims of 
provinces, widely differing in racial and religious composition, tho 
eoonomio and political -ontlook, asserts themselves, the greater is the danger of the 
oeyeiopmpnt of centrifugal and fissiparous tendencies, and so of the marring of that 
unity which it has been the object of all of us who care for India’s future to see 
achieved and consolidated. 
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REA.crioss OF Public Opinion 

In measuring the reactions of Pablic opinion to any proposal of major political 
importance it is well to remind ourselves that the circumstances of political contio- 
versy tend everywhere to magnify and to advertise those points as to which there is 
difficulty or deep divergence of opinion, while those matters as to which there is 
concord and common agreement are too often — in the heat and dust of the fray— 
forgotten or set aside. So indeed has it been in regard to the controversy upon the 
question of All-India Federation, Yet, if the matter be impartially examined, it will 
be found that upon the essential merits of federation there is wide and in some 
highly important regards, unanimous agreement. 

Fuller Political Life For India 

Let me attempt for a moment to probe the deeper reasons— the underlying 
instincts, upon which rests the understanding, so universal (o-day, of the immense 
importance to India at this time of attaining a fuller political life without sacrificing 
the ideal of unity. What are the considerations, historical and contemporary, _ which 
have harnessed the wider patriotism of Indians to the heavy task of securing the 
political integration of their country ? Surely it is the deep conviction that upon 
unity depends the position and prestige of India before the nations, and her capacity 
to take her due place in the world and to exercise upon world development the 
influence to which she is entitled by right of her history, her importance and her 
culture, for the due fulfilment of her destiny, unity is essential. In the past India 
has suffered much and lost many things as the direct and unescapable penalty of 
internal schism and division. These truths lie deeply embedded in the historical 
consciousness of the people. 

I am convinced that their realisation to-day contributes most materially to shape 
opinion upon contemporary problems. Quickening and fortifying these powerful 
impulses, there is quite evidently a growing comprehension of the position of India 
in a world which has now beyond doubt entered upon one of those formative periods, 
the outcome of which most affect the shape of human affairs upon this planet for 
many generations to come. It is certain that, in one shape, or another, such a crises 
must impose intense stresses and crucial' tests upon all people. That India is aware of 
all such matters none may doubt, her statesmen are constantly extending and broaden- 
ing the range and scope of tbeir survey, lior public is increasingly disposed to look 
outwards towards the great world of international affairs. Not as mere spectators, 
but as those who grasp (he significance of India's place in the environment of modern 
world problems, sneh stirrings of the national consciousness ore bound soon to seek 
their due expression. How can they find expression nnless unity upon an All-India 
basis is achieved ? 

EcoNoino SiGNincANCE OF Federation 

Upon the economic significance of federation there can, I imagine, bo no serions 
doubt or discent, and I am confident that commercial and financial interests through- 
out India are fully alive to- its importance. I venture to hope that thoss interests, 
whether Indian or European, will make a direct contribution towards tbo^ education 
of public opinion upon this weighty aspect of federation, Tlie full fruits of union 
will not ripen in a moment, but 1 believe that substantial benefits will very soon 
accrue. Differences and exceptions in the economic field may — no donbt will 
— survive the achievement of the federal Ecliemc, That, in the nature of things, 
is but to be expected but (he achievement of that scheme cannot, in my judg- 
ment, but tend to harmonise the interests of all parties without material injury 
to any *, to weld together from the economic and fiscal point of view, in a manner 
and to an extent which could not otherwise bo looked for, flic Indian states and 
British India ; mid to ensure the alleviation of that lack of unity which, whatever 
its historical explanation, cannot in this sphere hut strike the observers calonlated 
to reduce efficiency, and to hamper the development of India’s natural resources, 
and d! her commercial and indnstria! opportunities, 

pROVINaAL Autonomt 

When we last met a year ago, provinoml .autonomy had been in operation for 
nine months. Experience of these nine months li-ad left me confident tbat_ whatever 
difficalties l.ay ahead (and the possibility of difficaltv and misunderstanding wan as 
present (hen as it is today), (he workability and the c-sscnfial rouedness of iha 
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scheme devised by parliament had proved themselves ; and that, whatever critioisms 
might be levelled on points of detail, the foundation was the right one, and, given 
nnderstandiDg and goodwill, the scheme of provincial autonomy sound and workable. 
I was confident too that the autonomous provincial governments, whatever party 
they represented, could in the working of provincial autonomy expect in the fullest 
measure from Governors, from the services, and, in so far as he was concerned 
from the Governor-General, friendly and ready co-operation._ 

Another year’s experience of the working of provincial autonomy leaves, I 
venture to claim, no room for doubt on any of these points. The tributes which 
Ministers of all political parties have in recent months paid to the work of the 
great services speak for themselves. I know from first hand how real is the 
importance which Ministers attach to the loyal and willing co-operation which 
they have received. I can speak equally from first hand of the friendly character 
of the relations between Governors, standing as the Eing's representatives outside 
and above party, and their Ministers. As to the working of the special respon- 
sibilities, yon will, I am sure, agree that the forecast which 1 mads in my, message 
to India of June last year has been amply and fully realized. He would be a 
bold man who, today, even in these conditions, excluded the possibility, from 
one cause or other, of difficulty, even of very serions difficulty, in the future. 
But, on a broad view, the great experiment of provincial autonomy, the transfer 
of real powers to the Ministers elected by an electorate five times the size of 
the electorate that had previously voted in India, has proved a marked success. 
And, given the continuance of the goodwill and the understanding which has been 
given in such full measure there is no reason today why we should not look with 
confidence to the future. I have no fear that given the same good- will and the same 
co-operation the federal scheme maintained by the joint talent of British India and 
the Indian states, will not be as great and as significant a success as provincial 
autonomy has been. 

Federjli. Scheme 

I am familiar with criticism that the federal scheme is too restricted in its scope. 
Nor do I over-estimate, in relation to federation, the importance or the value of the 
inferences to be drawn from the working of provincial autonomy. For all that, 
when 1 consider criticisms such as those which I have just mentioned, I cannot 
but think of the apprehensions expressed, and, I am sure, genuinely and sincerely 
felt, at the time of the introduction of provincial autonomy. 

I would ask whether experience has not shown the reality of the powers then 
transferred, the ready spirit of cooperation of governors and the services, the 
immense potentialities which the scheme of provincial autonomy, whatever 
**®®'^hons it may have engendered before it was brought into being, has placed in 
tne hands of ministers. And I would point to the fact that the special responsibilities 
placed upon governors by the Act have admitted, over a period of now more than 
eighteen months, of being which the Aot intended them to be operated. "Without 
any inteferenoe with the orderly development of the provincial scheme and without 
tnose frequent clashes between ministers and governors which were in so many 
quarters apprehended as likely, I am confident that, after allowance has been made 
•ti, 1 ? different setting on the stage, we may look for a similar state of things 
the introduction of the federal scheme. 

• , a strict parallel between the federal portions of the Act and the provin- 

cial portions would be misleading. But I would like to express my own profound 
conviction of the value and the importance of the orderly processes inherent in the 
lederal scheme, and of the seeds of development which that scheme contains. ■ I no 
Kore underrate here than in the case of provincial autonomy the sincerity of the 
doubts which critics of federation may feel, 

But I would ask them to give federation the trial which I am convinced that it 
^serves. Given good will and understanding, I am sure that results of the greatest and 
most lasting importance to the benefit of India may be looked for from its realisation, 

; '’“bfident, too, that the governor-general, whoever he may be, will at all times, 
m tne central as in the provincial sphere, be ready to give the fullest weight to all 
relevant considerations ; that he will be anxious to help those who are ready to take 
assistance which he may be able to give them ; and that he will he 
approach the problems of the centre (and I fully recognise how they differ 
Item tne problems in the provinoial field) with detachment, openness, and sincere 
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anxiety to roaoli the solution best in tho interests of India. In these matters the 
spirit is of more ooncern than the letter ; and that consideration is one that must at 
all times be present to those on whom falls tho responsibility for government in this 
country. 

Ikdian States 

Mr. President, I listened with great interest to your remarks about the Indian 
States, and I welcome the opporiunity that yon give me of saying a word about the 
States in their relation to federation. The states are as ' essential an element in a 
federation of India as are the provinces of British India. The unity of India is as 
dear a thing of them as it is to British India. It was with distinguished leaders of 
the states that the federal ideal in its present form originated, and their contribution 
to the_ elaboration of the federal ideal has in tho past been material. The decision as 
to their further contribution must bo for them and for them_ alone to make. 

No pressure to take a decision in a particular sense will be brought upon the 
rulers of the Indian states by Eis Majesty’s government or by me. 

Indeed, this matter has throughout been approached with full appreciation of the 
responsibility which falls upon the individual ruler who has to take a decision of 
such momentous consequence to his dynasty and his state. _We have done all that 
lay in our power to" apply a just judgment to the points which have been raised by 
individual states in connection with their accession to federation and to find the wise 
and appropriate solution of those points ; and wo have, at ail times,- kept before us 
the ideal of the unity of India. 

The decision whether or not to accede to the federation of India falls to be taken 
at a time when the minds of many rnlers are preoccupied with the question of de- 
termining the extent to which ideas germinated in different conditions, and arising 
from wholly differnt circumstances, are capable of assimilation with the background 
of their traditions and responsibilities, I realise the difficuty of that problem— none- 
theless great because, tho advice and assistance of the paramount power is always 
available to rulers. 

I must rest with rulers themselves to decide what form of government they 
should adopt in the diverse conditions of Indian states and, as the Secretary of State 
has again made clear in tho last few days, while the paramount power will not 
obstruct proposals for constitutional advance initiated by rulers, his Majesty s 
Government have no intention of bringing any form of pressure to bear npon them ■ 
to initiate constitutional changes. 

I need not remind you of the close and active interests which so- many rulers 
have already displayed in this question. But in a field in which, for historical 
and other reasons, such wide differences in conditions e.xist, generalizations are 
dangerous and misleading. This nature of any internal adjustment, tho checks and 
balances appropriately to be applied, cannot wisely in all circumstances be the same, 
and the fullest weight must be given to all relevent factors by those on whom the 
responsibility directly falls. But, gentlemen, let us make no mistake about this if 
federation is not to fall short of the high ideal which it has so far constituted, if 
it is to be a real federation of all India then the collaboration and the 
participation of the Indian states, and of the tradition they stand for 
are essential. 


■WOEKINO OF PbOVINCUU AuIONOJIT A TOUCH-STONE 

Gentlemen, I have kept yon too long and only the importance of _ this issue is 
my excuse. It has been my object to reaffirm to you my own faith in the federal 
ideal : and the importance that in my judgment attaches to its early realization. 
Provincial autonomy and its working have in a sense been a toaeb-stoae. I 
claim that we are entitled, - in the light of the working of provincial antonomy, to 
be of good heart when we contemplate the working of federation. Provincial 
autonomy .and federation, essentially and intrinsically parts of one another, 
represent a great decision, ^ all the more significant when outlined against the 
background of world politics. That background is more sombre by far in_ 1938 
than it was in 1935. But the darkening of the background, the emphasis on 
totalitarian ideologies, have made no difference to the attitude of his Majesty’s 
Government towards • Indian constitntional advance. Their policy is unchanged, 
they remain of opinion that in the interests of India as a whole as well as from 
the point of view of individual units, whether states or provinces, tho ideal embodied 
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in the act is that best calculated to achieve results _ of real and permanent value 
alike to India and the component parts of the federation. t,. i, r 

Mr. President, you referred in your remarks to the appeal which I pcade'When 
I addressed yon a year ago — an appeal for goodwill and patience, for their response 
to which 1 am profoundly grateful to your members. „ . j 

To-day I would make another appeal — an appeal to India for collaboration, ana 
I would make that appeal even to those who may sincerely doubt tho value of the 
federal scheme, for I am confident that experience will justity my own profound 
belief in it. I would make an appeal for trust — trust in the sincerity of those by 
whom the scheme has been devised, trust in the goodwill and the good faith of those 
by whom it falls to be carried out. I would make an appeal finally, for patience 
and for a realisation of the difBoulties of others, and I would ask again that, in 
considering the problems, whether of individuals or of units, the fullest weight be 
given to all the attendant circumstances. _ * 

The responsibility to India of all of ns who have it in onr power to make any 
contribution to the achievement of the federal ideal is heavy and immediate, and it is 
no light reassurance to me, gentlemen, to feel that in whatever effort I may make 
to bring it into being without delay, I have your goowill. and your understanding, 
sympathy and support. 


Resolutions — High Level of Taxation 

After the Ticeroy’s speech, the hon. Mr. If. Q. Stokes (Bengal Chamber) 
moved a resolution _ drawing the attention of the Government of India to the high 
level of taxation in this country _ which was made more serious by the nniustified 
®otitinuance of temporary taxes imposed to meet emergency conditions. He urged 
the Government once again to conduct early a review of the incidence of taxation 
from whatever source it was arising and both direct and indirect. 

Diiteeesce lv Provincial Legislation 

(Madras) by a resolution drew the attention of the Qovern- 
ment of mdia to the serious effect on the industry and commerce in this country 
JiEely to be caused by the differences in provincial legislation and the necessity for 
me estap.ishiMnt of some machinery of co-ordination in these matters so as to ensure 
uniiormity. He_ hoped that the Association would urge on the <3overnment of India 
me necpsity, either of bringing together the provincial Governments to discuss their 
proposals in order that a common policy could bo arrived at, or of undertaking these 
lornis of legislation themselves. If this were done all the interests concerned would 
get togemer m order to devise what was workable and best. 


Yaeious Resolutions Adopted 

Tho Chambers) moved tho following resolution : — 

Chambers of Commerce of India record their appreciation of the 
to the principles^ o'f^'ws ^spe cordially assure him of their full support 

inrUori Somerset Butler (Burma Chamber) the Association 

f'nmnlohV.f attention of the Government of India and Burma to the long delay in 
ftin Tnriio arrangements between the two countries under Section 44 of 

Rbnnia kq Procedure Code whereby the decrees of the superior courts in India 
. _ u ne enforceable in Burma without the necessitv of obtaining fresh decrees 

the two Governments 
arrangements and bring them 


in Tinrmf BDioroeable in Burma without the necessity of obtaining 
tn Into • ’'“4 vice versa. The Association recommended the tv 

complete the 


necessary 


iBontnfi ® adopted a resolution on the motion of Mr. N. W. Chisholm 

tn u-HnL drawing the attention of the Government of India to the extent 

use nf cn L stamp duty on inland currency bills restricted the 

brinpin^ f finance of inland trade and agriculture in this country and 

tion t Government the desirability of considering independently the qnes- 
that tb ® , P on the cheques, and the Reserve Bank of India’s recommendation 
♦ ® 4nty on Bills of less than one year’s usance should be reduced to 

wo annas per thousand rupees. 


Reiolulions — 2nd day — Calcutta — 20th December 1938 
The Associated Chambers of Commerce concluded its sesion to-day. The 
session was noteworthy for an important resolution moved by Mr. E.' Hors- 
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Jn the matlor of medical education. “As it Is”, ho said, “we are working in narrow 
and parochial grooves and greatly need wide vision ; but our spirit of provincialism 
threatens to render our outlook as narrow as it could be”. 

Dr. Da Silva propounded two reasons for the deficlonoy of research work in India. 
Firstly, he said, the hospital authorities did not sufBciontiy encourage it and even 
those medical practitioners who were in easy circumstances were loth to sacrifice any 
part of their practice : secondly, the I. M. S., and others who were In a position to 
prosecute research lacked either the time or the knowledge. 

Referring, In conclusion, to the legislation that had recently been dovoted to in- 
digenous medical sciences, Dr. Da Silva advocated the creation, after a thorongb 
inquiry, of a system of medicine, compounded of all the various Indigenous practices 
In use to-day. Much harm was caused, ho said, by trying to separate into different 
departments, the Allopathic and Homeopathic, Ayurvedic and Unani systems of 
medical treatment. 


Resolutions 

Disapproval of the appointment of non-nationals as doctors in India was contained 
in one of the resolutions passed by the Conference, 

“In view of the attempts now being made in some parts of India to appoint medi- 
cal men, who are non-natfonals, mainly on humanitarian grounds”, says the resolution, 
“this conforenco, while sympathising with their sufferings, is of opinion that in view 
of widespread unemployment in the medical profession in India, no appointment 
bo made on such grounds. This Conference is further of opinion that in .view of the 
prevailing laws of this country regarding medical practice, no medical man— export 
or otherwise— should bo appointed by the Central or Provincial Governments unless 
they come from countries with which Indian nationals have reciprocity in matters 
of medical practice. This Ccnference further protests against the great and un- 
restricted Influx Into this country of doctors from such countries and requests the 
Government of India to prohibit the immigration of such doctors into India”, 

By another resolution the Conference welcomed the appointment of the National 
Planning Ooramltteo by tho Congress ‘Working Committee and recommended that it 
ohould inolude In It terms of reference schemes for the manufacture of drugs and 
medical appliances in India for the requirements of the country. 

The Conference also urged upon Provincial Governments the need for prescribing 
a minimum standard of preliminary general education for persons intending to 
practise indigenous systems of medicine . 

The Conference farther passed a resolution requesting Provincial Governments 
to take early steps to establish a uniform standard of medical education 
In the country. 

A resolution noting with concern tho Increasing evil of “quackery" in the 
country and the use by unqualified persons of various designations and letters 
emulating recognised medical degrees and diplomas, and requesting the Central and 
Provincfal Governments to proteot the public and tho medical profession from this 
evil was adopted fay tho Conference. 
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Educational Progress in India 

The All India Educational Conference 
Fourteenth Session — Bombay 27tb. December 1938 

Mr. Kher’s Opening Speech 

Tho hon Mr B. G. Khcr, Prime Minister of Bomhay and Minister In charge 
of Education opened the 14th session of the All-India Educationai Oonferenoe at 
the St. Xavier’s College, Bombay on tho 27»h December 1938. In the course of 
his speech Mr. Khcr observed : 

‘•If we wish to create a better world, it is necessary that we should clearly 
visualise what type of man or woman we desire to educate a child into, and attempt 
to mould our system of education consoionsly for aohleving that end. i am sure 
conferences like yours are designed to answer this purpose’ . 

Continuing Mr. Khcr said : “The problem of education has of late assumed snob 
an importance in our country tiiat only an all-India Institution of educational experts 
like yours can hope to provide satiafaotory solutions to the various problems of an 
intricate nature which confront us. . „ . , . , 

“As in nine out of the eleven provinces in India tho Congress holds political 
power and tho problems of education can bo solved on a common basis and the 
application of common principles, you will admit that it is a unanimity ot 
opinion, which is hard to obtain and is of groat value, from which you will derive 
great encouragement. , ... 

The present system of education, Mr. Blier said, was highly artificial and had no 
real relation to the life, tradition, culture and environment in India, “(^nseqnently 
we are living in an atmosphere of awkward unreality. Tho finished products of our 
ednoalional machinery become aliens in their own country. They _ are unable to 
speak their own language and they do not like to wear their own dress . 
Tho Premier quoted from the report of the Zakir Hussein Committee, and said 
that modern education in India was neither responsive to tho reallstlo elements of 
the present situation, nor inspired by any life-giving or created Ideal. “It does not 
train individual to become useful productive members of society’’. 

“■We must evolve’’, Mr. Khcr continued, “a common form of education for a 
common citizenship. "We must so fashion our educational machinery as to balance 
the intellectual and practical elements of their experience and make the young man 
an active and intalligent member of society taking interest In nil its aotivltles and 
falfilling himself in many ways". 

Tho Premier refuted the idea that the Congress was opposed to modern ednoa- 
tional theory and explained how the Wardha scheme had for its basic principle the 
accepted doctrine of cdncatlon through creative activity. “Bat wo refuse to import 
hero educational principles, however modon they may he, without considering their 
snitabillty to our society and to our nationed needs. And it is probably in this 
regard that the "Wardha report oSended tho educational experts in this conntry’’. 

The Premier next explained the educational policy of the present Government and 
hoped that the Conference would have valuable suggestions to make in tho matter 
and, on the means ot imparting instmotiou through the mother-tongue. 

lamented the lack of facilities m this country for tho education of 
the child in the pre-school stage. 

Mn. CniSDAVABKiU ok Exasiikaiio.ks 

In requesting Sir T, "Fijayaraghavachari to take the chair, Mr. F. iV. Ohanda- 
rarSor, Ohairman of the Eeception Committee said that the present eta in this 
county prolific^ of edncational ideas. Daring tho past four or five years 
education bad remained in the forefront, so many Eohemes had been chalked out and 
i^ere was a significant tendency, or rather a fashion to run 
edaoation._ Laboratories and workshops were prescribed 
lor the pupils. He would not go into the many details, which, he hoped, the 
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conferenoe would discuss but he would say this much, namely, that the object of 
upiversity life should be to bring about a feeling of oneness amongst the boys and 
girls. He expressed his abhorrence of examinations, for they tended to till the 
social conduct of the teacher and the taught. The present position was far from 
happy, for the principals and heads of institutions looked fiom only one angle of 
view, I. e. how many Orst classes and prizes a particular school could annex. Ho 
stressed the importance of the “quality of teaching rather than the quantity". 

Presidential Address 

Sir T. Vijayaraghavachariar, in his presidential addiess, dealt at length with 
the teachers’ part in shaping the destiny of the countryj and emphasised that one of 
the most valuable functions which the teaching profession in India had to discharge 
was to implant in the minds of young Indians tho democratic habit of obeying the 
law which their own countrymen had made and chaiged with tho duty of enforcing. 

“The teaching profession", he declared, “must, in tho new conditions of India, 
play a very prominent part. These conditions, apart from the transfer of power that 
has been effected, have an educative value in rousing the masses of the country to a 
consciousness of their rights and their right part in the Government of their own 
country. It is for you as teachers to lead this new spirit into fruitful channels and 
so to train the j'oung men in your care that they will become wise leaders in 
future.” 

Sir T. Vijayaraghavachariar welcomed the fact that the Conference had a promi- 
nent Section on “Internationalism and Peace”, as anything which promoted the 
knowledge of other races and countries in young minds was to be welcomed. He 
said that Europe had reverted to mediaeval conditions and in Europe the law of tho 
nations had been replaced by the law of the jungle. This was the woik of the 
authoritarian regimes, which had secured for their nations an increased status in the 
councils of tho world. Racialism was playing a prominent role in everyday life in 
Europe to-day. A few years ago, India could perhaps lead a life of comparative 
isolation, but to-day she could no longer escape the influences of the outside world. 
Therefore, it was time that they looked about and strengthened their intellectual de- 
fences so as to protect tho system on which their institutions had been built and 
one of their main defenders must bo tho teachers to whom had been confided tho 
task of eduoating tho young. 

Sir T. Vijayaraghavachariar emphasised the need for changing the educational 
system in India to change in accordance with political advance in the country. Ho 
asked: “Has our system of teaching, fixed iu unregenorate days, been altered to cor- 
respond with the present domocratio ago ? Has it been readjusted to meet the nece- 
ssities of tho case, where in tho provinces power has been transferred from a small 
bureaucracy to thirty millions of electors ? Are tho teachers able to reconcile, to 
tho satisBoation of the young Indian mind, advancing democracy with the claims of 
progress and efficiency ? Tho old hureauoracios claimed that they were efiicient. 
The now totalitarian regimes make an equally insistent claim that they aro efficient. 
If we consider calmly and dispassionately the history of India prior to tho establish- 
ment of the bureaucratic regime, or the history of the totalitarian countries prior to 
the establishment of the authoritarian regime, wo aro bound to concede tho 
claim, 

“How is tho rising generation in India to be taught that democratic govornment 
is not inconsistent with the efficient maintonanoo of Jaw and order and with tho de- 
mands of progressive administration ? How are the young men in our cdnoational 
institutions to bo made to feel that tho onthronoment of tho popular will' in tho 
Boats of power does not mean tho stereotyping of o.xisting ideas, practices and preju- 
dices ? Impatient idealists, in a hurry for reform, long for a dictator to euro all 
existing ills. 

“A special case hero arises for consideration. I am told prnotically in every pro- 
vince of Northern India that since the Montnga-Cholmsford_ reforms of 1920, com- 
munal bitterness between Hindu and Muslim has been intensified, luo blame is 
put on domocracy. It is obvious that in a country like India, _ toleration of each 
oUior’s practices in the matter of eating, dressing and worshipping is a funaamontal 
condition of orderly govornment. How is this to bo incufc.a(6d in tha young? ivo of 
tho present generation of Hindus and Muslims have clearly deraonslr.ated our inabi- 
lity to live in peace with each other. How is tho teaching in our schools and colleges 
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to be directed to the Glimination of a feeling which if persisted in must he fatal to 
domooratic government in the provinces vrhere the feeling esists in a chronic form . 

Resolutions 

Die Conference passed over 70 resolutions covering all aspects of education. 

Die main resolution of the Conference expressed the view that one of the 
aims of National Education in India should be to prepare the country for a 
fully democratic Government.” , i .i l f 

The Conference disapproved the policy of retrenchment and curtailment of 
educational facilities, characterising it as detrimental to national welfare. 

By another resolution the Conference demanded that there should be a fully 
representative and autonomous Board of Education in the British Indian Provinces 
and Indian States to control and co-ordinate all educational activities. 

The Conference urged the formation of a Teachers' Council on the lines of Bar 
and Medical Councils in all Provinces and States. _ _ . . , ■ - 

The adoption of mother tongne as the medium of instruction in all stages of 
edncatioa was urged hy another resolution. The use of educational films and 
additional grants for visual and rural education were demanded.^ 

The need for introduction of compulsory military _ training in all secondary 
schools and colleges in India and for making provision for free and compulsory 
ednoation for all adults in the country were emphasised by two other resolntions. 

The Conference demanded that provision for the teaching of Hindnsthani should 
ha made in all schools. 

The Vocational Ednoation section of the Conference emphasised the need for not 
neglecting cnltnral interests and demanded that physical ednoation should receive 
adequate attention .in pre-vooational and vocational schools. Health education was 
demanded as a part of school curriculum. 

The International and Peace section urged that every possible means should 
he adopted in all educational institutions for the purpose of emphasising the essen- 
tial unity of mankind and establishing intor-commnnal peace and international 
rtlatioDship. 

The joint session of the University and Secondary Education sections passed the 
following resolutions 

0) This Conference urges that the consensus of opinion on this snbieot, as 
expressed by lhe Punjab University Enquiry Committee, the Combined Universities 
Board for India, the Central Advisory Board of Education and the Abbott "Vyood 
Report bo now put into effect by the reorganisation of higher general education 
1 of three years each ; {a) Higher secondary coarse, and tb) 

Bachelor Degree course, in place ' of the present system of two years each — 
“'Sh intermediate and bachelor degree courses — the length, of the whole 

edncational course not being increased thereby. 

(2) This Conference is of opinion that there should be three well-defined 
stages in the whole system of education : (a) Pre-primary education up to the ago 
basic education up to the age of fourteen — very much like the 
\\ ardna scheme, in which not more than half the time to be spent on the craft 
Chosen. _ (o) SBOonflary education — three years. It is to consist of two types : (a) 
rredonimaatly literary ; (b) Predominantly vocational. But every pupil should have 
Eomelning of both, (d) University education — three years course leading to a 
nrst degree. This should consist of various literary and technological courses, so 
inat even those whose secondary education was predominantly vocational may have 
an opportunity of conliauing and protecting their studies in the University. 


All-India Muslim Educational Conference 
Slsl, Session — Patna— Ist. October 1938 

Presidential Address 

tha^tL^ regarding the special problems of Muslim education in order 

conntrr n „ ^ place before the community and 

set community, Vere 

oy Mr. A. K. Fazlul Eaq, Bonga! Premier, presiding over the 51st sessiou of 
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the all-India Muslim Educational Conference, which commenced at Patna on the l»l. 
Octoter 1938. Mr. Fazlul Hug explained the Muslim conception of religion which, he 
said, included every human activity within its scope including politics, social work and 
educational advancement. He was against the modern western education, but the 
ultimate aim of education to every Muslim was the advancement of the cause of 
Islam. 

Proceeding, Mr. Hnq accused the Congress Governments of various pro- 
vinces of being eommunalisiic in their outlook and subjecting Muslims to Hindu 
religious influences. He criticised the Wardha scheme of education at length, saying 
that its defects outweighed its advantages. The chief objections to the scheme were 
manual labour by children which would affect their health besides being an uneco- 
nomic position. Moreover the scheme would produce men and women of no outstanding 
intellectual ability. 

Turning to the Hindi-Urdu controversy, he claimed that Urdu was pre-eminently 
suited to be the lingua franca of India as it was understood by a large number of 
people and bad established a literature of its own. He accused the Congress of 
communalism in endeavouring to establish Hindi as the lingua franca of India. Re- 
garding female education, ho maintained that the syllabus should be different from 
that of boys. 

The present age, said Mr. Huq, was critical for Muslims and it was comparable 
only with the times immediately following the mutiny in 1857. Ho regretted that 
in several Congress provinces the policy enunciated by the - Congress Governments 
was opposed to the interests and outlook of Muslims as, for instance, in the Central 
Provinces where schools were called Vidya Mandirs which wounded the Muslims’ 
religious susceptibilities. 

Ho realised that the Wardha scheme would in all probability be introduced in the 
Congress provinces, but warned the Congress high command that if the scheme was 
enforced on Muslims against their will it would not only stand in the way of Hindu- 
Muslim unity but would widen the gulf between the communities. “The majority com- 
muaitys should realise the necessity of winning the confidence of minority communities 
by amity and toleration. Our countrymen generally and Congress Governments 
particularly should consider it their moral obligation to help Muslims to wipe ofi 
illiteracy by affording moral and financial assistance.’ Another point on which 
Muslims unanimously insisted was the teaching of Urdu and the Congress 
agitation for teaching Hindi was actuated by communal motives. 

Reverting to the Wardha scheme, Mr. Hnq said the objectionable feature thereof 
was that the children would have to undergo physical labour and their hard-earned 
money would be paid to the teachers. It was incongruous that while on the one 
hand efforts were being made to modify factory laws so that young children might 
not be subjected to hard labour, on the other it was proposed to impose hard labour 
on young school children and beeides the articles produced by them would not 
find a market. Under the scheme the school would bo turned into factories or 
ashrams which would hardly retain the character of an educational institution since 
the objective of one was entirely different from the other. To lay stress on the 
economic aspect and at the same time to expect cultural development would lead 
to logical fallacies. 

Proceeding, he explained the Islamic conception of education which catered botn 
for the material and spiritual development. He urged that the representation of 
Muslim teachers in all schools should be adequate so that the development of the 
mind of Muslim children might not take place exclusively in non-Mnslim sur- 
roundings. Muslim children should not be compelled to learn music and sing 
Bandc Mataram since both these were again.st the principles of Islam, ^garding 
co-education, the Muslims would not advocate the same for girls over nine years. 
Concluding, he said that in view of their educational backwardness, it was dcsirabiB 
that the Muslims starfed a national fund to which all the rich and poor should 
contribute a fraction of their income. This would help them to tide over many 
of their difficulties. 

Resolutions 

Completely rejecting the Wardha scheme the conference reiterated that there 
should be an arrangement throughout the country for free and compulsory educa- 
tion which should be eight years for boys between six and 14, and six years for 
girls between six and 12. 
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This resolatioD, moved by Dr. Sir Zianddin was passed by the Confmence 
on the next day. the 2nd. October. The resolution added that there should 
be separate arrangements for boys and Rirls and the medium of education must be 
th6 motber-tonguo namely, iot the Mnelinas of Northern India the medium 
should be Urdn, while in the provinces where the Urdu language was not prevalent 
the medium should be the language of that province. But every student 
should be taught Urdu as a second language. , i,. , 

Eegardlng the script the Muslims should be allowed to learn the language 
through the Urdu script. The Urdu language means the language spoken and 
understood by the Hindus and Muslims In ordinary education in ^Northern India. 
Vocational and technical education should be made of central importanco while 
other educational programmes should be according to the social nature and atmos- 
phere of the student intertwined with the vocation. Eeligious education shonld 
be arranged for Muslim boys, if required by the parents. For students who want 
to acquire English education through high schools and colleges after the age of 
11 there should be correlation between basic and secondary education and tho 
present facilities should be allowed to stand. 


The All India Muslim Students’ Conference 


Mr. Jinnedi’s Opening Speech 

There were three forces in the country: the British, the States and the Congress. 
The time had now come to give a battle to all these forces and the sooner yonng 
men made np their minds to do so, the better for them, observed Mr. M. A, Jinnah, 
inaugurating the All-India Muslims Students’ Conference in the Muslim League 
pandal, Patna on the 29th. December 1938. 

Oriticising the Congress at length, Mr. Jinnah said that yonng men had been 
deluded into believing that the Congress fought for the freedom of the country and 
tho masses, and that the Congress would turn tho country into a land of milk and 
honey. Bat now It was amply evident that the Congress said one thing and meant another, 
Mr. Jinnah strongly repudiated the various charges and criticisms levelled against 
him, such as being a oommnnalist, a fanatic and an ally of imperialism, seeking 
personal gratifioation in the face of the gravity of the problems facing the people, 
especially the Muslims. Referring to the negotiations with the Congress for a settlement 
of Hindu-Muslim question, and tho political status of the League, Mr. Jiunah. said 
that the Conness had offered terms which were unjust and prejudiced: if any were 
not acocepted the Congress was not prepared to come to terms. The Mnslims, too, 
were _ not prepared to accept the Congress terms. They were not satisfied with 
anything less than perfect equality. The Congress claim of being the only body to 
represent the entire cpuntry was preposterous. India was not a nation yet, but a 
counter of a nationalities. With regard to Federation, Mr. Jinnah warned yonng 
men against being deluded by the Congress declaration that they did not want 
Federation. He added that the Congress had declared that It would not accept tho 
new constijntion, bat was now embracing it. 

Proceeding, Mr. Jinnah asked what the Congress had done for the masses. Was 
the country tnrned into a land of milk and honey ? What had Mr. Raja- 

gopalaohariar done in Madras ? The enforcement of Hindi was strongly resented 
mo Hindus themselves, and the people resorted to tho same Satyagraha 

which the Supreme High Command of the Congress (Mr. Gandhi) preached. This 
charges. Thus had the Congress demonstraten that it was 
nghtmg for civil liberties until they joined the Congress. At least, this was 

what it intended. 

Reverting to Federation, Mr. Jinnah referred to the observations of Mr. 
MwabMlal Nehru and Mr. Gandhi, the former saying that the enemies of 

^oglmhmen were his enemies, and the latter saying that he would shed his 
blood if Englishmen’s blood was shed. Various Congress leaders had something 
TO say abont Federation, but why did not Mr. Gandhi have anything to say ? 
Ho would answer : because he was not even a fonr-anna member of the 
ingress, he did not represenHthe Congress at all, he was only tho “Snpremo High 
Command of High Commands.” i- bu 

.^^obeeding, Mr. Jinnah said that when ho (Mr. Jinnah) had started his 
political career, he was porsistenliy attacked as being a commnnalist. Later on, 
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•when he established a certain amount of contact •with the masses, he "was 
criticised as being a fanatic, responsible for exciting commanal passions. ■ Later 
still he ■was accused of being an ally of imperialists. • It was considered a 
crime to utter the word “Islam”. People did not understand _ the moaning ^ of 
“Islam” when they criticised him for safeguarding the Islamic religion, which 
was in danger. Islam was not only a religion but an institution, comprising 
a complete code, moral, social, economic and political. He only wanted men to pro- 
gress along these lines. If he wished for self-gratification and if it was such an 
honour, he would say he had been offered the Congress Presidentship if he joined 
the Congress, He had once believed that the Congress was carrying on a real na- 
tional struggle for freedom. But thon he was young, susceptible and carried away 
by catchwords. The Congress placed false ideals before the young men in the coun- 
try which served as a cloak for its masquerade, but it now stood revealed. Ho, 
therefore, reiterated his warning to young men not to be deceived by the empty 
talks of the Congress. 

Concluding, Mr. Jinnah appealed to young men not be deluded, but to assert them 
solves and be prepared for sacrifices for the advancement of the community and the 
freedom of the country. 


Presidential Address 

The menace to democracy by the fotalifarfan states was evident at Munich, which 
saw the triumph of the idea of the effectiveness of force, declared the Raja of 
ifahmudabad, presiding over the Conference. 

As regards tlie duties of Muslim students, the Raja said : “Wo are accused of 
isolating ourselves from other communities in our country and using fear and hatred 
as our weapons. It is for you, educated young men, to disprove the charge by^ deeds. 
The Raja made a plea for strengthening the Muslim League, saying tMO 
ho had found a spirit of antagonism against Muslims in the country. Ho 
farther explained that the League wanted peace and justice, but peace and jnstlct 
wore words without meaning, if there were no sanctions to enforce them. Ho urged 
the students to devote thoir holidays to adult education and said that the removal 
of illiteracy was a very laudable object and the labouring and agricultural classes 
claimed the spare time of educated young men. 

Concluding the President said, “You who have tho future in your hands must 
not forget the past and its tradition but 'the traditions of tho past must not forget 
chains which hold you back.” 


The U. P. Students’ Conference 

Second Scsjion — Allahabad — 29th. October 1938 

The second session of TJ. P. Students' Conference took place at the Mayo Hall, 
Allahabad on tho 29th. October 1938 under the presidency of Dr. Mulkraj Anand, 
There was a largo gathering, besides students, when the open session commenced, 
mominent among them being Pandit Amarnatha Jlia, vice-chancellor, Prof, JI. R- 
Bhattncharya, Dr. Hussian Zahur of Lucknow University, and others, Mr. Gopal Das, 
chairman of tho reception committee, welcomed the delegates and distinguished 
yisilors in a short speech pointing out that tho D. P. Students’ Conference was 
in its infancy and that they would draw up a programme for tho vouth of the 
country. 

Mr. K. F. NATinjAs’s Address 

Mr, K. F. Nariman, who received an ovation when he rose to speak, said that 
though ho had visited Allahabad several limes, this was tho first occasion when lie 
came in direct contact with an association of students. Ho always felt more at ease 
when he was ia tho company of students. Ho reminded them tliat youth activitifts 
were started in this country about ten-years age. Thov had in every province, in 
every city, youth leagues, students' organisations and * they wore verv active. Tho 
success of tho Bimon boycott was chiefly duo to the studont community. Unfor- 
tunately, on account of the political upheaval, there was slight disruption, dinorgani- 
Kation in tho student movement. Ho was glad that after an interval of some years 
the students of the country were rcorgauislng tn a proper manner. Ho had not tho 
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slightest donT)t that if there was a .proper organisation among students th^ate 
of the cominff Federation would be the same as the fate of Uie Ail Wliito 
Commission (Loud cheers). Ho considered that organizations and conferences like 
this were more important than political organisations pd political confpoMes. 
Because, if they examined the history of all revolutions in the world, in the East 
or in the "West, it was the students, the yonth of the country who brought about 
and worked the revolution successfully. He instanced Germany, Irelpa, Chip, 
Russia. In ail these countries the students made their destinies. He had pt tho 
least doubt that the destiny of this ancient land would be made and framed by the 
youths and students alone. He urged the students to get rid of the inferiority 
complex from which they were suffering. What the students in Germany, in Russia, 
in China could do, they in India also could achieve the same thing. So far as the 
spirit of nationalism, patriotism and courge was concerned Indian students were a 
match to any students in .the world. It was only a question of opportunity, of 

organisation, unity and leadership. Incidentally he remarked that Hitler was the one 
man who had revived Germany within an incredibly short time and brought it to 
tho present level which she occupied to-day. After tho last war every body 
thought that Germany would not rise again for centuries to come. He concentrated 
upon the youth and tho student community of Germany and pganised them in a 
remarkable manner. He did not care whether they took their degrees or not or 

whether they got through their examinations. Ho wanted every young man between 
the ages of 16 and 19 to become a fighter for the honour and self-respect 

of his country. 

Proceeding, Mr. Nariman said that the object of conferences like this 
was to equip them for the future task of citizenship, to make them soldiers of 
Swaraj. Degrees and diplomas would not help in freeing them from their political 
bondage. The fault was not with tho student community. It was tho fault of the 
pernicious system of education which had been imparted _ in this country. The 
object of the western education was to make them loyal citizens, to be mere clerks 
without any initiative. What was the value of their degrees when hundreds of 

H. A. s and LL. B ’s applied for a single post carrying only Rs. 30 or 40 ? He 
exhorted tho organisers of the conference to have a broader vision and wider 
putlook. Their objective must be freedom of their land. Ho was confident that 
if the students were brought together in their early days, in common playground, 
class-rooms and cosmopolitan gatherings there would be no communal quarrel 
advised the students to give up all sectarian labels. They 
all belonged . to this great land. The real typo of national education, according 
to him, was that students should undertake educational trips. He also asked them 
jy'4ertake educational trips during holidays to places like Mohenjo Daro and 
see the India of the past ns revealed by the excavations there. They must also 
remove the cause of illiteracy from this land. Every one must engage himself 
in some sort of voluntary public service. 

Mr. StrauAS Bose’s Message 

Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose in the course of his message to the conference said: 

I have always had a close touch with the sudent movement in India and for 
reasons. My experiences as a student convinced me years ago that 
Biuuents must _ have an organisation of their owoj if they want to exist as self- 
respecting individuals and prepare themselves for their future career ns citizens 
?°°°^ry. When I ceased to bo a student in the narrow sense of tho 
In fi’ , ®™red within myself that I would do very best to lend a helping hand 
/“7^^®,S6neration of students, if and when the necessity arose. 

world, regardless of their national barriers, look upon them- 
Bives as a fraternity and rightly too. It is not a mere truism that the students of 
leaders of to-morrow and that they are the living embodiment of a 
mrf Af und aspirations. The students represent, as a rule, tho most idealistic 
wnria’f I of their innate idealism that the students of the 

tnJoA n • members of one great fraternity. It should be our duty to 

toAAi solidarity among our students, so that through them, tho Indian 

people may bo welded into one nation for all timi to come. 

uRAAii of a free country enjoy the rights which free men and free women 

usually enjoy but this is not the case with our students. Our students suffer from 
lao nanuioaps which members of a subject race cannot avoid. They are looked upon 
06 
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as minors by their guardian at home aud outside and, by the state, they are usually 
regarded as political suspects, (Things have improved since the Congress Governments 
came into existence). In such circumstances, students must learn to help themselves. 
They must insist on being treated as grown-up men and women and demand those 
rights which members of a free nation are entitled to. _ . 

Not infrequently, students come into conflict with the authorities, both educational 
and governmental. Conflicts with the Federal authorities usually arise when they are 
denied their rights as students and with the governmental authorities when they are 
denied their rights as citizens. In either case, students can hop.e to vindicate them- 
selves only when the are properly organised. Organisation, therefore, is their first 
and foremost task. Students’ Conferences can be of lasting benefit only when they 
afford impetus. Organisation for vindicating students’ rights is not, however, 
enough. Organisation should also aim at providing physical, intellectual and moral 
training so that students may, individually and collectively, turn out to be better men 
and better citizens, 

I am most decidedly of opinion that the platform of the students’ movement 
should bo a broad-based one and should bo open to students of all shades of opinion. 
It would be a disaster if students belonging to a particular party or group or ideo- 
logy were to attempt to capture ofiBce to the exclusion of other students. If this 
happens, the students’ movement will split and several students’ federations will come 
into existence. In your deliberations, hold aloft before your oyes the ideals of liberty, 
equality, fraternity and progress and remember always that liberty moans emancipa- 
tion from bondage of evey kind— political, social and economic. 


The Mysore Students’ Conference 

Presidential Address 

Tlie se.ssion of the Mysore Students’ Conference was hold at Mysore on the 
15th. October 1938, under the presidency of Sj. Sarat Chandra Bose, In 
tho course of his address Mr. Bose said I respect and lovo youth for this 
active principle, which is inherent in its very nature, I respect and love it 
for three things ; its idealism, its courage and its unconquerable urge towards finding 
an outlet for idealism in action. As a matter of fact I look upon thisjast as tho 
most priceless gift of youth, for without the impulse to translate ideas into action, 
all the simmering intellectual and moral life of youth, all its treasures of faith and 
hope would bo condemned to more idle day-dreaming. 

In speaking of tho idealism of youth I make a distinction between having vision 
and being a visionary, and to my mind the distinction is fundamental. Vision enables 
ns to riso above tho distractions and irrolevancies of immediate circumstances and 
keep our hold on essentials, while a visionary, by divorcing his ideals from reality, 
has foredoomed himself to a barren career. Idealists so utopian that tliey have no 
moorings in tho workaday world or so feeble that they dare not tako up the cliallonge 
of reactionary forces, are of no value in tho onward march of humanity. They only 
help weak individuals to fly from reality and weave about themselves rinsubstanlial 
reveries of wish-fulfilmont. It has given mo a deep pain to observe the signs of tms 
morbidity in _ certain sections of tho youth of India. I appeal to tho youth of India 
to wolcomo toil as the hero’s portion in life and become workers in tho noblest and 
widest sense of the word. In this conforenco, howevor, I am glad to ho able to say, 
I Gnd no ground for misgiving. There is no sign among you of enfeebled purpose, 
wavering faith or waning enthusiasm. 

The first of tho great considerations which await solution at onr hands is the 
roalisaUon of tlio essential unity of India. The moment wo begin to think of 
organising the economic life of India on a sound basis or of defending her against 
foreign aggression, our schomes are sure to break the bounds of provincial demarca- 
tions till they einbracQ tho entire region marked off from the rest _ of tho world by 
tho great_ mountain barriers on tho north and tho seas on the other sides. 

The diversities in Indian life are not tho re.snlt of solf-consoious effort, they have 
not yet hardened as in Europe into legional nationalism ; they really spring _from 
nnovco ovoJntion duo to tlie immense area of tho country and dtlTicalim of 
communication in tho past. Tlioir natural trend is, therefore, towards coalescence and 
nnincalioc. It is my belief that this trend will bo strongltioncd by tlio industriali- 
sation of India wbich is inevitable. Modern industrial teobniqno requires for US 
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nrofitablo employmoat a largo area and ample rosonrcos in raw material. Soviet 
Russia and the United States of America are striking examples of the truth of this 
assertion. India offers indnstrialism a field comparable in manj’ respects to Russia 
and tho United States, and I have already told you that soonpr or later indnstrialism 
is bound to come to us and upon us. This to my thinking^ will have a decisive 
effect on tho problem of Indian unity, Tho industrial revolution will pass over 
India like a steam roller flattening out all the petty diversities which at 
this hour cling to their separate existences and impede the full growth of 
the Indian nation. 

Tho desire for unity is not a new yearning in India nor the process of unifioation 
a recent growth. Tho one camo into being and the other began lon(j before tho 
limes for which wo have epigraphic records. Both are symbolised _ in tho great 
Aswamedha sacrifices enjoined in the Vedas. The process of unification continued 
through many vicissitudes. At times the forces of disruption secured a passing 
triumph but again tho cohesive forces assorted tbomsolves. In tho sum-total, howovor, 
there has been no putting back of tho clock but always a steady gain and to this gain 
both tho foreigner and tho Guptas, tho Rajputs, tho Turks, the Moghuls, and tho 
British, have all contributed. But strango as it seems, it is during British rule, whon 
tho process of unifioation appeared to reach its final consummation that the wholo 
movement was suddenly and abnormally arrested. India is divided to-day info two 
arbitrary parts— an Ind'ian India and a British India. An absolute Power with all 
the forces at its command has not only created tho arbitrary division but also 
professes to guarantee tho unnatural status quo. 

If there are any positive political forces working in India to-day, they arc two, 
first, (ho determination to win freedom for evory Indian whorovor ho lives, and 
secondly tho yearning for tho coalescence of peoples who speak tho same languara 
and share tho same culture. But neither tho British Government nor seemingly 
tho States, seem to bo awaro of the strength of these forces. If they did, they 
would not have proposed a Federal Constitution which violates the fundamental 
assumption of federalism by seeking to make federal components of units which, in 
the first place, have no nafnral existence as separate entities and secondly, are not 
uniform in their internal political development and organisation. 

T ntn- of course, aware that tho theorists of tho proposed Indian Federation arguo 
that Federation merely connotes a special form of organisation among various com- 
ponent units and should in no wise ho confounded with tho nature of their internal 
mornment. This, however, is a refinement of illogicality which will convinco no one, 
Iho theories of tho Divino Right of Princes and of tho Sovereignty of tho people 
will simply not livo in amity side by sido in India, as they have not lived anywhere 
in the world. Tho desire for freedom has a self-propagating energy, which re- 
cognises no artifici.al barriers. This is a fact which everyone in India should do well 
to bear in mind. 

The oxtontion of popular government in tho States is liknly to have a profound 
cueot on tho character of tho Indian Federation. Speaking of tho probable conso- 
quonoes of tho establishment of democratic institutions in the States, an Indian Prince 
says, one possible result of that oventuality will bo “a movement among tho different 
btates for geographical readjustment of tho territories of tho various States, or even 
» ^filgamation of a couple of couterminous States into one State. The exampio 
“ jbe unification of Italy Is notable, and it exactly points to us tho possible lino of 
actum tho people of the various States might take. Tho situation in India will bo 
easier than what it was in Italy. The political ties and bonds, which will grow 
with tho inauguration of tho All-India Federation, and tho great nationalistic ideals 
are bound to carry tho people by storm. Moreover, it must bo admitted that only a 
Tery Email percentage of tho States can claim a groat historical past and real political 
anu cultural unity which could save them from being amalgamated with otliers. Iho 
f i‘‘“?TO of tho Princes to create local patriotism by means of political histories 
ot tncir Btates and their dynasties is bound to react on tho futuro. The All-India 
outlook of tho States’ subjects is growing and is definitely displacing all thoughts and 
ideas of their loyalty to thoir ruiors and more so tho political organisation or unit, 
Which has existed for no more than a couplo of centuries. Tho All-India ideals arc 
sure to bo encouraged bv economic pressure which will increase with tho establish- 
ment of tho Federation. The development of such an extreme situation is not likely to 
^-2 ■within a century or so, and much depends on other political events in India 
sna also on tho policy tho Priuoes will follow in respect to their subjects. But 
Whenever this position will arise, tho barriers which mark out the boundaries of tlio 
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various small States will break down and tlio people of these States will combine to 
create a great and powerful State.” 

I fully agree with this Prince in his clear-sighted anticipation of the future, but I 
do not think the final denouement of which ho speaks is as far away as he conjec- 
tures. In my view, the union will come in our time. I believe the future and real 
Federation of India will come into being through the extension of the principle of 
provincial redistribution already enunciated and adopted by_ the Indian National Con- 
gress ; and it will be on the lines of the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics. The 
great Hindi-speaking bloc of Hindustan will be its core in the same fashion as the 
K.S.F.S.R. and its periphery will be formed by the voluntary co-operation of units 
speaking the other major languages. This will give full scope to the longing for unity 
and autonomy at the same time which forms the warp and weft of the political aspi- 
rations of modern Indians. 

The second great consideration is that of the removal of the appalling 
poverty of the masses of India. The Indian worker and the Indian peasant 
live a life bereft not only of the refinements of civilisation but even of the 
means of hare physical sustenance. There is an influential and imposing body of 
thought which holds the emphatic view that poverty will never be eliminated 
from human society without the elimination also of capitalism and the q’.assos. 
Somehow or other, my mind has always shrunk from historical determinism of 
this kind. I am myself a believer in Socialism, althougb I am afraid after the 
confession of my doubts about the inevitability of class- war. My Booialism 
will^ be labelled as of a very pink brand by those who flaunt its banner of 

flaming scarlet. Yet, I would repeat, I am a sincere Socialist. If, nevertheless, 

I have not been able to accept the theory of class- war in its entirety, it is 
because of a belief that it does not reveal the whole truth of human revolution. 
Investigation has shown that Nature is not as cruel as she was supposed to be : 

that there is an unreasoning animal behaviour as much play of the sooial and 

altruistic impulse as of stark egotism. Marx could not and did not take full 
account of this fact. Although it is no reflection upon his genius that he was 
unable to anticipate coming discoveries, this is a flaw in his argument which 

cannot be denied. . . 

To the Indian mind, -the theory of class- war does not appeal, and this is 
not due entirely to religious belief, contemptuously termed by Marx the nar- 

cotic of peoples. The entire course of Indian history and the unfolding of 
Indian civilisation have been dominated by the spirit of toleration. This induced 
us in_ the past, to seek the reconciliation of jarring elements by love and 
toleration, and by the same process of harmonisation and co-ordination by which 
life reconciles all the bewildering varieties of its manifestations on earth. Some of 
this spirit of synthesis still lingers in us. That is why many Indians, true to the 

heritage of our ancient civilisation and to the ethics of our national life, recoil 

instinctively before the notion of class-conflict. 

There is one peculiar feature in the Indian situation which makes mo anticipate 

the bloodless introduction of socialism in India and, with it, the peaceful redis- 

tribution of material goods among all classes of Indians. That peculiar feature is 
tlie want of grit in the privileged classes in India. I do not believe that tivoso 
classes in our country will ever be capable of organising themselves into Fascists 
and Nazis in the manner of Western bourgeoisie or offer the same frenzied and 

dour resistance. Those in India who are now seemingly opposed to the larger 
economic interests of the masses are a weary and enfeebled class. They 
approximate more to the emigre type, who, if they would cling to their past 
riglits, would not make much of an effort to defend them from others. This 

is a consideration which holds out some sort of a consoling hope that India at any 
rate will bo spared the painful spectacle of seeing her sons face one another 
in seried ranks of organised and implacable hatred. 

At all events, there is a good deal that we can do before class-conflict comes to 
India, on the assumption that it is inevitable. India’s potential resources for support- 
ing her people have not yet been tapped and worked to a titho of their capacity. 

Wo, therefore, shall not bo betraying the interests of the masses if we decide for the 

present to work within the framework of tho existing social order to develop industry 
and improve agriculture. Perhaps, tho full-fledged believer in class-conflict will argue 
that tbis is no bettor than a reformist's palliative, and -that his is the better path. 

Against that I shall sot the old saying— a saying much admired by practical men— 

that tho 'better’ is tho enemy of tho ‘good,’ 
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I noK come to the problem of seeming complete independence for India or, Puma 
Svrarai as it has been called. The Indian National Congress has been striving for 

this end for more than fifty years. It is my belief that with the Indian National 

Congress in actual power in all but two provinces of India wo have reached a very 
important milestone in our onward march. In every province in which the Congress 
is in power, it has been decisively shown that while the Congress would not shrinfe 
from the task of Government and wonld welcome it as an opportunity for bringing 
about a reconstruction of our national life, it wonld never tolerate compromise on the 
issue of independence and national dignity. By doing so, the Congress has pro- 
claimed that office for its own sake possoses no lure for _ it. Our ultimate success 

in securing untrammelled power in the provinces of British India is almost assured. 

"We have now to carry the fight a stage further and establish the power of thB_ Con- 
gress and with it of the popular will in fields whore they do not yet exercise an 
effective voice. These fields are mainly two, Central Government and the Indian 
States. So far as Central Government is concerned, tho necessary prelude to an 
extension of demooratio principles to that sphere is resistance to the Federal Scheme 
as it has been drawn up and enacted. At the Centre, the Government of India 
Act of 1935 bans for all time not solely the control but the participation^ even_ of 
the Indian people in defence and external affairs. This is a denial of the birth-right 
of a nation in which no Indian with any self-respect, whatever the shade of uis 
political opinion can for a moment acquiesce. No Indian, unless ho is false to his 
country and to his own sense of self-respect, can even discuss the Federal Scheme 
until these and other obieotionable features, are totally removed. I say this with all 
the emphasis at my command because there has been some underground mutterings of 
late thaN after some minor modifications have been made, the Indian National Cangress 
IS likely to accept the Federal Scheme. 

Coming now to the question of the Indian States, I wonld reiterate my belief 
that the introduction of the democratic form of government in them is inevitable 
sooner or later. YTe feel that tho freedom movement is likely to be more spontane- 
ous and have a broader basis if it draws its main strength from the people of the 
u il T ^ course unnecessary to add that the Congress organisation in 

I I ° §4ia would welcome organisations and aotivities analogous to its own in tho 
states. But it desires at the same time to have them as equals and allies, strengthen 
one another rather than as mere links in its chain. 

it irotnensa hold of tho Congress on the people of British India springs from 
Its boundless potentialities for growth and expansion. Dynamic adaptability has ever 
ooea the outstanding quality of its outlook and principle. As the years have brought 
TOC ideas, it has given proof of its capacity for organic growth by 

responuing to these influences. As time marohes the Congress will march too. I invite 
you ana through you the entire youth in Indio to join this onward march. 

®PPoaI to tho youth of India to be up and doing, to hold themselves in 
eaamess, to stand at arms^ so to say, for another reason also. The acquiescence 
In T Great Britain has not placated Hitler, nor is there any reason 

^ that Mnssolini has abandoned his Boman ambitions. If anything, tho 

uovernments and tho peoples of tho two democratic powers seem to be more 
thatj’their rearmament should be carried to tho farthest 
imit and that there shall be no relaxation of tho air-raid precautions. This has 
niy one meaning 5 that the clash !s postponed, not averted. 

.. .clash, when it comes, can have one of two results, and no other. Either 
mo iasoisl powers will win and Great Britain and Franco shrink into minor 
powers ; or there will be an end for ever of totalitarianism on earth following a 
victory of democracy and liberty. lathe latter event, tho nominal victors will 
01 coarse be Great Britain and France, bat their viotory will have been won by 
riftt nnd saorifloes of all the freedom-loving elements of the world and 

iiy the out-worn and decadent imperialistio coteries of the two countries. In 
faced by a fatefnl situation. TYith the lessons of tho 
fnri India in “y mind I cannot forget that a sudden disappearance, 

tlinc “ 25 voluntary, of tho existing system of government may recall to life all 
mrbnlent anarchic forces which in the eighteenth century made a 
oI onr national life. We shall have to bo strong in order to be able to 
ftnni! 1 2 ^® forces, just as we shall have to be strong to escape a renewed 
spoil of foreign domination. 
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Resolutions 

TIio following resolutions wore passed by tho Conforonco: — 

Tho Oonforonce afTirmod its faith in tlio principies of non-violonco and truth and 
paid its homage to Mahatma Gandhi on tho occasion of his seventieth birthday. 

Tho Conforenoo condemned tho repressive |)olicy of tho Travancoro Government 
and sympathised with Congressmen in their heroic stand in tho struggle for freedom, 

Tho Maharaja of Jlysoro was requested to inaugurate a now constitution for 
Mysore with full responsible govornmont, to repeal tho Press Act, to restore civil 
liberties, to introduce a Debt Relief Act and Prohibition, to throw open tho Mnzrai 
temples to Harijans, and to encourage the growth of trade unions in Mysore. 

Tho Conference sympathised with tho people of ITyderabad, Kashmir, Rajkot, and 
Dhenlcanal in their struggle for freedom, 

Tho Conforence urged tho Govornmont to give free education to girls in the middle 
school stage. Tho Education Department was urged to make Hindustani compulsory 
in high schools, either in tho Hindi or in the Urdu script. 

Tho Conference urged tho Government to make tho regional language tho medium 
of instruction in all grades of education. The Mysore University should mako Ka- 
nnada tho medium of instruction. 

Tho Conforenoo demanded tho immediate release of all political prisoners uncondi- 
tionally, in Indian States and British India, whether tlioy wore detained, with or 
without trial, 

Tho Conference declared its allegiance to the ideal of independence, adumbrated 
by tho Indian National Congress. As (ho Federal part of the Govornmont of India 
Act was rotrogrado morally, politically and economically, it supported tho Congress in 
their efforts to resist Federation and combat the Govornmont of India Act, 


The Punjab Muslim Educational Conference 

A committee to sorutiniso tho Wardha schemes of education from tlio Muslim 
point of view and another to explore all possible avenues to give a vocational bteto 
tho education of Muslims wore formed at the Punjab Educational Conferonco, which 
concluded its deliberations at Lahore on tho 29lh. December 1938, 

Tho Conference further directed the "Working Committee to circulate the 
recommendations of this coraraittco, when received among the headmasters o/,!'" 
Muslim institutions and other Muslim educationists in tho Province and after inviting 
their opinions, present a consolidated report to tho Central Standing Committee, 

By another resolution tho Conforonco urged on tho Punjab Government tho 
necessity of so amending tho constitution of tho Punjab Univoisily so as to ensure 
Muslims getting their due share in tho administration of tho University. 

The Conforonco urged upon tho Government tho necessity, of so rognialing tho 
expansion of girls’ education in the Provinco as to onsriro tho Muslim com- 
munity getting Its rightful share ia the money spent out of tho public revenues 
for tho purpose. 

Thr Conferonco viewed with “alarm tho tendency to substitute other janguaps 
for Urdu as medium of instruction and places on record its considered opinion that 
inasmuch as Urdu is spoken aud understood Ihronghont the Province it should not 
only continue to bo employed as tho medium of instruction in Government and board 
middle schools as heretofore but that it should also bo used as such iipto the 
matriculation standard. Tho conference thoroforo, requc.s(s the Govornment to take 
steps to give effect to this recommendation.” 



The Convocation Addresses 

The Dacca University Convocation 

The following is the test of the Convocotion Address delivered hy the Rt. 
Hon’blo Sir Akbar Hydari, President of H. E. H. the Nizam’s Executive Council 
at the Convocation of the University of Dacca held on the 20th. July 1938 ; — 

The University of Dacca is fortunate in occupying a unique position among the 
homes of learning in this country. Ton were the first-fruits, as it •were, of the 
Calcutta University Commission, to whose epoch-making Report the debt owed by 
Indian educationists is by no means liquidated. You wore also privileged to begin 
your work under the most favourable auspices, for yon had the benefit of the brilliant 
direction of Sir Philip Hartog, your first Vice-Chancellor. 

It was not merely in the cfroumstances of its creation and in the personality of 
its first Vice-Chancellorship, that your University was favoured by fortune ; it enjoys 
the additional advantage of connection with a great centre of Indian culture. Tlio 
city of Dacca was well fitted to become the home of a University, which stands for all 
that is best and most enduring in the combind cultures of_ India and_ of the Western 
IVbrld. Throughout the neighbourhood, of which Dacca is the capital, archmological 
remains, still to be discerned, give evidence of a great and varied history. Tlie very 
name of your City is attributed by some to the Hindn goddess Dhakeswari, whoso 
shrine is located here. Surviving monuments in yonr district preserve the names of 
the famous Jhasa Pal and Chandra Pal ; while, if local tradition is to be trusted, the 
villages of Bikrampnr recalls the even earlier fame of the great Vikramaditya. 

To this early basis of traditional Hindu and Budhist culture, the Muslims have 
made their own contribution. Such distinguished Governors as Mir Jurala, connected 
also with Dacca history, and Shaista ithan, nephew of the Empress Nui^ahan, main- 
tained a brilliant Court and enriched your City with magnificent public buildings. 
Indeed, the traditions of Shaista Khan are preserved to this day in the well-known 
stylo of architecture, to which he has given his name. 

To the Hindus and the Muslims, there have succeeded the British, with their own 
contributions to the life and prosperity of your City, and as aids to yonr economy 
several industries havo sprung up since their advent, among tliese the great jute 
industry. 

Based in this manner upon the four great streams, which togetlior contribute so 
much oi colour and movement to the broad river of onr culture — the Hindu, tho 
Bnddliist, the Muslim, and the Ghristiau— your great City is supremely fitted to bo 
the home of a University such as yours, which lakes all knowledge, whether anoient 
or modern, whether of the East or of the West, as its distinctive province. 

Under the stress of modern conditions, wo sometimes forget what is still tho jiri- 
mal function of a University. In ancient day.s, in our own country as well as is the 
” cst, a university was a gathering-place of people, eager to learn and clustering 
round famous men who conld teach them. Tho ancient ideal tended to be forgotten, 
both in the East .and in some parts of Ihe Vrest, and a university was regarded 
rnorcly as an ex.amining body, conducting semi-inquisitorial functions. You in Dacca 
were the first .among tho modern Universities in India to strike out against such 
distortion. You realised that to discharge tho duties which universities should fulfil, 
certain things were necessary. Students must live near their teachers : for this 
reason, Dacca became a residential university. In the next place, studenis must have 
access to their teachers ; for this reason, Dacca has established tho tutorial system. 
In tho third place, learning must be both imparted and enhanced ; for this reason, 
yon founded a strong tradition of research and of original work. Finally, tho nnivor- 
sity must bo a focus of intelleotnal activity ; for this reason, you devoted assiduous 
care and attention to the creation and maintenance of a magnificent library. 

But we do not livo for ourselves aiono. We, Members of tho Faculties, Graduates 
and Under-CTaduates of the University of Dacca, all owe certain duties to our mothor- 
tand, not only as individual citizens but also as membars of a great academic 
tastitntion. 
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There is one problem, which alike in its gravity and in its national ' importance, 
claims our primary attention. I mean the problem of- the differences that appear to 
exist between the two principal communities of India. I for one refuse to believe, 
that those differences are not capable of a lasting solution, such as would, on the 
basis of a common nationalism and of national endeavour in the service of a common 
patrimony, lead to mutual respect and understanding. "We are perhaps too religious- 
minded a people to follow the more radical path of secularisation which countries 
like Turkey have adopted. Religion enters every detail of our daily life, but it does 
not follow necessarily that, in so entering, it should serve to take away from us the 
qualities of sympathy and toleration, which the teachings of every religion inculcate. 
That distinguished philosopher of our time, Mr. Bertrand Russell, has pointed out 
that the strongest of our collective passions are group-hatred and group-rivalry, and 
whatever the cause or causes which lead to such hatred and rivalry between the two 
Indian communities— whether political, economic or cultural— the fact that such 
hatred and rivalry are based upon religion makes them the least appreciable and 
perhaps the most tragic of all. Yet here, in this University and in Universities like 
it, which have all the blessings of the atmosphere which surrounds a house of learn- 
ing, we can learn and show to ourselves and to others the value of toleration and 
sympathy, and the baneful effects of hatred and jealousy. I know that you in Dacca 
have done much to learn these lessons and to exemplify them. This is but natural, 
for you have not only fostered Muslim education ; yon have advanced further in that 
you have also provided points of understanding between Hindus and Muslims. In an 
age when the bitterness of rivalry has led even erstwhile protagonists of nationalism 
and unity— I speak of men of both communities — to profess disillusionment, and all 
the modern weapons of publicity and propaganda are being diverted from their true 
end, and are being employed for creating and expressing the unedifying passion of 
hatred, a spirit such as yours is widely needed, if we are to bo true to our mother- 
land and to ourselves. This country, which has given us birth, has not sprung from 
any one race, creed or culture, and the pages of its history are writ large with the con- 
tributions, not of any one community but of all the different communities, which it has 
nursed and who have given collectively of their best to make of it a beautiful 
land. We have received from our past a heritage of magniBcence and splendour, 
and you have only to look at the grandeur and refinement, symbolised in the 
sculpture of Eilorn and frescoes of Ajantn, or in the beauty and grace enshrined 
in the Taj Mahal, to derive lasting inspiration from the very fact of their co- 
existence. In our life and customs, speech and thought, we in fact accommodate 
the different cultures that gave birth to these monuments. Yet, is it not a tragedy 
that those very factors, which should inspire unity and assist the growth of a 
national consciousness, are to-day being used to emphasise separation ? Urdu or 
Hindusthani, for example, which by its very origin 'symbolises the effort of 
Hindus and, Muslims to understand each other through the medium of a common 
tongue is b^ing to-day characterised as the language of a particular community 
and hair-splitting discus'iions are being attempted on the rival claims of different 
dialects ? To the vocabularies of our language and of these dialects, unfamiliar 
words are being added from distant languages, in order to emphasise the 
differences rather than the similarities. Oar common festivals, too, which are 
occasions when the joys and sorrows of one community are shared by the others, 
are fast becoming occasions for oomrancal clashes, while movements are on foot 
even to boycott these meeting-grounds of- the two communities, where their two 
cultures mix and fuse. 

Yon, however, in the community life which is so admirable a feature of your 
University, have opportunities, shared, alas, by two few other Indian students, of 
appreciating the strength of the lies which bind us all together ns one people, 
dust ns a wider outlook and a national consciousnesB will rid us of the trammels 
of obstructive patpchialism or sectional claims, one way In which wo cap all 
assist, in creating a wide national front by wny'of outlook and effort, is to 
dissociate ourselves from sectional or “communal" activities ; let us undertake, 
for example, never to belong to any institution that represents such purely 
sectional or communal endeavour. Another way lies — if 1 may use (ho term-yin 
"decommunalislng” our histories. — Descazea bad said of (he necas of France daring 
the Restoration : "Boynlise the nation and nationalise royalty." Similarly^ let us 
''dccommunniise” onr histories which urgently require such treatment. Yon will 
be glad to learn that the Edneation Department in Hyderabad has just produced 
the first of its history text-books for schools, based upon this principle, and is 
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shortly to follow it up with similar test-books designed for other stages of tho 
cdncstion of our younger generations. A third way, perhaps a more assiduous 
and leisurely but none the less an efiectire way, lies in the study of science or 
mysticism, tho store-rooms, respectively, of logic and precision, spirituality and 
the inner meaning of religion. To the scientist and the mystic the whole world 
or mankind is one ; differences of faith to the one have but an objective signi- 
ficance, while to tho other they denote absence of true spiritual perception. 

Yet another problem of gravity and iraportanec is the problem of India’s 
poverty. Incidentally, the giving of duo importance to tbm problem and to tho 
economic motif in several movements, which appear ostensibly to be communal 
will not only serve to distinguish tho economic from the purely communal 
conflicts, but also put in their proper places the communal and economic questions, 
that face us. In examining these and kindred problems and tbeir real importance, 
in relation to tho life and well-being of our people, our Universities and their 
research faculties can be tho clearing-houses of such examination, where experience 
and information can bo pooled and sifted, and the adjustments necessary for our 
life ns a nation on tho path of progress can bo formulated. That such adjustments 
arc needed is apparent to any one, who looks at the different aspects of the life of 
India today, parlionlarly when the task of nation-building has over a fairly wide 
field been entrusted now for the first time to Indian hands. Let us, therefore, 
start with a full realisation of the respons ibilities that lie ahead and with unity 
among ourselves. 

One of the adjnslments wo have to make among many others, in order that we 
may make our eqaipmont in different fields accord with the life and requirements of 
oar people, is the reconstruction of our education. On this subject about 13 years 
SCO 1 made certain suggestions when I was privileged, in the same way as now, to 
deliver the Convocation Address of one sister University in the Punjab and from 
which, in view of the recent discussions, may I detain you with a few quotations ? 

1 then urged whether instead of having three different stages— Primary, Secondary 
and University— into which education ia at present divided and in which the 
object of each stage is the preparation for the next higher stage, “it is not 
posaible to have three distinct classes of E-lnontion, each self-contained, having a 
well-defined goal and each specially adapted to the attainment of that goai. ... 
Thus '^‘the first and most important stage of education, which I would prefer to 
p.al! Essential education, ought to include nil subjects which are of primary 
importance— subjects, tho knowledge of which is useful to every citizen of tho 
State, whatever trade, calling or profession he or she may choose to follow, as 
tending to increased efBciency or better citizenship.”. ..This course would, with 
suitable Readers, Syllabus, and School Libraries, include through the medium of the 
vernaoukar most of tho present Middle School course and even something of tho 

present High School course Those “Schools should not bo merely literary — text 

book reading schools- bnt should have a practical side — agriculture, gardening, cotmgo 
industries (if they are in the districts), arts and crafts (if they are in tho city). An 
experiment on these lines, which wo are conducting ia Hyderab.ad, shows how much 
greater progress the boy, who devotes a part of liis time to learning tho nsa of his 
hands for some trade, can make in the same time even in tho ordinary cnrricnlnm 
laid down for the primary and secondary stages. On the completion of the essential 
course thus designed, tho boy would either for tho practice of agriculture or some 
trade, for which the primary education so organised might bo regarded as his techni- 
cal education, or he would enter” a High School These Schools “shoald each of 

them aim at giving a vocational training complete and adequate as far as it goes,” 
and would include Schools of Engineering, Medicine, Law, Government Seoretariat, 
Uommeroe, and Business with a less protected and expensive coarse than the present, 
which wppt^jgifa .the countrv and, , especially the village side, Doctors, Eagineers, 
Agricullnrists and Basinesgmen, etc., ovpecliug but a moderate romunera- 

r “The University would then taro charge of students after they had emerged from 
those vocational High Schools weeding' out saoh as proved themselves inadequate or 

.nndcsirable”, which moans that it would “take charge of the direct instruction and 

trainat-s of a limited nnmbor of selected stndeaLs — ^limited by the ability of tho 
students themselves to follow tho TJniversitv course, and limited also bv the number 

ri-quired to satisfy the estimated needs of the country TYhat I may call the lower 

aotivies of the OnivetsUy would thus he simplified and abridged, allowing it more 
57 
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froodom to pursue its higlier activities, by which I moan research and specialisation 
and also, tho investigation, consideration and solution of the educational and cognate 
problems which from time to time arise in every civilised counti-y, some times be- 
coming as acute as its political problems, and which the calm impartial judgment 
of the learned, working in an atmosphere free from all suspicion of racial, communal, 
bureaucratic or political taint, can best solve,” 

Accompanied by a vocational bias from tho earliest stages, these proposals, on 
which the educational system of Hyderabad is being reorganised, will eventually 
result in adapting our educational system to the needs of our people and thereby 
diminish the number of unemployed which is likely to increase, if education remains, 
as it largely is to-day, divorced from the realities of our economy. This does not, 
however, mean that any great limitations, except those of fitness and requirement, 
will be placed id the way of those, who wish to benefit by a study of tho humani- 
ties or the liberal sciences which go so largely to tho making of culture in a man. 
What it does prevent is the repetition of that tragic situation, by which multitudes 
of young men, wholly unfitted for a University career, are allowed— nay, forced-yto 
enter tho Universities in the hope of securing some quite subordinate clerical 
employment or other. From the walls of your University are bound to emerge 
those who will play in the future an active indeed a directing part in many branches 
of the educational structure, and tho same holds true of the different Universities 
that to-day function in India. It is largely your task, therefore, to do planning in 
education, so as to bring it as far as possible in consonance with your needs, 

I have spoken already on tho need to ‘'decommunalise” our histories. I am only 
thinking aloud of course, but I venture in that process to make a further suggestion 
to you for what it may be worth. Many of you must no doubt have read and been 
interested to read of the suggestion made by Mr. H. G, Wells regarding the necessity 
of a world encyclopaedia to act as a compendium, constantly kept up-to-date, qf 
knowledge in all its branches. Whether a scheme so ambitious as this will 
materialise in our own time I cannot say. But I am convinced that a project of 
this kind, if applied on a more modest scale to our own country, would bo of real 
and lasting utility. Co-operation between the Universities of India might well result 
in tho creation of an Indian Encyclopaedia designed’ for the same purpose, though 
perhaps not executed on the same lines. A work such as this where knowledge of 
all that pertains to India can bo co-ordinated and made available for the general 
benefit, would not only lead to bettor and more exact information but also, I am sure, 
strengthen our own feelings of oneness as a people and our responsibility to our 
'country and to each other. 

One last word now to those of my young friends, whether Graduates or Under 
gradutes of this University, who have still their lives before them to live. Perhaps 
at no epoch of our history had any generation of tho youth of this country before 
it a greater task or greater chances of fulfilling that task than the present. That 
chance exists wherever you look, provided there is manhood to undertake it. May 
you my young friends, realise the scope of work which is yours and the great 
future which you can make not only for yourselves but for our people 
as a whole. 


The Madras University Convocation 

The following is tho text of tho address delivered by Sir Mirza M, Ismail, 
Dewan of Mysore, at the Convocation of the University of Madras held on the 5lh. 
August 1938: — 

To-day the world lies before you with its hqpes and fear. But what a changed 
world it is from ours I When we set out from, the University, peace, democratic 
advance, international division of labour were the watchwords, it seemed the 0 “d of 
one age, tho beginning of another. The European'‘^cone,'’rb of nations ripparentiy had 
established itself on a firm basis, and any friction that might arise seemed^ easily^ 
soluble by the ordinary methods of diplomacy. Even the war between Eussia and 
Japan was regarded by some as not wholly evil if, as seemed possible, it would bring 
to an end tho bad old system of despotic rule in Eussia. Democracy was blazing its 
trail in tho most unlikely places. Turks, Persians and Chinese wore setting their feet 
on paths which were liKely to lead to some measure of democratic control. In Enssia 
thoro was tho nowly-created Duma which appeared to mark a stage in the movement 
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tOTrards nonular power. The economic maohine seemed destined to ran smoothly, with 
a wondertal equilibrium between the working parts. The tropical con^ries wore 
prodDoinq foodstulTs and raw materials and the Western countries indnstriai goods. 
Here was a struggle for markets, but nobody questioned the principle of international 
division of labour. 

Ikpia. is 190d 

But what of India meanwhile ? Here there was not, perhaps, perfect peace. The 
snrface of the w.aters was disturbed by tho strenuons efforts of that dynamic person- 
ality Lord CarzoD, to improve the efficiency of tho administr.ation. Bat m spite or 
some perturbations, the people ns a whole did not lose faith in tho good intentions of 
the nation xvith whom Destiny had brongh them into oloso association. So it was 
that Gokhaio set out on his famous pilgrimage to England. Next came^ tho fateful 
ircQting with .Tolin Jlorley and then— at last— the beginnings of India s laborious 
ionrnev towards self-government. That great politioal sage, it may be noted, had_ no 
belief In the value of parliamentary institutions in this country, thinking them unsmted 
to the conditions here. 

Four world is not, 1 fear, as placid and hopeful as ours was. Wo 

Saw the vision of tho world, and all tho wonder that would be ; - 
Saw the heavens fill with commerce, argosies of magic sails ; 

"We looked forward to a time when 

The war-drum throbbed no longer, and tho battle-flags wore fnrled 
In the Parliament of man, the Federation of the world. 

Bat those dreams have disappeared in the lurid light of tho new day, and wo hear 
Tho Heavens filled with shouting, and there rained a ghastly dew 
From the nations’ airy navies grappling in the central bine. 

This contrast between our hopes of those years and the tragic facts of to-day is 
not merely a poet’s fancy impressed into my service. M. Andre Maurois, the well- 
known Frencn writer, has very lately described the poignant contrast between the 
bricbl hopes of the pre-war decade of this century, and tho sombre realities of to-day 
nndor the caption “Tho tragic decline of tho humane ideal.” Ho savs, “The hiimnno 
ideal, whoso noble aims were generally respected before the World War, has 
declined daring the last ten years to a condition of primitive violence and crneltj'. 
We are again becoming accustomed to the ferocity of which several centuries of 
civilization had seemed to care tho human race ; and this now barbarity is far more 

dangerens than that of tlie savages because it is armed by soiodod At nearly 

every point the forces of civilization seem to be sounding a retreat The peace of 

Europe protected a great civilization. And now in 1938 what is loft of this wonder- 
ful security ? A good part of the world is already at war. Menacing shadows loom 

threateningly over tho rest of tho planet Economic isolation, once dreaded, has 

become an ideal. Nations blockade themselves ..It seems as if, in spite of the 

immense progress made by science, and perhaps even as a result of this progress, wo 
are entering into n new period of barbarism.” In Lamartine’s words, “Barbarism re- 
commences by the excess of civilisation.” 

Tiie Wonnn To-dat 


Yon Ih'o indeed in n changed and changing world, a hurrying and disordered 
world. Now we know, to our cost, that tho era of peace in which wo pursued our 
studies came to an end in 1914. The Great War was to make the world safe for 
democracy and by war to end war. Is our world to-day safe or democratic ? Has 
the_War ended w.ar or is K not destined to be the preohrsor of another— a far more 
ternblo war ? Wo live in a _ world wliich is being taught or forced to deny tho 
brotherhood of man. Rigid doctrines enforced by iron-handed men have taken hold 
of a large part of mankind and are contending for mastery over the rest. ’Treaties 
me violated with impunity ; warfare goes on. The bold plan for intornafional co- 
operation has failed. The world will be destroyed either by the war that is appre- 
henued or bv tho burden of prep.'iration for the war that does not come ! And 
thesa war-burdons fall on the shoulders of people already half-strangled by limitations 
imposed on mutual trade. As tho “New York Post” has summed up the situation, “one 
greatest hidden war dangers in Europe is that the armament harden of ‘peace’ 
wiU beeome so mlolorablc that war will no longer appear catastrophic in comparison." 

Co^D^I:^^'s jx Ixuu 

, -Eat to tutu to tho_ happier side Gf_ the pictnro. If world conditions have worsened 
ihmgs seem to have 'mproved in India. Oar hopes seem now to be much nearer 
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roalfzntion, Tho modest instalment of reform under the Morely-Minto scheme and 
the appoinmont of fjOrd Binha and other Indians to positions of high responsibility 
caused them an amount of excitement which to-day almost makes one smile. Now wo 
have self-government in tho province, and tho project of a United India with largo 
powers of self-determination . is engaging tho thoughts of Britain and India. But 
changes in government take second place to tho really remarkable change in tho spirit 
and the ouflook of tho people. Increased self-confidonco and with it increased self- 
respect, disappearance of any cult of violonco and tho growing power of tho gospel 
of non-violence — these are signs of tho times. Now wo find Indian statesmen res- 
pectod figures not only in tho councils of their own country and of the British Com- 
monwealth, but also in tho world at largo. 

What then aro the nott results ? Wc live in an ago which is full of terrifying 
possibilities, but hero in India our position is far happier and prouder than seemed 
possible in tho early years of this century. 

COMMUKAtTSM 

There is, however, one cloud on the horizon, I refer to the spectre of cotumuna- 
lism. In communities which aro largo and whose _ composition has been influenced 
by many historical factors, particularly in communities which have been subject to 
invasion, there are bound to bo small groups which retain their own individual 
characteristics. The relationship between tho larger group and the smaller one is 
bound to be difficult. The larger unit cannot afford to ignore tho .smaller bDoauso 
that would destroy all real unity. Nor can tho larger unit seek to mould tho smaller 
into a common pattern of culture and deny it polUical rights ; for that would 
merely lead to disintegration. To. deny to tho ininorities their right to a full share 
in the commonwealth, and full scope to follow their own jeligious faith and develop 
their own culture would bo distinctly indefensible. What_ is most disquieting in the 
present situation is tho sense of separateness of tho minorities and tho impatient 
attitude of tho largo groups towards tho smaller. 

Tho problem of minorities has had to bo faced in other parts of the world and 
has not proved altogether incapable of solution. In Central Europe, ^ Teuton and 
Slav have fought with each other in tho past and now live side by side, although, 
it must bo admitted, not always in amity. To-day in Czechoslovakia _we see what 
tremendous issues may hang on this difficult matter of minority rights. We in 
India should take a warning from tho history of post-war States such as Czecho- 
slovakia which, like India, is a state of nationalities, not a national state. In some 
respects our own position lioro is bettor. Only in recent years has tho Hiudu- 
Muslim problem, perhaps the mo.st difficult of minority^ problems, ^ been forced into 
unpleasant prominence. For years tho two communities have lived together in 
friendship and peace. Why should they not do so now ? 

What we perh3p.s most need both as individuals and as a pooplo, is tolerance, 
tolerance for the views and acts of othors. The roots of commonalism lie deep in 
human nature. Therefore it is tliat wo in India should bo specially careful. If only 
we could disciplino ourselves to adopt, not in words only but^ also in deeds, a 
sympathetic and friendly attitude, ospocialiy towards tho religions beliefs and 
practices of others, how happy our country would bo and how happy wo should 
be ourselves 1 Believe mo, it needs no groat effort to do that. It is only a question 
of making up one’s mind, I appeal to you to try to do it. You will be giving, I 
assure you, groat pleasure to yoursolvo.s, and what is more, to others, and tho 
greatest of all pleasure is to give pleasure to others. 

The Problem or Unemployment 

The accontuation of communal bitterness and tho widening of communal oleavago 
aro not, however, the only disquieting features in tho political and social Jandscapo 
of our country, Tlio economic pattern of the country seems to bo unhappily cons- 
tructed as far as concerns tho prospects of the young men who go out of the, portals 
of the University. Bagehot wrote : 

“Pooplo contrive to find work to employ thorn ; body and soul are kept together. 
And this is what mankind has to show for its six thousand years of toil and 
trouble 1” 

_ But what would Bagehot have said of a social fabric that admits of, as it does 
in Europe and America, millions of people to remain unemployed for months and 
years ? If _wo cotnparo conditions in India when I was leaving the University 
wall those obtaining to-day, it would appear that there was then greater correlation 
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te.w« th. ^e” wa'tf Kiri 

m t^®,P'^°f®ssi 0 DS and Governme ser ^ eqnipment in the economic framework 
if gmLat? oTtday, I am'so?ry to say, cannot have the same 

“'’“Sikinrhacf over three decades, we see that a tremendous advance has been 
made since the first Indian Industrial Conference met in 190o, ^a4er the president- 
ship of Mr. E. C. Butt, when one of the speakers referred to the distance and cost 
of coalfuei and the consequent limitaUons on Indian indusfnal development Smce 
then the iron and steel inftstry has become a great factor in the economic life of 
the country and the cotton milf industry has definitely succeeded in reducing imports 
of cloth to a position of secondary importance, while hydro-ele^ctrio power has de- 
veloped in a way which no one could have foretold. One might have thought that 
these developments and the advance in commerce and banking would have increased 
the field of employment for university graduates, either directly or indirectly, by 
increasing the area of employment in the professions and in Government service. 
There has indeed been a great increase in the number of government employees and 
in the number of persons engaged iu the professions, but the spectre of imddle-ctes 
unemployment, by which we mean the unemployment of the educated, haunts tho 


economic scene. , , , . ii. t xi. ^ i- i 

The one thing shout which every one seems to be agreed is that the educational 

system of the country is partly responsible for the evil, and in particular, the nni- 
versities are blamed as being factories for the mass production of graduates and for 
damping them on a glutted market. The demand for inore^ed expenditure on pri- 
mary education is generally accompanied by a deprecation of State grants to 
universities. 

It is not for me to deny that the evil is a real one, or that it needs immediate 

attention in the interest as well as of the social economy of the country. But it is 

necessary to have a sense of perspective both of time and space. For one thing, 
the possibiliiy that the number of graduates turned out by the universities might 
overtake the number of those that can be absorbed in employment has always been 
in tho air, and it is instructive to find that, so early as the eighties of the last 
century. Convocation speakers already detected a superfluity of graduates in relation 
'to the absorbing capacity of the commnnity. This only means that from time to 
time there is a lag between supply and demand. In our preoccupation with our own 
troubles we should not forget that the problem of unemployment is a national one 
and indeed, an international one. 


There is sometimes a lag between the operation of the edncational system of a 
country and that of its economic machinery, so that the ontpnt of the educational 
system both in respect of numbers and their distribution beats no close relationship 
to the needs of the occupational pattern of the country. The great majority of people 
are forced to fit themselves to the oooupational pattern of the commnnity without 
any special training for any occupation in particular although in the past the system 
of apprenticeship was a nsefnl hyphen between the recruits and the oeonpations. 
inat system has broken down in the western countries but in most occupations the 
aemand for fecial training is becoming almost co- extensive with the entire body of 
employees. This need of the economic organization of the country is met bv a 
progress^e increase of vocational education, and specially since the IVar there has 
oeen a tremendous advance in this direction in tho western countries. 


entrained recruit turns either to nnskdlled occnpations or to 
T.'^® system of the country was built from t¥e toj doU- 

nnmipr nf ^ government of the conntry with an adequate and suitable 

Thn c I ^ ®°?“P®*®®^ ‘°-S®^^® J®^®>' ranks of government servino 

The system of education was thus vocational in a narrow sense b antl^thn nnmW 
of schools, primary and secondary, increased and as the nnm-ent 

J^®®® grades of schools to the nniversiCi^rnoo/ 
followed that the number of graduates has also increa'iefl Pn»iR even 

corresponding increase either if thi IZnher if posts in ildated 
openings in the professions. Hence these tears. U^i “l loca^d Ti, ‘^® 

made to restriot admission to the universities and even 'and are not inflnpnp®,?'?® 
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successive stages between different courses, some of which will lead to a degree in 
arts and science, and the rest directly to one specific occupation or another. 

Some kind of proportion in numbers must be established between the present 
high school and university courses and new courses of a realistic and vocational 
character which are urgently needed if the economic life of the country is to become 
more efficient and productive. There is a special need for a reorganisation of the high 
school courses in order to secure a better type of entrant to the universities. For those 
who are not proceeding to the universities there should be vocational courses either of 
high school stage afterwards. Not for every boy who enters the school gates should the 
a degree he regarded as the final goal, nor should a degree he a necessary qualification 
for employment of all kinds. Take the case of the English Polytechnics. They train 
between ten and twenty times as many students as the universities. Moreover, post- 
secondary diploma courses need not fall below the standard of university courses 
and they may fully attain to the requirements of specific occupations. "Whether 
these diploma courses should bo under the control of the university complex in onr 
country makes it desirable that for a time the universities should at any rate remain 
in close contact with the diploma courses. 

Elsewhere we know that such diploma courses of vocational character are con- 
trolled by national bodies in intimate relationship with the respective occupations. 
In our country post-secondary education either has meant education in a university 
of such courses, as engineering, which have been generally associated with institutions 
of university standard. If the rush to the present university courses is to be che- 
cked, without, at the same time, creating a sense of discontent among those who 
are prevented from entering upon such courses it will be necessary for a time 
for the universities to be in intimate contact with the new courses. As the edu- 
cational field becomes more diversified, it may be possible for another body to take 
over and administer these courses. By that time let us hope the university complex 
will also have disappeared as the result of familiarity with, and benefit from, the 
vocational courses. 


The Univebsities and Unempeotueni’ Phobleji 

The problem of unemployment is one which Indian universities must help the 
country in solving. Otherwise, they will not have discharged their responsibilities 
to the social order. Our universities cannot afford to wrap themselves in their aca- 
demical robes and turn away in cold disdain fiom' the problem, and conjinue to 
dump their products _ on an exaspeiated ccmmvinily. The era of splendid isolation 
and unchallenged privilege is gone for- ever and universities, like any other^ social 
institution, must pass the test Of social serviceability. No social institution can justify 
its demand for support from the community, particularly financial support from 
public funds, unless it both performs, and makes it clear that it does perform, a 
service of social worth. Extension of the frontiers of knowledge and colonisation of 
the area thus won from time to time will certainly remain among the great tasks of 
the universities, but the training of the individual for life in society is also to be 
counted as one of their indispensable tasks. Such training of the individual is not of 
course merely vocational nor mainly vocational, though I do not see any reason why 
preparation for earning a livelihood should bo a cause for deprecation or apology, 
since we all have to earn our living. . . , , , , - , . 

My stress on the part that the universities should p ay m solving the problem of 
unemployment does not mean that the entire responsibility is theirs. Universities in 
particular, and the educational system m general, can only be expected to adjust 
their output to the occupational needs of the country. The lange of occupations In a 
country and the numbers that each occupation is capable of absorbing depend naost 
of all on the economic policy of the state and on the vigour with_ which a right 
nolicv is nrtsraed. In a country iike ours, which is as one-sided m its occupational 
Pattern as.’ Tlio educational system, there is a great need for the government to plan 
.o^ea as far as concei .trade and industry and to find fresh avenues of employment for 

“PeSfreontme Kid Eespossieiliit of Universities 
And this is what mankind vocational objective of education, let me turn to 

trouble!” . , hip and culture, specially in the case of university educa- 

But ■'ivhat would BagGUOt na> varsities in India bear on their sboulclers a great res- 
in Europe and Am erica, .,is no less than the training and equipment of the 

oven years ? If we compare condit-g Motherland and their follow-men. 

with those obtaining to-day, it wou 
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hatred and establishing a iorlress where men may 

eternal values. Our universities must be the refuge of Truth and the home of Free- 
dom teaching our vonng men to think for themselves and to mate a good life, not 
Sly a good^living. ‘l do not mean more goodness for untramed good^ness does not 
count for everything in this world, whatever may be its facilities in the next 

Doty of Youko Ghaduaies 

It is chiefly to you young men and yonng women that pass out of tho portals of 
universities that the country will look for guidance in the difficult tasks that lie ahead. 
Ton are the people that will largely shape her destinies in the years to come. Never 
was there so much need for youth to cultivate habits of high and serious thinking. 
Tour fundamental problem will be to find continually more points of common interest, 
and to think in larger units than your ancestors did, to_ think across^ dividing lines 
of class and caste to the common denominator of mutual interests, airnmg at a higher 
sooialisation of the raoes in class relationships and national relationships. Work for 
a united peaceful India with no other thought in your minds than that of service 
to the Motherland. Piovincialism, communalism, and lingnalism constitute serious 
problems in our country to-day. Ton will bo able to approach these problems with 
more flexible minds than we of the older generation. The fruits of truely co-opera- 
tive industry aud the widespread fcoUng of good-will aud common interests among 
all concerned in the activities of life will condneo perhaps more than anything else 
within onr grasp towards the true and lasting pi ogress of ear country. 

In spite of tne multiplioity of inventions and comforts we are no happier than 
onr ancestors, probably less happy than they were. Happiness depends to a large 
extent upon our outlook on life. We are the victims of all sorts of influonoes and 
propaganda. “People believe easily,” says La Fontaine, “what they fear or what 
they aesiro." We need education to-day as never before. It is our only hope of 
preserving the ancient ideals of truth, tolerance and freedom in a world which seems 
pent on destroying itself. It is onr only hope of resolving bewilderment, of protect- 
ing our people from sinister influences and of recapturing happiness. 

As you know, India is at present engaged in a constitutional experiment of n 
vast scale. Whether that experiment will be a success and lead to a further and 
fuller realisation of her political aspirations will depend, and depend entirely, upon 
her ability to produce a sufficient number of leaders of the right type — men of 
character and ability, character even more than ability, men of vision. For, in the 
last analysis. 

What constitutes a State ? Not high raised 'buttment, 

Levelled mound, thick walls, and moated gate. ► 

Not cities proud, with spires and turrets crowned, 

But men — high minded men, men who their duties know, 

And knowing, dare maintain. These constitute a State. 

And India has been rich in this class of men. 

DxXVERSmES ASD ClIT LiFE 

centres of learning both in the East and the West were located 
tar from tho madding crowd,” though the Universities of Benares and Taxila in 
onr own country and the Unlvcrstics of Paris and Bologna in Europe are 
Fh™' j ^ evidence that learning and culture did not fail to prosper even when 
tneir devotees rubbed shoulders with men engaged in everyday tasks. However 
mat may be, the days of isolation are gone, and learning must come down from 

valleys where men and women live, and be in daily 
Muract with them. Universities have been established in recent years in the 
west m large industrial centres such as Manchester and Liverpool, while even 

nanny people nrothemodernrepresenta- 
'“neer isolated from the main 
tnwn« nfv vHP nation. Our universities are all located in the leading 

the they live in seclusion and are not influenced by 

ihft rlinwi “t t>y them, nor have they established intimate contacts with 
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If the noble Ideal of democracy that ‘the whole conduct and development 
of a people’s culture Is to bo universally shared’ is to be realized, it will always 
fall to the universities to serve as beniffnant lamps of culture at which the common 
people may light their modest rush-lights. This duty to society is discharged In 
part through the young men and young women who pass through the university, 
who, in various posts of duty and service, act as centres of culture and 
enlightenment. 


Extension and Publication ‘Work of Universities 

A more direct and extensive way in which universities can help to realize this 
great Ideal of democracy is by moans of extension and publication work. It should 
be the mission of Indian universities to take to the very doors of the people know- 
ledge and culture in an easily apprehended and assimilable form, and this can be 
done both by speech and by print. Extension work hss been a powerful method of 
spreading university culture- and establishing contacts between the university and the 
working classes in Groat Britain, and although several Indian universities have ex- 
tension departments, something more continuous and thoroughly organized is needed 
so that regular courses of lectures can be given In a number of centres in the area 
covered by a university. This extension work must be supplemented by the publi- 
cation of small monographs in simple language which will bring modern knowledge 
within the roach of the common man. It is well known that some of the popular 
text books in England of a university standard are really a series of extension lectures 
revised and reprinted. For our purposes, however, the popular standards by the B. 
B. 0, will suffice. The B. B. G. havo increased the effect of the spoken word by 
translating it into the printed word, and we might profitably follow their example in 
regard to our popular lectures. 

Tun IMPORTANCE OF VERNACULARS 

Both the extension work and the publications should be in tho languages of the 
areas served by the universities. The work of the Universities is carried on in 
English and for a number of years to come at any rate, will continue to bo in that 
language but it is equally certain that for a number of years a knowledge of English 
will remain tho monopoly of only a small section of even the literate class. There- 
fore it is all the more necessary that the universities should make a practice of 
arranging for lectures in the languages of the country and publishing them so 
that the literature of knowledge, la which the Indian languages are lamentably 
deficient may receive continuous accession. In this way our languages will 
develop a plastic power of o.xpresslon which would have surprised our 
forefathers, 

UnIVERSITT SETTLEMENTS 


There is another way in which our universities can bring themselves into inti- 
mate touch with the masses and incidentally give a sense of reality to tho teaching 
of important branches of study such as economics, sociology, politics and 
Btatiatics. In tho poorer districts of London a number of university settle- 
ments havo been established. The object of these settlements is to ameliorate 
to some degree tho life of tho poor who live in the neighbourhood. These 
settlements are lighthouses which radiate their beams of fjiendliness and comfort 
into the surrounding darkness. A number of the colleges in Oxford and Cambridge 
have their own settlements in tho East End of London, and the members of a college 
not only support the college settlement with subscriptions, but are also encouraged to 
soend some time In It and take an active part In the work. There fs surely room 
for similar work in our own country but here such work needs to be done 
not only in urban, but also In rural areas. I suggest that our universities ■ should 
/?ivo their attention to this matter and institute centres of worK in industrial areas 
as well as in rural parts. Settlement work in rural areas can be made an effective 
pLl of rural construction, which in its turn is part of national reconstruction. 

Advice to the gbaduates 

Young men and women, von are now passing from the calm waters of tho Uni- 
versity to the open sea of li'fo. To mo lt is a most moving sight. 1 remember 
•well our own hopes and anxieties at this critical juncture. Ibe hopes in which we 
indulged and tho dreams we dreamt are yours to-day. 

Ebmember, }a the fiist place -»hnnr-h vo 

puccess, there is a heroism in 


reamt are yours to-day. 

CO, that although you may not scale the heights of 
doing tho ordinary things with extraordinaiy zeal, 
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As Canon Streeter ias wisely said, "The qnality of a man’s life or character must 
be judged not by tho^ number of different things he does but by tbo nature 
of the particular things ho elects- to do and by the way in which he 

does them. It is_ as well to remember that the work of the world is carried 
V It ® great majority of people whose lot is cast in humble places. And if the 
work they do were not done with thoroughness and zeal the machine of life 'would 
creak and work inefBciontly. 

One thing that I should like especially to emphasize is that you should cultivate 
the art of happiness.^ It is part of your duty to yourselves as well as to your neigh- 
bour to make your life as happy as you oan. To that end you should develop that 
most useful of all human assets, namely, personality. Personality and happiness are 
interwoven. You cannot hope for the one without the other. A pleasing personality 
everybody. But it takes time and effort to develop it. Develop those 
q aiities which attract and please and eradicate those attitudes and manners which 
^pei. IS a lifo-timo job, but it is thrilling constructive worL In your contact 
the OTaoious way. Look at what is pleasant and agreeable. You will 
thp of vour attention is given to the disagreeable. Let not 

tnrns made Straight camber you. The healthy mind 

is vitni futile to the effective. Cultivate the habit of unclouded thinking. It 

If rnn faots and not be constantly rushed through the distortion of emotions. 

nothlniT log of projudioB and emotion, through which 

g an be seen with realism, your happy moments will be rare and fleeting. 

man is touchstone of all the virtues. A 

factor in tinman** iff inevitably a roan full of regrets. Time is an important 
thev wnnld julne of time is that if men would only be patient, if 

den^emntinn^^ntn^^S^-^®'*^ minds to think out questions and not be betrayed by sud- 
mn to enmA 'Violent action, they would always bo certain in the long 

and a few sacrifio*es^^’ P*'*®® ®^ success is hard work, patience, 

gre^^vi^' ^ *^,®. 'Virtues Charily has been called the greatest. The 

a temnnrarc “unkind in its upward march at the present time are 

should be -rnnr Beusou and lack of Charity. As university graduates it 

said that fii® lump of Reason is not dimmed. It has been' 

why tenderness "if ^ ''•* “®®» reason 

people whonior P®rtion of all men. In yonr intercourse with 

deal w’ith ^ routine or on occasions when you are called upon to 

Truth and Charity°^ greater moment, be unfaltering iu your allegiance to Reason, 

attentions, watchfulness against wounding the sensitive- 
A« ‘key prtofc 1. .hsir T.f«. 

and each of ^yoYa'^happy fut^e*^™^ **■ ^®P’^®®®®1® prosperity and suoces.s 


ThB f 11 - Bombay University Convocation 

Atrt”lM:?f Co'nfooaUoa o?tho''mivwsitr' of BWSrhl“rotTh’e ?6°h! 
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ratlier than reform, has become the watchword of many politicians and reformers of 
the day. Most of the new Provincial Governments are busy preparing schemes to 
overhanLt he esisting .system of primary and secondary education, and the Government 
of one Province in which there are five Universities, has appointed a Committee to go 
into the question of University education, 

I shall not in this address deal with the question of primary education or the 
Wardha scheme, which, I now find, has been changed beyond recognition by the 
Primary Education Committee of the Central Education Board presided over by our 
Prime Minister, nor shall I, in this address, deal with the question of secondary 
education, as we are not yet aware of the considered views of the Government of our 
Province. But I would like to make a reference to the report of the Committee 
recently appointed by the Government of Bombay to advise them “on the question of 
vocational training for boys and girls in primary and secondary schools in the Province 
of Bombay”. This Committee, on which there was no University representative, and 
which had nothing to do with the question of higher ednoation, or with what should 
be the test of entrance to the University, have gone out of their way to recommend 
the_ abolition of the Matriculation Examination, and to advise that the entrance to the 
University should be by tests held by affiliated colleges. These recommendations have 
led to a prevailing impression among the public that the Government have decided to 
abolish the Matriculation Examination, which the University has rightly claimed as 
entirely its own affair, being purely and simply an entrance examination to the 
University courses of study. I would like here to sound a note of warning. It is 
not the first time that the question of abolishing the Matricnlalion Examination has 
been raised, nor is it the first time that the University has been advised to modernise 
the Matriculation Examination and to provide alternative courses of study. Such 
efforts have been made in the past and have failed. As a result of six years’ experi- 
ence gained in this University, I would earnestly request Government to leave the 
question of the Matriculation Examination to be dealt with by the University. 

What has been worrying me, however and, I am sure, has been worrying people 
interested in the cause of education in this country is the attitude towards higher 
education of certain influential persons who control the policies of the Provincial 
Governments of the day, and this attitude has raised an apprehension in our minds 
that higher ednoation is in danger of being starved. The problem of higher 
education is our main concern, and I think it necessary that I should say something 
about it here, particularly, in view of certain recent prononneemonts regarding it. 
There is a great danger in accepting the principle that higher education shonld be 
self-supporting and that the liability of the State should bo restricted to educating 
persons whose services are required by the State, Apart from the narrow utilitari- 
anism on which this principle rests, to advocate it is to shut one’s eyes to the 
teachings of politfoal philosophy. The interest of the State does not lie solely in the 
production of clerks and officers needed for carrying on the administration of tlie 
country. Government is not an end in Itself. It exists for the good of the counfry, 
The needs of the country are greater and far more important than the needs of the 
administration. While the country requires the services of persons who can rnn the 
administration, oven more does it need the .services of publicists, cdacationists. 
Industrialists, scientists, leaders of thought, members of tlio learned professions and, 
above all, good citizens. Higher education is as essential for the iifo of a nation as 
primary or secondary education. Higher education has a onltural as well as am 
economic value. It may be argued riiat the holding _ of examination and award of 
degrees and diplomas being the functions of Universities, the latter can very well 
be expected to support themselves by charging ndegnato fees for admissions to their 
examinations and for the award of degrees and diplomas and that only those who 
can afford to pay such fees should take advantage of University education. What 
ever may have been the conception of the main fanction of Universities in day.s 
gone by, it is becoming increasingly clear that the holding of examinations and the 
conferring of degrees and diplomas aro not the only purposes for which Universities 
exist Universities have, indeed, a much higher lunctioa to fumll in the life of the 
nation. They play a very important part in that iifo, not o.nIy by liberalizing the 
spirit and ennobling the soul of the, naUon but also by helping the nation to 
increase its material wealth by promoting scientific and inanstnai research. Even 
in a country like England, it js only since the Great ’rtsr that the psople have 
began to realise the necessity of_ itokisg up the work of Unnyirsity with tlio 
hiaustrial needs of tlso nation. Jalisn Hoxli^ m hts taougattal bca«: on ‘'.Scientific 
BCPcarch and Sccisl Keeda” points out that ‘•in addition to the broad Eoientific baot- 
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ground of researoh which the Universities provide, out of which new applications 
grow, the newer Universities in indnstrial towns like SheESeld,* or Leeds or Man- 
Chester contain departments in ’which very practical research is going on in suoieots 
like civil, chemical and electrical engineering, metallurgy, mining, oil technology, 

leather research, textiles, dyeing and fuel research Even the older Universities 

of Oxford, Cambridge and 'London are showing their adaptability to the changing 
needs of society by organising semi-practical departments”. “What I wish to em- 
phasise in this connection is that in all these cases, while some of the money come 
from special endowments, old and new, a great deal comes out of the government 
grants to Universities. The remarks of Huxley about the Universities of England 
apply with, perhaps, greater force to Universities in this country. 

Another important problem on which I wish to say a few words is the problem 
of unemployment, which has been agitating the public mind not only in this country 
hut in all countries of the civili 2 ed world. It is often forgotten that this problem 
is primarily an economic problem, and that it is, therefore, the duty of the State to 
tackle it. The State is one of the largest employers, and is in a position to influence 
other large employers like municipalities, local hoards, commercial corporations and 
industrial concerns, which depend upnn the State for patronage and support. 
The Universities can, no doubt, make their own contribution to the solution of the 
problem by providing the right type of education and helping the employer to recruit 
tha right kind of person. To expect the Universities to do more is to ignore 
facts. The impression that Universities by means of employment bureaux can 
create employment or appointments is far from correct. To my mind the 
problem of unemployment is aggravated by the methods in use for recruiting persons 
^appointments under Government, under semi-pnblio bodies or in commercial firms. 
\\ hat happens genetally is that such appointments are based, not on the merits or 
tne snitability of the applicant for the post to which he Is appointed, but on perso- 
nal, and sometimes on communal grounds. The result is lack of effioiency, a feeling 
of discontent and bitterness and an increase in the number of highly qualified per- 
Eons without employment. Those who are less qnali Bed, or have no qaalifioations, 
tans keep out the qualified and the deserving. It is only Government that can re- 
medy tms state of affairs by putting recruitment to the public services on a proper 
basis. Except for the technical and the specialised appointments, it is desirable that 
all Government and semi-Governraent services, lower as well as higher, should be 
reornited by means of competitive tests. So far as Government are concerned, the 
problem has been solved, to a certain extent, by the appointment of Public Servioe 
wmmissions, both by the Central Government and by the Provincial Governments. 
As regards appointments in Commercial houses. It is essential that In the various 
provinces they should bo made to recruit their staffs through the agency 
ot Appointments Boards constituted under the auspices of the Universities, 
ana on which the various commercial institntions of the provinces are duly 
represented. Such Boards can, however, prove effective only if Government 
recDgnizB them _aud bring influence to bear upon the commercial houses to 
utilize the services of these Boards in recruiting their staffs. Speaking for 
myself, I can say that this University would be the first to co-operate with 
wovornment in the establishment of an Appointments Board, if it is assured that the 
isoard would be made effective in the manner I have suggested. In this con- 
I am glad to mention that three or four European commercial houses have 
Already availed themselves of the assistance of onr University in recruiting the mem- 
bers of their higher staffs from among the graduates of this University, 

i am thankful to them for what they have done, and I hope that more commercial 
arms, Indian as well as European, will avail themselves of the University’s services 
for recruiting their staffs. 

Ipiile on the question of unemployment, I think it would not he out of place for 
n '^®bntion that this University is fnlly alive to its responsibilities to Its alumni. 
Unr University was the first among the Indian Universities to make a strong repre- 
sentation to the Secretary of State for India, complaining of the differential treatment 
,'^bbded to Indian students competing for Indian Civil Service Examination in Eng- 
^na by insisting on a minimnm residence of two years and the possession of an 
llononrs Degree or its equivalent at an approved University In the British Isles as 
wnuihon precedent for entering the compeliUon, Apart from the disorimination 
,^^25 thns made by the revised rules of admission to tho examination 
“°,bpuiau Civil Servioe in England between European and Indian candidates, 
restrictions that these revised rules for recruitment have placed upon the rights 
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of Indian students to appear for the Civil Service Examination in England, and the 
preference given to the Honours Degree of British Universities are most repugnant 
to the essential principle of open competitive examination for administrative appoint- 
ments, and, in fact, lay down a principle of discrimination against Indians themselves 
in respect of appointments to services in their own country. 

As pointed out in the representation made by this University, it is more than a 
hundred years since the people of India commenced voicing their grievances in res- 
pect of appointments to the public services. The Act of 1833 made Indians eligible 
to all ofBces under the Company, and the Act of 1858 provided that the Secretary 
of State in Council should, with all convenient speed, mate regulations for admiting 
all persons, being natural-born subjects of Her Majesty, who may be desirous of 
becoming candidates for appointment to the Civil Service- of India to be examined as 
candidates. The Queen's proclamation of 1858 contained as assurance that all subjects 
of the Grown, irrespective of class or creed would be admitted to office under the 
Government freely and impartially. As long ago as 1860, a Committee appointed by 
the Secretary of State recommended that two examinations should be held simul- 
taneously, one in England and one in India, and those who competed in both countries 
should be classified in one list according to merit. It was not until the year 1893 
that official recognition was given to this principle of simultaneous . examinations by 
the House of Commons passing a resolution. The resolution, however, remained a 
dead letter, and- partial effect was given to it only about 11 years ago, and now, 
instead of making the competition as open as possible, both in England and in India, 
we have these _ new rules shutting the door in England to the best talent in this 
country by artificial barriers of residence and restricted University qualifications. 

Although it is now a year since this University made its representation to the 
Secretary of State for India, it is only very recently that we have heard that he has 
declined to remove the handicap on Indian students complained of in the representa- 
tion. This Universitv, however, ought to be thankful to the other Universities in 
the countrjr and to the Inter-University Board for supporting its representation, 

ily advice to those of you who are still within the portals of the University 
is to utilise to the full every opportunity you have of cultivating those virtues that 
thrive best in a corporate life, which brings together a large number of individuals, 
differing from one another in upbringing, habits, temperament and ideas, but working 
together with one single aim, namely, to equip themselves for a life of usefulness and 
service to the country and to the world. To those others who have already crossed 
the threshold of the University and are about to enter the arena of the world, my 
advice is ; “Carry with you : wherever you go, and whatever you do, the high 
and noble ideals which you have imbibed from the lessons of history and biography, 
the teachings of the poets and philosophers and of your own professors.” My final 
word of advice to all of you is ; “Never cease to be students." Small as that 
phrase is, its implications are manifold, A student is essentially an idealist. The 
idealism of the student is badly needed in the world to-day, where we find 
individuals, communities and nations quarrelling over petty differences, forgeUing 
the ideais of love, unselfishness and truth preached by prophets and _ religious 
teachers from the. earliest times. The word “student” conjures up the picture of 
a humble and ardent seeker after truth. The greater the humility, the greater will 
be the knowledge that comes his way. Again, the word “student” connotes hope, 
ambition, sympathy, a forgiving nature, generosity and kindness to one’s fellows, 
qualities which are extolled in public life, tho more because they are so rarely to 
be found. A student is loyal to his friends, to his college, to his University. He 
always strives to be better, to learn better and to do better. If all of us woro to 
preserve and practise these virtues, which como paturally to Ibo student, largely 
because of the purity of tho atmosphere and traditions which surround tho tomplo 
of learning, we should transform the world into a much bettor place than wo fiad 
it to-day. I earnestly call upon you, my young friends, to continno to bo students 
to tho end of your lives by retaining tho idealism, the mimili^tho genoro..ity, tho 
love of truth, the honesty of purpose and tho zeal which characterise tho student 
in his College life, 

The Mysore University Convocation 

The following is the text of the address delivered hy JTee. C. F. Andretvs at 
tho Annual Convocation of the University of Mysore held on the 6lb, October, 
.1938 
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'KV in a distracted world which is passing through a bnrricane at evil. Tho 
evotoS ’^ept S one end of the eartl to^ other. Ia,the ^ar E^Wapan 
has iavitad China, and an incredibly cruel war has been earned on with ruthless 
Lfocity for over a ve.ir. In the west of Europe, Spam has been torn ^ asunder by 
a shnsVa ti>at fs n5 less deadly. Bay after day we look at the news m Oio psp^s 
concerning Central Europe in order to see whether war has broken mnt or not. Even 
tis 1 TTflto these ■words, oa Sepfomber loth, tha toiegrams are full of dread forebodiDgs, 
It will cot do for us in India to say_ with Hamlet, 

The world is out of joint. O cursed spite 1 

That ever 1 was born to set it right 1 • 

Por we t»u 3 t seek the deeper causes of the oyil within ourselves. Otherwise we, 
too, in our turn, may be brought within the hurricane zone. While, therefore, I shall 
only deal to-day with those urgent and pressing questions which touch us hero in 
India, I shall keep in mind all the whilo this vast and sinister background of world 
disorder which we cannot altogether escape. 

Manv of those who have just taken their degrees will have thoir share very soon 
in sbapiDg the destiny of Mysore State, to which they will devote their service. This 
University should bo in a position to provide one of tha chief sources of their deep 
and solid* thinking. I would ask them, together with those present, to do some of 
this hard thinking along with mo to-day ; for the subject 1 have chosen — how to 
bridge over the guTf between the rich and the poor; between the University and the 
villages,— is by far the most difficult that we can approach. Only that State, which 
can set to work sincerely to solve this problem, is likely to weather the storm. Wo 
have lately witnessed, in Europe, how ancient dynasties, that did nothing to help the 
poor, have crashed. Ilero in India wo have began to realize bow near the danger 
may be to oarselves, and how short is the time for putting our own houses in order. If 
1 keep strictly, as I am bound to do, to tho academic aspect of my subject, the im- 
potlanca of the political issue will not bo forgotten. Pare soionoo is tho basis of all 
applied science. So what I try to put forward in principle this morning lies at the 
back of that ferment in Indian politics which is leavening our national life. 

First of all, lot us frankly acknowledge, that in spite of much that has boon harm- 
["• great beneOfs have come to India to its long association with 
the West. Tho hard, stern, exact, scientiGc thinking of modern Europe has brought 
this country, with a shock, out of its ancient fairy land of dreams. To take a 
conorefo example, which every historian would accept, tho impenetrable wall of 
'‘alienability was broached at last in the nineteenth century by tho terriGc impact 
V scjenliGo and democratic tbonght. Tho wrong to womanhood, caused 

by child m.ariiage, has also been brought homo to tho conscience of India in a 
'"nuner. The present successful movement for social reform goes hack to 
the liberal^ ideas of Gladstone and Bright, of Mazzini and Abraham Lincoln, as well 
as to the msight of '.the great Indian reform leaders, beginning with Raja Ram 
Roy and ending with Mahatma Gandhi. 

lac w est has reaped its own boneCts in return. Perhaps tho greatest has been 
me leoovorj of the immcDSoly potent conception of one Spirit pervading Alan and 
Vc can. trace tho eScot o( this quite early. Tho vast intellect of Goetho 
-t • 4 from afar. Wordsworth, in his own ruggedly indopondont way, worked 
ou. Us inner meaning. Shelley felt it also in his eager spirit The more directly 
• Emerson and Walt Whitman. The fall eUect was shown 

Ibie remarkable reception given to Rabindranath Tagore’s ‘Gitanjali.’ This 
translated into .all the languages of tho iVest, and had, perhaps, its 
g-ca^ist inGuoaoo in America. 

lor the time being, and a crude, 
lias succeeded, especially in Gmtral Europe. But already the 
has swung back, and astronomers like Eddington and Jeans are revealing 
4esiro to approach this avenue of the Spirit along which our 
JUji.unons nwvcrse may be exjdored. 

QJ"- own day, has been that of 

Gandhi, who has .shown us m the West, m part at least, a way oat 

Pnooiplo of pare non-violence 
*a-e ol a wcnl S’lcd with violanoe and untruth. This very year I wa.s invited 
fo over to Earope, and also to America, for tlio solo purpos" of ’sotring b^fc-o 

iSaSffanllS! rrincfpfes in S 4 which 
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So far then we may assert, historically, that henefits have accrued on both sides 
from this closer contact between East and West. 

But in India, owing to political domination, there have also been injurious 
features which need to bo eliminated. Let me explain by typical examples some of 
these evils. 

If I am asked impatiently whether the English language should be abandoned 
altogether, I should at once answer, ‘No.’ For, as I have shown, it has had its own 
valuable uses. It has been the solvent, through its literature, of some of India’s 
worst evils. It has also welded together, as nothing else could have done at the 
time, the diverse parts of India. Still further it has brought India into touch with 
the vast outer world of thought where Englisn is commonly spoken. 

But now, this earlier phase is nearly over. English will still be taught, but it 
must no longer be the medium of instruction. That should, in future, always be 
the mother-tongue. Indian teachers must use the mother-tongue when they teach 
geography, history and mathematics ; they must no longer employ the medium of 
English. I have used the imperative word ‘must,’ becaus3 I have no douht whatever 
that this step has as once to be taken. 

It may be asked why I have spent so much time on this language problem. I 
have dope so, because the critical moment has arrived to urge that in Mysore 
University itself this whole subject of the ‘medium of instruction’ should be 
thought out in a scientific manner, and- steps taken to put things right, Mysore 
State is admirably adapted for this, because it is almost completely a one language 
area. 


I would ask one very simple and obvious question ; Is there any other country 
in the world except India where instruction is given from the school stage right 
up to the University through the medium of a foreign language ? Personally, I 
cannot recall a single instance, nor can I remember any area, where the gulf 
has become so wide between the educated class and the village people. 

But the harm done by this foreign medium has gone far oeyond the sphere of 
language and education. It has invaded other sides of life as well. Perhaps the 
moat injurious has been the continual rise in the cost of living, without any 
compensating benefit to the common people. Artificial needs have been created 
by the rush of foreign articles into the market and these have ousted the 
homely things made By our own people. In this manner the old industries 
of the villages, one by one, have been destroyed. 

This process of deterioration has to bo gradually reversed. The nutrition 
which comes from Indian agriculture and husbandry must be conserved. Whatever 
articles of dress or furniture are needed must as far as possible be produced 
in India itself. Only in this way can the life blood of the Indian villages flow 
freely again and some prosperity return to those who are now living almost 
below the level of subsistence. 


We come now to the last evil that needs to be entirely swept away. Hitherto, 
as we have seen, an inferior imitation of the West has been the uninspiring aim 
set before us. This baa left behind it what Mahatma Gandhi has rightly called 
a ‘slave mentality’. With mighty blows, he has broken the chain which bound us 
fast with this strange mental subjection. The general eflhct of his appeal 
throughout the country has already been amazing ; and yet in the Universities 
themselves a cautious conservatism still holds sway which is desperately hard 
to break. Here, in the Universities, has been the stronghold of this Western 
obsession : and therefore I welcome this morning an opportunity of striking 
another blow for freedom. 

I know that, in doing so, I have with me the hearts of all who are young 
and of many also who are old. But I would repeat again and again, we are 
not living to-day in a normal world. The time is short. Wo have airway 
passed through one world war, in a single generation, and are on tne briuK or 
another. Therefore, in these matters, we must aim at a radical cnango or neart, 
which must be nothing less than drastic ; for we have to keep pace -witn the 
crisis In the midst of which we are living. Wo cannot go on in an easy, slip-shod 
manner, while the whole world around us is aflame. 
to our own doors. We have to appeal to the power of f 

youth to make a supreme effort ; and if we do this, Bacnfices 

ourselves. The older generation must not throw the the young.. 

My thoughts, therefore, have naturally been directed to this experience of 
poverty in my early days. For this drew mo as with a magnet to 


this drew mo as 


the side of 
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Mahatma Gandhi in South Africa, because it was clear to me in a moment that he 
had Bacrificed everything for the cause of the poor. Th3 same thoughts drew me 
also to Gurndera, Eabindranath Tagore, who has for more than fifty years 
devoted himself with a heart full of love to the poTerty-stricken villagers in his 
own province of Bengal. 

I have gone on to wonder, since coming to Mysore State, whether there might 
not be formed an Asram or Settlement not unlike what I have lived in at Santi- 
nifcetan and also at Sabarmati and "Wardha, — similar also to Kingsley Hall in the 
east end of London, where Mahatma Gandhi lived when he went over for the 
Eonnd Table Conference. For even then he would not lose touch with the poorest 
of the poor, and he found a home at Kingsley Hall, under the care of Mnriel 
Lester, which was nearest to his heart’s desire. 

It has been brought to my notice that students go out from this University to 
the villages ; and I have seen the nucleus of a work, such as I contempate, already 
started at Bangalore. But I am now asking for a much more extensive effort to be 
made. Might not there be an Asram or Settlement, directly connected with the Uni- 
versity, with buildings of its own, where University graduates might go who were 
determined to become one with the poor by sharing their hardships ? 

A Town University Settlement of this kind obviously be best established in the 
centre of the mill area of Bangalore. It should not only undertake what might be 
called ‘hospital work’ by cleaning up the slum quarters, but should also be the home 
of earnest thinkers and workers who would throw in their lot with the poor and be 
able to speak impartially for them in those big issues relating to the hours of work, 
n wages,_ accident and sick insurance, maternity benefits, etc., which make 

all the difference ip the lives of thousands of poor people. For while Mysore State 
®3n rightly be praised for its advanced labour legislation, as compared with other 
parts of India, yet the utmost vigilance is always needed in these matters in order 
to see that the law is carried into effect. Only the voluntary efforts of non-officials, 
of high character and impartial judgment, can convince the general public 
that the labourers are being justly treated. 

. ^ 00^0 fo mind anolher branch of the same University Asram or Settlement^ — not 
in the town, bat in the country. This second centre should be established in the 
very heart of the villages. Here again 1 contemplate something on a much larger 
scale than what has been attempted hitherto. My own vivid ideas have 
been shaped^ by what I have seen at Rabindranath Tagore’s Asram, its 

®?‘Oblhiral side at Sri-Niketan. At some spot, not far from Mysore, an Asram 
migm bo built up on the simplest lines, where men and women conld go direct from 
ino University, after their course was over, to live the country life and study at 
uv'' i problems of the villages of Mysore. This should form a kind of 

laboratory for some of the best and noblest thinkers in Mysore State. 

wt tee outline for a moment what is in my mind. The Town settlement would 
® Hostel built somewhere in the very midst of the poorest quarter 
ot the City. It would have a Hall, where public meetings might be held, and a 
number of detached rooms, with a common kitchen, where those who were able to 
®'Sut take up their residence and share their meals together. Side by side 

with this, m another Hall, there would be a Public Library and Reading Room 

Where papers and books would be placed. This Library would be opened every 
evening for any one to come in freely. Night classes might be held there for various 
purposes. When funds permitted, a small cinema would be added for educational 
purposes. These bnildiogs would be grouped round a garden in the centre, with 
uovrermg trees, which should be kept fresh and cool by means of a plentiful 
^pply of water. It should have beds of flowers and green grass to delight the eye. 
Xhis garden should be open to the public and form a place of pleasant shade and 
peauty in the hot sultry evenings at sunset. Those who might come into residence 
^ f Settlement should live in the plainest manner possible. They should 
be fruMl and economical in their daily life so that the gulf between the rich and 
poor should not in any way invade the Settlement itself. Those who were still 
engaged in their University course might come down from time to time to live 
were along with others who were settled m as permanent residents. 

The expense incurred in food and establishment should be such as would satisfy 
®^aoting xeqnirements of Mahatma Gandhi himself, if he were able to visit the 
?®“*swent. I have gone info detail in order to make the picture glow before you 5 
^1 have had in my own mind all the while the joy of such poverty among the 
poor which came into my own life, when, for some years, after -my college days 
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wero over, I was given the charge of such a Settlement as I have described in one 
of the slums of London, As I have stated, the whole of my later life which I have 
spent here in India among the poor received its first impulse in those years when 
I lived in the same manner in London. They were not only the best, bnt also the 
most formative years that I have over spent ; for they shaped the whole of my 
life in this one direction. 

"With regard to the second University Sottlement among the villages of Mysore, 
it should include a dispensaiy and small hospital attached to it and also be made 
info a handicraft training centre for village boys who might afterwards go back to 
their own villages to practise what they had learnt. 

Further, young villagers should be taught, through classes at the Centre, how to 
improve the health conditions around them, A kindly and wholesome rivalry 
might ho sot up between the different villages which are near the University 
Settlement as to cleanliness, neatness and beauty. Thus the Settlement itself 
would be a focus in the midst of the country for all kinds of training which 
might heip the viliagers to make a thoroughly genuine pride in their own 
surroundings. 

Through those who came for different purposes to the Centro, a, oloso touch 
might be established between the villagers and the University Settlement, 'so that 
there would bo no diilioulty for research workers, wlio come into residence, to pay 
personal visits to the villagers wlioro they would bo welcome. As in the town 
Asram, the standard of living among the residents would have to bo so 

simple that no villager, wlio came to the Settlement, would feel out of place. 
Hero again, the standard sot by Mahatma Gandhi might bo followed. 

By moans of ^ village fairs, or jafras, it should bo possible to give some 
brightness and joy as well as training and instruction. Such village festivals 
have their groat _ use in breaking througn the monotony of ordinary existence. 
They add happiness to village life and thus make people ready to stay in 
the country and not flock to the towns. 

_ Hitherto, I have only spoken of outward prosperity ; but there are other 
things that need to bo brought into the villages which are even more important. 
“Man shall not live by bread alone.” The old maniram of the Upanishads, 

‘From joy all things proceed, in joy ail things consist, unto joy all things return’, 
is as profound as it is true. What Swamiji told me the other day contains tho 
secret of the best happiness and contentment, “How we used to love one another.’’ 
That was the inner ]oy which made men long to return to their own village after 
their education was over and made them even home-sick for it. 

“Our object should bo,” writes Tagore, ‘Ho try to flood tho chocked bed of 
village life with tho stream of happiness. For this, the scholars, the poets, the 
musicians, the artists, have to collaborate, to offer their contributions. It is 
fnlncss of life that makes one happy, not fulness of purse,” 

What Tagore means is that the villager needs inward happiness, peace and 

contentment, as well as abundance of food ; and it should be one of the chief 

functions of University Settlements of this kind to bring joy to tho poor. 

Joy and Hope I The depression in our villages must cease. Hope must enter, 

BO that Joy may abound. Only by tho rich and poor, tho University and the 
villages, coming closer into touch with one another, can this be accomplished, and 
Mysore remain a happy and proporsons State. 


The Annamalai University Convocation 

The following aro extracts from the Convocation Address delivered by 
AT. Vatoraton, Uditor, “Indian Social Keformor”, at the Convocation of tho 
Annamalai University held at Chidambaram on tho l»t. November 

There aro many among us nowadays who would say that condolence, not cMgra- 
tnlation is your due for the education which you have received, and on which 
tho Umveisity has set its seal at this Convooalion. They 

that tho education imparted by Indian Universities is worthless, that it 

has all the defects which education should not have, that it has produced only clerks 
and BoeW misfits aflliotod with slave mentality and incapable of rendering any useful 
service to too oountrv or to themselves. To it is also attnbu tod toe widespread un- 
employment which affects all classes and from which educated men aro not exempt. 
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To begin with, I have not been able to trace any authority for the siatement which 
is being repeated even by some responsible publicists, that the Indian educational 
system was designed for the purpose of supplying clerks to the administration. 

On the contrary, every speech and minute relating to Indian education contem- 
plated the elevation of Indian capacity for self-government as a result of edu- 
cating Indians in western science and literator e. No doubt many clerks have been 
educated in our schools and colleges. So have they been in other countries. That 
does not show that the aim of education in India, any more than elsewhere, was the 
production of this humble but very necessary class of public servants without whom 
no modern administration can function for a single day. English education in India 
has to its credit a long list of men of hi»h character and great talents who have left 
their mark In every walk of life. More than that, it may be said with truth that 
ail our movements of national progress, religions, social, political, and econmic, owe 
their orim'n and inspiration to the education imparted in our schools and colleges’ 

“Graduates of Indian Universities, and you as products of the youngest of 
them, have thus a herit^e to be proud of. I believe, and have often stated publicly 
tliat the present generation of our educated class, is in several respects superior 
to us of the older generations. This is as it should bo. The young men 
and women of to-day have many advantages which wo did not have. For 
one thing, we were nearly all of us married and had children when we took oar 
degrees. This was, no doubt, a handicap from which most of you, I believe, are free. 
Speaking from my own experience, I think that it had also a sustaining and stimu- 
latin| influence on our lives. But if competition is greater to-day, the field for edu- 
cated men is also much larger. But I am not arguing the case for University 
education on the basis of employment or unemployment. There is always plenty of 
work to do. And the motto for the University man and woman should be, “What- 
ever thy hand flndeth to do that do with all thy might.” Do not wait for someone 
to come round to employ you. Make your own work. Be your own employer, 

“I am not maintaining that our educational system is perfect. In no country ia 
Jt free from defects and, owing to historical causes, it has some defects here from 
which education in other countries is free. A distinguished Indian friend who is a 
graduate of both Madras and Bombay Universities, once remarked that the difference 
between the Madras and the Bombay graduate was that while the former was thorough 
is ho. did, the latter was better at getting things done. This may be said to be 

me chief difference between Indian education and education in Great Britain and the 
Unupd States. This lack of initiative, reluctance to take responsibility unless forced 
to do so, has no doubt something to do with our long political subjection. And it 
IS distressing to observe that the movement which has for its declared object 
the removal of our political subjection, demands as preliminary the snbjeotion of In- 
oividual judgment and the renunciation of all initiative on the part, not only of the 
and fije, but even of men in whom is vested the responsibility for direction. 
And what is worse, some of the schemes of edncational reform which have been put 
forward and are sought partially to be given effect to in parts of the country make 
DO provision for promoting initiative in tho .student generation. India wants mora 
ireedora for her growth and for the fulfilment of her destiny. Political independence, 
nnleM it brings with it greater civil and Intellectual freedom, will not bo of much 
MB in this task. A people who have tasted the reign of law oven partially and fit- 
inlly will not, except under compulsion, revert to personal rule even with the bait of 
independence. 

. “One of the worst dangers of the time, which it is especially the duty of Univer- 
sity men to guard against, Is the infection of the narrow fanatical nationalism which 
has made a hell of Enropo. Under its baneful infinenoo the distinction between right 
and wrong, just and nnjast, true and false, is subordinated to tho one distinction of 
national and foreign. We need not go into mourning for democracy as events have 
proved that the only kind of it so far developed, is without vision and without 
co^ienoe ; unless we can visnaliso a fntnre democracy renouaciog, like Asoka, war 
and conquest and bending all its strength to tho moral and spiritual advanooment 
of humamty. 

“Another and even worse danger which Indian Universities have to combat is that 
of a narrow bigoted provincialism. The creation of autonomons provinces under tho 
Scheme of constitational reform has undone tho unifying effect of a century and half 
of Unitary rule. Some sort of Felaration was necessary if only as a half-way 
honso to the nmfioatioa of the country which is the true goal o'f Indian history, 
69 
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Brltisli Indfa, as the largest and most politically evolved unit, would ■ have exerted 
a progressive and beneBcent inflaenoe on the Indian -States in. the Federation. It is, 
however, too late now to lament the breaking up of British India. The cry now is 
for the process to be carried further. I feel that the demand will have to bo 
conceded. It behoves Universities as intellectual power houses to range themselves 
In uncompromising protest against the narrow provincial spirit which in soma of its 
ugliest forms, is already raising Its head. It is significant that this tendency is most 
evident In the so-called linguistic provinces. 

1 now come to the much-discussed question of communalism. Compared to nationa- 
lism and provincialism, I regard communalism as a less evil. Nationalism and 
provincialism are determined by rigid geographical lines which can only be over- 
thrown by violent political convulsions. Communalism, on the other hand, rests on 
beliefs which education, especially higher education, seldom fails to broaden. I 
firmly believe that Inter-communal understanding can bo ' brought about only 
by extending higher education among all classes and communities, and not 
by mass contacts. 

The Hindu Muslim dispute has only a remote Interest in South India. The 
commonsense of the two communities in the South led to the adjustment of (heir 
relations to each other as friends and neighbours many centuries ago. Even la 
Northern India there had been a steady movement of cultural fusion between the 
two communities, as Ranado pointed out in his last address to the National Social 
Conference at Lucknow. The movement has suffered interruption owing to various 
causes. Its resumption to which we all look forward and which we should do 
everything in our power to accelerate will be the final and permanent solution of the 
Hlndu-Muslim question. I have always felt that our Universities can and should 
do more than they have been doing to place before the country well considered plans 
for promoting mutual understanding and good-will among our communities. It has 
sometimes occurred to me that a course of studies may be offered by our Universities 
In which Sanskrit aud Arabic shall have the same basic valuo as Greek and Latin 
In the public Schools and older universities of England. 

Forty years ago, when I loft Madras, there was no Brahmin-non-Brahraln 
problem in this part of the country. There had arisen one in Maharashtra, 
but that was duo to totally different causes and had aims totally different 
from those of the movement which subsequently developed hero. In the 
Madras Hindu Social Eeform Association, Branm ins and non-Bralimins worked 
together like brothers. The non-Brahmin movement, as it subseqnontly developed 
hero, however, was a historical necessity which has now happily passed away and has 
left the field prepared for concerted action between all sections of the community. 
This University Itself Is a conspicuously suspicions symbol of what can bo nehioved 
in co-operation. It is high time, however, that the reform of tlio casto system was 
seriously taken in hand by Hindu leaders. The present hereditary basi.s of casto 
must go. . 

Political methods are necessarily empirical. But in social reform empirical 
methods are not only ineffectual' but positively harmful. Society is an organic w'holo, 
In trying to correct and strengthen its weaker and worn-out parts tiio reformer bus 
to bo extremely careful not to injure the sound and vital parts. The matter is 
further complicated by the fact that the originating cause of a social malady is often 
to bo found in some practice or Institation which has apparently no connootioa with 
it. Empiricism is, therefore, clearly out of place. There must bo inquiry, research, 
exact adaptation of means to ends. 

Take another question, the abolition of untouohability fa Hindu sooioty. Aro 
wo really helping to abolish nntouchabilily by making laws 
to Harijans ? ifircct action in social reform often defeats its own purpose. I may 
add hero tliat the Prohibition measures which are steadily bmOt, rnr/^ninifoJ rf 
in Bovcral provinces, are sure to do more for tho social ““1. 

the depressed classes than any of tho other measures spooiGcally intcaaoa tor tfioir 
ionofit. ^ ^ i , 

I must now bring those ramhling remarks to a 
mv Ideas on some of too burning topics of toe day, I 

that vott Bhonld adopt my views. But i do wish Uiat frciher minds 

moro^aUnned to present-day world conditions, ahoald consider th-im with an open 
laind. 
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Soafli India in particular, is pre-eminently marked out for this Wgli -destiny. Hwe, 
too, were the earliest settlements of Jews, Christians and Arabs. It was here tnar 
the two great streams of thought — conventionally called Aryan and 
coalesced into the broad stream now known as Hinduism. Another remarsama 
peculiarity of South India is the almost complete freedom of racial bitterness 
which the political aspirations of the country are sought to be attained. I w^ 
to a distingnished Indian— a Bombay Muslim— a few months ago,_ and he too 
struck by this feature of the political movement in Southern India. I was incimoa 
to attribute this to the tradition of good understanding between British and Innians 
handed down from early administrators like Sir Thomas Munro. My friend thought 
that the principal factor was the policy of Christian Missionary education followed in 
South India. Both causes have no doubt contributed to the good result. 

And we have, too, the secret of integration, of the link between thought and act, 
in a single verse in the Bhagavad Gita, which, translated in English, means : brom 
"Whom all existence proceeds, by Whom all things are pervaded, Him adoring by the 
devoted performance every one of his duty, man attains perfection,” Here, as Pro- 
fessor Deussen put it, you have morals and metaphysics together. The education 
imparted in Universities should, if it is worth anything, place a man in the -way to 
discover what his duty, his special purpose and function in the sopiety and in the 
world ip. For each of us has a special place and function. By faithftlly fulBllm" it 
he attains perfection. Even if he fails, he need not worry. “Thp prize”, as Robert 
Browning tersely puts it, “is in the process”. IFinally bear in mind the promise of 
the Gita that no one who earnestly and honestly strives for a great and good purpose 
ever comes to grief. 

0 - 


The Agra University Convocation 

The following are extraols from the address delivered by. the Hon’ble Sir Shah 
M. Sulaiman, at the Annual Convocation of the Agra University held on the 12tli. 
November 1938 ; — 

, Since the publication of the Sadler Commission’s Report, there has been a swing 
in favour of residential universities of the unitary type, although the Calcutta Unl- 
-versity i^elf for which it was primarily intended, did not adopt the report The 
hSTH Oniversity came into existence as a necessary result of the Allahabad University 
following the recommendations of the Commission and converting itself into a Uni- 
y®rsity of the unitary type. The colleges outside Allahabad which had been under 
the Allahabad University were grouped together and constituted into the Agra Uni- 
versity which had to assume a Federal type. 

I will not venture to go into the comparative merits and demerits of the Federal 
and Umtary types of universities for it is •obvious that universities of the Federal 
type are essential to keep within their fold scattered educational institutions not 
Enough to constitute University centres. I have no hesitation in saying that 
* ? • 'yP® value, and can undoubtedly develop on Its own lines 

into the highest form of an examining and controlling body, which can set up a 
high and uniform standard of scholarship for students scattered over a large area. 
1 hope that this University will in due course reach that stage of prefection and 
play an important role in the development of higher education in the country. 
A Federal university of the type of vour university serves its own good purpose, 
Md is by no means an institution to be despised or condemned. Unlike a self-centred 
Umvexsity which may fix its own isolated standard oaring little for others, the great 
“’^EEtage, which a group of constituent colleges possess, is the existence of a keen and 
uMlthy competition among them, as the quality of their work is annually tested ou 
tho announcement of the results of the •University examinations. The disadvantage, 
of course, is that each college has to maintaiu distinct and separate staffs, libraries, 
wboratories and other equipments, involving muUiplioation and diffusion of activities. 
But -when one bears in mind the vast area of this sub-continent and the enormous 
popuUUou which our Universities have to serve as well as the pecuniary and other 
difficulties involved in establishing too many residentiM Universities, it can hardly bo 
establishment of separate and distinct colleges, all governed by one 
oontral university located at a convenient centre, is the only practical solntion avail- 
, able. .Indeed, if knowledge is to expand and University education is to be made 
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nccessible to the tich and the poor alike, it seems imperative for ns to have as 
many collegGS with tho degree classes as possible, located at all the principal district 
centres throught these Provinces. This purpose is amply fulfllled by the Agra Uni- 
versity, which comprises fifteen colleges at present. In time to come wo may 
legitimately expect that the separate colleges in too larger cities in these Provinces 
and Eajputana which constitute your University will in due course themselves be- 
come new and self-contained University centres. 

No doubt a non-resideutial University cannot possess some facilities for higher re- 
search work as a unitary teaching university located at one centre can do at greater cost 
But after all research work is not the only advantage of higher education. That advan- 
tage is reserved for the selected few of the brilliant typo who can devote their 
whole time to study and research without regard to future pecuniary prospects. 
Teaching and imparting education on a large scale are also woll-reoognisod purposes 
of a university and these purposes are fulfilled with greater success and efficieicy 
^ numerous colleges at different centres than by one university at a particular place. 
For poor students, who can just manage to live with their parents and can not afford 
to migrate from their homes to reside at a distant University, the colleges at their 
own cities are not only convenient but necessary. The growth of schools into Inter- 
mediate colleges and of Intermediate colleges into Degree colleges is a natural evolu- 
tionary process, and should bo encouraged. The multiplicity of colleges is not an 
evil to ho condemned. Students who wish to prosecute their studios further with a 
view to carry on research work can easily move to one of the residential universities, 
of which we have not too few in these Provinces. Nor must it be over-looked that 
during the first deoade of its existence some colleges of the Agra University have, in 
spite of their limited means, prosecuted research work of which any institution may 
be proud. 

Unemployment is a chronic problem in India, as well as in highly advanced 
Western countries and its solution is by no means an easy one. Not only tho edu- 
cated classes but even the illiterate labouring classes are hard hit. That unfortunately 
is tho inevitable result of tho rapidly increasing population, without any outlet for the 
surplus even in almost uninhabited continents. 'Whether wo educate our young men 
and women or do not educate them, unemployment is not going to disappear so long 
as there is no check on the increase of population. But education should certainly 
assist in discovering new avenues of employment, if State help were forthcomingi 
Even a reasonably small percentage of the vast Indian population, if educated, would 
be unable to find employment in tho Services. The remedy is not a restriction in 
the number of tho educated, but a wide expansion of trade, industry and commerce. 
As unemployment among tho educated classes naturally creates discontentment and 
dissatisfaction with tho existing order of things, it is all the greater duty of the 
State to take steps to amoliorato their conditions. The recent movement for Rural 
Development is a welcome move ; but a similar endeavour for urban dovelopracnt 
is equally called for. 'What is wanted is a woll-organisod scheme for stimulating 
indigenous industries and marketing their products. Wo need first rate experts to 
train our youngmeu and women to sot up small iudustrios not requiring much capital 
ns investment. 


A great political leader of India has recently remarked that “Universities must 
bo made self-supporting and that they have no claim on State funds, but that they 
should be maintained by examination and other fees paid by students and by endowments 
from industrial and other organisations which employ graduates”. Ho has in strong 
language said that ho is opposed to ai! higher education boiog paid /or from the 
general revenues, and has proclaimed his firm conviction that ‘the vast amount of 
the so-called education in Arts given in our colleges is sheer .waste, and has rcsuUeu 
in unemployment among the educated classes, destroyed tho health, both mental and 
phvsical, of the boys and girls who have tho misfortune to go tiirougn top grind 
in our colleges.” This is a scathing criticism which one may Tcnturc to hojio is 
not quite justified. 

As an ideal the University may no doubt ba Eoft-sapportlng but this does not 
hold good for a backward countrv. There is just as great a rcsiHinsimJ-ty or uovorn- 
ment to adviiijce tho cultnra! and intellectual progress of “r In 

their health and safetv. In India ednestion would not h.avo Rt ,.11 but for 

iclato aid. If private boncfoction were forthco.ming, if our mji.fo.oa'res. log cammercis! 
magaates and rich landed proprietors, by their acts ^of ,o make 

largo endowments, imd if we hsd in luam anything «tk- tjs, ilr.t.dh or American 
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philanthropy for founding Universities, there vrould be no need for Government help 
at all. Bat that time seems to be far off. As things stand at present there is 
not a single University in British India which can support itself without Govern- 
ment aid. So long as private sources remain inadeqnate_, the claim of Universities on 
Government funds must be recognised. India is still in its infancy so far as its educa- 
tional development is concerned and in early stages we should not expect the 
Universities to be financially self-sufficing. If Government help were to be with- 
drawn suddenly the Universities would find it utterly impossible to_ meet their 
expenses out of fees received from students unless the fees are raised to an 
exorbitant extent and this in turn will cause such a serious fail in the _ number of 
students as to frustrate the object itself. The progress of a country is indissolubly 
connected and bound up with the growth of its University education. Its advance 
depends on the quality of its University men who become pioneers in various 
activities when they enter life. All development will be seriously jeopardised and all 
growth arrested if the Universities were unfortunately to collapse for want of 
sufficient funds to run them. No greater calamity can befall India than the closing 
down of its Universities and the barring of the door of higher education except to 
those in possession of golden keys. For generations there has been an agitation that 
far too little was being spent on education. But now there is a sudden somersault 
and we hear the complaint that too much public money is being spent ou 
Universities. 

Nothing is more alarming than this novel attitude of mind towards higher 
education which envisages its being left to private enterprise only, absolving the 
State of all responsibilities respecting it. According to this strange proposal Univei^ity 
charters will be given to gronps of men with approved integrity and honesty 
provided the State has to bear no cost of running the University. The State will 
only ran_ a department of higher education which will meet its expenses by the 
fees realised from examinations.” Such an arrangement on the very face of it would 
be wrong jn many respects, the greatest objection being that it will perpetuate and 
even multiply the present defects in higher education which all educationists are 
endeavonring to remove. The evils of such a retrograde step which will place 
higher edncation at the mercy of private enterprise, can be pictured only by those 
who have some acquaintance with the kind of Universities existing in some of the 
smaller States of America, where Doctorate degrees are conferred on applicant 
by correspondence. 

The benefits of University education are not confined to the student community of 
particular years bnt spread far and wide ; its utility is widespread, and the entire 
country benefits by the advancement of higher education. The graduates in Science 
Arts, who pass out of the Universities, take an active part in the development 
of the country and many become leaders in the various spheres of life. Their 
number may be small, but their potential valne is great. They help to raise the 
general standard of the country far more quickly than would be the case if education 
were confined to studies of a primary character only. All these should bo a sufficient 
recompense for the Government grants, which Universities receive. After all, no 
_connt^ can progress without highly educated leaders and a large percentage of our 
most distinguished men have not come from families notorious for their affluence. 

. seems to be a universal demand for vernaculars being made the media of 

mstrnqtion. This is already being done in the primary schools, and the method can 
be easily extended to secondary schools. No one can object to the programme of 
gradually making Vernaculars the media of instruction at the University stage also, 
and I dp earnestly hope a time will come when our literature wilt be so enrich 'd with 
translations from Western languages and also with original productions as easily to 
supplant and replace English : but the stage has not arrived yet. Higher studies in 
Philosophy, History, Economics or Political Science cannot bo had without the know- 
mage of a European language. For the Sciences, knowledge of even German and 
hrenoh in addition to English is also required. It would be an idle claim to put 
“tward at present that for acquiring Western knowledge, the English language, 
wbwh IS spoken not only throughout the British Empire but also in the greater part 
m North America, and possesses a vast literature, can be easily dispensed with. 
\ ernaculars should be gradually, and not suddenly, introduced as the media of ins- 
truction. This is quite practicable. The Osmania University, enjoying a generous 
magnificent State grant, has already started the experiment of teaching aU the 
EUDjeots in vernacular, English being retained as a compulsory subject. 
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In n Totalitarian State, the educational ideas of the Dictator and bis faction 
are forced on an unwilling population, as ho claims to be the sole judge of the 
interest of the entire nation and absolutely infallible. Whatever ho thinks is the 
final word, and whatever ho orders js the law. That attitude of mind should not 
prevail in this country. Education is an international subject and we should draw 
upon the researches of educationists in all the countries and profit by their ex« 
pcrience, and not be carried away by the bold ingenuity of an indigenous theory. 
It would, therefore, bo a grave misfortune if existing schools were to he abolished 
on a ^yhoIe8ale scale and replaced by schools of a new typo modelled on a new 
educational theory. The wiser course, of course, would bo to start a limited 
number of schools of the new typo and leave the success of their real working to 
be judged by actual experience. 

The existing educational system is certainly defective and has not produced the 
desired results. But much of that is not duo to any defect inherent in the system 
itself, but to many extraneous causes and surrounding circumstances, for which 
the existing system has been rather undeservedly condemned. In the University 
WG arc not directly concerned with schemes of primary education. Nev'ettbeless, as 
the primary schools are the foundation of the educational system, and the secondary 
schools built Upon them servo as feeders for the Universities, University authorities 
and academic bodies cannot be altogether indifferent to any drastic reform of the 
primary schools that may be in contemplation, ns this is bound to have reper- 
cussions later and may affect the quality of University education itself. The system 
of edncalion, as it exists in India to-day, unquestionably needs drastic reforms in 
many directions. But what wo have to see in every endeavour for reform is that 
wo may not change things for the worse : and for this purpose we must havo^ a 
clear vision of our objective. A drastic cnange introduced in haste may furnish 
cause for repentence later. 


Educational outlook has undergone phenomenal changes during the recent 
years / and what was a few years ago merely a demand for an industrial bins to 
our education has come to be regarded as the solo objective. For the great masses 
of the students receiving primary education, if it is made free and compplsory, 
greater stress should unquestionably bo laid on manual training and handicraftB, 
The new schools that are established particularly in the rural areas, should be of 
the vocational kind. As regards the urban areas, the earliest steps taken should 
be gradually to transform a number of the existing secondary schools into the 
Polytcchnique type of schools, giving n practical bend to vocational training for 
those who have no ambition to prosecute their studies further. At the same time 
it should be remembered that technical schools cannot be developed to an unlimzted 
extent, for available occupations may fail to absorb all the products of the 
schools. The schools of the literary typo must also exist side fay side with the 
Polytechniques, for the benefit of those who wish to prosecute their studies further 
Considorable difficulties are bound to be experienced if too great attention is paid 
to exclusively practical training in all the secondary schools. The new kind of 
students joining the University will not have been trained on lines requisite for 
n University career, and the practical knowledgo acquired by them at the expense 
of theoretical knowledge would be of venr little avail to them for purposes of 
higher education. Even if it be assumed that there would bo a bifurcation at 
the secondary stage, it is to bo feared that quality will suffer as a great part of 
the students’ time will have been devoted to pursuits of a non-literary character. 
The only appropriate course is to have schools of both the types side by siclo tor 
the two different purposes in view. 

It would not be fair ' to criticise, on theoretical grounds only, a scheme 
carefully prepared by a body of educational ^pcrls. It Jraw 

give it a fair trial, and watch the result. But even a remrdb^ 

attention to a few broad pointB in order - to sound a note^of caution regarumg 

certain aspects which do not prima facie appear to bo convinciDg. “Bclf-sunnortinfr” 

The original notion that tho new primary schools b° 

has had to be abandoned. But even the mociiOed idea that ® 

would pay towards tho costs of tho teaching staff or even ° 

of tho running expenses is nothing but over-optimism. The true economic value 
of tho articles^ produced would not bo sufficient to meet even “potion of tho 
total exnenditure. To get over this difficulty the State 

should guaradteo taking over at fair prices tho product of tho work done by tho 
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school children. The sale-proceeds of the articles made _ by the children even at 
the high schednle rates can hardly suffice to pay the salaries of the staff, much less 
for other heavy expenditure like, buildings, equipments, books, furniture etc. The 
purchase of the school products would be useless without the State enforcing their 
sales at the inflated prices. The responsibility thrown op the State for the purchase 
of the products at fixed rates, irrespective of their quality and workmanship, would 
require a State organisation for forcing such products on the market _ and com- 
pelling people to purchase them at hi^ prices regardless of their intrinsic value. 
And if, on the other hand, they are to be sold at their proper market value, the 
loss borne by the State would he merely a novel form of indirect grants to the 
schools, with the e.xpenses of the sales organisation unnecess.arily added. Flat rates 
for purchases of articles, in spite of their varying qualities would kill all incentive 
for improvement. If expenses of the school are to be met largely out of such 
income there will be a very serious danger of the young children being exploited 
hy teachers who are anxious to win the favour of the Inspecting staff by showing 
a good output They would be inclined to exact as much manual^ work and labour 
from the ciiildren as possible, as they would be obsessed with the importance of the 
economic aspect at the sacrifice of the educational and cnltnra). A child of tender 
ago is not expected even to pay for the nourishment he receives, and has to be fed 
and clothed by his parents,’ mr less should he be made to work to obtain education 
through his own labour. If he comes of a poor family, he gives some kind of a 
return for his maintenance, when he grows older by manual labour of sorts. To 
compel his parents to maintain him for a long period of seven years while the poor 
child is ■working hard all the time to maintain the teaching staff of his school 
seems a little inc ongruous. Such a system may degenerate into an exploitation 
of child labour. 

For children in rural areas, who havo no expectation of prosecuting their studies 
lurther, greater emphasis should appropriately be laid on manual labour which would 
be of praotical utility to them. A reorientation is needed for making ednoation in 
rural schools more practical so that the boys may receive sufficient {raining for 
uoing productive work and become capable of earning a living for themselves. But 
lor those children who will ultimately pass into the secondary schools, particularly 
|£ preparing for a University education, too much time spent on manual training np 
to the age of 14 would be a serious handicap to them. As mattters stand at 
the time spent in secondary schools is not sufficient even for imparting to 
mo boys all tho knowledge that they should necessarily possess before joining a 
"“'^^rsity. If daring the first fourteen years they are to spend more than two-thirds 
01 their school-time ou forms of industrial training and less than one-third on 
cultural training, as has been actually proposed, the time devoted to the latter would 
ce grossly inadequate, and it is extremely doubtful whether the boys would at all 
oe able to assimilate the subjects prescribed in the elaborate syllabus. They are sure 
to remain weak in their secondary stage and will consequently bo later all the less 
equipped for joining a University. Tho syllabus piescribed appears at first sight to 
tay too much emphasis on training in weaving and spinning, which are apparently 
regarded as the basio craft. This no doubt has a political value, but there should 
be a limit to carry politics into everything. The proposed syllabus ignores many 
other equally important rurad industries. Even assuming that co-education is to ba 
aeoided upon, one would have expected that in vocational training also there would 
be some distinction drawn between the kinds of education to bo given to girls and 
boys. One common ■ syllabus for both boys and girls, as appears to have been 
^“crjipted, is open to question. Domestic soienco, cooking, knitting and sewing 
Should be indispensable for girls. As for boys, sports and drill should 
haver be overlooked. 

1 am anxious not to ba misunderstood, and would therefore mention that I have 
thyself for years in Convocation Addresses been strongly advocating that a pronounced 
Vocational bend should bo given to our education. I do not minimise the importance 
of economic considerations and the imperative need of improving one’s financial pros- 
pects. But these should not be given more than tbeir due weight in educational 
reforms. lu the matter of higher education, pure pursuit of knowledge should not 
be mixed up with the problem of food, we have to think in terms of the nation 
^ 3 ^hole just as much as in the terms of individuals. The test of a highly edu- 
cated man is not only that he is able to earn so much, but rather how best he 
can serve in the intelleotual uplift of his country. Eminent scientists in advanced 
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conntries liavo never been as rich as manufacfurers of motor cars or tin-plates, 
and yet humanity owes more to the former than the latter. In onr own conntry, 
wo have heard and seen eminent men of letters and science who lived for knowledge 
and died_ as poor men, while others with much lesser iutolleotual attainments rose 
high in life, built palaces and left croros for their children. It is thus obvious that 
knowledge cannot and should not bo taken solely as a means of earning livelihood or 
wealth, and our schemes of educational reforms should not be overweighted with any 
such extraneous consideration. Life is more than bread and butter. University education 
has the nobler purpose of acquisition, advancement and diffusion of knowledge left 
by our ancestors, and then enlarge and expand it by our own researches, and finally 
hand over the accumulation to posterity, with the satisfaction that we also have 
played our humble part in the advance of human knowledge to the eternal benefit of 
mankind. 

It remains now to offer to you, my young friends, who have come hero to-day to 
receive your well-earned degrees and diplomas my heartiest congratulations on yonr 
success^ at the examinations of the University. You are about to enter into a life 
which is far more varied and_ complG.x than that which your elders lived. For 
one thing, the question of livelihood has become much more vital to-day 
than it ever was in the past, because it is becoming daily moro difficult 
to secure means of subsistence. Most of you, perhaps, would prefer to walk 
the easier path of seeking a job and Jiving a life of contentment on securing 
it. But employments are not so easy to obtain now as they were some decades back. 
The influence which your elders in the family and at the University can exercise in 
your favour is no longer of any great effect, for most of the Government servants 
are recruited as a result of competitive examinations in which merit alone counts, 
and not such recommendations as you may be able to procure. The inevitable result 
will be more disappointments than satisfactions, and fewer successes than failures. 
The problem before you will_ call for the greatest amount of patience and fortitude, 
with which, I hope your training in the University has fully equipped yon.^ I offer 
to all of you my best wishes for your successful careers, A man of education and 
culture, in whatever sphere ot life he may be placed, should ever feel that the 
main function of his life is to advance the knowledge he has acquired in his college. 
In other words, he should think that his student-life has not yet ended, nay it has 
only started after his passing through the limitations and routines of academic life. 

A man imbued with this spirit will continue to read and study and think in 
whatever situation he flnds liimsolf, employed or unemployed, rrhother in trade, 
professions or public service, be ho rich or poor. To him this life will be precious, 
despite all the bitterness of his experionoes, and to this type I hope every young 
graduate of. this University will try to conform. 


The Patna University Convocation 

The following are extracts from the address delivered by Professor Amarnath 
Jha at the annual Convocation of the Patna University held on the 29lh. November 
1938 

All my life-work has brought me into touch with students, and I am happy to 
have this oppoitunity of meeting the rising generation of my native province. _ Of 
a rectorial address it has been said that it is not a speech, it is not a sermon, it is 
not a lecture ; it is by tradition too long to be light, too short_ to be exhaushve. 
Convocation Addresses have tended latterly to be essays in educational reorganisation 
or else they have dwelt on unemployment more dread than porgons, and Hydras, and 
Chimaeras dire. 1 have made elsewhere my own contributions to these sabjeots, the 
importance of which I for one do not minimise. But I desire to transcend ese 
topics and address myself to matters that more vitally and 7 „ 

lives and thoughts of those who are to-day sent out by 

fidenoe that they will be faithful to the light within them. Ton see so much around 
you to depress and dishearten. The entire age seems so lacing la 
In moments of doubt you fear you are no better than shadows m a dream. What 
hshTc?ri sSd Xt golden spill can I weave to shatter these clouds of darkness ? 

thoughts and hours of pain and- hopeless moods are your appointed Jot, ho was a false 
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{eaoher who said that the happiest were those who were never horn and the nest 
happiest those who died as soon as they were born. In the world around us there seem 
signs of coming doom. Contemporary events in India and abroad, the negation of 
morality in international affairs, the economic muddle extrication from which appears, 
so improbable, the jars and tangles of public life, — all combine to produce a state of 
mind akin to despair. 

There is, indeed, much to causo torments of grief. Even in India where the num- 
ber of literate persons is woefully small, there are hundreds, perhaps thousands of 
young Eniversity graduates who feel that the world is out of joint, and has no use 
for them and can do nothing for them. 'Well-moaning gentlemen, whose sympathies 
are teener than their vision, suggest in despair that there is too much of education 
in this country. One of my most distinguished predecessors on this platform said that 
he could not reconcile himself to India becoming a nation of learned beggars. 
Mahatma Gandhi, whose word is law to millions and to differ from whom is to fall 
from grace, says that the state should cease to run its arts colleges ; voluntary 
contributions should support medical colleges, agricultural colleges must be self- 
supporting. Even though he would not dream of forcing his opinion on others, yet 
such is the reverence for him, and so high is the regard for his views, that even some 
progressive thinkers have been hypnotised into agreeing with him. With the utmost 
deference and humility I wish to state that the problem is not mainly one of edu- 
cation and that a good education can become a cure for our ills only when it is 
assooiated-with good conditions in other departments of life. Good education will be 
fully effective only when there are good social conditions and, among indlvidnals, 
good beliefs and feelings. One who has attached so much significance to the spiri- 
t t ® reminded that mere wealth-giving training, education 

that h^ only an economic significance, serves only one — and that not the higher- 
side of human nature, A community may be competent in economic, defensive, sani- 
tary, oven political concerns : it will still need something which will minister to its 
higher needs. Much of it may have no direct bearing on the earning of one’s 
“®*'y bread, but it undoubtedly determiues what a man is and what a nation will 
There is so ranch confusion in the prevailing discnssion on this ve.ved subject 
ot the difficulty of recent graduates to find employment, so much vague talkj so 
much mischievous agitation that it is necessary to utter a brief word of warning. 
Unemployment is mainly a symptom of industrial maladjustment.” The world is 
getting over-populated. In 1918 there were 1,900 million human beings ; a century 
ago there were half this number, and the rate of increase continues to be one per 
annum. If this rate is maintaiued, it has been calculated that the earth 
Will barely provide standing room for all men. Then most countries^ have lost or are 
i^ing their foreign trade, thanks to exceedingly effective protective tariff walls, 
inere IS the rapid and progressive increase in labour-saving contrivances, which in 
*■ ® enable one man to do the work of twenty and which have made men 
itio_ victims of the machines which they have created. Women are being employed 
m increasing numbers as wage-earners. These are the main causes of unemploy- 
S' ^0 various remedies adopted in different countries to check over- 

crowding in the professions and to relieve unemployment are : controlling student 
raising ot fees and lengthening of courses, discrimination against women, 
prohibition of mnltiplo employments, lowering the age of retirement. But, “what is 
needw is a clear insight info existing trends on tho labour market, a full under- 
standing of the shifts in oconpationaf patterns caused by technological progress and 
Its repercussions upon the economic strnctare and the social concepts of tho various 
ceoptries.” In India a careful survey of the country’s needs and a clear view of the 
social structure of tho future must precede the educational planning which is 
neoe^ary^ and indeed urgent. This careful planning will prevent tho revolnfion 
»nioh is inevitable if there is a largo nnmbor of dejected, hopeless, hungry 
mteiiectnals. 

If we cannot dream, must we then despair ? “Why wore the saints sints ?” some- 
one asked. And tho answer came, “Beoanso they wore cheerful when it was difficult to 
f? cheerful, and patient when it was difficult to bo patient They pushed on when 
jsey wanted to stand still, and kept silent when they wanted to talk.” One of the 
most distinguished of British medical men said tho other day that a certain aloof- 
ness, a withdrawing of tho mind at times from the bnsy-ness of life is a reqnisito 
TO mental hygiene. Well, in the quietness of thought, let ns ask if the fonndations 
Cl modern philosophy can stand only on tho assumption that the whole temple of 

eo 
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man’s aobievoment mast inovitably bo butlod beneath the debris of a universe in 
mins. I believe that man is not surrounded only by inUnito wrath and infinite des- 
pair. Country, literature, art, the sciences, philosphy, and religion all combine to 
make life_ sweet, even though the thorns may cause one to bleed. There is, despite 
many indications of darkness and storm and the after-silence that is more frightful 
still, ample justification for the faith that we are something more than remnants of 
a dream, and that we keep marching on to the light celestial. 


Have faith in yourselves and in your destiny. Greatness and goodness never 
die. Believe in your own thoughts and hopes and ideals. Say what you have to 
say with all the skill and charm that you can command ; if there is any worth in 
your thought your words will soon become the trumpet of a prophecy. Do what you 
can do with all your might. Do not bo afraid of making mistakes. lie who never 
made a mistake never made anything. Have ambition. Above all remember that 
where there is no vision, the people perish. Who could have prophesied that the 
young Warwickshire lad, ill-educated apprentice to a butcher, would live to write 
poetry that not marble, nor the guilded monuments of princes can outlive, and 
create characters more familiar to us than our most intimate friends ? Who that 


knew the young Prince Siddhartha, brought up in luxury, winning the love of meek 
Yashodhara with whom ho dwelt in a palace so stately and beautiful that in all the 
earth there was no place like unto it, where no whisper reached of aches and pain 
and sickness, and even the decaying rose and the dying loaves were hidden from sight, 
— who could have imagined that ho would leave it all behind him, and choose to 
wander over the earth, clad in the garb the out-casts wear. — and this because of the 
voice of sorrow that hurt him and the pity that moved him, searching ceaselessly 
the Light and the Law ? Or in the seventh century, a child of the tribe Koreish, 
engaged as a caravan conductor, only moderately educated, learning the habits and 
the language of the Bedouins, accompanying Meccan traders to Syria and perhaps 
Egypt, who could have known that on Mount Hira ho would receive the revelation 
that made him God’s mouthpiece, and enabled him to enunciate the momentous 
doctrines of the unitv of God and the future life ? But these and other tall men, 
sun-crowned, have all relied on themselves, have all had faith in themselves, have 
all spoken their latent conviction, have all contributed to the world what none but 
they could contribute. Had they allowed adverse circumstances to dishearten them ; 
had they, yielded to the storm and the tempest ; had shame or neglect or abuse 
•deterred them from their path or dimmed the vision that inspired them— they could 
not have carved their names in the Temple of Fame. Remember Doctor Johnson 
teaching schoolboys, compiling his Dictionary, reporting parliamentary speeches, 
dwelling in sgualor. with no passion for clean linen, his wig singed, his slippers 
torn, his breeches baggy, yet in a company that included the brilliant artist, Sir 
Joshua Eevnolds, Burke, greatest of political philosophers. Goldsmith, the- bur 
otherwise known as Boswell, Johnson occupied undisputed the first place. Remember 
Robert Burns, in the dark hour of neglect making the attempt to win the peace of 
eternal oblivion, contemplating the living presence of death while still young, and 
yet singing deathless songs, tender without losing strength, declaring his robnst 
conviction that the honest man, though e’er sae poor, is king o’men for a’ that. 
Remember, in our own country, Kalidasa stung to shame by the scorn of his learned 
spouse, devoting years of hard work, scorning delights, assiduously wooing the muses 
and growing to be a poet and dramatist for whom as for Homer seven cities contend 
as to being his birth-place, but who is the priceless possession of _ the whole world. 
And remember Ghalib, imprisoned for the alleged crime of gambling, so humiliated 
as to long for escape to Egypt, Persia, Baghdad ; in financial straits as a result of 
the rising of 1857 : his pension stopped ; yet writing verses that are at once the 
delight of the many and a present worthy of Apollo. Y7hat could they have aohieved 
without the burning conviction that great words, great thoughts, and great aeeas 
cannot die but with the sun and moon renew their light for ever ? „ j t, t ^ 

It may not be given to everyone to reach the heights ; many are cailed, hue few 
are chosen. No one knows the elect are to be. Honest endeavour, the exercise of 
all one’s talents, unremitting toil will carry one far, and if, as may happen, failure 
should be the end, the concsiousness of health not abused, intellect rightly employed, 
and service faithfully attempted will be a source of comfort pd solace. And what 
can '^0 do more than try ?, You cannot bo leaders ^11, be useful in 

your own humble spheres and have faith in those who are selected to lead you. 
Above all, have faith in the country that gave yon birth. We have much to learn, 
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it is true. Bat it is Irno also that our 
which wa may legitimately bo proud. 
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civilisation and culture are possessions oi 


Tflion we mav q" '; v_rr- , -nmajous modem languages, is vast and 

Onr Lileratnre. both in Sanskrit and tne nu inenired word of the sages wlio 

oni^ -rArlp^. Whsther "WO look to tto ' ^ _ ivA wnnl eft mnftVi fpsllDCT. 


wo travel a few centuries forward and listen 

tho fine arts or the nsefnl arts, Sanskrit will answer onr . Lighest expectatioMand 


w^onrraplnre to the modern seer, ‘’the pride of Bengal 

Tagore? Lntim Chandra Chatterji, Sarat Chatterji, Koroesh Butt, Michael Madhu- 
snSan Datt, Nobin Sen, Dwijendra Lai Eoy, Atul Prasad Sen, Nazrnl Islam ar.e some 
of the other masters of Bengali whose works their grateful countrymen will not 
willingly let die. In Bihar, we have Jyotirishwar Tnaknr s Varnaratnakar, in all 
probaDility, the earliest boob in a North-Indian language ; the religious ^mns and 
the love poems of Vidyapatl, a Maithili poet who is claimed both by the Bengali and 
hy Hindi 5 Ihe lovely lyrics of Govindadasa ; some oi the best specimens of 
modern drama by Krisbnadatta, Tlmapali, and fiarsbanatb ; the writings of Ambika* 
datta Yyas, Mobanlal Mabato, and several other younger writers snob as Binkar, Of 
Hindi the treasure-house is of ample proportions •, a large corner is occupied by 
Tnlasbidas, whose Ramacharitmanasa has been compared to the Bible in its influ- 
ence on the daily life and thought of vast multitudes •, Snrdas, whose Surasagar is a 
veritable epic, characterised by remarkable insight into hnman nature and a truly 
wondetfnl gift of character painting ; Mira, whose impassioned and spontaneous songs 
a saintly Sappho might have envied without being able to achieve them ; writers on 
poetics and rhetoric whose number can hardly be computed ; masters of heroic verso 
such as Bhnshan ; and in modern times, Harishohandra, Mahavir Prasad Bwivedi, 
Eatnakar, Ayodhya Singh, Shridhar Pathak, Premohand, Maithilisharan, Jay Shankar 
Prasad, and younger writers like Sumitranandan, Nirala and Sudarshan. In ’ Urdu we 
have the charming simplicity and directness of Mii; Banda who touched many forms 
touted nothing .without adorning it; tho deep thoughtfulness and originality of 
Ghahb; Dam so reminiscent of the cavalier lyrists, but more arch and more nimble 
in his intellect the vast canvas on which Anees paints the deathless story of 
Natbaja and makes it so human and so near to men’s business and bosoms ; the rioh 
invenhveness and copiousness of Sarshar • the half-playfnl half-serious wit and irony 
m Akbar; Shad of your own Aziraabad ; the splendour that was Iqbal ; Hasrat Mohani. 



saw 

Beauty ever gains a newness and a^freshness \ Sanskrit poet 

and nobilitv are especially noticeable in nH- nf qtiahbes of freshness^ newness 
tte Ecniptnres of and iSLVa?" Sh° he i 

dryads ; the great Stnpa of Borobudur-the CTeatest and the aerial 

world-with its eloquent tale of love and monument in tho 

a group of women under the shade of tL BodM -if 

'if mnsioiaS^ ftis aL rant 

motion, or another pand derictfn^ n forgetful 

"Sing on all sides -^^tha ^ a 
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man’s achiovement must inevitably be buried beneath the debris of a universe in 
ruins. I believe that man is not surrounded only by infinite ■wrath and infinite des- 
pair. Country, literature, art, the soionces, pnilosphy, and religion all combine to 
make life sweet, even though the thorns may cause one to bleed. There is, despite 
many indications of darkness and storm and the after-silence that is more frightful 
still, ample iustificatlon for the faith that we are something more than remnants of 
a dream, and that we keep marching on to the light celestial. 


Have faith in yourselves and in your destiny. Greatness and goodness never 
die. Believe in your own thoughts and hopes and ideals. Say what yon have to 
say with all the skill and charm that you can command ; if there is any worth in 
your thought your words will soon become the trumpet of a prophecy. Do what yon 
can do with all your might. Do not bo afraid of making mistakes. Ho who never 
made a mistake never made anything. Have ambition. Above all remember that 
where there is no vision, the people perish. "Who could have prophesied that the 
young Warwickshire lad, ill-educated apprentice to a butcher, would live to write 
poetry that not marble, nor the guilded monuments of princes can outlive, and 
create characters more familiar to us than our most intimate friends ? Who that 


know the young Prince Siddhartha, brought up in luxury, winning the love of meek 
Tashodhara with whom he dwelt in a palace so stately and beautiful that in all Jhe 
earth there was no place like unto it, where no whisper reached of aches and pain 
and sickness, and even the decaying rose and the dying leaves were hidden from sight, 
—who could have imagined that he would leave it all behind him, and choose to 
wander over the earth, clad in the garb the out-casts wear, — and this because of the 
voice of sorrow that hurt him and the pity that moved him, searching ceaselessly 
the Light and the Law ? Or in the seventh century, a child of the tribe Koreish, 
engaged as a caravan conductor, only moderately educated, learning the habits and 
the language of the Bedouins, accompanying Meccan traders to Syria and perhaps 
Egypt, who could have known that on Mount Hira ho would receive the revelation 
that made him God’s mouthpiece, and enabled him to enunciate the momentous 
doctrines of the unity of God and the future life ? But these and other tall men, 
sun-orowned, have all relied on themselves, have all had faith in themselves, have 
all spoken their latent conviction, have all contributed to the world what none but 
they could contribnto. Had they allowed adverse circumstances to dishearten them ; 
had they yielded to the storm and the tempest ; had shame or neglect or abuse 
deterred them from their path or dimmed the vision that inspired them — they could 
not have carved their names in the Temple of Fame, Remember Doctor Johnson 
teaching schoolboys, compiling his Dictionary, reporting parliamentary speeches, 
dwelling in sgualor. with no passion for clean linen, his wig singed, his slippers 
torn, his breeches baggy, yet in a company that included the bnlJiant artist. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, Burke, greatest of political philosophers, Goldsmith, the bur 
otherwise known as Boswell, Johnson occupied undisputed the first place. Remember 
Robert Burns, in the dark hour of neglect making the attempt to win the peace of 
eternal oblivion, contemplating the living presence of death while still young, and 
yet singing deathless songs, tender without losing strength, declaring his robust 
conviction that the honest man, though e’er sae poor, is king o’men for a’ that. 
Remember, in our own country, Kalidasa stung to shame by the scorn of his learned 
spouse, devoting years of hard work, scorning delights, assiduously wooing the muses 
and growing to be a poet and dramatist for whom as for Homer seven cities contend 
as to being his birth-place, but who is the priceless possession of the whole •world. 
And remember Qhalib, imprisoned for the alleged crime of gambling, so humiliated 
as to long for escape to Egypt, Persia, Baghdad ; in financial straits as a result of 
the rising of 1857 ; his pension stopped ; yet writing verses that are at once the 
delight of the many and a present worthy of Apollo. "What could they have aohievel 
without the burning conviction that great words, great thoughts, and great deeds 
cannot die but with the sun and moon renew their light for ever ? n j u 4 r 
It may not be given to everyone to reach the heights ; many are called, but few 
are chosen. No one knows the elect are to be. Honest endeavour, the exercise of 
all one’s talents, unremitting toil will carry one far, and if, as may happen, failure 
should be the end, the conosiousness of health not abused, intellect rightly employed, 
and service faithfully attempted will be a source of ooi^ort and solace. And what 
can one do more than try ? You cannot be leaders but you can be useful in 
your own humble spheres and have faith in those who are selected to Jead you. 
Above all, have faith in the country that gave you birth, vvo have much to learn, 
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expression of peace and serenity on his face, the great benediction of his smile, the 
Dance Scenes also in Cave I ; the mother and child in Cave, XVII, the flying 
Apsaras, and the unmistakable figure of the lutanist Narada, fond of mirth and 
mischief— the entire group givink the impression of airiness ; and, finally the Toilet- 
scene— all pictures made by retired monks, working in forest caves surrounded by 
wild beasts toiling in the dark in spots where the rays of the sun hardly shine for 
more than one hour in the day, sleeping on stone benches, spending their leisure 
hours in prayer and meditation — but all breathing a spirit of love and delight and 
pleasure, overlooking nothing, depicting every side of life, from the great Buddha 
bringing Wisdom, and the King surrounded by his Court to the beggar and the 
outcast and even the pedagogue thrashing the wayward pupil. The stupendous temples 
of the South and the elfin beauty of Anasagar and the gardens of Srinagar and 
last of all the Taj, “a song of joy transmuted into stone, rhythm and rest, motion 
and pause at one”— what noble heritage could we wish to have ? And we have 
great spirits still with us— Nandlal Bose, Chughtai, Asit Haidar, Sarada TJkil, 
Samarendranath Gupta, Eup Xishan, Bireshwar Sen, Eanu Desai, Kshitindra 
Majumdar, Mukul Dey, Dhopeshvarkar, Devi Prasad Roy Chaudhury, the Tagores, 
A. D. Thomas and several others. A brilliant nineteenth century writer, noted for 
his paradoxes and his wit, said that there is no such thing an national art; there are 
merely artists. But Indian art has a distinctive meaning. There' is such a thing as- 
Indian Art. The Indian artist, it has been said, is both priest and poet. This is 
the essential feature of our country’s art ; it suits our national genius best ; and it 
should indicate the lines along which our art should develop in order that the 
traditions of tranquillity and harmony and idealism may bo maintained ; it should 
not degenerate into those cubes and straight lines and smudges of paint which 
masquerade as the art of the future. 

Our music too, despite much discouragement, has never been mute nor lost its 
special characteristics. Professor Tovey, a distinguished authority, speaks of European 
music prior to the fourteenth century frankly as beyond our powers of appreciation. 
In our country, however, the continuity is maintained. The Sama Veda is a remark- 
able specimen of the preservation unbroken of an almost pre-historic tradition, for 
its hymns are recited today in the temple of Martanda in JTashmir and in the 
schools of the South in the identical style of the Vedic singers of old. The enchanting 
strains of Krishna’s flute made the milk-maids forget themselves and their task .in 
rapture. Most royal courts in Kalidasa’s day had a regular mnsicroom. 
Under the patronage of the Mughal Emperors music flourished exceedingly ; the 
Ain-e-Akbari mentions no fewer than thirty-six court musicians— singers, and players 
on musical instruments, both Hindus and Muslims,— for whether at Gwalipr or 
Lucknow, Guirat or Malwa, music knew no distinction of race or creed. From this 
province of Bihar, the Nacharis “in the Terhut language, composed by Vidyapati, 
on the violence of the passion of love,” found their way, according to Abul Fazl, 
to Akbar’s Court. Then the religious reformers, Surdas, Kabir, Nanak, Chaitanya, 
Dadu, Eamdas, Tukaram, Chandidas, gave a constant impetus to music. The intimate 
connextlon between music and many of the other vital concerns of man is constantly 
emphasised by our poets and musicians. An Indian raga, it has been well observed, 
is a work of art in which the tune, the song, the picture the colours, the season, the 
hour and the virtues are blended together. 

But while asking you to be proud of Indian literature, Indian art, and 
Indian music, I do not for a moment suggest that we have reached the end 
of our achievements, that we are not capable of further experiment and innovation. 
Who can place a limit to our aspirations ? . . , , , t. • 

Those who have watched the uses to which scientific kaomeago has in 
recent times been put are feeling alarmed, nod the smouldering distrust of it 
comes once more to the surface. The practical advantages for which it is valuea 
the convenience of a motor-car or a bus, the skill of the physician or the surgeon, 
the knowledge of the influence of heredity, the meaning of dreams, ,7'®' 

making, the talkies, contraceptive, television, radio 
transport, air-conditioning, air-ship, and the many other 
tions of science to the preservation, understanding and 

life— fade Into insignificance when we recall the automatic pistol, ^pe shelh the 
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mnlerlalistic scientist must presumably bold the belief that his wife is a rather 
daborate differential equation. He says too that the universe is a_ thought in the 
mind of a Supreme Mathematioian ; for all the pictures which science now draws 
of nature and which alone seem capable of according with observational fact, are 
mathematical pictures. All this suggests a purely material, a purely intellectual, 
a Uboralory attitude. One star, said St. Paul, differelh from another star, anfl 
the man of science is the last person to think of his own work as the one roafl 
leading to the light. Knowledge is inexhaustible and we car. never know alt. 
This should encourage a mood not of despair but rather of exaltation. Xhere ate 
always fresh realms to explore, new worlds to conquer, and the baths of all the 
western stars to discover. The conflict between science and faith is in realitv no 
conflict. Eminent scientists speak of their own work ns having been conceived in 
a state akin to what the mystics call ‘ecstasy*. Einstein, speaking pf Max Planck, 
says : “The emotional condition which renders possible such achievements is like 
tW of the religious devotee or the lover ; the daily striving is dicfated_ by no 
principle or programme, but arises from an immediate personal need.” Similarly, 
Sir Oliver Lodge speaks of insight as being possible through faith. And what is it 
that the scientist finds, whether in momenta of inspiration or through hours of 
weary toil ? TVhat is the vision of the Truth as he sees it ? Spinoza said that _a 
triangle, if only it had the power of speech, would say that the God is 
epinently triangular, and a circle would say that Divine Nature is eminently 
circular. What does the scientist say ? Judging from the utterances of the 
most Ibongbtfa} contemporary scientists one is gratified to discover that they 
join religion in holding up before humanity a transcendental ideal. They do not 
consider scientific research to be merely a useful adjunct to the army, the 
factory, or the hospital. Ptolemy, the Alexandrine astronomer, said that if but a 
moment he gazed up to the night’s starry domain of heaven, he stood no longer on 
earth ; he touched the Creator, and his lively spirit drank immortality. Einstein 
writes; ‘Tt is enough for me to contemplate the mystery of consciouB life 
perprtuatmg itself through all eternity— to reflect upon the marvellous structure of 
the tmiverse which we can dimly perceive, and to try humbly to comprehend even 
an infinitesimal part of the intelligence manifested in nature.” Sir J. A. Thomson 
^ys : If tve enquire into the beginning of what used to be called Matter and 
EnerCT, what can we do but echo St. John’s words : “In the beginning was Mind, 
ana the Mind was with God ; and the Mind was God ; and without it there whs 
not anything made,'’ Science is on the right track ; already it has proved that 
space by itself and time by itself are mere shadows ; already it endeavours to get 
to me source of the pre-established harmony of the universe ; already it declares 
,’?°/®ttain terms that the one Reality which gives meaning to existence is 
M Af A Universe is ruled by Mind, whether the Mind of a Mathematician 

hrmne**? Attist Or of a Poet, or all of them. As Whitehead says, “Philosophy 
thf w And, at the end, when philosophic thought has done its best, 

aF ^ remains. There have been added, however, some grasp of the immensity 
01 !uing0, some purification of emotion by understanaing.” 

rplintAAo saying that the scientific vision is identical with 

nil niito ^he last analysis art, music, literature, science, religion, 

. thni upon us the truth that man must erect himself above himself. 

Is mnn’p upright, that evolution, ascent, aspiration, onward march, 

without yesterday, and today, and forever. It is not 

encenderR*”nA *^“ 1 . of religion. The delirious riot of religion 

immessinn Professional preachers produce so often the 

others nnhnnnv^ religion is to be chiefly prized as an excuse for making 

opiniona confused so constantly with dogma and subtle speculative 

intolerance religion seems to stand for bigotry, fanaticism, 

whom musio formalism ; we have a_ god who_ abhors music, and a god 

'fiita and iho a*"' P]ease. Religion includes with us the script in which we 
chflWA^A • which we n“— - ’ -- - 

cbaraoter m one of Strindberg’s plays 


eyes fill "voice becomes hard and your 

ol wictohpd . H’® ®® ^ 0 ®^ realise, those who grate on their scrannel pipes 

cliaritv ate -rL flashy songs, what disservice they do. Love and 

lie ahsolmn true religion, lovo of earthly things for the sake 

ute loveliness, love of fair conduct, love of fair principles, love of 


utter. It may be said of our pious men, as a 
says to a sanoiimonious nurse : 
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absolute beauty ; charity towards all, yes, even towards those who injure you. All 
religions agree in tolling us that God intended man to use and enjoy the world 
and its goods, 

Jitoannaro bliadra shatani pashyati. Eli jiioaittamanando naram varsha 
shatadappi : Rejoice ; even as the morning stars sing together. Renunciation, sack- 
cloth and ashes are not necessary. The tJpanishada say : “Neither neglect your 
wordly welfare,” Religion helps to realise the nature of the soul, of which the Gita 
says that it is not born, nor does it die, nor is it a thing that comes into being 
once, and, passing away, will never come into being again. It is unborn, ancient, 
sempiternal 5 it is not slain with the slaying of the body. Religion teaches us to aspire 
to a certain level of moral excellence; it points to a certain level of conduct below 
which wo dread to fall. It sweetens to-day and fills our days with fragrance. All 
the quiet of thought and alt the passion of dream unite to bring to us the conviction 
that we cannot stir a flower without troubling of a star. Both the measurable and 
mortal and the immeasurable and immortal parts of life are nourished by religion. 

You, to whom those words are addressed, are in the springtide of life. You have 
the idealism of youth, its generous impulses, its freedom from suspicion, its capacity 
for service. You have the will to remould the world. You have frequently been advised, 
I believe, to “live labourious days.” Disciplined life, strenuous life, arduous life— these, 
I believe, have often been held up as your ideal. The message I wish to leave behind 
is that of the Joyous Life. 

Partriotism takes us out of the narrow groove of self ; art that nurses the uncon- 
querable hope ; philosophy that makes one see all creatures in oneself and oneself in 
all creatures ; literature that enlarges our interests and extends our sympathies and 
removes all barriers of time and space and concerns itself with what has been and 
may be again ; music untwisting all the chains that tie the hidden soul of harmony ; 
science that sets no limits to its achievements ; religion that brings the glory of all 
glories— are all the needful preludes of the drama m which men play a part— all add 
to man’s stature and keep him erect and elevate him, and make him approximate 
nearer to the True, the Good, and the Beautifnl. 

It should not have been necessary for me to speak at such length on these twice- 
told themes to you who have for a few years stood upon equal ground, where there 
was distinction to be achieved by all who were capable, where you have been seekers 
after knowledge, part of a corporation formed, “for the spiritual advantage of mem- 
bers.” But it is not possible in the modern ago for even University men to dwell 
exclusively in the studious cloister’s pale. The sound of rancour and strife disturbs the 
harmony of your life, even within the sheltered walls of your Colleges. But yet bo 
thankful for the time thus spent. "Who can estimate the value of the 
atmosphere, the aroma that clings round hallowed traditions, the pride ot member- 
ship of a place where the giants of a bygone generation lived 
and moved, the benches on which they sat, the trees under whicJi they rested, the 
playgrounds on which they displayed their skill and strength, the halls that echoed 
with their oratorical periods, the schools where they won their hard-earned academic 
laurels ? Here too you learn to carve out your own future in the light of the know- 
ledge and wisdom yon have acquired, "What you greatly think you nobly daro. Bo 
proud of your College and your University and grateful for that gracious mfluenco 
which is forever a part of your character. It has made your life richer and ? 
it has fired your imagination and vivified the faith that is in you. It expects that, 
as far as in you lies, you will be pure and clean, that you will use the light 01 
learning to uplift and help those who need to be taken out of the darkness or 
ignorance. Ahead of you may bo days that will call for the highest ondaavoum, 
tho noblest services, the greatest sacrifices of which you may_ bo capable, i>o 
worthy of the future. Face it with courage, with zest, in a spirit of advonturo, 
and when the time comes for you to leave the soence of your labours, may it no 
said of you, “Hero Indian Honour keeps her chosen shrine 1’^ 


The Andhra University Convocation 

The following are extracts from tho address delivered extempore by Mrs, Sarojini 
Naidu .at the annual Convocation of tho Andhra University held at Vizagapatam 
on tho lit. December 1938 : — 
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"mien my old friend most indiscreetly, I mean the Vice-Chancellor, aslred me to 
delim the Convocation Address on this occasion, I thought that he was stretching 
his friendship a little too far (laughter) because it is usual to have learned gentlemen 
wiio have earned and not borrowed their robes like me (laughter) to come prepared 
With long speeches well printed and nicely bound and stand up to read those 
advice to young men going out into the world. I not being 
f.? ‘Whnical sense of the word even educated can only speak as nature prompts 
1 the poor journalists, who get nervous breakdown every 

^ P^°P°so to be unconventional to-day and not give good advice to 
fi.P^°P.°^° ^ to those of you for whom 

mist/rc ^ of liberation and of bondage— liberation from the eye of yoiir 

Pro-Ohanoollor or Vice-Chancellor, the principals of all the 
Sfro«“nf uncomfortable gentlemen with authority to take you to S on 

is nio belniinrof Touf resVSS^^ “ 

famous poet, Yeats, called a hook of his Eesoonsi- 
PonsibiliHL’*cn»^ called his book of poems Ilespo7isibilih'os.^ Res- 

?Io said • fro™ the poet’s usual temperament and life 

r^poasibility" IZ rou who“}hrLl^“‘ bS our 

tlie vision of Hm tc^o^gh all these student years have dreamed and seen 

enter unon the thrlei^ia to-day have been authorised, have received sanction to 

r^p ns bilit Js For not°vor™n.^t^°r^\n’^ entered upon your 

grand 






-And von N-hn h .^u-uwrrow is 

livii S.!; i" ,« elsss IL, hbSL'?.'‘S.,5»''SF?l»»J Ihat 
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Department I saw the daily things of life being prepared, being refined, going from 
stage to stage of betterment acquired in your laboratories thereby giving broadcast 
for the better daily services of our people. Vitamins were being analysed. Everybody's 
need was being catered for. 

And this University is only 12 years old— just passed the half-ticket class in 
railways— and yet because of its spirit of youth it has marked out for itself new 
moulds of educational progress not grown rheumatic with golden jubilees, is yet in 
able health, full of life, very energetic, very agiloj very eager to go forward. And if 
Government which has sometimes been praised faintly, often been blamed vigorously 
in the Vice-Chancellor’s speech, has not immediately conceded all those standard 
demands that you make upon it, I do not think it is a matter of great discourage- 
ment. Government have been such, even the Governments that 1 helped to make. 
What is the use of a Government unless you can abuse it ? Yon go on making 
your demands, your demands will fulfill themselves, because the very intensity of a 
desire brings creative force to fulfill those desires. Your Natural Science College will 
be hero before you know that you have started making the demand. Your Technology 
courses that you want will fulfil themselves. Money will come from all sources, 
though, of course, a man like your Pro-Chancellor is not born twice in one 
generation, and certainly not in the same province. Let ns hope that his superb 
example will encourage every man tliough not so gifted in learning, in generosity, of 
neighbouring provinces. I will not call it acts of generosity on the part of any 
individual who gives gifts to seats of learning. 1 believe that it is no more than a 
life-long duty that humanity owes to scats of learning. 

It is said that Universities are luxuries. It is not definitely said so but the 
feeling is like that I want very much to impress upon you and on all outside this 
pandal that seats of learning are the sanctuaries of our life. The seals of learning 
should ho to us in this day of our struggle the very fountain source from which 
wo draw inspiration, manifold and co-ordinated to the service of progress, wliether 
intellectual, economic, political or spiritual. Therefore let no man among you decry 
that the University is imperfect. You have ideals. But for the ideals of .a handful 
of men of the last generation, men who loved the soil of Andhradesa, men in whoso 
bones and blood wore all the great memories of King Krishnadovnraya, but for all 
the poets whose songs are the springs of the culture of Andhradesa— this University 
will not bo celebrating its twelfth anniversary. 

When dreams are not more idle day-dreaming, when dreams are in form with tho 
creative faculty of faith and passion, then dreams can take shape, colour and sound. 
Men dream that tho genius of tho Andhra people should Cud its own particular and 
special expression. Each race, each countr 3 ’, has its own particular thing to offer, 
that makes tho music and harmony of its national characteristics. Every country 
has one key-note. 

You of tho Andhra country have, as I can see, as I can apprise, from the contri- 
bution that the Andhra counrry made when the call came for^ sacrifice in the 
national c.anse, that great quality of devotion. Tho Maharashtra is a virile race. 
Tho Dravidadesa has intcllectnal agnosticism, inteljcctnal doubt and analy.sis. 
Chaitnnyn of Beng.al w.as full of mysticism, full of devotion ; fulf of cc.stacy w^ that 
land of ’Rutnakrisiina on tho banks of tho Ganges. The genius of tho Punjab iii 
“long live my danda.” They make tho contribution of courage to the country. They 
aro men who' know how to die when tho order comes to them to dio. . , 

You have something of tho mystic quality of Bengal, no doubt, but with if you 
liavo also soraothing more practical than my ancestral homo posses-sed in il.s smi. 
You are a compromise between tbo Dravidadesa and tho Vangades.a. So you fiavo 
tbo faculty of dreaming and tho 1800113' of doing. So tbo two fncnlfies becotne 
BViionj'mo'uB in 3 ’our case. Don't dream and say “My neighbouring province will d& , 

It wifi undo what vou dream. If yon dream, and your Cream i.<3 so true that it can 
not help fulfilling' itself, your will will make thin province a thing dctfoitcty' 

beautifnl. , , , i 

Tbs genioB of India has been tho genius that places tbo schobf ncavo Uio in- 
signi.i of rot'shr. War?, generals, end battles will go with the trsdihon of bioM- 
shed into the h'mbo of forgotten things. But men ivho shape the tuonght of the 
world, who take the knowicNlfre of .science to U:o cods of life ; ro"n taka tho 

knowlf-dre cf healing and n,-siOfii:ig to tho sefrering and bring whs rst m iktk- 

ct-A into Che Sight of learning and oducatioa ; men who tsfee tho oeverfy of tho 
people md bv thdr enneh the Boil of the Mothctbnd Incfsog h.ar‘,c3l 
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goes from generation to generation— these are the men that the world remember. 
JbesB are the men that I demand yon shall become. 

Addressing the lady gradnates, Mrs. Saroiinl Naidn said 

To-day the women of India are united, not begging for education, not begging for 
concession or favours. To-day the responsibility of the woman is very great and 
grave indee^ They have returned to the path of consciousness from which they 
naa gone. Yon read everywhere of the conferences women are holding. In Delhi 
on tlie 28tli of December women representatives of every State, from the villages, 
irom the riohest to the poorest in the land, will gather. They do not gather as 
snppiiants asking for favour, but they do come to ask for their rights. The other 
oay 1 read of a speech made by the Princess Niloufar of Hyderabad presiding over 
Lii ,"““f®tmce of women. Mark the resolution that the women of the so- 
‘’®®Kward Hyderabad State passed. What did they want ? Economic indepen- 
t capacity within the State ; that the indnstries of 

migM be fostered and women might bo the promoters, protectors ■ and 
mis^onanes of that great gospel of Swadeshi. 

conflict might be raging between communities, the women of 
3 united as peace-makers. Storms may rage and when they abate, the 
women its light. This Is the mission of womanhood, whether 

idoTnf n t- or learn from hfe. I charge you to be pioneers of that great 
and Son Provincial jealousies are ievi table in tho struggle for pWer 

??eserv?rsTHf”n“lr-^^^^^^ as leace-mXrs' 

little cbYlLnn f ?? '!"’'*'sation, to so order yonr homes and the minds of your 
socreat a fends cease because von have kindled 

hands '? ^ood must live and yonr 

nltv° I am nnn of fellowship between community and commu- 

If vonr ® dreamers whose dreams come true in their own life-time, 

jour dream is sincere, that dream will realise itself before your eyes. 

we looked for ‘^® °p .civilisation. The nations to which 

the twonii/f^^ inspirations have not only lost inspiration but humanity. We see in 
and fircrashin®“wnai-‘^®*^ terrible ^ample of power being used for brutish purposes 
the o?v of tw! v,®^®'^ peoples. We see how the lust for power is immune to 

culture^ bit /onbavrbeW'^d ns friendship and 

in Sie ^®»rn of this breakdown of civilisation 

commnn??- going to tread the same pat h in India? Are tho stronf^Br 

educated and minorities ? Are we to claim that because we are 
go-mv to ‘he masters and lords of India’s destiny ? Is that 

knowledge and inspiration should U be for 
protection Po^thirwe ^® oreation, redemption, salvation and 

nnited, Andhradoaa and ioog as we in India remain dis- 

world -Ro n ^ fJoiversity will have no place in the bigger life of this 

cannot nfford^ereW^jf ‘hot we do not live for ourselves. We 

of Swadeshi Mv d^R®-r ® We cannot afford to have a narrow definition 

words that aroaa Swadeshi of patriotism, of nationalism-all these 

hftvn an ®‘ ghbly used by men and women, in season and ont of sposnn— 

behrit of my is that 1 shall mke on 

that co4fLm the W r.n “f °“ »u® treasure, and of all knowledge 

knowlodcm ® quarters of the earth. In accordance with India’s tradition 

tongne®s'^°Lf'^ amversal, not merely of a. race with geographical boundaries o? 

patriniicm'® .P?,‘.*''o‘.‘siii ^ What is that evil thing called patriotism ? In the mmn nr 

K Xies"’’ “My oounrry™ us 
shonld n?^i®®‘ j- ^y country must shift Its frontiers. Therefore what maftnrQ if 
“ftp 1 ^ fs this patrioUsm ? Patriotism in the Thrasa of ShnS®!®!® 

wmS fi i“”’; If ” “*• 1' p*w”«™ 1= “ 
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activltles that tries to consolidate, that tries to co-ordinate, that tries to achieve the 
great liberation of a united people, not for the purpose of gloating over a national 
victory but in unity and pride saving that now wo are fit and equal to take our part 
in the great international fellowship for the peace of the world. This is my message to 
you, young graduates, the' message of' reconstruction, of international fellowship and 
service to Humanity without discrimination of caste, colour, creed or kind. This is 
the destiny of youth, whether in the Andhradesa, in Soviet Russia. England, 
Scandinavia, under Mussolini or Hitler. Youth is youth and it can be served when 
it is content to serve the world. 


The Muslim University Convocation 

The following are extracts from the address delivered by The Hon’blo Nawab 
Mirza Yar Jung Bahadur {,Mir Samiullah Beg) at the annual Convocation of the 
Muslim University, Aligarh, held on the 3rd. December 1938 

The whole subject of the Educational system prevailing in India is as if it 
were in the molting pot, and of all tho forces which are going to mould its 
future shape, the force of the question of tho medium of instruction strikes 
mo as ODO of the strongest ones. As time goes on, new aspects of this qaestion 
present themselves which simply add to its importance ; and lest my omission 
to mention them may be construed as minimizing their value, I thought it proper 
to give first position to this question of first importance in my address to-da^. As 
you know, the most distinctive feature of the Osmania University with which I 
have been so closely associated is that instruction in every branch of knowledge 
— arts, law, science, medicine, mathematics etc.,— is imparted through Urdu, English 
being a compulsory second language. All the same, this does not affect its 
determination to keep tho standard of knowledge as high as may be found in 
any University of British India. Tho question of tho medium of inslmction |s 
however no longer a question only for tho Osmania University. It is an All India 
question now and has acquired tho position of a pivot on which turns tho whole 
programme of our national education in the future. 

As you know, sooner or later India must have a Federation in one form or 
another consisting of autonomous units. If so, to transact the business of Federation 
and to carry Jts voice to millions of those whoso votes will eventually bo 
determining its policy from day to day, a Janguago which may bo common to all 
the units of Federation must be decided upon now. The lauguago of Federation 
cannot go on changing from province to province. To unify so many provinces 
and states into a Federation, a common platform must bo created and for such a 
platform, a common language is a necessary condition. For this purpose is it 
necessary to travel beyond India ? Firstly it is not practical to make, witliin a 
reasonable distance of time, a language like English the lingua franca for a popula- 
tion about whom it is said that it will swell into forty one crores of souls by tho 
census of 1941. Secondly it is a question of national prestige and honour. A 
nation can never rise to its full height without a national language. How long can 
it bear the humiliation of being looked down os a country which possesse.s no 
language that can bear the weight either of University Education or of transacting 
its own government business. How degenoraUng is the effect on tho growth of 
national life by thinking and doing everything in the language of another country. 
Language is after all the vehicle of thoughts, Tho ^national thoughts and traditions 
of England are separated from those of India by a distance of five thousand 
miles. How can tho English language kcep_ alivo those Indian _ thoughts and 
traditions which constitute our culture and which are part of onr national noritage / 
Such an object can be served only by a language of our own iieople. I felt 
humiliated when once a Japanese on board ship who bad no idea of tho sur- 
roundings and circumstances under which we received our education, expressed 
his surprise to me ou seeing that oven amongst ourselves^ we talked oftener 
in English than in our own mother tongue, A sensitive India will never remain 
satisCed with this humiliating position. Switzciland Is divided into several 
cantons or provinces in each of which a different language is usually spoken 
according to its proximity to other countries snoh as France, Italy or Germany, 
yet it did not have to travel beyond its boundaries to find a common language 
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vinces ns one of Iho optional second lanpungos in tho University Education, the 
official bloc from the Director of Public Instruotion down to the Inspector of 
Schools opposed it on tho ground that iny province had no mother-tongue, that 
there was such n great divergence in the different dialects spoken in different dis- 
tricts, that no one language could bo designed ns the language of the province. 
■When I said in reply that tho differences between the English of ‘Wales and that of 
London w’ould bo no ground for Oxford & Cambridge Universities to hold that English 
was not the language of England, I found myself crying in tho wilderness. To-day it is 
no longer a question of tho U. P. Cabinet sitting to evolve a scheme for making 
Hindustani the chief medium of instruction in U, P. Schools, but the Hon’blo Mr. 
Rajagopalachariar, the Premier of Madras, is preaching that Hindustani— tho admitted 
language of Northern India — would best serve tho purposes of a common language 
even for the people of Southern India. Look at Wardha espousing tho cause of the 
language of Dollii and Luoknow and members of tho Bombay Legislative Council 
asking for permission to move resolutions in Hindustani. In this matter Mahatma 
Gandhi is justly entitled to our gratitude. However, it does not mean that we 
should necessarily have a Hindustani savouring of Persian and Arabic. I am think- 
ing of a Hindustani formed by the force of oircumsfances exisUng in India today. 
Every language iu this world is daily undergoing a process or change and evolution, 
however imperceptible it may be. A language is not born in a day. It is the net 
result of social and political conditions prevailing in a country which goes on 
changing. Just as the form and appearance of a grown-up man become for all 
practical purposes, different from what they w’ero in his childhood, so does a language 
change its form with its growth. Old English is uuintolligible to the present generation 
of Englishmen. Present-day Persian is different from the ancient form. Deccani 
Urdu of a hundred years ago is different from the present Urdu. Even Delhi Urdu 
is slightly different from its neighbouring Lucknow Urdu. The outward form of a 
spoken language will ever differ from society to society, and much more so from 
province to province. To express tho idea of “coming”, the etiquette and culture of 
one society may permit tho use of Hashrif whereas another society may find it 
simpler to express tho same idea with tho word ‘ana’. These considerations should 
not deter us as Indians from accepting Hindustani as a foundation on which to build 
a common language. It may be that the Hindustani spoken hundred years hence may 
gradually assume a garb fitting in closely with the then body politic of India. For 
these reasons, I believe that for tho purposes of a common language in India, 
Hindustani has a stronger case on its merits than any other current Indian dialect. 

If for the purposes of Federation, a common language for India is indispensable 
and the case of Hindustani is stiong enough on merits as shown above, then it seems 
to me that as far as tliis University is concerned, it should immediately make Urdu 
its medium of instruction especially when it happens to be the mother tongue of this 
Province. Those who would wait till it grows richer are sadly mistaken and argue in 
a circle. It w'ill remain poor as Jong as the Universities make no use of it in teach- 
ing all branches of knowledge. As shown above, a century has passed away without 
any appreciable advance of vernaculars because our Universities did not recognize 
them. On the other hand, the results of the experiment tried at Hyderabad h^e 
been very encouraging. Twenty years ago when Mr. N. A. Hydarij now The Bt. 
Hon’ble Sir Akber Hydari, attempted to make Urdu as the chief medium of instruc- 
tion in the Osmania University, people were found who entertained doubts as to the 
feasibility of the scheme. Even Sir Boss Alasood, the then Director of Public 
Instruction of Hyderabad State had his own doubts in the beginning, but had to 
change his views later on. The experience of the last 20 years has proved its success 
beyond the expectations of even those who started it. The Osmania University was 
born with an Urdu spoon in its mouth. It has been fed and nourished with this 
spoon till it has now reached the age of 20 years. This language agreed wonderfully 
well with its constitution and growth. To-day its degrees stand recogn^ea by 
Oxford, Cambridge and London Universities. Members _ of the Medical Uoara of 
England personally tested the efficiency of the instruction in_ medicine imparma 
through Urdu and were so satisfied that they recommended its recognition. T)r. 
Cecil Wakely is one of tho most eminent dootors and authors of England whose 
works in the soieuoe of medicine are, I am told, prescribed for the examination of 
‘University degrees in Medical Colleges of England. He remarked that it was a move 
in the right direction- and full of great potentialities for the future. Other great 
Scientists and Educationists not only of Europe but of Amerioa'hava visited it and 
put the hall mark of their approbation on its success. If our professor of Zoolozy 
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Dr, B, K. Dass, D. Sc. (London) was invited by the President of tho international 
Zcoio'ncal Congress of the world held at Lisbon in 1935 and his research works 
wore declared them as of the “highest order” ; Mr. H. E. Sherwani, our professor 
in History was invited by the International Congress of Historians hold in 1933 and 
bis researches in his line ware equally treated as of the highest order._ Dr. C. R 
Reddy, the Vico Chancellor of Andhra University when delivering his Osmania 
University Convocation Address remarked that ’ “Osmania University bids fair to 
bocomo in a much shorter time than perhaps people anticipate, one of the great 
centres of learnin" and research in onr country.” Ho proceeded to say that the 
“Osmania University had added a new note of impressive grandeur to onr system 
of University Education in which not merely Hyderabad but the entire country could 
legitimately pride.” Our graduates are free* from that inferiority complex which 
follows learning everything in a foreign language. Having served long as a Dean of 
the Faculty of Law in this University and acted as an examiner of LLB. students 
both of the Osmania and Allahabad Universities, I possess snifioient knowledge as to 
the comparative merits of both, and can state with confidence that as far as the 
grasp of legal principles and the training of the legal mind is concerned, tho former 
are in no way inferior to the latter. It should bo borne in mind that the currioulnm 
of both is almost the same, the only difference being that the former are saved from 
tho mental strain caused by cramming a foreign language and possess tho facility of 
expressing their ideas more easily in their mother tongue. The Sub-Committee 
appointed by the Agra University to advice its Executive Council on tho point is, 
in my opinion, not right in saying that Hindustani cannot immediately be adopted as 
the medium of instruction in Law. Tho example of Osmania University 
disproves it. In this matter, I agree with Prof. A. P. Dube, head of tho 
Law Department of the Allahabad University who, 1 believe, holds a contrary 
opinion. 1 understand the Government of the United Provinces has already 
got an authorized translation into Urdu of every Legislative enactment 
in force in that Province. The Osmania University has translated all law books 
proscribed for L. L. B. Examination into Urdu. A graduate in law of tho Osmania 
University who has read his jurispradenoe, law of torts or contract etc, through 
translations in Urdu may not probably show as much command over tho legal 
pbraseoiogy of Euglish language as a graduate-in-law of tho Agra Univorsity, but 
I think that mentally tho former is in no way inferior, if not superior, to the latter. 
Tins reminds mo of the sarcastic remarks which an English paper once made on 
some gross grammaticial mistakes in punctuation etc. which _ _M. Clemenocau — tho 
“I® Gx-President of France — made in his English composition. _ If I can_ create 
iho brains of M. Clemenceau in my Indian students, I do not mind even if they 
make mistakes grosser than those of which this French Statesman was said to bo 
pi'uy. It is a que.'ition of balance of advantage only. "VTo should look to real worth 
snd merits. In tho case of the Osmania University tho staunch pessimists of yester- 
day are strong optimists of to-day, and I believe that if you adopt the same 
system of instruction, your strong pessimists of to-day will become staunch optimists 
Cl to-morrow. I should not bo surprised if even the Senate of tho Allahabad Uni- 
versily which at one time ridiculed my resolution on tho question of making Hindu- 
stani as one of the optional subjects may bo forced by circumstances to make it a 
medmm of instruction. It is only a question of time. Even as light follovrs the 
sun. so would the status and position of the mother tongue of a ^ people follow a 
Government by the people who have full control over their edncational policy. Ju 
this Province, the founders of M. A. O Cfcdlcge at Aligarh were tho first to conceive 
the idca of a people’s Universitv org.anized and run mainly by tho people and it will 
bo in the fitness of things if thmr successors should be tho first to set the ball 
rolling by making Uidu as the medium of University Diucation. 

A University has three main function to perform— to preserve knowledge, to add 
to preserved knowledge, nnd at hast to use that accumulated store of knowledge 
for the advancement nod making of men. The last is the end and the first two are 
means only. 1 ivill dc.al wiih the last, viz., the making of man which practically 
Roonots to character building which is the crux of cdncalion. It Is character which 
lowers man. It is character which raises man. To this subject, onr Universities 
might well devote time and energy commensurate with its importance. I am afraid 
they concentrate their atientioa too much on examinations end the p>s**cas of 
s^tudents, 1 have been told that in America, there arc Universities which do not 
hold examinations at all but merely certify the number of terms which a 

l-nivcTsity student kept, with certain remarks ns to his behaviour tfc., leaving it 
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to hiB employer to judge for himself ns to the mcritB of the Btudent. This may be 
another extreme, but it fiho-ws •vvlmt value some UniversitieB attach to degree exa- 
minations. However the building of a man’s character remains the main function of 
a University. In the intorestB of character building alone of mankind I wish that 
there could bo a Federation of the world Universities collaborating and pooling to- 
gether their experiences after every five years so much so that while French 
and Oerman guns might bo sending their reverberating sounds against each other 
over Rhineland, their Universities might be found putting their heads together under 
the_ shadow of those very guns, attempting to solve the problems of character and 
trying to tench the true value of their acts of bombardment in the scheme of human 
life, Oharncter is a thing which can be moulded. The future of humanity ia bound 
up with knowledge of Truth and whnt Truth can be of greater value than to know 
how to mould human character ? When such knowledge is acquired and character 
moulded accordingly, it is then that rays of pence may begin creeping into human 
life, and wars may be avoided not by preparations for war, but by the dissemination 
of true knowledge ns bow to mould men. To Universities may then belong the 
credit of achieving what pacts and treaties between Sovereigns could not so far 
achieve. However, if the Universities of India alone federate with this common 
object, their combined cfTorts may give greater stimulus to the unification of India 
than the Federation of Provinces into a Federal Government. Character, character 
and character is the crying need of the day. Even Congress has begun showing 
signs of weakness of character, Our Schools and Colleges are really mints for 
character moulding. A Jnpnncase once told me that when Japan wanted to prepare 
his country for war against America, students, before teaching started in Schools, 
were collected in a Hail and the master put the following question, 'Why are you 
being educated ? All the boys were expected to reply in chorus ‘To fight against 
America’. That is how Japan moulded the character of its men to suit our imme- 
diate purpose. Is there anything wrong, if we, to suit our immediate purposes, 
collect our students in (ho Strntebey Hall every day and nsk them ‘Why 
are you being educated ?’ and our Muslim boys wore to reply in a 

chorus ‘To live a truthful life, to servo our mother country India and to 
love humanity regardless of caste and creed. Apparently, ■\V'cstern countries 
believe to-day in Force, and to achieve their objects they are running a 
regular race in armament. In creating this mentality their education is 
responsible. Hatred is inseparable from Force. Whereevor there is the use of 
Force, hatred roars up its head. Whereevor there is hatred, the tendency to use 
Force comes in. Therefore tho whole ideology of Iho West today is of Force and 
Hatred. A son of India has appeared on tho scone and is preaching non-violence 
and love as tho proper mentality for human beings to cultivate. Ho is applying this 
philosophy of man to practical politics and is trying to achieve tho freedom of India 
through it How far this experiment will succeed tho future alone will prove. But 
one thing is certain. True love can kill hatred, but hatred cannot equally kill true 
love. Love is certainly stronger than hatred. And if there is Love all over humanity 
there remains no eccasion for tho use of Force. Anyhow this son of India is true 
to the ideals of Eastern philosophy. Universities can be the best custodians of 
national ideologies. The character of gradutes is moulded according to the ideologies 
of their Universities. Anyhow, I want the slogan of tho Muslim University to end 
with ‘Love of Humanity’ which can kill all hatred, I wish all the Indian IJnivorsities 
to give serious consideration to the question of character-building on national lines. 

I think that the best way of forming character would be to create a sort of spiritual 
mentality in our boys. In Islamic literature, there is much material to form character. 
Man is a creature who is formed by imitation and who moulds himself according to 
acts that he learns or sees of others. The whole of ‘Sahib 'j.Al Bukhari’ is full of 
thousands of traditions, and sayings of our Prophet and incidents ot his d.sjly 
which have a direct bearing on the formation-of character. There is a wide iiela 
for selection. A complete code of morals can bo made. Tho University^ is muslim 
and Islamic culture can be made the basis of the character of Mushm students. 
Good points of character are common to all religions. On those good points, we can 
all be cemented together. Religion is a ready made philosophy of man for all practical 
purposes. Apart from faith, religion is a greater living force which can be utilized 
for the good of humanity. In giving religions to humanity tho East stands first. In 
the domain of religion, tho West stands bowing before the East. Therefore m attempt- 
ing to form character through religion, we are simply true to our own East, Accor- 
ding to old Islamic practice the education of a Muslim boy commenced with teaching 
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religions books. The present system does not leave time enough /or such a beginning. 
In the death of his ola system of education may lie an explanation for the general 
tveakness of character that we observe in many of our educated men. .Anyhow your 
University may try to implement what was left incomplete in the early stages of 
education. 

Again, it is life that makes character. A religions and spiritual life will greatly 
help the formation of character. If, in Cambridge University, attendance at Church 
service and the reading of a few verses from the Bible in the Dining Hall every 
day before taking lunch have been considered necessary for the formation of the 
character of its students, 1 do not see any reason why the saying of daily prayers 
or attendance at Friday sermons should not be enforced as strictly for Muslim student 
as attendance at regular classes. Of course, our Muslim Professors should be 
similarly tuned, otherwise they will never carry convictions to their pupils and the 
^demio atmosphere will never be religious or spiritual. It should be a matter of 
University policy to which all should conform. Those who do not believe in it may 
be allowed to leave Muslim University and find some other congenial place. Such 
rules will, I believe, not only have the most salutary effect on the formation of tho 
character of our students but also enhance the prestige and reputation of the Univer- 
sity to whioh Muslims of the best class will be attracted. For daily and Friday 
sermons preachers of the right type will have to be employed. Sermons should bo in 
a language which can be understood by the audience. Even prayers in Arabic without 
knowing their meaning will have no effect on the formation of character. From that 
point of view, our teachers should be broadminded enough. I happened to join a 
1 u ^ u Intermediate Class. I had to attend sermons on the Bi ble for 

®our every day under College regulations. Bev. Mr. Mansel, the Principal of 
me College would take up some subject relating to general morals or rules of human 
conanct and carry his teachings to the very heart of his listeners. I must admit that 
r t ® sermons left lasting impressions on my mind without shaking 

my helm Islam. A liberal-minded man he dealt with the subject in a most liberal 
spirit. His object was to make men of his students and'" not to convert them. I 
oeiieve evei^ religion has got snfiioient materia! to form character on some common 
oasis, it the chief function of a University is to make men, then, devoting half an 
Iti the Muslim University for forming the character of its students 
imongh leotnres and sermons is not much. I do not suggest that no facilities for 
religions education exist in the Muslim University. Perhaps we have only to tighten 
me arrangements that do exist. These lectures and sermons may inolnde not only 
teaching, but may cover a wide field of knowledge. Suppose we want to 
oveiop a spirit of religious toleration amongst the students of the Mnslim University. 
^“®‘® mstory of great Muslim Eulers can be called to onr aid. The Muslim 
of Palestine never touched sanctuaries of the Jews and hesitated even to 
V piec® of ground which he considered was consecrated to 

itiftn come nearer home. In Hyderabad State if there are five 

nousanu mosqnes, there exist twenty four thousand temples scattered all over the 
midst of the most populated areas of the Dominions. Their juxta- 
position speaks eloquently of the religions toleration of those who rnied over tho 
bn ^^® Muslim ruler of Golconda Fort built a mosque on its top, 

no aid not touch the temple close by, which exists up to the present day. If there 
ure grants of land and cash made by the Muslim rulers for the support of Muslim 
religions institntions, similar grants of Jagirs and cash of the most liberal character 
uere made by the same rulers to temples and Hindu institutions within tho Domi- 
nions. The current registers of the Revenue aud tho Accountant General’s Offices 
near testimony to the sime. The teachings of Islam would never permit the Jews of 
® P.®?®try to be turned out bag and baggage of their homes. Therefore to teach 
„,“Sions toleration to your Muslim students, you have not to go to "West for literature 
the aid of any other reiigion. The history of India has yet to be written on 
bnto'* hues. Ail tho resources for forming character are lying before you. Yoa 
ev;® oo'y 1® utilize them. There are other ways of encouraging toleration. Iriend- 
Univ .^0^ 1® student life are linked with the strongest ties. I fcnow_ the _ Muslim 
admits non-muslim students freely and for the sake of bringing Hindu and 
of ®‘®^e®ts still closer, it should make it a point to reserve a certain percentage 
opeuiaily for Hindu students. Oxford and Cambridge reserve a certain 
*•?'" olodents coming from India and the Colonies. Interchange of Professore 
“ween Universities is easy. I wonder whether interchange of a lew students is 
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possiblo, A Foderatlon of Indiaa Universities may make it possible. The special 
efforts will be repaid in the long run through the formation of character on national 
lines. 

Discipline is another phase of character. It affects the whole of our national life, Tou 
will seldom find our people forming a queue so readily as English people would do on 
occasions of largo gatherings. Discipline forms a trait of their national character. Are 
our Indian Universities giving sufficient time and attention to this trait of character 
among students ? The opinion of the Enquiry Committee which reported as to 
conditions prevailing in the Lucknow University is not very encouraging. The pro- 
ceedings of Students’ Conference at Bombay & Karachi show the direction in which 
the wind is blowing. Much depends upon those who are in charge of discipline. I 
was present in the Muslim Educational Conference held at Aligarh in Z894 when 
Sir Syed Ahmad was alive. The doors of the Stratchoy Hall opened after an inter- 
val. The students tried to rush in poll mell. Sir Byed came down fiom the dais, 
stood up before the disorderly crowd of boys and began weeping before them. The 
boys wore stunned. He said he was weeping because he had no reply to give to 
their parents who had sent their sons to M.A.O. College to learn discipline. This 
heart to heart talk was sufficient to turn them into most orderly entrants to the 
Hall. There may bo no such disciplinarian in Aligarh today who could weep over an 
act of indiscipline on the pait of his pupils, but still ho can do much by 
his own acts and sense of discipline. The doors of the Muslim University 
should bo shut against^ those who are guilty of indiscipline. A few students 
well disciplined and with character will bring more credit to University than 
hundreds without discipline and character. As the premier of the U. P. remarked 
on one occasion, “strikes wore unknown in our school days. They aro 

characteristic of labouring classes and not of those who have come for learning 
and knowledge,” J hope our students will ever remain above this aud show their 
Islamic character by strict obedience to rules of discipline. The very conception of 
Islam is submission to lawful authority. If any seeds of indiscipline aro fonnd in 
Muslim University, I have no doubt tiiat tho authoiitios will weed them out, before 
they spread their contagion. Again tho mania for taking active part in politics should 
never bo allowed to creep into your Univoisity. As an educationist once remarked 
students aro like unhatchod chickens in an egg. At their ago their judgments aro 
generally influenced by emotions and passions and cannot bo called quite free. 
Students are diverted from their real business which is to acquire knowledge. 
They should not arrogate to themselves the position of Judges and lay down 
rules for tho guidance of' ddois in political matters. Is is no use for tho 
Congress President to bewail tho conduct of tho students of tho Eajshahi 
College when ho himself on another occasion did not object to students taking part 
in active 'politics. They may have a political subject for debate in the Union for 
tho sake of education as it is done at Cambridge or Oxford. But tho spirit should 
begin with debate and end with debate. It will not bo to tho interest of University 
also to create parties based on political views within its precincts. Its atmosphere 
should remain pure and above politics, I would suggest that every student who 
joins the Muslim University sliould bo asked to sign a pledge that he will submit to 
rules of discipline and will not take active part in politics, A broach of these rules 
should lead to expulsion, There might bo a character roll for every student which 
would contain a correct record of all tho activities in which he takes part and 
throws light on his University career. His employer may sometimes attach more 
importance to this character roll than to his University degree. This will have a 
salutary effect upon tho general conduct of your students also. Let them carry n 
polish of Islamic culture with them, but their characters may bo so modelled as to 
make them religious without bigotry and patriots without extremism to servo thoir 
community as a part of tho whole, without being communal or harbouring hatred to 
other communities. 

Now, a few words to those Graduate friends who will soon be parting company 
with thoir Alma Mater. Having myself gone through a similar Convocation function 
of my own Alma Mater — the Allahabad University — I can easily step into your shoos 
and imagine tho character of your mingled feelings of to-day— joy at your success in 
examination, sorrow for leaving old associations and friends, and fear of 
tho struggle of life lying ahead. As to the future, you must bo prepared 
to fight tho batllo of life with all tho force of that character which you 
havo acquired hero. You may not bo treading a smooth path strown 
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with roses, but may meet witli many pitfalls, and ups and downs on your 
way to success. The world will judge you by those qualities of character which 
were not so much required in student life. Just as the success of a physician in 
life depends not so much upon his knowledge of the properties of medicines taught 
to him in his class room as upon his capacity to use them correctly in the cases 
of patients who approach him for treatment, so your success in life depend not 
so muoh upon the class or degree shown in the parchment handed over to you 
today as upon your possession of those qualities which go to make a practical man. 
In the course of the struggle lying ahead, the surroundings under which 
you were brought up at home, the education which you received in your school 
and the part which this University played in moulding your character will all be 
on trial. You will be tested not so muoh by that you have been storing in your 
brain for examination purposes but by what yon assimilated in your character from 
the education you received so far. However there is one rule of conduct which 
can carry you safely through, and will throw much credit on your home, on your 
school as well as on your Alma Mater. It is this. Make ‘Truth’ your guiding prin- 
ciple. I use the word ‘Truth’ in the broadest sense of the term. By ‘Truth’ 
I mean that _ living force, that attribute of God which manifests itself in laws 
pervading this Universe whether they relate to matter or sonl. Conform your 
character to those God-made eternal laws ; and yon • will be on a safe road to 
success. The laws of God can never err, and to act on them will never lead you 
astray. Again, as yon know, God has given to man a power called ‘Conscience’ 
which always remains pointing to Truth like a Mariner’s Compass that never fails 
to point the true direction on a voyage even in the darkest hour of the night on 
a most tumultuous ocean. The knowledge and learning which this University has 
already given you implemented by this voice of God will ever be ready to guide 
you in finding the line of Truth on every occasion when you have to decide as to 
the course of conduct to be followed. If you want to be true to yonr material 
body, follow; the laws which govern matter. For this, the sciences which you 
learnt in this University will help you. If you want to be true to your spiritual 
mner self, follow Universal laws that relate to the rise and fall of souKor spirit. 

consant study of your inner self in the light of yonr own conscience 
and religion will help you. The height of yonr rise as a man in this life will be in 
proportion to the strength with which you grasp Truth and make it yonr guiding 
rule of conduct. Your body may die, but its effect on your real self will survive, 
bo lar as we can see, there is a never-ending chain of causes and effect in this 
"“'ycrse. The present is the effect of the past and the future will be the effect 
Of the present. These are eternal laws. "With truthfulness in your hand, you can 
«oer clear of Scylla and Oharybdis to that shore of everlasting peace and happiness 
wmoh every soul would like to have after its release from the prison of the body, 
^ive a truthful life and even death will be welcome to yon. With the help of Truth, 
you may solve the very problem of life. 

, My nQx:t advice to you is to live in a spirit of service, Akbar— the_ great poet 
ot Allahabad— simply embodied a Truth in beautiful verse, when he said that the 
greatest ambition of the present generation seemed to be to pass the B. A., 
examination, enter into service, retire on pension and then die. This should not be 
yonr only ambition. Look at everything with a spiritual mentality. When yon join 
a service or profession, specialize yourself in some branch of it with the object of 
leaving it richer and better than you found it. This is a debt which yon owe to 
nnmanity. Specialization will be a golden rule for yonr success in life also. Start 
yonr new career in a spirit of service which yon may go on> strengthening. To 
Parpen this spirit join if possible some humanitarian association or organization as a 
nobby, so that when you retire, that hobby and spirit may continue to give sufficient 
nonrishment to your soul up to the last moment. Live to serve others, and die 
serving. With the service of others, yon were so benefitted as to reach your present 
stature. Let others be now benefitted by your service. India needs service from her 
sons so_ badly today. Will yon not be true to yonr own mother country ? Behind 
mis spirit of service there is an immense force of God which will keep yon happy 
“pm in days of adversity and of prosperity. The impelling force behind your acts 
suonld be a desire to serve other human beings who are really rays emanating from 
, sop? so badly today. Will yon not be true to yonr own mother country ? Be- 
hind this spirit of service there is an immense force of God which will keep yon 
nappy both in days of adversity and of prosperity. The impelling force behind yonr 
02 
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acts should bo a desire to servo other human beings who aro really rays emanating 
from the samo sun to which you belong. Remember, it is a question of angle of 
vision only. You can support your own family and say that you are doing it in a 
spirit of sorVico. Spirit you aro, and a spiritual life you should live. 

Again, do not think that the days of student life have coma to an end today. In 
fact they have begun today on a wider scale. Mr. DeGruyther, my Law Professor 
at the Canning College, used to say that the difference between an Indian and English 
lawyer was that after passing the Bar Examination the former thought that the days 
of study were over, whereas the latter acted as if they were only beginning. 

Again, your vision of this life should over bo that of an optimist. In everything, 
you see signs of design and scheme. It is impossible that there should be no design 
or scheme underlying this panorama of human life. The very nature of our concep- 
tion of God leads us to tho conclusion that whatever be the scheme, it will be for 
the good of humanity. All round wo see good coming out of evil. Therefore difdcult 
though tho problem of minority and majority may be, yet India must certainly be 
progressing towards a goal for tho good of all. The minority and tho majority will 
eventually have to learn to live together. The sight of Hindus, Muslims, Christians 
and Parsis living so amicably together for centuries in the past is unique In itself on 
this globe. Today, they fight on some trivial point. Tomorrow they begin living as 
close neighbours with only a wall intervening between their houses. My best friend 
was a Hindu, Babu Shoo Sahal, to whom I owe so much in my life. Do not be led 
away by spasmodic eruptions which I treat as signs not of disruption but of a process 
of readjustment through which every country which is in a stage of transition mast 
pass. Maintain a correct perspective of things. Your Syed or Pathan should never 
look upon Arabia or Afghanistan as his homo. Tour forefathers decided to make 
India their homo and you need not bo too sentimental on this point now. Such 
settled facts cannot bo unsettled. Love Indian soil ; love all those who live on this 
soil irrespective of caste or creed ; respect every culture and religion that go side ^ 
side with your own on this beautiful land of yours. A rainbow acquires its beauty 
by the masterly mingling of its colours. Yours is a country of rainbow cultures and 
creeds. Our different cultures, if properly mixed, may add to the beauty of the whole. 
This will be made possible if the real position and value of man’s life be found out 
and taught by our Universities. Therefore remain cheerful and optimistic up ,to thn 
last moment, I do not think that tho solution of tho communal problem lies in belt 
theory. If they could live together for centuries in tho past, tho chances are, they 
could do so for centuries in future. The solution lies in your knowledge of 
value of things, and that knowledge you must have sooner or later. If your ideas 
of values of things remain wrong, where is the guarantee that these Muslim and 
Hindu belts will not begin fighting gainst each other in future with greater 
bitterness. Germany wants to form a Gorman belt in Europe^ to make it strong 
enough to get colonies. Wo have gone too far In our distribution of population _ to 
retrace our steps. The belt theory is not a proper solution from the point of view 
of humanity. Be pleased with this life. Remain optimistic and cheerful. Everything 
is leading to tho good of humanity. 

One word more and I have done, “Remain truthful to your Alma Mater, it 
has given its best to you. It is now your turn to give your best to it. Farewell, 
my friends. I wish you a happy and successful career in this life. May God help 
you. 


The Rangoon University Convocation 

The following is the text of the address delivered by the Hon’blo Sir Mya Bu, 
Kt., Bar-at-law, .Vice-Chancellor, University of Rangoon at tho Annual Convocation 
nf the Rangoon University held on Thursday, tho 8th, December 1938. 

One of the main events of the year is the proposal to amend the Rangoon Uni- 
versity Act. Two and half years ago Government set up a Committee to enquire 
into the working of the Act and to ascertain what amendments, if any, were_ nece- 
ssary or desirable. The recommendations of that Committee, and the views of 
interested bodies on those recommendations, were examined by Government, and 
an amending Bill was drafted. The Bill was introduced in the House of Representa- 
tives during the last session, but it is yet to be seen whether it will be placed on 
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the stafafe book ia its present from. The University authorities took all possible 
steps to place their views before the House, and I trust that they will be duly 
weighed and considered. I hope that those who are charged with the responsibility 
of shaping and moulding the future of this University, will bear uppermost in their 
minds that the ultimate purpose of a modern University is that it should be a centre 
for the cultivation and advanoement of knowledge, as also the training ground for 
mo formation of character in the youth of the Country. As a public Institution the 
University has no right to ignore, but welcomes public criticism, and will do all it 
can to give effect to the same so long as it is constructive in nature and intended to 
the efficiency of work and to maintain a high academic standard. 

. The desire for an Investigation into the teaching conducted in the IJniverslty and 
ite Colleges, with a view to making readjustments as the changing times and 
circumstances may require, has not only been felt by those outside the University, 
cut also by its teachers. The academic body believes that such an investigation may 
most profitably be conducted by persons, who, by reason of their academic quali- 
Mations and by experience of University education, are best fitted for the work, 
ine senate has from time to time since 1933 petitioned to the Chancellor that a 
wmmission of experts be appointed for this purpose. When news was received in 
mis country of toe appointment, by the Secratary of State for the Colonies, of an 
Commission to enquire into toe possibilities for higher education in Malay, 
oolh the Council and Senate urged too Chancellor to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to invite the Commission to Bangoon to conduct an investigation here. The 
however had to be abandoned when it was learnt that, even if agreement 
could be obtained for too Commission to visit Burma, it would be able to devote 
only a brief period to the Bangoon University. 

In the last Convocation Address, His Excellency referred to the gap that existed 
oDtween the graduate and the cultivator and advised University students to guide 
and assist villagers in making the best use of all the means which are now available 
mr the improvement of their comfort and standard of living. An important step 
has been taken in that direction by the revival, in an improved form, of the Agri- 
cultural College at Mandalay and its recognition as a Constituent College of the 
University. Degree Courses in Agriculture were started on the 16tb June 1938 and 
we look forward to the Convocation in 1940 when the first group of graduates in 
Agriculture, young men specifically trained for and devoted to toe purpose mentioned 

Sis Excellency, will receive their degrees. 

while University education is primarily intended for those within her walls, j’et 
one of the University's important functions is to disseminate knowledge in all 
possible ways. Members of toe staff in toe past have from time _ to time delivered 
lootures of and short courses to the public. The Standing Committee of the Senate 
has now appointed a University Committee for Extra Mural Teaching and under the 
auspices of this Committee a very successful course of lecturo was given during 
the monsoon term. Other courses aro in contemplation and will be given in too 
near future. 

One of the questions that is attracting much attention nowdays is the question of 
unemployment, especially among the educated classes. “While this problem has not 
yet attained the serious proportions it has reached in many other countries, it is 
still sufficiently grave in Burma, and is liable to become more acute as time goes on. 
Experts are agreed that this problem is primarily an economic one and that the 
only satisfactory solution lies in a organization of too economic and social pattern 
ot toe country and its people. This is a process which cannot successfully be com- 
pleted in one generation -, and meanwhile toe University must continue to turn out 
mcreasing numbers of graduates while we cannot hope for a corresponding increase 
in the number of vacant posts to which they may seek admission. 

Statistics reveal to us that nearly sixty per cent of toe students who come up to 
the University fail to get beyond the intermediate stage. It is evident that many of 
those students would have pursued quite successful life careers had they been 
diverted, at the pre -University stage, to vocations suited to their individual tempera- 
ment or ability. To effect this a reorganization of the Secondary Education systom 
is necessary, and it is gratifying to note that steps to that end are being taken by 
too departments conoerned. 

In certain European countries a different method Las been adopted to solve the 
problem, by introducing a numerus clausus whereby toe number of admissions to 
the Universities is restricted. Such a measure may sorve only as a temporary 
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remedy, bat no instituion of higher learning can justify its adoption as a general 
policy. Especially in this country where we look forward to the development and 
proper working of democratic institutions I trust it will never be necessary to with- 
hold higher education from any person who is qualified to benefit by it. This is not 
to say, however, that the difficulty will be lessened by the award of University de- 
grees to all who may appear and be successful at University Examinations, irrespec- 
tive of whether they have undergone regular courses of instruction or not. when 
graduates who have had the benefit of systematic training not only in selected 
branches of knowledge, but what is equally important, in the arts of good citizenship, 
are finding the problem of suitable employment sufficiently grave, to others without 
similar equipment, it must be well nigh insurmountable. 

The contribution that the University can make towards the solution of this prob- 
lem is by providing the right type of education and by helping the employers to 
recruit the right kind of persons. It can get into contact with prospective employers, 
to acertain from them their requirements with respect to the number of posts avail- 
able under them for University trained men and women, and to the kind of training 
most suited to those posts. This Information the University can place before its 
students ; and such as may select definite careers can be advised and directed in their 
academic courses with a speoiGo aim in view. To achieve this object the University 
hopes to establish in the near future an Employment Board. A scheme has been 
prepared for the constitution of this Board and I trust that the necessary funds to 
bring it into being will be found. In this connection I desire to thank the Burma 
Chamber of Commerce for their generous offer of Es. 2,500 per annum towards the 
expenses of this Board when formed. It is a generally recognised fact that a large 
majority of students join the University with no deGnite career in view, but with a 
vague nope that after they have obtained their degrees they would secure an appoint- 
ment in one of the Government Services. The Employment Board will be able to 
present other possible careers for the consideration of nowlv joined students^ and to 
help them to direct their studies towards a purposive end. While this Board will Gll a 
much needed want, we must not expect it to be a complete solution for the unem ploy- 
meut problem. The true solution must lie in a change of outlook in those seeking 
higher education. Young men and women undergoing training usually look on the 
University as a means of obtaining a degree for the purpose of securing a salaiiod 
post. They must realise that the true object and ideal of a University education is 
intellectual culture in the highest and widest sense. Following this ideal does not 
necessarily mean that a student becomes unGtted to take active part in the affairs 
of life ; for this ideal, truly conceived, seldom falls to be of use in securing material 
advantages. On this point I may quote the words of Cardinal Newman who says ; 
“The man who has learned to think and to reason and to compare and to discrimi- 
nate and to analyse, who has reGned his taste, and formed his judgment and 
sharpened his mental vision will not indeed at once become a lawyer, a statesman, 
a physician, an engineer, or a man of business, but he will be placed in that state of 
intellect in which he can take up any of these services and callings with an ease, a 
grace, a versatility and a success to which another is a stranger. In this sense then 
mental culture is emphatically useful.” 

It cnly remains for mo to exhort the candidates “to conduct themselves suitably 
unto the position to which by the degrees conferred on them, they have attained. 
Graduates of the University of Rangoon, I congratulate you on the success you have 
achieved, and convey to you the best wishes of the University for your snccess m 
life. During the course of the ceremony certain questions have been put to you, 
and I am conGdent that your responses have come, not only from your lips but 
also from your hearts. Lot me, once more, invito your attention to the obligations 
you have undertaken and the implications contained therein. In promising to conduct 
yourselves in your daily life and conversation as become members of this University, 
you have taken a pledge of a Gduciary nature for the knowledge that yon have 
acquired in the University can aohievo nothing unless you _ hold it in trust ana nso 
it in proper and wise manner and the skill you have attained will bo of no value 
in society, unless you make use of it in your daily life as a trustee for the common 
good. In pledging yourself to support and promote the causo of morality ana sound 
learning yon are reminded of the words “With Truth and Loyalty” which form the 
motto of our University. The undertaking to uphold and advance social order and 
tho well-being of your fellow men implies that so far as you aro_ able, you will nso 
your knowledge and skill in harmonizing humau relations and bring about a state of 
mutual helpfulness. You arc now leaving tho sheltered crlm of tho University to 
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sail on iho troubled waters of life. I am certain that no more among you has any 
illusions about the grim realities that you will now be called upon to face. Obstacles 
will lie in your path but if you look on them as challenges to your skill you may 
not only triumph over them but will also achieve a self-confidence and seli-controI 
which will enable you to face future difficulties. When you are assailed by doubt 
ns to the proper course of action or conduct, remind^ yourself of the phligations yon 
have entered upon to-day for the precepts implied in them will ever guide 
you aright. . , , . . . 

And finally, in addition to the fact that yon hold your skill and knowledge in trust 
for the good of mankind, yon are also stewards of the honour and reputation of the 
University. As members of its alumni you are now entitled to take^ a share in 
guiding ite future development and progress ; and if the degree with which yon have 
been invested to-day has any value for yon I exhort yon to guard, most jealously, 
the fair name of the institution which has conferred it on you. 


The Lucknow University Convocation 

The following address was delivered on the lOlh. December 1938_by the Hon’ble 
Pandit Oovind-Ballabh Pant at the Convooation of the Lucknow University at the 
Sixteenth Annual Conference of the University at Luoknow : — 

Edneation is co-exfensive with human life and interests. There are several prob- 
hms which are peculiar to our Universities. Controversies regarding^ Federal or 
Residential Universities, rivalries between arts and science, the competing claims of 
modern and olasical languages, the defects of our edncational system with its intense- 
ly literary and abstract character and the need for giving it a vocational bias and 
introdnoing mechanical commercial and technical subjects to a substantial extent in 
thB_ University cnrrioulum have claimed public attention and been stressed by 
tneir protagonists from time to time. I have no desire to deal with these matters 
in aetnih In the midst, however, of Idiversity and variety — whatever _ be the form, 
me method or the content of eduoatiou — there is a fundamental uniformity. The 
entire fnbrio of Universities, irrespective of any apparent marks of difference of 
conflicting views and pursuits must be animated by a common purpose, a universal 
reared in and dominated by high and noble ideals. 

At a time like the present, when nations are arming themselves at a furious 
pace and a world war may be upon us at any moment we should remind ourselves 
constantly of the eternal verities which form the essential feature and the real 
naiimark of University life. The ideals of a University have been defined and 
preacned in no uncertain terms by writers of repute and men of letters and culture, 
rp<mlh fi, ."world to-day seems to have sadly deviated from them, with the 
esuit tnat it is faced with a serious crisis which threatens the very existence of 
V doctrines which men of light and learning have held dear, the 
orees mating for universal progress and happiness are being thrown into the 
eiting pot. The prospect for humanity looks gloomy and -is giving cause for 
thp ‘concern and anxiety to thoughtful people. Recent events in the history of 
ne world indicate the bankruptcy of the dominant powers. Abyssinia, China, 
pain and Czechoslovakia bear a painful testimony to the degradation which has 
- .'‘’t fhere is moral anarchy in international affairs and the rule of the big stick 
cpnin c might has become almost nniversal. All that man achieved after 
of v' travail and tribulation seem to be crumbling into dust and the forces 
centn° • barbarism seem to bo raising their head. The cherished heritage of 

atrn?)-^^ human achievement, courago and sacrifice is seriously menaced. The 
and p PS^'Pctrated by Germany on the Jews are simply revolting and inhuman 
exip f barbarities of the iron and mediaeval ages. Italy is, to some 

mnrni Germany’s example in this respect. All this derangement of 
diqppl sudden and unexpected phenomenon. The germs of the 

depnol*^’ point in these shocking barbarities, lie 
y P.®*-' ■ttis world_ has been in a state of ceaseless disequilibrium for several years, 
nnimp mistrnst, consuming greed, vain arrogance and mutnal 

Wn u have been predominant, and the forces of reason, culture and humanity 
and a serious set-back. The hallowed names of democracy, freedom 

“ua liberty have been used as " - - - - ■ ■<’ - 

aggrandisement. 


a cloak for personal, racial or national 
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"What is' true of tho political field is equally true of the economic. There was 
dislocation of economic forces daring tho war, followed by a certain amount of 
rehabilitation, which however proved unstable. The economic system has been 
crippled and seems lo be completely out of gcer since. The world seemed to be 
forging ahead towards new levels of material prosperity when the depression set in 
and the entire structure collapsed. As in tho political so in tho economic sphere 
fanaticism aijd stupid superstition to the oxclusion of reason brought about a 
lamentable catastrophe. Conflicts duo to unreason, cowardice and greed were 
visible everywhere. Instead of economic stabilisation, wo had a series of economic 
crisis in quick succession, accompanied by currency warfare, restrictions on produc- 
tion, prohibition or strict regulation of imports, economic Isolation and intense 
economic conflicts and antagonism to tho detriment of the entire human race. It 
is most amazing and depressing that all this should have happened when nature 
and providence wero prolific in their bounty and munificence, and when the world 
had shrunk, distances had been annihilated and men and women, old and young, in 
difierent quarters of tho globe had been brought into close and living contact with 
one anothei>' through telephone, wireless, aeroplane, radio and other similar 
blessing of science. Besides, there was no real justification for this conflict 

and exclusive isolation. 

While until tho last war tho sources of man and the gifts of nature were 
limited, there has been a remarkable progress in this direction in recent years. 

Parodoxical though it may seem, the slump and tho consequential impoverishment 
were duo to tho existence of plenty in most countries. Since the war, tho output 
of commodities has gone up considerably. The world economic surveys of the 
League of Nations clearly show that there has been a considerable increase in 
commodity out-put and what la still more important there is an unlimited capacity, 
in nature to turn out in an almost unbounded measure whatever man needs. 

AVhile filled with an ardent desire to servo those near about you, you should not 
forgot that, with tho modern facilities of communication and transport, with the 
inter-dependence of nations any event of importance occurring in any country 
has its reaction and repercussions in tho other happening elsewhere. You 

cannot therefore afford lo be indifferent to what is happening elsewhere. You 
will have to shoulder the burden of tho world. If forces of reaction gam 

asoendanoy in any part of tho world your country cannot remain unaffected 
thereby. You should regard yourselves as citizens of the world and every- 
thing tending to oircumsoribe tho field or service should bo repugnant to you. 
Universities are meant to equip you for tho highest and tho noblest achievements m 
the widest sphere. You should not let your manhood be dwarfed and eclipsed by com- 
munal considerations, Communalism is a negation of culture and incomnatible^ ivith a 
liberal faith. The communal virus has crept even into our educational institutions 
in some places. This is most deplorable. At least in the pure intellectual 
atmosphere of the Universities your thoughts and dreams and ambitions should tran- 
scend the narrow communal orbit. 

The University is a place of probation for you. You have ample opportunity for 
discipline and training. A balanced mind endowed with tho faculty of reasoning ana 
independent judgment is the key to intellectual happiness and moral equipoise. An 
educated man must be able instinctively to perceive and do tho right thing. 

Social or economic arrangements wliich cannot bear the scurtiny of tho cannons 
of human dignity should not be acceptable to him, and anything that bears harshly 
or unfairly on any section of the community should not be countenanced by him. 
Custom and tradition should not bo a stumbing block to him but merely a steppmg- 
stono. . . . , 4 

A considerable section of our populatiou is still labouring under various social ana 
civil disabilities. Sometimes they are looked upon as less than human and_ deniea 
the rights and privileges to which every member of the public has an innerent 
right and claim. Culture recognizes the dignity of man and regards all men as_ equal 
in the sight of God. A cultured person should not content until he sees social in- 
justice completely remedied, , , j a 

University education has come in for a lot of criticism. Nobody can deny tnat 
there are many defects in it and ample room for improvement, I nave myself been 
conscious of several deficiencies, some of which should in my opinion bo regarded as 
serious, hut I would strongly deprecate tho imposition of any artiMial restraints witn 
a view to restricting tho growing tide of University education, We should recast tno 
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system, bat I cannot persuade myself to believe that knowledge is datgerons or that 
any man is made the worse beoanse of the education he has received, _ Some 
haVo eonoto the length of even recommending recruitment to the public services at 
the undergraduate stage, so that students may not flock to the Universities. ! may also 
add that 1 have no particular prejudice against Universities being maintained by tJie 
State. In so far as wo are unable to assist the Universities it is because there are 
other competing claims on us and there are several things which must claim our 
attention Hrst. But I would set no limit to the assistance which a University may 
rooeive from the public esoheguer. Instances of other countries do not q^uite fit in 
with our own. If the State can afford this I should hold that it is the right of 
every young man to receive all facilities for intellectual equipment and advancement 
subject to his making such monetary contribution to it as his circumstances 
may allow. _ . . 

"Some of this confusion and this apathy towards higher education is due to the 
unemployment prevailing among the educated young men. Lest I should be_ misunder* 
stood 1 must unreservedly admit that it is the duty of the State to provide fruitful 
channels of activity for all citizens and especially for the educated youth. But no 
community can live on and be fed by clerical jobs. In fact, 1 strongly hold that 
the attitude towards education as a mere passport to public services is highly 
undesirable. It circumscribes and narrows ono’s horizon and serves as a damper 
on one’s talents and hampers one’s spiritual growth. It not nnoften results in the 
sacriQoe of one’s genius for the sake of a career. I feel that a considerable part of 
this unemployment is due to deeper causes also. The eduoation which was introdnoed 
in our country about a hundred years ago at the instance of Lord Macaulay was 
pot based on any inspiring ideal. It was utterly lacking in a national outlook. The 
idea of public service was entirely absent. The system was introduced primarily 
with a view to producing suitable persons for holding subordinate and clerical posts 
under British administrators. Those who received education in English schools and 
colleges^ were for the most part isolated from the people of the country and the 
masses in the villages and town. They lived and had their being In a different 
society and while it would not bo correct to say that they lived as parasites their 
roots ware not embedded in the open fields. Their general attitude and approach 
towards the vast mass of the people was as a rule undemocratic, personal 
and some what arrogant. 

We should remodel our system of education. Simplicity and frugality should bo 
the csscntinl charapteristio of our oriental life, especially in the present stage. 
Mncatiop should aim at producing men of character and enlightonment devoted to 
ino service of the people. Wo should aim at produoiog missionaries and pioneers 
1 °i n service of others. Tho lot of the villager is pitiable. On the 

wiiole the upper and the middle classes have thriven at his cost, while to him life 
has meant unrelieved toil and drudgery from day to day throughout the year. Tho 
eupoated owc_ a duty to him and it must bo their endeavour to lift him from his 
®'^sry, to raise his stature and to enrich his life and bring the blessings of science, 
arts and medicine within his easy reach. 

If ”°^^hp>ent has appointed several committees to examine tho system of odneatioD, 
It our universities are to play their part properly they have to adapt themselves to 
n a ??’^*'^®hmonts in whioli they are placed. A University is a temple of learning 
R? 11 • should be able by their example and piecept to inspire thoso sitting 

fLr ‘Cht. In such a sanctuary thoro can bo no room for intrigue, jealousy or 
In gonuino teacher, the typo of man whom we want at our universities, 

liifds^his life ^ profession but tho fulfilment of a mission in which he 

I already said tho Government has appointed committees to examine the 
‘ of eduoation in ail stages and to suggest such changes ns they may 

^ oood not anticipate tho results of their investigation and 
fo our Ednoaiion Eeorganization Committeo for valuablo 
\oopo fnat Ibey will fully examine tho scheme of basic education, which 
rf concerned has impressed mo greatly. 1 was delighted to hear that one 

i^ealest educationists of modern times had declared Uiat the Zakir Hasain 
tbn rcmarkablo docament It serves to link np tho various subjects of 

turret ouTncnlum with the natural environments of the scholar. This principle of 
h of Jbasic-educalion. I believe that the scheme 

to otr sound and trust that tho Committee will show us how to adopt it 

w oat cuxurnstances. With a view to evolving tho best motbod of such instrnctioa 
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W 0 have slarted new training colleges at Allahabad and Benares, and I hope 
that the critics and sceptics will at least have the patience to watch the 
experiment with sympathetic interest. I am sure that if it is dispassionately 
examined it will not he easy to spurn superciliously the reasoned scheme 
which is adumbrated therein. 

It gives me great pleasure to offer my felicitations to all those on whom degrees 
have just been conferred. I sincerely trust that whatever be your avocation in life 
and whatever career you choose to adopt yon will not forget, in the discharge of the 
duties and responsibilities which may be called upon you to perform, that you are 
educated men and have been members of a distinguished University. You should 
never fall short of the ideals for which the University stands. 

This is the time when we are shaldng free from our shaohles and trying to emerge 
into the fulness of national life. It will be your privilege to take part in this strug^e 
for liberty and to help to usher into the society of nations that independent India 
which will be the strongest guarantee of the rights and liberties of other nations. 
But you have to perform a still higher task. You will have to administer the affairs 
of this free India, so that every citizen will find the fulfilment and the fruition of his 
life. You will have to fight poverty and disease, inertia and superstition, unjust 
exploitation of man by man, superficial doctrines and debased social practices. You 
must always cast your weight on the right side, whether in political or other sphere. 

Great are you responsibilities, but it is a privilege to live and to work in times like 
these when humanity is in travail and a new world is being born, a world in which 
each shall work for all and no one shall be denied the opportunity to unfold to the 
gifts of the mind and spirit which nature has endowed him with. India expects great 
things from you. She expects that you will always do your best and will be in your 
best form in whatever you do. I hope that you will not believe her expectations and 
will rise nobly to the occasion without any thought of self whenever your services 
are in demand, I conclude with the words of our national poet :~ 

“Consecration of our life waits to be received from Nature’s own hand and it 
should accompany our training of heart, mind and imagination, a training which Is 
not only for the production pi timber of a high market value, if mind could be com- 
pared to a tree, but for exhibiting the wealth of its flowers which contributes to the 
joy of creation, often without our noticing it.” — “Yando Mataram.” 


The Nagpur University Convocation 

Tho following is the text of the address delivered by Mr. G. 2?. Reddy, Vice- 
Chanceller, Andhra University at the seventeenth Convocation of the Nagpur 
University held on tho 10th. December 1938 

On this occasion, under your Act, I have to address more particularly the Graduates 
who are just going out into the world. I join your Chanoellor and Yioe-Ohancelior 
in extending my hearty congratulations to the young men and women who have 
obtained their degrees to-day. I trust that their future careers will be just as success- 
ful. Of course, the world is not a College. There things are not clearly marked, 
demarcated, no text books are prescribed, and no grace marks given though luck is a 
fair but fickle substitute for academic gr.ace. However, if your judgment has been 
properly developed by your education, you ought'to be able to meet issues as they 
arise, thinking independently and acting manfully. I had better say at once that I 
have not come here to preach, to exhort, or talk atmospheric stuff. My purpose in 
addressing an intellectual audience has always been to present them with the prob- 
lems that they have to encounter, and to indicate to them the methodology that they 
should pursue in arriving at their conclusions : Naturally I will have to illustrate by 
a reference to concrete issues, many of which are in their very nature controversial. 

I do not wish to impose my opinions: nor do I feel it necessary oven to state my 
opinions. But without concrete illustrations, it would all be speaking in the air ; 
and that means speaking for tho air, and empty performance which should be 
avoided. And so if current questions are touched upon, it is not with the idea of 
propaganda but as points for your independent thinking and resolution. 

Tho days are gone by when Government service was derided as a degradation of 
patriotism. Latterly, and very naturally and properly, we have been revising our 
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previons values of public life and personal conduct, and have 

even the members^ of the old bureaucracy have not been really quite so bad ^ 

bad imagined and that they too had been actuated by much benevolence and emoient 

wisdom, and that therefore our gratitude IS due to T have no 

attach to service in the ever-growing national governments of India. JJut 1 nave no 
doubt that in these days too, public service in the _ sense of polibcal life ana non- 
official work, will continue to be the greater attraction, and the lar^r and 
meritorious field. For that very reason, an outline map of Indian public life may 
not be altogether without its value. 

Mahatmaji has said that the Parliamentary mind has come to Can we go fether 
and hold that the democratic method also has come to stay ? For without Demo- 
cratic methods Parliaments are a fake and farce. The demooratio method implies 
not only a general mass activity and responsibility such as must be there under every 
form of nationalism, but individual responsibility, a sense of responsibility of 
each individual as voter and a constituent element, however small, remote and 
indirect, in the Government. I hope that my young friends going out into the 
world will honour the obligations of a democratic vote fully and always. Democracy 
and in fact every ‘Ocraoy’ will ha a success only when moral worth or personal 
competence and political importance go together. That is to say, when only men 
of merit and character exercise power and influence. If worthless men are 
elevated to high places, whether by accident of birth or corruption by money or 
ignorant votes, the result caunot be a success. A vote is not constitutive of 
merit. It ought to he recognitive ot merit. Let us not imagine that heoause we 
get a large number of votes, we are necessarily very good and great. It is a 
mistake to think that many votes bring in their train many virtues. (Loud 
Laughter). -Professor Gwatkin of Cambridge used to put it humorously and 
malhematioally thus “Zero plus zero plus zero is still zero.” The illusion that a 
large number ot worthless votes will give you a worthy representation ought to be 
discarded. It is a fallacy to think that a large number of zeroes will give ns 
either substance or quality. 

This is not a new troth. Carlyle has driven home the lesson that all human 
aoUvity should he subordinated, not so much to the positive laws enacted 
.y “‘■'“t cs to the eternal laws graven on adamantine tables. _ Human 

right and powers have to be regulated by a loyal consideration of the higher and 
more eternal laws. Drummond has said that there is a natural law in the moral 
world which you can no more ignore without serious consequences than the laws of 
toe natural world or of physiology. IFe can defeat this party of that by organising, 
r’l papions and prejudices. But can we defeat the inexorable law of histo- 

snS V ^ sooner or later work itself out ? The moving finger writes 

ana Having write moves on, and not ail tho flow of the votes of the world can 
omiterate one letter of that fateful writing. That is why whatever tho form of 
nnH 41 ?*^ V always a call on our part for reflection, for honest criticism 

v^iiA V ®°?®htrour to weigh things in the eternal scales and live better lives. The 
allot box IS not the Eleventh Avatar of Yishnu. (Cheers), 

glad mat we have met on an occasion when there has been a real trans- 
Political power directly in the Provinces and indirectly as by way of 
TnCin even in the All-India Government, from the British bureaucracy to 

havo ^ ^^tional and nationalistic hands. It is gratifying to note that our Ministers 
sav fl generally, conspicuous successes. (Cheers). I do not wish to 

1 hav ^ Province in which I am only a transient guest (Laughter). Bat 

hioh hesitation in acclaiming the Madras Ministry as a set of people bent on 

would do credit to any Government in any part of the world, 
of tb Erskine the other day uttered words of sincere praise in honour 

^ spoken to a good few Governors — at any rate to a few 
not— (Laughter), and they are all agreed that our Mini- 
cess(^ vonsiaermg all tho circumstances of the situation, have been noteworthy suc- 
Daiinn thosB who bdievG that a Governor’s praise is veiled condem- 

to be curse. (Cheers). Appreciation, sincere and true from any quarter, ought 
bomau enough to respond to kindness and to reciprocate 
are I® ^ben we should coolly and calmly reflect on what 

tresa ^ democracy ; because reflection in troubled times or under dis- 

wiU be regarded as having either moral value or intellectual integrity. It 

''rben you have got into trouble or after you have been 
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I do not want to touch any other ancients (Laughter) ; it is only with my own 
ancients that in these days of communalism I can take some filial libcrty—and he 
was telling me that our ancients know everything and it was only we, their modern 
descendants, that were rotten to the core, wretched, weak, disunited and demoralised. 
According to him, our ancients knew everything except how to produce a decent 
posterity. (Loud laughter). Shall we accept the old, because it is old, adopt the latest 
because it is the latest, or should we treat each idea and prescription on its merits 
and adopt or reject according as it suits or does not suit us ? 

And what is meant by ‘suits’ us ? Saifs to preserve our ancient culture, to revive 
it and give it fresh currency In this new world or suits to make us a strong and 
powerful people prepared for the tasks of the present and the future ? What again 
IS meant by ‘us’ ? Hindus only ? Or an India in which the Hindus and Mussalmans 
and Christians and Parsees will all be Indians first, Indians next and Indian always 
and all through ? Thus you see how points of view have to be taken into account ; 
how evalution proceeds on the basis of the policies we adopt. Does this not'show that 
several of the slogans and sutras of our political life can only be relatively true- 
true from certain points of view or for certain purposes, the importance and 
adequacy of which have also to be determined separately ? All around us, to use 
Plato’s expression, there are caves, and theatres, and markets, which the sensible man 
should he careful to avoid ? 

Take the term “National Education”. Which nation’s ? The Hindu nation’s or the 
Muslim or the Christians ? Has it or has it not a revivalistic flavour ? And can we 
unite our people on the basis of a revival of the past ? Has not the past divided 
us ? If there is a chance of real unity between all the classes and communities in 
the country, aye the castes too, can we secure it by going back to ancient cultures 
and customs ? Or will it be by evolving a future in which the ancientries of each 
and all of us would be duly modified and sub-ordinated to the requirements of an 
Indian India ? Supposing in place of National education, wo employ the term 
‘Nationalistic Education’, will it make a difference, emphasising a futurist outlook ? And 
again will it help if one people, namely say the Hindus, adojit the forward-looking 
policy while others in their religious or other zeal, adopt the backward looking 
policy? Shall we not test the political ideas recommended in this and other ways? 
And also adjust action to the bounds of the feasible and the possible ? 

Let me get away from what yoa_ may regard as side glances at current 
issues. As Seeley has said— History is past politics ; and politics is present 
history. Therefore, the larger factors that have moulded history might help us, 
if we can grasp ^ them aright, to form helpful judgments in politics, Thinbors have 
believed in a Science of history. And there have been written a number of Inter- 
pretations of History, dealing with the great, (be fundamental causes that have moulded 
the destinies of races. It is impossible to deal with all of them here or even 
with any one of them in detail. I can only touch and go. John Morley has said 
that the two most powerful and abiding factors have been religion and economics. 
One deals with the soul and the other with the stomach. And both are perennial 
influences. But has religion been the 8ame_ potent force .in all communities and 
countries ? What is its power amongst the Hindus, the Mussalmans and the rest 
in India ? Why is it that some religions are more tolerant than others ? Soma 
religions are aggressive ; some are widely indulgent ? As regards economics, wo 
know in a general way that poor people, if they are powerful, plunder rich people 
if they are powerless. Poverty gives a motive for invasion. But without power, 
victory cannot be won. And what is it that gives power to races ? Is not power, 
oven without poverty, an incentive for aggression ? Do races ever have enough ? 
And are we trying to cultivate the faculties and activities that lead to racial 
power ? Which has the more potent inflaeDCO in the Europe today, religion or 
race and economics ? — race for political purposes being defined not ns the 

anthropological race, which will make fho Germans and us, for instance, one 

people, but linguistic, which seems to bo the most powerful factor. Have not race 

nud economics in a largo measure superseded religion as n factor in the dovelopmcnt 
of States in the modern world ? And what exactly is our situation m this 

respect ? The biological inteiprctation stresses the importanco of race. o» instinct 
and will, and the straggle for existence and the survival of the fittest. Some 
historians have held tiiat ithe downfall of Greece and fiorno was due to the 
stock degeueraej’ produced by malaria. The mo.'Quito is thus a factor m history f 
Works have been written on degonsration, individual aaJ racial, is not one sign 
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of dcceneration tbe incanaoity to translate ideas, which are easily acquired, into 
notion and conduct? The in^erpetation holds that good always succe^^^^^^ 

But in the argument, it equates good the ‘ a 

nearly transforms itself into the proposition, not that good 
what prevails is good. And yet, however we define virtue and good an'f s ‘“ey 
conserve and promote power, permanent success and survival will not P°, ^ • 
One of the eternal problems of life is how to correlate truth, power and goodness. 
Politics, not being a field of abstract doctrines and dogmas, compromises, conserva- 
tWe aod promotive of power, are neoessary, and to that extent truth and goodness 
must mate themselves flexible and elastic. And they do too to tho accompaniment 
of commentaries and explanations. There is a^ school ol thought in our country 
which does not believe in struggle, and competition, necessarily involving aggression 
and suffering. They would like to see the historical process of struggle abolish ana 
the millennial process of complete peace and non-violence established as the ®t 

the universe or at any rate of India. Is this realisable ? I have already referrad to 
those who wish to blot out the Universities and slop this exploitation of nature, 
which carries with it the exploitation of the weaker man. Buckle is the answer 
to this. In this great book he has shown that the moral conduct of men and races 
remains about the same from age to ago and that therefore the key to progress, 
which is more rapid than moral evolution, cannot he found in ethical changes. It is 
in intellectual progress that you must find the key to all the tremendous changes 
that have taken place. Intellectual progress in science^ and in Applied Science is 
responsible for the rise of nations. Intellectual sterility leads to downfall. Bat 
again suppose the intellect is coupled with a strong will. It may give light for 
other people to walk by. "Will it enable you to walk by it yourselves ? Is the 
Elan vital an acquirable faculty ? What a welter the world is. We are talking of 
human brotherhood and Mahatma Gandhi has most siibUmely illustrated it by the 
Hariian uplift movement. (Applause). But in Germany the Jews are being 

P ersecuted and iu the British Colonies, Indians continue to be treated as untouchables, 
s Mann an episode of Hindu history or is he the eternal old Adam of human nature, 
who can never be loft ont of account ? I trust that this digression into the spacious 
field of interpretations of history so extremely sketchy and incomplete, will give you 
an idea of the modes of testing current policies. 


In India there are at present three or four ideologies, all of which deserve yonr 
attention. You must determine for yourselves which you will adopt and by which 
you will be guided. Firstly, the Capitalistic idea. But capitalists have never opposed 
regulation of tho rights of property within limits. As Lord Salsbury once put it 
“in a sense we are all socialists now” and have been so for at least a century. In 
the principles of taxation, protection given to labour, old age pensions and so forth, 
socialistio economies have been liberally introduced. Secondly, there are the socialists 
of varying degrees of radicalism. The oommnnists are for re-constituting society on 
an entirely different moJel. But none of these are deraoorats. The communists 
certainly believe in tho totalitarian principle, the Dictatorship of the Proletariat. And 
the present autocrat of all the Russia’s, Joseph Stalin, seems to be a greater believer in 
chopping off heads than in counting them quietly. He too has now introdnoed 
Capitalistic elements into Russian economy— and national elements also. Capital 
and Sox cannot bo abolished, but only regulated. ’ 


There is a third voice in India, the Gandbian, noble, idealistic, sublime in manv 
respects. Mahatma Gandhi tries to inculcate a new moral and evolve a new type of 
somaty, based on the two cardinal doctrines of non-violence and truth. As deduction 
from non-violence, we have the following policies-abolition of the police, abolition of 
the military and a pate wip no ooeroivo power. Tho State mnst be a sohool, not a 
barracks ; and a spool without a cane. From what he regards as truth combined with 
npn-yiolenoo, we have an educational system which is to be self-supporting and wh oh 
will inculcato the virtues of a self-oontained life, tho introduction to the sflf-conllined 
yillago and to a pmcompetive, non-aggressive national economy. His Tnral reo^nV 
truotion sohemo-what Mr. Knmarappa calls decentralised production-all these^Son- 

refor'r n n tut a new society! 

^ Dojore in the Oold of politics, uncontaminated doctrine is injDossibie 
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^wabarlal Nelirn, whose doctrines are the opposite of those that emanate from 
wardha, ns the Chairman. Nor is truth averse to coalitional bargains such as have 
characterised ordinary- oppositions and parties. 

I mention these things merely as subjects for serious reflection. I have no opinions 
to give on this occasion. For my purpose is to make you think. Nor would I 
advise you to decry a doctrine simply because it cannot be immediately adopted whole- 
sale and unalloyed, A practical^ test is, Will it lead to such betterment as would 
compensate for the sacrifice of its purity ? Mr. Kuraarappa’s views have been severe- 
ly criticised by the young Andhra economist, Mr. Narayana Prasad and others. But 
men, has any philosophical doctrine, any religion or philosophy, ever received per- 
fect illustration in this cantankerous world of ours ? As Shelley has put it, the 
white radiance of Eternity become impure and distorted as it comes through the 
many coloured dome of humanity. Do we therefore deny the .presence and value 
of the eternal Light The other day a Congress friend of mine in the Andhra 
Senate moved a resolution for organising a Universtity Training Corps. And when 
he was asked how _ he reconciled this with his dogma of non-violence, he cleverly 
replied : “As indiyidnals we believe in non-violence but not as Government.” 
(Laughter). True, it has sometimes been said that the meek shall inherit the earth. 
I ask how far below the surface, (Loud laughter). The Madras Premier also accepts 
the principle of force in governments and is not afraid to illustrate his present faith 
by action. It is no reproach to him that politics inevitably functions at average 
human level and will not ascend flaming into high heavens however much we provide 
it with doctrinaire wings which fail to flap in our heavy atmosphere. 


But this much must be said in wholehearted admiration of this latest gospel 
of human salvation. It forma a single logical philosophy of life, well-knit and 
inter-related in all its parts. If we honestly and sincerely adopt that philosophy 
of life, should we not resolutely carry out its corollaries ? Or should we say that 
because the corollaries appear to be impossible of operation, therefore, the 
philosophy must bo rejected or modified ? Let us at any rate examine the 
postulates on which rests this noble philosophy and gospel for all nations, or 
rather for a humanity nationless and perhaps stateless. In saying this, I want my 
friends to realise that I ana giving a place to the most remarkable genius that 
India now poBsesBes along side of some of the greatest lights and leaders of man- 
kind, all of whom have been mystics and all of whom had introduced an element 
of pence, sweetness and grace into life’s tempestuous relations. Have not “our 
hopeless hands been clinging to their cross of hope ?” When I went up to 
Cambridge, the first thing I was asked to do was to write an Essay on Ideal 
States from Plato’s Eepublic down to Mr. H. G Wells’s Utopias. In my essay I 
pointed out that Plato was very logical, that he said that the world should bo 
ruled by philosophers and he also laid down a doctrine in which I cordially 
concurred, viz., that philosophers should be spared all domestic cares and worries 
{laughter) without however being obliged to lead the miserable life of bachelors, 
{Renetved laughter), and suggested a compromise on communistic lines. Plato 
starts with his Ideal speculatively formed and deduces from it institutional 
consequences. H. G. Wells reverses the process and imagines a future which will 
be created, not by moral ideals descending on the earth, but by the present 
operative forces reaching their logical culmination. I told my Tutor that William 
Morris appeared to me to bo the best of all, because by the very title of his book 
“News from Nowhere”, he had frankly and honestly admitted that ideal States were 
not possible of realisation, {Laughter). 


What- then is the place of mystic idealism in politics ? It has certainly a 
place in individual life, a big place. But has it an equal place in racial and 
national ? Martyrdom in individuals is regarded as a sublime sacrifice, ever to be 
venerated. But could we prescribe martyrdom to whole races and nations ? 
Disarmament is good. But if one nation disarms while the rest are piling up their 
military establishments, is that not the way to racial subjection and suicide ? But 
all the same, there is a logic in it which we admire, and a beauty of thought and 
feeling and a gracious nobility that elevate and inspire. Economic competition 
should go ; and if that is to go, we should limit our wants and desires. We 
should lead simple lives, get back to a rural civilisation, 
postulate, voluntary limitation of families 1 SuHime. Eut would vdlage civilisations 
be able to stand the onslaughts of modern urbanised 

curious that Germany and Italy are trying to increase their populations just as our 
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ancients did ? True, exploitation of nature leads to the exploitation of man, Let 
me illustrate. Oil is of special importance. So the powers want to acquire the oil 
fields of the world by depriving the weaker races of such oil fields as they possess. 
They want iron. T^efore they must conquer the countries where there are ores. 
They want rubber. Therefore, they enslave Africa. Thus, exploitation of nature, 
innocent as it ought to be, has undoubtedly led to the slavery of the weaker people. 
When we think of all this ghastliness, it does seem to us that the simple life 
would be a solution, provided it could be practised without danger of subjugation 
and ultimate extinction. _ , t j- 

What is the object of our nationalism ? Is it to strengthen India as a nation 
or is it to create a new type of society in India, which would lead the way to a 
world renovation ? Have not these two ideas got mixed up in our country at the 
present time ? And have not persons who voted as nationalists been wrongly and 
by way of confusion of thought been regarded as adherents of this philosophy of 
life and its dednctions ? (Cheers). Patriotism and nationaliscn are the very life and 
atmosphere of Germany, of England, Japan and other countries. But these particular 
reconstrnctions of society and State are not thought of anywhere except in India. 
We recommended these particular ways of social and racial salvation to Abyssinia, 
to China, to Czecho-slovakia, to the Spaniards and to the Arabs in Palestine. But 
it does no appear as though any of them listened to _us in the least or ever would. 
Shall we then say that these are the special requirements of India only ? And 
will India thus rendered unique be able to hold her own ? 

There are three methods' of evaluation of poiiticel ideas, which we somehow mix 
up in our country. There is the speculative method. An idea is good in the abstract ; 
therefore let ns try to institutionalise it immediately. As an aspiration it has a 
value. As a leaven and an influence, it has a value. But if it made us unique and 
weak, it will have value only as an example to be avoided. Speculation may taka 
another aspect, namely, revival of an impossible past. It is easy to appeal to 
masses on the basis of ancientry, of national this and of national that, meaning the 
primitive this and the primordial that. I understand that some people are trying to 
solve the question of sohool buildings by saying that holding classes under trees is a 
national way of housing classes. I do not mind holdings classes under a mango tree, 
if you are not anxious to see the mangoes there. (Laughter). _ Surely open air 
schools can be recommended on modern grounds without dragging in ancientry. Can 
we carry anoieutism further and say that it would be a fine tribute to our still 
more primordial ancestors if we all take to dwelling in trees and thus solve the 
honsing problem ? (Loud laughter) The most practical methods are the historical. 
What has been the process of history so far 7 Shall we adjust ourselves to that or 
shall we try to hold up history or reserve the engines ? 

But if there is a coutradiotiou between the moral ideal and the historical process, 
does it not mean that every endeavour should be made to achieve a new and higher 
synthesis, trying to combine as much idealism as possible with actualities ? It seems 
to me that this is the great task before us and indeed of all humanity not yet dead 
to conscience. Reconciliation between ethical needs and historical requirements— that 
is the problem. We cannot do without Mahatma Gandhi. Nor could we do without 
historical evolution. Could we combine the two ? Could we not have large eoonomio 
planning of tho Russiau model and at the same time develop cottage industries 
not necessarily by hand labour but by the supply of cheap power, as has been done 
throughout North Italy, where in the Lake regions every house almost has its 
electrical installatiou for industrial purposes ? Has not ilahatmaji done a ereat 
sorvioe by emphasising neglected aspects of social and economic endeavour. ° 


Mr Jawabarlal Nehru has been advising ns to think internationally This is -i 
variety of tho historical method known as the comparative. We compare the Dolitical 
situation and the eoonomio condition of the States now existing and see how best wo 
can cope with tho task that these developments impose on us. You mast make a com 
parative study of the diilerent states and societies including their eoonomio nolitioar 
military and other orgamsations, and see how you should adjust yourselves in ordor 
to be able to equal them aud play a creditable part in the shaping and re-shanin^ 
of tho world, and thmking internahoually suggests that we should be modern in on? 
thought, outlook and organisation. We sent a hospital ship to China which oontninod 
modern surgeons and modern implements and not Mantra and Tantra esnerts 
cannot be thinking internationally and at the same time acting anoientlv tV fo „ 
fallacy, I think, to hold that there is a battle of ‘ooraoies’ going on iu the world now 
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Are all the democracies on one side and are all totalitarian states on the opposite ? 
Is Russia a democracy ? Whas it not till tho other day in open aliianoe with 
France ? Are not internationa! allianoos based more on interest than on any other 
consideration ? Poland has been under a dictatoiship all these years. And yet tilt 
the Czecho-SIovakian incident, it was an ally of France. There may bo some truth 
in this battle of ‘ooraoies’, but js it the whole truth ? Is it not to the interest of 
France, capitalistic and nationalistic, to bo in alliance with Russia, communistic, 
nationalistic, in order to moet_ the German menace ? Is there not further the fallacy 
of thinking that all the suffering nations are democracies and the aggressive ones 
non-democvatic ? Is China a democracy ? Has it not been under the government of 
a party, the Kuomintang ? Are all the under-dogs democrats ? Some people appear 
to be inolind to think that every oppressed nation is a democracy and every oppressor, 
non-demociacy, as though democracies do not know how to oppress, though we in 
India do not know that the British democracy can be oppressive, VYhen we are told 
that our frontiers are not now at the Khyber Pass but in China, on the Ebro, in 
Czecho-Slovakia, and on tho Jordon and all sorts of outlandish places, I sometimes 
wonder whether, unknown to ourselves, our Capital has already been shifted to 
Moscow. (Loud laugher)^ 

Bnt thinking ipternationally is a method of politics which is indispensable. It will 
save us from ancientry, the archaic and the obsolete and unhistorical approaches to 
problems. It will keep us modern, a task which is by no means easy in India. 

As I have said, the great task of India is the bringing about of a synthesis be- 
tween the ideal and the historical, between the essentials of our racial cultures and 
the requirements of a modern or a futurist Indian India. If the past cannot give 
us a common ground we must contrive to secure a future that will. Furthermore, 
remedies which are not perfectly good may not be rejected if they are of some value 
here and now. Remedies are of three types, palliative, presentive and curative. 'While 
health and hyglne should bo our main pursuit, remedies may not be ignored so long 
as we are subiect to ills. Amongst these acts of synthesis or of remedy, the most 
important is the Hindu-Muslim question. It is the dearest wish and prayer of my 
heart that Mahatma Gandhi, the sincerest ambassador of Hindu-Muslim unity, will be 
able to bring about concoid and union in the very near future so as to make a 
national state in India possible. (Hear, hear). 


"We are often fold that wo must preserve our culture. "What then is the relation 
between power and culture ? It seems to me that culture without power is like a 
lamp without oil. (Cheers). It will flare up for a moment and die out. Here is a 
quotation from a recent speech of Dr. Rabindranath Tagore who puts it with his 
usual power and point : 

“We cannot go on blindly following the advice of the so-called friends of our 
country and let them exploit our resources for themselves. We need to keep pace 
with the maich of time and specially require industrial enterprise and scientific 
culture. The days of courting poverty and plague in the name of spiritualism have 
gone for ever and we must realise that, however great our civilisation might be, it 
will crumble to dust unless we have adequate power to maintain it." 

This is the reason, namely, attainment of power, why I have been imploring the 
Congress to enter the Federation and guide the destinies of our country. The Congress 
is in power in the majority of Indian Provinces, No Governor-General dare ignore^ the 
Congressmen in the Central Legislature. I am perfectly certain that no Federal Ministry 
worth the name could be formed without a predominant representation or an adequate 
representation of Congressmen, I do not know why my Congress friends feel difiioult 
or do not accept the odds such as they are, with suEficient self-confidence and deter- 
mination, Their influence will be far greater than what may be represented_ by their 
numbers, because they are a power in the country, and a power in the Provinces, And 
they cannot .be relegated to a position of insignificance in the Central Government, It 
would bo a day of pride and of deep gratification to me and glory to tho country--l 
say this in spite of differences— if accomplished gentlemen of the type of Mr. C. 
Rajagopalaobariar— not that there are not equally capable men in other Provinces 
(Laughter and Cheers) — are enthroned in places from which they can shape the 
destinies not of a single pi evince merely but tho entire country and give our mother- 
land a bigger standing in the international world, irrespective of 
the good wishes of all will be with the Congress, for they can secure tho conquest of 
power from England, its transference from the British into Indian hands, bettor 
probably than their political rivals in India. 
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Thera aro safaguards in the present constUntion, But these safeguards come into 
operation when matters reach a crisis, when the patient is, as it were, on his death 
hod. Bat Aristotle has laid down more than 2,000 years ago safeguards of a far more 
fandamonlal character, safeguards for alt time and all constitutions. The Aristotelian 
safeguards aro a permanent hygiene of the body, promoting daily health, daily vigour 
and ensuring a long life. First, vigilance. The people and the members of a Party 
mnst bo vigilant. They must, within limits and subject to the law of moderation, bo 
free to criticise the doings of their leaders, criticise with charity, fair-mindedly 
and with conslrnctivo purpose. "Without vigilance, any party will degenerate. A party 
which reseats criticism is on the high road to become a deadly superstition. Secondly, 
moderation in the exercise of power. That is the spirit of constitutionalism which 
prevents perversions over-taking constitutions. Thirdly, consideration for those who 
hare been displaced from power. This Is the great code of hoiionr of European 
politics in general and of English politics in particular. Yon never see a Prime 
Minister of England treat the leaders of the Opposition as anything but equals. 
The consideration, the honour shown to them, is ono of the factors that has 
contributed to the charm and sweetness and harmony of English public life. Without 
such consideration, there would develop a spirit of civil war which will weaken the 
State, both for purposes of Internal good and safety for e.xternal attacks. These 
safeguards aro not intended merely as exercises in sentimental philanthropy ; they 
are to bo practised for the sako of the healthy growth of political tradition and the 
stability of constitutions. 

I would add just two more sentiments before I conclude. Lot us not be narrow- 
minded in our political views and thoughts. Wo must not treat those who do not 
agree with us as though they are Mlechehas, and while removing social nntouchability 
inflict politioai untoucuability. Let us credit every ono of our people with patriotic 
motives and objects however much their poHcies and methods uiffor from llioso 
W’bioh we consider the true ones and the right ones. As a matter of fact, did wo 
not the other day go into deep, sincere moarniog over the death of Kemal Pasha, 
tho groat Ata Turk, instinctively thereby recognising that all patriotic oxcollonco has 
not bean oosto in ono mould or is made to flow in ono_ direction, but that there are 
other types also that aro patriotic, nationalistic, efficient, capable of raising fallen 
conntries into a now vitality, without adopting either our special philosophies or a 
revivaiistic tendency ? Certainly the Ata Turk did not illustrate, preach or 
exemplify any of the doctrines which are now so current in onr country and which 
have become mixed up with nationalism. Ho w.as a stern reformer, who over looLed 
forward and upward, never backward. There was no question with him of reviving 
ancient Tutkish customs, which ho mthlossly abolished. Tho Arabic script was 
changed and tho Roman substituted. In regard to tb.st most difficult and delicate of 
all problems, tbo problem of the Purdah, ho enforced the most revolutionary 
change. He put down tho Moulvics and Mullas of Turkey and showed himself a 
person who was determined to Europeanise the country without ceasing to he a Turk 
and in order to save tho Turks from subjection to foreign powers. Japan also bus 
become Europeanised in its material aspects while remaining truo to Japan in Soil 
and spirit. This is a lesson which I trust will not ba lost on my 
countrymen. 

None of us need go about, as though wo have established a monopoly of virtue 
ior ourselves, dividing tho peopio, so to speak, into castes and outcastos, and refusing 
to extend tho boaefit of a churitublo judgment to ihoso who, in cur view, are hetero- 
uos. liot US admire otcellcnce of every typo and variety IrrcspO'^tivo of party, Srhat 
S Kubiimo sentiment it is of Mayara, who in his Sarya fcjataka, has described as tho 
sablimest attribute of the San that his rays f.tll with eqns! gr.tse and fendo.-aoss pa 
the hard, sharp, frowning peaks of monnlnins and on tho soft lotus buds, greeting hita 
with a blushing smile in the morning 1 My dear Gnra, Mr. Goknale, used to say — det 
us spiritualtsa our public life ; and charity is the essence of spiritaa.ity. In judging of 
f*olicses and political patties and persons, lot as, after the manner of the g orious iife- 
fiitiag, Ufe-onhancing San, allow the benefit o£ tbo best possible interpretation to rest 
ca every action that wo feel obliged to criticise, and on all pfcrsons and pott-es with 
whom we have di;T-'rcnccs, and thus achieve grace, beauty, harmony and aailei 
Eticcglh in out publio life, for the sake of oar country. 
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The Osmania University Convocation 

the text of the address delivered hy Mr. 0. R. Reddy, Y'lce- 
University at the annual Convocation of the Osmania University 
m the year 1347— Falsi (1933) 

^^derabad ooonpies a most important place in the cnltaral, the social and the 
polih^cal history of India more especially In relation to the Andhra people. Until 
the ficUe fortune of history brought about the separation, the Ceded Districts and 
the Northern Circars vrere a part of this Dominion ; and if they bad continued to be 
still a part, Hyderabad would have beeu almost completely and at any rate in maie- 
stlc predominance an Andhra State. Even today Telingaua forms a major portion 
of the Dominion and the Andhras the majority of the citizens owing devoted and 
loyal allegiance to His Exalted Highness. Ihe sources of the Andhra Historv are 
now within your frontiers. "Warangal was the capital to Kakatiya dynasty and it 
was the watershed from which three streams of history have flown, the great Empire 
of Vijianagar, the Reddy Kingdom of Kondivedu and Rajahmnndry, and the Velema 
States. In literary history "Warangal remains immortal as the scene of the great 
poet Pothanna’s translation of the Bhagwat Parana. 

Hyderabad has justified its pride of premier position by the progress it has achieved. 
It }8 sot a mere imitation of the British Raj or other Westers models. It is a 
Swadeshi product— constitutional Ehaddar_ if you like, woven by Indian hands, 
fashioned by Indian History and Indian genius, and shot with the colours and glory 
of Hlndu-Mnslim co-operation and fraternity. It is a racy product rooted in onr 
soil and deriving its sustenance from that Hindu-iluslim Unity conceived and promoted 
hy Moghul Emperors, like Akbar the Great. The history' of Hyderabad is one 
iu which Hindus and Muslims could take equal pride. Hindus have occupied very 
high places iu the administration of the Dominion, both Civil and Military. The 
armies that fought for its integrity were largely composed of Hindus and more es- 
pecially, if I may be permitted to say it, Andhras and Reddies. Hindu temples 
have received full protection and patronage and it is general knowledge that some 
of the Nizams paid devotion to Hindu Sauyasis as to their own holy men. 

The Dominion occupies the heart of India, It is from certain points of view the 
heart of India, something higher than a mere geographical centre. It has evolved a 
new civilization, which might properly be called Dakkani civilization, and in later years 
His Exalted Highness’ Government have spent enormous amounts for the preser- 
vation of the glorious Buddhist vestiges and sovereign triumphs of art, which are 
the wonder of the world, — ^Ajanta and Ellora, rock-cnt temples decorated with the 
most delicately drawn frescoes inside, the rock-cutting typifying the strength of 
giants and the engineering skill of supermen and lie frescoes the infinite and deli- 
cate grace of the Divine feminine in human civilization. 

In tracing the lineaments of this Dakkani civilization, symbolic of what the heart 
of India would have achieved had it not suffered arrest and diversion, I may be per- 
mitted to mention the special affinities between the Muslims and the Andhras. 
Architecture and Art took a synthetic turn and even religion did not escape this 
process of this higher synthesis. Pothuluri Yeerabrahmam, who caught the Islamic 
spirit of Monotheism and its social democracy, fiercely denounced caste among the 
Hindus — “What caste shall I describe myself as belonging to these worldly men 
and fools ? My caste is co-extensive with Universe.’^ The Mahal at Chandragiri 
situated about 40 miles from my native place of Chittoor, reveals the influence of 
Muhammadan architecture. I am told that the corridor of Ibrahim IPs tomb at 
Bijapur is essentially Hindu in s^le. 

AddanM Gangadhara Eavi dedicated his Tapti Samvarana Upakyanatn to Ibrahim 
Kutubshah of Golconda and, in his description of the Court of Ibrahim, he refers 
not merely to the ambassadors of the Gajapathi and Narapathi Monarcbs, bat to the 
Poets versed in the eight languages and to the Pandits who were authorities in the 
Yedas, Sastras and Poranas, Ibrahim becomes in Telngu Ifulk Ibha Ro.m and he is 
described as being very fond of listening to the Epics and Legends of Hindu «dia. 
It is of peculiar interest to note that the first poem written in pure Telngu, mthout 
any admixture of Sanskrit or derivatives from Sanskrit, namely Yayatt Chariira, 
is dedicated by its author Ponniganti Telganna to Amir Ehan, Ibrahim 

Eutnbshah. MalJa Reddy, the famous poet and author of ^aa Cha^avarthi 
Uharita," described himself as having visited the ^nrt of Ibrahim Mulk by invita- 


The following is 
Chancellor, Andhra 
held at Hyderabad 
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tion, and in a laudatory verse compares him to the moon at which the dogs keep 
braying, meaning rival poets and kings, a verse the spirit of which is more com- 
mendable than its poetry. 

Akkanna and Madanna are famous names in Dakkani history. They were the 
Prime Minister and Commander-in-Chief respectively of Tana Shah, the last of Gol- 
conda Sultans. Akkanna’s three nephews occupied responsible posts in the Goloonda 
State. One of them was Gopanna, the immortal Eamdas of Bhadrachella'm fame. 
Even today visitors to Golconda are shown a particular room in the Fort as having 
been the scene of the imprisonment of Rnmdas for having embezzled State moneys 
in order to beautify the temple at Bhadraohellam and decorate the holy Images with 
costly jewellery. The legend has it that Rama and Lakshmana appeared before Tana 
Shah in the guise of the messengers of Ramdas and paid him tne moneys due, and 
that Tana Shah, realising afterwards the Divinities in human form that had appeared 
before him, blessed his good fortnne and praised the Almighty in ecstatic joy for the 
great favour shown to him— an instance of how closely Hindus and Muslims began 
to blend into one spiritual shape. And Tana Shah’s name has passed into, the large 
receptive catalogue of Hindu -veneration. 

To have become in ever Increasing measures the confluence of Holy Sangam of 
Hindu Muslim civilization mnst serve as an inspiration ffir greater achievements in 
the future and I have no doubt that the present policy of His Evalted Highness 
and his Government under the Rt. Hon’ble Sir Akbar Hydari is steadily and broad, 
mindedly marching towards that unity of the dis-severed soul of India which is our 
goal. 

It is now, as I said before, almost exactly 30 years since I first visited Hyderabad 
as the guest of Mr. Hydari. Impressive as Hyderabad then was, it has beaten the 
most optimistic anticipations of progress by the achievement of the succeeding years. 
To day from every point of view, Hyderabad Is icrthe van of substantial moral and 
material progress in India and may be regarded as one of its Flag-bearing States. 
H^t tte increasing association of the people with the Government must be pursued 
steadily and the people also whatever their creed and mother-tonOTe, whether 
Andhras or Mahrattas or Muslims, should take a patriotic pride in the Dominion and 
see to it that its integrity and historic personality are maintained and promoted. 
I would want the people of this Dominion bound in mutual love and in common 
loyalty to His Exalted Highness to promote the economic prosperity and the cnltnral 
EQvanoement of the State and to become, in finer measure than now, a voice in 
their own right, which will carry its message of hope to All India and evoke echoes 
of admiration from the world outside. 

The Dominion has a great mission to fulfil in justice to its own history as well as 
me_ future of India. It is the custodian of the Moghul tradition of Hindu-Mnslim 
Unity and their partnership in the secnlar field of _ citizenship. The greatest 
safeguard of a constitution is not its form, but the identity of interests between the 
Eulers and the Ruled and their devotion to the good of the State and its progress 
and strength, for a progress which does not Increase the strength of the race is no 
progress but a disease leading to decay and degeneration. The mirror of Hyderabad 
must reflect the light of Akbar the Groat all over India. 

Already through the Archaeological Department the Dominion has done sublime 
servko to ancient Art and Sculpture and has acquired an international status as a 
guardian of Indian culture, 

I expect Hyderabad to bo a firm promoter of University education in all its 
Departments. It is to me as to all Educationists a matter of the deepest gratification 
that the Osmanla University, which has struck an independent lino of its own and 
had added a new note of impressive grandeur to our system of University education 
has been a success, In which not merely Hyderabad _ but the entire country 
could take legitimate pride. As an Andhra, 1 may be permitted to rejoice specially 
in the fact that its location bears a Telngu name “Anhika Metta” meaning the 
snpreme height, whilst the capital of the Dominion itself is in the Telingana ; and wo 
Andhras are prond that wo are the looaKon for all the metropolitan activities of this 
great Dominion. 

The chief credit for the organisation of the Osmania University on linos of 
courageons originality belongs, if I may recall a historical fact within my personal 
knowledge, to my Right Hon’ble friend Sir Akbar Hydari and I trust that it won’t 
ho regarded as a sign of vanity and that most incurable of all vanities— senile 
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vanjty-if I rcoall how 1 was coDSuUcd by Mr. Hydari as he tlien was, fjeguently 
during the inception of the scheme and more especially in regard to making Urdu 
the medium of instruction, which I strongly supported. I remember the pride that 
the_ Translation Department which he instituted and the way he 
jt^it L attention to the various publications, and hov?' I on my part 

i- m .'whatever was possible in Urdu today would be equally possible in 
Hindi, Telugu and every other Indian language the very next day and that therefore 
tlio Osmania University was making no local but an All-India contribution of the 
highest and most fundamental value to our culture. I have no doubt that this 
originality of outlook, breathing faith and confidence in the future of Indian lauguages 
and culture, will actuate and is aotuating the various departments organised hero and 
that research and creative activities will in consequence find memorable illnstration. 

The way in which this University is fostered by His Exalted Highness and the 
government should be an object lesson to every person and to every Government 
in India. 

There is one point which I have for years felt to be one of the defects of 'Indian 
administration in general, 'Women’s progress and women’s needs have not received 
the attention due. Their education, general as well as special, such as Domestic 
Sciences and Arts, the extensive organization of separate hospitals for women and 
children and a widespread system of Women’s Technical Schools for teaching, child- 
welfare and hygiene, first-aid, values of foods, scientific cooking, dress making, laundry, 
music and painting ; and in the higher collegiate grades of education, Sciences and 
application of Sciences required to make the home efficient, all these must be orga- 
nised ; and I would even recommend the organization of a special department for 
these purposes. Unless for a half century at least such a department is organized 
to function, the necessary motives and pressure for providing funds and promoting 
these measures will not be forthcoming. 

In pride and fullness of heart as an Educationist I beg to congratulate the 
Sovereign, the Government and the Dominion on the success achieved by the 
Osmania University. The band of young, accomplished and enthusiastic teachers 
composing the different faculties are a team which the greatest Educationists in 
India would be proud to captain. The researches accomplished and going on and 
the investigations in the theoretical and applied fields of Science including Zoology, 
Physics, Chemistry and Civil Engineering and History augur not merely an Ail- 
India but an international future for the Osmania. To be the first to recognize an 
Indian language as a fit medium for University culture and to Lave made the Uni- 
versity founded on that principle a centre of modern research, these are the accom- 
plishments for which India must be eternally grateful to the Dominion. 

It is a matter for prefund national gratification that the grand buildings of the 
Osmania University — the grandest college buildings known to India and memorable 
triumphs of Indian architecture — are designed with Akbaresque imagination in a 
Hindu-Muslim style, being an original and impressive combination of the Saracenic 
and the Ajanta models. They we a visual demonstration of what could be achieved 
by a happy blend of the two civilizations, 

1 seem to be carrying coals to Newcastle, Yesterday at a lunch I suggested that 
Hyderabad should do pioneer work in another field by establishing a domestic 
Science College of University grade teaching upto B. Sc., (Honours) and the 
M.So. standards, I was informed by Miss Pope and the Vice-Chancellor that they 
had already a fully drawn up scheme which has been approved by the Faculty. If 
this College on really uptodate lines is established, it will be a big institution, most 
useful and also of scientific and cultural value and the only one of its kind in 
India. 


Ancient books deserve no less attention than ancient monuments. In 1927 I 
organised an expedition of Pandits for collection of Telugu manuscripts in the 
Dominion and within a short time they brought back over 600 Palmirah-leaf books. 
Whereas in the case of an ancient monument people have to go to the locality 
where it is situated to enjoy the sight, the books can go where the pe^Io are and 
their reach is larger and more facile. I am happy to be able to say that Government 
have already thought of this and are considering measures for organizing publications 
of this kind. , , , 

The Translation Bureau of the Osmania University has already developed into a 
general publications department. Your Pro-Vice-Chancellor is fully alive to the need 
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of bringing out original treatises embodying the lootnres STt^of 

conducted. In a few years there vrill bo boots wit^ tbo 

the Faculty Members, rich in literary qualities and ^ rrijen will 

reader and the regular students than translations however good education and 

TIrdu reach the frVition of its potentialities as a medium of S 

m reaching that status enable all the sister languages of India, by - p 
helping hand, to reach equal heights of value and importance. 

There are certain fields of modern scientific^ research— pure Ti^w^of 

are in my opinion possible only for the Osmania University to ze i 
the heavy finances involved._ Only the generous and enligh^ned J . ^ ^ 



..lu even now iiua iuiuicui»iu«j — «^r.Unra 

msearohers in science and applied science, the Nalanda of modern • 

When we release how discoveries in Agriculture and _ applied Chemis F 
redounded to the fabulous prosperity of Western countries and how the held or 
developments in this direction is by no means exhausted and nature still calls lor 
exploitation the contribution that the Dominion can make to the cultural stanuing 
and the material progress of the country appears to bo boundless in 
its magnitude. ,, ,, , , 

I would like to say one word before passing on to address the graduates more 
directly. It is not enough that the Dominion should cast an eye of kindly favour, 
love and benevolence of the Andhra University. /Even unions of hearts and too 
grace of love has to be institutionalised in marriage as otherwise it ^omd work 
havoc on society. So also the present gracious contact between His Exalted Highness 
Dominion and the Andhra Desa will have to bo given an institutional form in the 
cultural field— the one field where no contentions are possiblo and in which harmony 
and identity of interests so naturally prevail. How that may be achieved is a 
problem to be solved: but I do not despair of a solution. We must fe-unite the 
broken threads of history and restore unity of spirit. To mention a possible instance, 
if in the matter of Sanskrit and Telugu publications to bo brought out by the Donamion 
Government the agency of tho Andhra is invoked, it will bo readily accepted as a 
duty and honour. 


Graduates and students, I heartily congratulate yon on the degrees you have 
obtained, which mark, I believe, a high standard of real and practical kn^lei^e, for 
'^^"bich you o ii&ht to leel deeply devoted to the muniGcept patronage of His Hxalted 
Highness. I hope going through a college and graduating will not fill you with an 
undue sense of self-importance. Reverence to your elders is a qu^ity which you 
cannot dispense with so easily or so soon in your careers. As an English writer of 
great power has put it, “remember thou art a chicken just hatched with a shell 
still on thy head,” the shell I suppose being represented by the Academic cap. 
Life’s sterner trials are ahead of you and they cannot be faced without a serious 
course of apprenticeship in tho schools of experience and under persons of ripe 
wisdom. Even politics to be an useful pursuit cannot dispense _ with the necessity of 
apprenticeship. Alexander the Great is credited with the sayiug for my physical 
life 1 am indebted to my father but for my spiritual to my teacher.’ I wonder if 

that sense of reverence for the teacher is as strong to-day as it should be and 
as it has been traditionally amongst us. “It is not enough that you have gone 
through a oollego” as Mr. Chapin put it. It is more to the purpose “if a college 
has been through you” i. e. if you. have acquired not merely knowledge but the 
disciplined faonlties by which new discoveries and inventions are made and new 
situations aro adequately faced. Enthusiasm which cannot survive the impact of 

facts and the test of realities is mere froth which betrays shallowness of the soul. 

You must have heard of the strike fever, which seems to have seized some of the 
students in British India. I trust guidance by teachers and parents will not suffer 
impairment in this Dominion as it has to some extent in the provinces 
outside. A sense of modesty is more often a truer sign of profundity than 
assertiveness and dogmatism. Socrates was called wise because he claimed that 
he was only a lover of wisdom and not its possessor like the Sophists. Owing to 

this very modest manner in which he rated his own deep knowledge and wisdom, 
he has been, elevated to the throne of Philosophy. Nor like tho Athenians be vola- 
tile and lovers of change for its own sake. Those who grow from within, as a 
result of their felt needs and experiences and struggles, change - more slowly than 
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iniitatorfi of foroian fashions and Iho latest dovolopmonfs of Kuropo. A lovo of 
lioilow echoing of other people’s latest revolutions in tlio economic or 
political field, Ignoring tho foot that tliooo revolutions are the products of their 
history and thoir conditions, docs not bosnealc a sure aptitude for real enduring 
progress or its safe foundation. 

The felt presence of tho Eternal is tho raoBt suBlnining power for righleous con- 
duct. It IB not ncccBBnry to have rreourao to Biipernatural arguments to prove that 
Buch n felt proHcncc ifl n poflitivc fact of life. 

Iho great PhiloHopher Spinoza taught ub to conceive things Sub-species eicrna- 
ifatia. He was n PanUieist liko tho Aowaltcea of the Hindu fold and the Sufis of 
MuBlim. Whether thifl Elcrnal is an objective fact or not, a little reflection will 
TiiPr almost permanent subjective feeling, a form of perception, ns the 

Philosopher Kant would have put it, and therefore, at any rate, a fact for ub. 

I may illusVate this truth tn this way ; two persons fall in love with each other 
and eacli Jrangines, nay more than imagines, feels deeply to the inmost core of his 
or her being that the other would remain for ever and ever tho anrac attractive, 
charming and obliging person— a beauty (hat will bo n joy for ever. Of course all 
married people know that this is not in reality (he case, that change overtakes 
eooner or later, generally much sooner than imagined, and not always for tho better. 
And yet at the time of falling in love, this idea of possible change, though intcllcc- 
tually it may bo perceived an n fact or rather a pOBsibilily, is not and cannot bo 
felt ns a reality, but tho feeling nod the entire bouI’b reaction at the time and for 
tho time being proceeds on tho basie of eternal youth and beauty. Waves coho the 
ocean ; moraentB reflect eternity. 

It has been well said that man proceeds to nequiro wealth na though he will 
never know old ago nud death. This illusion of Eternity, granting that is not an 
objective fact, ifl a very powerful and abiding factor in our life. I wonder if it jb an 
intimation of immortality, akin to thoBo fainouR and profound intimationfl, of which 
Wordflworth Bang in one of the Bubllmcflt of English Odes and in the moving little 
piece BO touching in its pathoH and eimplicity “We arc Seven.” It BcemB to me that 
hero is a positive approach buBcd on felt experience, felt not merely by isolated 
individuals but by widest commonality, to ideas of God and Immortality. Tho cul- 
tivation of this sense of God and Immortality is the highest inspiration that human 
nature ib capable of and the firmest support in all its trials and tribulations. May 
this Bcnfie be an abiding and growing regulation of your lives, and may you nil 
conduct yourselves and act as Imraortals in the bands of tho Almighty. 


The Benares University Convocation 

In the course of his address delivered at the annual Convocation of the Benares 
Hindu University held at Benares on 17th December 1938, Sir Sarvapalli 
Eadhakrishnan said 

“If Britain fails to develop in time a strong nud Bclf-governing India, sho 
cannot escape the destruction which has overcome empires as proud and seemingly 
as firmly rooted as her own”. 

“Great Britain”, ho said, “can work for a liberal and democratic civilisation by 
transferring her empire into a commonwealth of free nations and that will bo her 
greatest contribution to n better world order. It is difficult to understand her foreign 
policy or her Indian policy. It is unimaginable how Great Britain and France could 


clflSBCB of Britain, Another ib that tho British people have Jpst incir amoiuou^ «uu 
their ingrained senBo of being tho greatest power in tho world and eo have yiciaea 
to other powers and themselveB BuOered a loss of strength and prestige. 

“In ft disordered world we seem to occupy a Bhdlered position nnu enjoy in 
Bomc measure the amenities of civilised life. In tho British Empire our 
n junior and subordinate one. So far as our defences go, wo 
condition. Even now a great safety of our country is growing up '”.jf“° 
nnd its tremors arc felt fn Siam and Burma, Germany is 
influence through Asia Minor, Iraq, Iran nnd Afghanistan to 'J° 

In the dangerous condition of the world, where three great powers aro acting in 
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concert, adopting the doctrine of force ae the inspiration of their policiw, Britain 
must reaffirm her faith in freedom and democracy, not by words but bj[ deeds and 
weld together the different dominions into a unity on the basis of devotion to these 
ideals. Self-interest, international decency and jnstice^ demand the estabhshtnent of 
self-government in India. The most urgent problem is to work out a federation 
not on the lines of the Government of India Act but'pn lines which will roster any 
farther internal unity among the different communities and between provinces and 
states. 

When I was a student nearly thirty years ago, we had a great faith in the ideals 
of science and education, democracy'^ and peace. With the growth of science wo 
thought pain wonld be conquered ; with the spread of education and enlightenment, 
wo imagined that we would banish ignorance and superstition : with the extension 
of democratic institutions we hoped that we would remove all injustioo and move 
towards an earthly paradise : with the increase of humanitarian sentiments we thought 
wars wonld be abolished. "We believed that we could use intelligence in our dealings 
with physical environment, our social institutions and oiir inmost selves : wo assured 
that it was all a question of technology or engineering _ like control of floods or im- 
provement of communications. Soienoe has increased in its range and scope, education 
has spread widely but we are not so sure to-day that life is richer or the future 
brighter. 

“The failure of these intellectual devices to improve our social^ relations has brought 
ffisappomtmti'at to the human son\. W o Sod that the otoation of ideal human relations 
is a different problem from the mastery of nature. The problem of Jiving has become 
much more complicated and the mood in which we have to face_ it is not that of the 
self-complacent intellectual. If mankind finds itself in a mass, if things which should 
contribute to humanity’s wealth have become an occasion for failing, it is beoauso 
our conceptions of life are superficial. Human nature is not a matter of sui'faoes but 
of strata, of external experiences, of reflective consciousness, of moral and aesthotio 
apprehension of religious insight. Every stratum has its own life. We have diseases 
of the body as well as of mind. If cold and catarrh are illnesses of physical nature, 
it error, prejudice and falsehood are defects of our mind, lust, anger and jealousy aro 
deformations of our heart. However much we may progress in the conquest of natural 
forces or in the control of social injustices, a very important part of tne human 
problem will consist in the disciplining of our wayward desires and the 
aohievemont of an attitude of poise towards the inevitable limitations of 
finite existence. 

“You will be able to cope with the new problems, if you have caught a little of 
the spirit of this place. The true significance of a city or a country as of a person 
lies not in its face but in its spirit, not in its geography but in its history. • Here, 
in this city you feel the unseen presence of sages and saints who rose from time to 
eternity, and. fashioned the destiny of o race. When your Yico Chancellor started 
the idea of a Hindu University, there were many who thought that he was entering 
into controversial regions and it would be difficult to give the students the essentials 
of the Hindu faith in a non-sectarian manner. The difficulty of Hinduism, as of 
Other religions, has been the emphasis on the insignificant. _Wo quarrel about the 
casual interpretations, forms and ceremonies instead of insisting on tho unifying 
devotion to the permanent truths. The essence of flindnism is a living faith in 
spirit and man’s capacity to assimilate it. Rites, forms, ceremonies, institutions and 
programme are subordinate to this end. The central fact of religion is the felt 
cxisteuc6_ within iis of an abounding inner life which transcends consciousness, a 
scotel spirit which haunts unlike a ghost or a dream. We feel certain powers 
moving within us, we know not what, wo know not why. These vague intuitions, 
these f.aint dreams arc far cries of the universal dwellings in us and tho functioa 
of religion is to make our souls sensitive to tho universal. In man alono does the 
universal come to consciousness. He alone is aware that there is a universe, that it 
has a history and may have a destiny. Ho feels most fiercely the adventure of 
awareness, the possibility of doom or deliverance. Religion appeals to tho inward 
man, a stranger who has no trafilo with this world. It is tho core and centre of his 
being in which he strives to set himself in direct relations to tho All. To develop 
the spiritual dimension we may have to withdraw our souls from the flax of 
existence, endure an agony of experience or travel barren and stony wastes of despair 
Yhen once this recognition arises pride, prejudice and privilege fall away and a now 
Jiumuily 13 born in the soul. 
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mu “^6® Jinititerrupted continuity of Hindu civilisation bears witness to its vitality. 
The vitality of a living organism is to be measured by its power to carry off the' 
waste matter which would _ prevent its power functioning. When it fails to do this 
it ceases to be creative, it is really dead, only a corpse. The most urgent question 
for Hindu Society to-day is whether it has life enough in it to overcome the 
obstructions within its two organism. If we try to embalm the present social struc- 
ture, if we strive to defend the separatist tendencies of caste and the disabilities of 
the Untouchables, we will be disloyal to the spirit of Hinduism. We canot defend 
an unjust order of things and praise God. Faith in the one supremo means that 
we, His off-spring, are of one body, of one flesh — the Brahmin and the Harijan, the 
black, the yellow and the white whose prayers go upto one God under different 
names. It is our own flesh that is torn when the shell explodes, that is pierced by 
the thirsting bayonet. The dignity of the individual who is the lamp of spirit 
become the paramount consideration, if society is to survive. I have no doubt that 
when the world gets together and when a creative commonwealth is projected, India 
would be called upon to supply an indispensable part of its design for living. 


“Men, as we find them, however, are artificial products. We are made one way 
and society remakes us in another way. Our relationship with fellow-beings have 
become unnatural and artificial. We are made to feel, not that we are human but 
that we are Hindu or Muslim, French or German, Jew or Gentle. Our barbarous 
laws and institutions seduce us from our natural feelings of sympathy and fellowship. 
Fear, suspicion and resentment arise and wars which become each year more des- 
tructive are waged for the glory of the national abstractions of race and nation, 
class and creed. The world cannot permanently organise its life in an unjust and 
unnatural way without reaping chaos and conflict. The root cause of our present 
trouble is an independent world worked on a particularist basis. If moral principles 
are set at naught, if we are not faithful to the instinct of the common man, nemesis 
will overtake us. 

“The world has seen a number of civilisations on which the dust of ages has 
settled. The jungle has conquered their great centres and jackals howl there in the 
moonlight. The spade of the Archaeologist Uncovers for us dead cities that we may 
behold in them our pride and our shame. We are assured that whatever may be the 
changes and developments, the solid structure of Western civilisation was itself en- 
during and permanent, but we now see how apallingly insecure it is. The menace 
of war has been a writing on the wall. The present world situation is a spiritual 
challenge. We must either accept it or perish. It is not safe to bo immortal. Evil 
systems inevitably destroy themselves by their own greed and egotism. Against the 
rock of moral law, earth’s conquerers and exploiters hurl themselves eventually to 
their own destructions. While yet there is time, there is not niuch left, we must 
take steps to prevent the helpless rush of man to his doom. 


•‘Democracy does not mean a dead level in character and contribution, ability and 
insight. It is an equality of oppoitunity in matters of food, health and education. It 
implies economic justice if we are content with anything less ; democracy is a mockery. 
Economic justice involves a reshaping of the economic order, Capitalism is criticised 
from different points of view but here I may just indicate how it affects a democratic 
policy of life. By permitting a staggering degree of inequality with its inevitable 
consequences of poverty ank lack of opportunity for masses of men, women and 
chiW^n it produces social disturbance. This inequality is morally dangerous. It 
encourages the privileged sections of society to live in waste and luxury with an 
utterly fals® sense of values in a callous disregard of what_ superior privilege means 
to the^ victims of the process which accords to them the privileges, 

^ “The religious tradition of India justifies democracy and if she has not boon 
foUbful to this principle she has paid for it by her suffering and subjection. Spirit is 
oror more persuasive than when it suffers silently beneath the heel of oppression, 
rnev is nn achievement forged in the fire's which make a nation’s soul. Wliou 
of democracy, I am referring not so much to parliamentary institutions as to 
of man, the recognition of the fundamental right of all men to develop 
the dign s The common man is not common. Ho is precious, has m 

the to assert his nature against the iron web of necessity. To tear his 

liim the yjQ in bioog ^nd filth is an nnspeakablo enmo. 

texliys, “ of expression is the only way by which wo can iet truth wprfc on 
"The fre® qj repress freedem of speech wo make truth subservient to 
o?the powerful group. The increasing regimentation of mind and Iho 
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propaganda by rrMcli we hope the people with false news and keep theni 
ignorant of the facts even in so-called demooratio countries show how parasi- 
tical groups govern in them. A free pr^s is an essential elements 'of a lree country, 
bat it mast be a responsible press. A corrupt press will poison springs 
of social life. 

“A new generation is mowing np with a new awareness of the oneness of 
hnmaaity. It understands that peace is a positive achievement, calling for high enter- 
prise. It is aware that world peace demands world jnstice and the obstacles to it 
are in the hearts of men which have been corrupted in their prides and jealotmies, 
in their attachment to comforts and po^essions at other people's expense. National 
ambitions and racial passions blind ns to real ends and long views. Cnless wa re- 
move the sources of injnstice and fear, we cannot mate the world safe for peace. 
The history of man has been a continual straggle between the ideal of a moral com- 
munity and the immoral forces of greed, stupidity and violence, individual and 
corpofate. "We must reBne the spirit of patriotism so as to mate it a pathway from 
man to mankind. A world conference to examine territorial grievances, control of 
raw materials and possibilities of coUaferal disarmament and establish the freedom of all 
nations, small or great, weak or strong, may be summoned and if the powerful 
nations approach tte t^ in a chastened spirit and in the faith that nations like indi- 
viduals are great not by what they aegnire hut by what they resign, we may get 
near our goal." 


The Punjab University Convocation 

The following is the address delivered by Sir Ilaurics Gtct/er, Chief Justice of 
India at the annual Convocation of the University of the Punjab held at Lahore on 
the 22nd. December 1938 : — 

I propose to take for my subject this morning a comparison between the two 
systems of government which have come to be known as democracy and totalitaria- 
nism. I make no apology for doing so, for I am not going to talk politics. All the 
States of the world, wirUngly or unwillingly, are having to group themselves under 
one banner or the other ; and I would ask you to consider for a few minates with 
me this morning what is the essential difference between the democratic and the 
totjditariau State. I will try to examine the question in ns impartial and unprejudiced 
a manner as I can ; for it is not only one for the political philosophers, for those 
Eoientilic ingnirers who seek to deBne and classify the constitntions of States; it 
has become a question which is going to touch intimately the lives of all of ns and 
on which we snail all have to make up our minds, whether we wisb to do so or not 
I am anxious to avoid political controversy, and in anything that I say 1 must not 
be taken ns implying any criticism of other countries, who are entitled to prefer 
their own forms of government I do not however conceal where my own allegianco 
lies, and those who believe in one of these two systems of government am! reject 
the other are also entitled to testify to the fidth that is in them ; and indeed a faith 
which a man is ashamed to proclaim openly is scarcely one worth having. 

It is a commonplace tliat we are the unfortunate and alarmed spectators. Thoso 
who, like myself, begin to sea the threshold of age not so very distant from them, 
cannot but contrast with amazement the last fifteen years with the earlier and lon'rar 
portion of their life. It is not easy, casting the mind back to a period even as late 
ns 1933, to recall to-day the political scene of that time. Then democracy and 

democratic ideas were still in fashion. The ITar had been fought, and, whatever 
people may say at the present time, had been fought with the sincere and passionate 
belief that it was to make the world safe for demooraev. The worst 
part of the past-IVar economic crisis was over, and the world’ seemed about 

to enter noon a stable and reasonable prosperity in which the typical politioal 
unit was the democratic State. I do not deny that there was a critical 

attitude towards representative insUtntions in many countries, but it is not 

unfair to say that these criticisms were directed ‘ rather against the working 
of the instituisons than a^inst the institutions themselves. For democracy 

was still regarded as the normal object of constitational development The 
Hussian Government, it is true, disclaimed any svmpathv with demooralic id =^5 
65 
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in the liberal sense ; but Russia, whether by reason of its geographical position or 
the peculiar temperament of its people, had always stood on the edge of the 
European orbit. In 1923 the Fascist revolution in Italy was not a year old and was 
probably regarded by most people as a temporary aberration on the part of a 
country which had always shown a remarkable p^artiality for the conceptions of 
government favoured by the Western democracies, lEho general conQdence felt in the 
political future of Europe is well shown by an article written In the 1926 edition of 
the Encyclopedia Britannioa by an eminent Professor of Political Iheory and 
Institutions, who speaking of the years 1910-20, used these words “Thus this 
period has brought forth important developments in international, federal, national and 
local governments. It will stand out also as one in which the nations have been 
coming nearer to one another in constitutional thought and In forms of 
governments. 

To-day how different is the scene 1 There has been a profound revolution in 
political thought throughout Europe and the course of that revolution is perhaps not 
yet run. Everywhere the democratic idea is seen to be on the defensive : and not 
only^ its existence but its philosophical basis, which to most of us had almost 
acquired the sanctity of a theological dogma, is ohallengod and flouted. It is true 
that the language and phrases of democracy are still current, and it would almost 
seem as though the modern dictator thought it worth while to attempt to persuade 
the world that his new-fangled system represented a more vital type of democracy 
than that which the old-fashioned liberalism had so signally failed to keep alive. We 
still And elections and representative assemblies in the totalitarion States which are 
declared to bo far more representative of the popular will than any democracy could 
ho ; and though for obvious reasons it is impossible to tost the truth of the assertion, 
it may nevertheless be true that it was the maohinery of representative government 
itself which brought the totalitarian State into existence. But it was never more 
neoessar;y than to-day to look more closely at the facts for the purpose of 
discovering the substance which lies behind the outward forms of government. 
It was only a little time ago that one totalitarian State introduced, amid much 
popular rejoicing and with a great deal of what in other branches of life is known 
as publicity, an ultra democratic constitution ; but there was a notable decrease of 
enthusiasm when it was discovered that only approved members of the party in 
power wore permitted to offer themselves as candidates at the first elections to the 
new representative assemblies. 


It is not then so much the forms of government which have changed as the 
spirit in which government is now carried on and regret it as we may it is scarcely 
an exaggeration to assert that the typical form of government in Europe has become, 
the totalitarian State. This form of government is self-confident, aggressive, and 
menacing ; and at the present moment the clash between the democracies and 
totalitarianism is the main pre-occupation of international politics. The Immediate 
consequences of this clash of ideologies, to use the current term, are manifest enough ; 
but its potentiality for evil is greater still. There were in Europe before the 
War both democracies and military empires but that did not prevent the 

existence of a distinctively European civilization, in whioh all the States in Europe 
felt they had a share. The general tendency too was towards representative institu- 
tions, and lip-service was always done to the principle of democracy, however much 
the military empires might diverge from it in practice. To-day no one would have 
the hardihood to assert that there is still a single and indivisible Enropean civilization. 
The lines of cleavage are too wide and too deep ; and it has become less and less 
probable that the two systems can continue to co-exist in the same _ oontinenh In 
theory perhaps there is no reason why this should be so ; but the principles which 
the totalitarian States profess and the policy which they follow make it inevitable 
that their economy should be on a war footing. I do not at all mean by this that 
their one and only purpose is war, but that their political system is such tnat 
it can only be carried on and made effective if the nation as a whole is 
would be organised in time of war, A moment’s reflection will show that tms must 
be the case : for in no other way could a State regulate in such detail the social and 
eoonomio life of Its citizens, in no other, way could it prevent the mhltratiou 
for foreign ideas possibly hostile to the regime, and In no other ^'1 * 

and determine public opinion. And it is here that great danger > for a State 
organization whenever a conflict between itself and anoflier nation mss well-equipped 
and prepared becomes acute. Ordinarily the passage of a nation from peace to war 
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wUl not bo aocomplisbod 'irithout a profound convulsion ; bat in the case of a naUon 
constantly organized as though for "war, the passage from one stage to the other may 
bo almost imperceptible. 

What then is tho essential difference betureen the demooratio and totalitatariau 
State ? A statesman, a politician, a constitutional lawer, a man of affairs 'woula per- 
haps each give a different answer to this question and answer would no aoubt 
have in it an element of truth. To enumerate all the diferenoes between them 
involve me in a discussion which would extend far beyond my limits of time tnis 
morning: but if we look behind the outward form and try to penetrate to the heart 
of the matter, I think that we shall find certain points which can be regarded as of 
primary importance. 

The first is the existence in the demoora tic State of the rule of law. The second 
is the right in that State to hold and to express one’s own opinions and beliefs. And 
the third is this that a democratic system of government in one of wich Is 
the personality of the individual man and woman, whereas the other 
system is based upon the conception of 8 State as an organization 
apart from and superior to the individual men and women who compose it, demanding, 
from them complete and uncomplaining subjection, asserting all rights and conceding 
none. Let me say a few words about each of these. 


The basis of all democratic government, the true guarantee of the safely and 
happiness of the individual citizen, the greatest safeguard against ' tyranny and 
tyrants, is the rule of law. Now the rule of law means in the first instance a state 
of things in which all men are equal before the law, so that none can claim 
from a judge any rights or privileges other than those which the law gives 
him and cannot point to rank or wealth or privilege^ ^ as entitling him 

to something which cannot equally be claimed by his fellow-citizens. But it means 
a good deal more as well. It means that oases are judged and decided according to a 
fixed and defined law and not according to the whim or fancy of the individual 
judge. There are many lawyers present here today, and they know only too well that 
the existence of the rule of law does not, and cannot, make the law always a certain 
thing. The reason for that is the immense complexity pf human affairs, so that it 
is not always easy to know what the partionlar legal principle is which has to be 
applied in order to arrive at the correct solution of a dispute. But that does not 
mean that the legal principle itself is in any doubt ; it is the application of the 
principle which causes the difficulty ; and that is why in all civilized States the 
legal profession is a necessary part of the machinery of the State and has almost 
as important a share in the administration of justice as the judges themselves. Wo 
may regret that this attempt to secure a more perfect justice has made the 
attainment of justice more expensive than it ought to be. Bat let me quote here 
a passage which occurs at the eud of Gibbon’s famous chapter ou the history and 
principles of the Eoman law. "The experience of an abuse from which our own 
age and country are not perfectly exempt may sometimes provoke a generous 
indignation, and extort the hasty wish of exchanging our elaborate jurisprudence 
for the simple and summary decrees of a Turkish cadni. Our calmer reflection will 
suggest that such forms and delays are necessary to guard the person and property 
of the citizen, that the discretion of the judge is the first engine of tyranny, and 
that the laws of a free people should foresee and determine any question which may 
probably arise in the exercise of power and the transaction of industry. 


I invite your attention to that pregnant phrase : “the discretion of the judge is 
the first engine of tyranny” that is to say, a tyrant cannot afford to allow all cases 
without exception to be decided according to fixed principles of law ; there comes a 
point when the judge must be allowed a free hand. And it Is a necessary corollary 
that the judge must be a man in sympathy with the Government, because no totali- 
tarian State can admit the possibility of any State official who differs from the 
declared policy of the State, much less one who criticizes it. The judge must there- 
fore reflect the policy of his masters. I have even read a speech of a Minister of 
Justice in one of the States in which It was said to be the duty of every judge to 
decide the cases coming before him as he knew the dictator would wish to have 
them decided. There is no room here for the rule of law. Where the judge is in 
doubt,_he must decide ; as he know. The Government would wish him to decide • and 
ur.® an opponent or a critic of the Government, what seonrity has’ the 

latter that ho will have a fair tnal ? • j ao ujo 
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you Will say, supposing the judge is completely independent and bound by 
the rule of law, must not his administration of a harsh or cruel code for that very 
reason bo itself cruel ? And, if so, may not your just and inflexible judge become 
himself almost an engine of tyranny That is a criticism which requires to be 
answered, but I think that the answer is plain, An independent and independent- 
minded judge cannot indefinitely continue to administer unjust law without becoming 
critical of them ; and if they appear to him unjust in the sense that they shock his 
conscience, he will find ways of mitigating them. So in England at the beginning 
£ in I •It'' oontury, when it was a capital offence to steal property over the value 
of 40 shillings, jurymen whose consciences were offended by the law did not shrink 
from returning a verdict that the property stolen, whatever its real value might be, 
was worth not more than 39 shillings. In this way the independent judge, however 
cruel and harsh the laws may be which he has to administer, does ultimately 
become the focus of criticism and reform ; and the rule of law, i‘f 
it is _ given free play, will always in the last resort defeat a dictator. 
And it IS for that very reason that no totalitarian country can at the present time 
afford to allow the rule of law to exist in the State. 1 do not for a moment moan 
to say that there are no upright judges in these countries, able and willing to decide 
all ordinary oases with the strictest regard for law and justice ; I am referring 
rather to cases which have what I may call a political flavour ; and I do not need 
to say that those are the oases which may most nearly affect the lives and fortunes 
of oitizens who become involved in them. 


Thus you see the importance of maintaining aud strengthening the rule of law. 
Do not believe those who say that it is a hindrance to progress and who are anxious 
to take a short out to the millennium. "Where popular liberties are concerned, a 
short cut will be found every time to bo the longest and most dangerous way round. 

The second thing is the right to hold to express one’s private opinions and 
beliefs. In some ways this is bound up with the rule of law. For hero again the 
totalitarian State cannot, if it is to survive, allow the public expression of any 
opinion contrary to that held by those for the time being in control of the machinery of 
government. They must present to the outside world a single front which they can 
claim to represent the opinion of the whole countrj'. Think for a moment how far a 
policy of this kind must lead you. _ If there is to be only one opinion expressed, every 
source of a possible contrary opinion must bo rigidly controlled. One doctrine must bo 
taught in the schools and in the Universities. The press must speak with one voice 
only ; and for those who seek to criticize in private, there must be the prison or the 
concentration camp. In no other way can the regime survive. That is on the 
negative side ; but the positive side is no less drastic. It necessitates a complete 
control of the young at the most impressionable ages in their Jives and it embraces 
all the malignant and ignoble arts of the propagandist whose business it is to compel 
the people at large to believe that which the Government insists that they shall 
believe, to feed them with coloured and distorted news, and to dress up truth herself 
in the trappings of a harlot. 

It is strange that governments are to bo so expressive of the popular will, should 
find it necessary to prevent their people, so far as possible, from coming into contact 
with public opinion elsewhere. But is there not hero a lesson for all democratic 
States ? For a democracy ought at all times to have the courage to hear the truth 
just as a democratic leader ought always to have the courage to tell it. And this 
alone should be sufiicient to distinguish between the two systems ; for truth is in 
the long run the only effective- propaganda and there is an astringent and tonic 
quality about it which vitalizes those who are strong enough to have it, 
whereas the other propaganda is like a drug which first intoxicates and 
then stupefies. 


Lastly, I come to that distinotion between 
conception of the State which recognizes tbo 
on the State as something apart from 
who compose it. 


the two systems which is based on a 
personality of the individual and not 
and superior to tho individuals 


"Wo havo men always organized themselves into political societies .? Was it not 
in tho first instance for common defence and protection, 

protection once secured, did not the advantages of mutual, cooperation, whether socml, 
political or economic then become manifest? But this is only to say that mankind 
IS tho parent of tho child, civil society ; and .the conception of a btate as some- 
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thing superior to the citizens who compose it is of comparatively modern growth 
and has no historical justification whatever. "We owe duties, it is true ; but we owe 
them to our fellow-citizens. We can be called on to contribute with our property 
and even with our lives for the safety of the community in which we live •, but it 
is our fellow-citizens who call upon us, just as we have the right to call on them. 
We respeot their personality, as we expect them to respect our own ; and wo assert 
no rights against them whioh we are not willing to concede ourselves. 

This conception of a polity of men united in the fruition and performance of 
mutual rights and duties, each regulating his conduct by a due regard to the interests 
of his neighbour, is now looked upon as an anachronism and a folly ; and its place 
is to be taken by the more grandiose conception of the omnipotent and infallible 
State. I confess that I find this a very dreadful thing. An organism which owes no 
daties_ to any but itself can recognize no rules other than its own desires as binding 
upon it in its dealings with either its osvn citizens or with other national organisms. 
And this is indeed the claim which is made, that rules of morality binding between 
man and man have no application in the care of the State. It need cause us no 
surprise that in places where doctrines of this kind prevail the personality of the 
individual is no longer of any account and that pity and mercy are regarded with 
contempt as relics of a by-gone and effeminate age. And then in the relations 
between State and State is it not a necessary corollary that force is the only arbiter ? 
Such are the doctrines openly proclaimed by nations who but a few years ago 
solemnly subscribed an international uudertaking to reject forever war as an 
instrument of policy, 

A little reflection will show the extreme convenience to those who maintain it of 
the doctrine of the omnipotent States. For when all is said and done, what does it 
mean ? The State is for this purpose no more and no less than the party or group 
who for the time being are in control of the machinery of government and of all 
the resources of the State itself. It gives them as it were a philosophical justification 
for their own existence and for continuing to do what seems good to them : and their 
claim to be the mouthpiece of the State effectually conoeals the fact that they are in 
truth the mouthpiece of the party in power. 

Nothing, it is said, succeeds like success : and there can be no doubt that the 
apparent success of some •of the totalitarian States in more than one field of 
human effort has attracted to them a great deal of admiration, followed sometimes 
by that imitation whioh is believed to be the sincerest flattery. I do not deny that 
some of the results achieved have been very considerable, at what cost of human 
suffering and misery it would perhaps be well not to inquire. But I have tried this 
morning to put before you the other side of the picture and yon must ask yourselves 
the question whether these materials and sometimes brilliant successes have not been 
purchased at too high a price. It may be that they will give the ordinary citizen 
complete security from external danger together with the means, if he cares to use 
them, of being a perpetual source of apprehension to his neighbours ; but to achieve 
this he must abandon the rule of law and he must no longer claim the right to express 
what opinions he will. But, you may say can we not achieve the same security and 
still retain those privileges which we have been taught to hold so dear ? And to this 
the answer would be that it is in your power to achieve it, but that like other 
valuable things it is not to be achieved without an effort. Think for a moment of the 
conditions which rendered the rise of totalitarian States not only possible but even 
probable. A distracted country, torn by faction and class struggles, and lacking firm 
and disinterested leadership, must always be fruitful soil for the growth of those 
doctrines which I have described to you this morning. For in such circumstances the 
ordinary citizen, harassed on every side, readily becomes a prey to despair, and 
welcomes at length anyone- who can promise him peace and order, even at uie price 
of his liberty. I have met many men from these countries who heartily disliked and 
were ashamed of much of the policy of the regime under whioh they were living ; 
but one and all were emphatic that what they had been rescued from was worse. 

The lesson is there for all to read ; and the democracies, if they wish to escape 
the fate that has befallen democracies, must by timely action afford the ordinary 
citizen no excuse for seeking elsewhere a remedy for evils whioh democracy may 
have shown itself unable to cure. The totalitarian States have produced their results 
by blood and iron. Is it to be said that the democratic States cannot achieve by a 
voluntary and cheerful discipline that-whioh elsewhere has only been achieved by 
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compulsion ? If they cannot, they deserve to fail and they will not lone maintain 
tboir position m the world against a formidable and etBcient opponent 

The menace to the liberty of the world Is a very real one. It is not to bo 
countered by a parade of democratic principles and the passing of resolutions. Action 
must be met by action ; and the democracies of the world will only survive if they 
are able to convince the average man that they can give him a better deal than the 
totalitarian States, For myself, I think that if the question is fairly put to him his 
answer will not be in doubt. 

The readjustments which the democracies will have to make if they are to stand up 
successfully to this danger which threatens them are likely to be considerable, but I see 
no escape from them. First and foremost we have to make certain of our security 
so -that we may not feel that we are living our lives on sufferance and enjoying 
only such liberty as other States may see fit to allow us. We may have to submit 
to a good deal more of discipline than we have been accustomed to or than wo may 
find agreeable ; but it will be a discipline voluntarily assumed by free men and not 
forced upon us from without. And behind this buiwaik against external aggression 
we shall have to remove, as far as possible, those causes of discontent which some- 
times tempt a man to sell his birthright for a mess of pottage and which are the 
real and most effective ‘weapons which fortune can put into a would-be dictator’s 
hand. 

Next, we shall have to undertake _ the task of re-stating our fundamental 
principles in the light of the new conditions. _ We must above all things hold fast 
the rule of law, but we must see that its application does not afford oven a plausible 
excuse for those who are always ready to criticise the law as laying a dead hand 
upon human progress, and lawyers as caterpillars of the commonwealth rather than 
as ministers of jiistice. So also with the right to express our own opinions and 
beliefs. This right is never an absolute one, since it mnst always be conditioned 
by considerations of public order and tranquility on the one hand and the right of 
our fellow-citizens to have their character protected against defamation on the other. 
But it may also become necessary for us to submit voluntarily to certain farther 
restrictions on the right of public discussion, whether in the press, in the Legislatures 
or in publio meetings, principally, I think, in order to secure greater efficionoy and 
more rapid action in the conduct of public affairs, but also to prevent the accentna- 
tion of points of difference between one interest and another and the exacerbation 
of publio sentiment by those who see profit to themselves in intestinal faction. 
You will not, I hope, misunderstand me when I say this. I am not suggesting a 
system of censorship or the suppression of free speech. I have rather in mind a 
greater measure of self-control and self-restraint imposed by a self-denying ordinance 
on themselves by men who take part in the government of democratlo countries, by 
those whose duty and function it is to constitnto an opposition to government by 
those who seek legitimately to form and influonco public opinion. 

Then as the complement of this voluntary discipline which I hnvo assumed that 
the ordinary citizens will bo prepared to impose upon themselves, they are entitled 
to require from the leaders to whom they have given their confidence an nasclGsli 
and upright administration of the affairs of the community. They will expect these 
men to assume the burden of responsibility themselves and not to shift it on to the 
shoulders of others, in other words, to ho leaders and not mero agents ; and above all 
they will expect their leaders to toll them the truth, however diCionlt and unpleasnot 
it may be. This ought, as I have already said, to ho the distinguishing mark of a 
democracy, that it can bear to hear the truth. 


If this analysis which I have attempted is correct, you will sop that tho pivot 
of ail democratic systems mast bo tho ordinary citizen, and that is what 1 meant 
whoa I said that a *domocraoy is a system of government based upon tho personality 
of the individual. It is the ordinary citizen who chooses his loaders and puts his 
rmftt in them ; and tho le-sder themselves aro chosen from the ranks p. uio 
nwtimrv citizens and are held acconnlnblo to them. Bat this conception of 
^^..rprnmenl exacts a very high standard of conduct from the ordinary citizen, SI 
tn srotk out fiucccsfully in practice. Thoso of yon hero today who are lawyers 
well how constantly rbe law adopts ns n standard and criierion the of 

^*V^-.niinnnl individual whom it calls the reasonable roan. And junt as w-ith ihs 
that . fldrancs of civilization and of oar idea# of doty and obugation, the 
fSndSd reasonable man is confitnntly rifing, «o too oar 
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conception of a good citizen ought to advance with each Buccesaive generation ; 
and the higher the average standard in a democratic country the more closely 
will that country approximate to the democratic ideal. 

I purposely say nothing of forms of government, for that might lead me into a 
political discussion, which it is my duty to avoid. I do not say that I attach no 
importance to forms of government, for I do ; bnt this is not the place in which it 
would be right for me to talk about them. But I do attach an even greater importance 
to spiritual liberty and freedom. That is a thing which transcends all politics, and judges 
like other men are entitled to express their opinion upon it. And it is here that we shall 
find the ultimate test of democracy will the ordinary man put such a value upon his 
spiritual freedom as to be willing to make it a bre&ing point between himself and 
totalitarianism ? 

_ You who afa saying good-bye to your University to-day have a great responsibility 
laid upon you for the maintenance in the public life of the Province of those high 
standards of conduct which it should be one of the main functions of a University 
to foster. An English Prime Minister of the last century, speaking of his own Uni- 
versity, used words which I should like to repeat to yon : “If I am to look back 
upon the education there as it was, it taught the love of truth, it provided men with 
those principles of honour which were nowhere perhaps so much required as amid 
the temptations of political controversy. It inculcated a reverence for what is ancient 
and free and great". And then he went on to say that perhaps it was his own fault, 
but that he did not learn during his University days that which he had learned since 
to set a due value on the imperishable and the inestimable principles of 
human liberty. I think that to-day a University which teaches the love of truth 
and the principles of honour, and which includes a reverence for what 
ia_ ancient and free and great, is teaching its students at the same time to set the 
highest value on human liberty, even though no reference to human liberty 
occurs in its studies. For human liberty is bound up with the love of truth, the 
principles of honour, and reverence for what is free and great. These are no 
new things to the free and virile people of this Province. They have long known 
them, practised them, and fought for them. You will have to carry on the same 
tradition ; and if you carry into your public and private lives that chastity of 
honour of which Edmund Burke has spoken in a passage known to all, you 
will do the greatest possible service to democracy. You will elevate political 
life, you will know corruption .in public affairs for the foul thing it is, and you 
will by the best of all arguments, your own example, prove to your fellow- 
citizens that democracy can look a dictatorship in the face and not be ashamed. 

Nearly four centuries ago a great Queen visited my own University of Oxford and 
we are told that when she said farewell she uttered a prayer that God might bless it 
and increase its sons in number, holiness and virtue. 1 hope that I may without 
presumption make use of her words here today, and I pray that the University of 
the Punjab may ever continue to be the fruitful mother of yet more happy children. 
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